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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


“Was ist also Wahrheit? Ein beweg- 
liches Heer von Metaphern, Meto- 


nymien, Anthropomorphismen ...”! 


1. INTRODUCTION 


OYNOYXMO мкєсоп оооп MNNOYZIKMN NXMO мкєсоп MMe aàAHeOc 
ATPOYXMOOY мкєсоп PITNT2IKMN 


There is a rebirth and an image of rebirth. It is truly necessary to be born 
again by means of the image! (Gos. Phil. 67.12-14) 


€CQ)àPBPPe 6€ CNABMK єграї ECCMOY єпєкот ммпєссом пає NTACOYXAEL 
євох ?ITOOTQ TAEI T€ OE NTYYXH €CNAOYXA€I CITNMEXMO NKECOTI 


When she becomes renewed she will ascend, praising the Father and her 
brother, this one through whom she was saved. Thus the soul will be saved 
through the rebirth. (Exeg. Soul 134.25-29) 


In both the above quoted excerpts taken from the Nag Hammadi treatises 
the Gospel of Philip (NHC П.з) and the Exegesis on the Soul (NHC П,б), 
salvation is presented as attainable only by means ofa rebirth. But how are 
we to understand these references to rebirth? And are the two tractates 
referring to the same concept, or are they simply using similar terms? 
And what is the nature of the interpretive processes that come into play 
when we try to make sense of these statements? 


2. BODILY BASED COGNITIVE MODELS 


On a basic level the excerpts quoted above refer to biological procreative 
processes. At the same time it is quite clear that the imagery is not to be 


! Friedrich Nietzsche, “Uber Wahrheit und Liige im aussermoralischen Sinn,” in 
Werke in Sechs Bänden (6 vols.; ed. Karl Schlechta; Munich: Carl Hanser Verlag, 1980), 


5:314. 
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understood literally. Rather, the references to rebirth in these texts must 
be understood, at least in part, as references to ritual processes, and they 
must be seen in connection with related imagery utilised in these two 
Nag Hammadi tractates. For these texts not only speak about rebirth, 
but also refer to a broad range of related concepts relating to procreation 
and kinship relations, like marriage, fornication and prostitution, fathers, 
sons, spouses, and siblings. All of these concepts play important roles in 
discourses that centre around questions of salvation and ritual practice, 
often in combination with other familiar concepts derived from embod- 
ied experience such as eating and seeing. 

But how does such imagery function within the specific literary con- 
texts of the two selected texts? Why and to what effect do these texts 
focus as they do on procreative and often sexually connotative imagery? 
How is bodily based imagery used to explicate important elements of the 
religious life, and how are we to know when and to what extent such 
references are to be understood metaphorically? In short, how are we 
to understand the vividly changing and allusive use of such concepts in 
these ancient texts? 


3. ALLUSIONS AND INTERTEXTUALITY 


In addition to the use and function of cognitive models derived from or 
related to embodied experience, however, there is also another impor- 
tant aspect of these texts that must be taken equally into consideration. 
Most studies on the Nag Hammadi tractates mention parallels, influences 
and borrowings from Scripture, but few have actually analysed the pat- 
terns and functions of such intertextual connections from a literary per- 
spective. This is especially the case with regard to the use of allusions.* 
As Lowell Edmunds states it, ^while philologists postulate lacunae, mark 
cruces that defy conjecture, and diagnose anomalies that defy exegesis, 
with profound calm they pass over undiscerned and undiscernible allu- 
sions”? The study of allusions is not without its methodological prob- 
lems, however, for, as Earl Miner has perceptively put it, “the test for 


? For a notable exception to this tendency, see Louis Painchaud, “The Use of Scripture 
in Gnostic Literature,’ JECS 4 (1996): 129-146. 

3 Lowell Edmunds, Intertextuality and the Reading of Roman Poetry (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 2001), 43. See chapter 2 for a theoretical discussion of allusions 
and intertextuality. 
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allusion is that it is a phenomenon that some reader or readers may fail 
to observe? In the passage from Exeg. Soul quoted above, for example, it 
is perfectly possible to read and make meaningful sense of the sentences 
without recognising any scriptural allusions, while the interpretive com- 
bination of texts that arises from seeing, for instance, an allusion to Titus 
3:5 and/or 1 Tim 2:15 may significantly alter the interpretive process and 
hence the production of meaning prompted by a reading of this passage. 
Iam therefore convinced that new insights may be gained from our texts 
by paying closer attention to the patterns of intertextuality on display in 
them, including the use of allusions. 

In both the selected texts, references to Scripture are pervasive, rang- 
ing from explicit quotations to the faintest of allusions. The importance 
oftaking such references fully into account in our analysis ofthe meaning 
potential of the texts becomes especially clear in light of the practice of 
memorisation of Scripture in the cultural milieus where we may plausi- 
bly situate these tractates' intended audiences." As Jostein Bortnes rightly 
stresses with regard to the use of memorised Scripture in the authorial 
practices of late antiquity, “the emphasis on memorization does not mean 
that the texts stored in the memory were also to be reproduced verbatim 
in rhetorical or literary practice. On the contrary, in rhetoric the whole 
point was that memorized texts could be played around with, taken apart, 
and recombined into new patterns and new discourses.”® Exactly this 
kind of playful recombination and repatterning of texts in rhetoric is an 


4 Earl Miner, “Allusion, in The New Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics (ed. 
Alex Preminger and Т.У.Е Brogan; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), 39. 

5 See the analysis of this passage in chapter 3 of the present study. 

$ As Claes Schaar puts it on a general basis, "Ihe colossal mass of commentaries 
and annotations dealing with classical, medieval and Renaissance texts covers matter 
which, transformed to infracontextual patterns, might enrich the appreciation of the 
surface contexts by being incorporated in a large-scale semiotic system: ‘absent structures’ 
perhaps on the printed page, but very much present in attentive readers’ minds. By 
merely providing ‘parallels to’ the edited textual material such stuff has little more than 
antiquarian interest and remains, unexplored, on display in museums: a great Prince 
in prison lies" (Claes Schaar, "Linear Sequence, Spatial Structure, Complex Sign, and 
Vertical Context System,” Poetics 7 [1978]: 386-387). 

7 See, e.g., Birger Gerhardsson, Memory and Manuscript: Oral Tradition and Written 
Transmission in Rabbinic Judaism and Early Christianity (ASNU 22; Lund: Gleerup, 
1961). 

8 Jostein Bortnes, “Rhetoric and Mental Images in Gregory,’ in Gregory of Nazianzus: 
Images and Reflections (ed. Jostein Bortnes and Thomas Hägg; Copenhagen: Museum 
Tusculanum Press, 2006), 48. Cf. also Mary J. Carruthers, The Craft of Thought: Med- 
itation, Rhetoric, and the Making of Images, 400-1200 (Cambridge Studies in Medieval 
Literature 34; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 7-24. 
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important focus ofthe present study. Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. both thrive 
on combining allusions, paraphrases, and citations of different authorita- 
tive intertexts in their rhetorically highly ornamental and evocative dis- 
courses on central Christian tenets and practices. In the present study the 
main perspective will, however, be from the point of view of the reader, 
rather than the author. And as we shall see from the analyses in chapters 
3 and 4, readers who had mnemonically internalised considerable por- 
tions of Scripture may indeed be regarded as the ideal readers of these 
two Nag Hammadi texts. 


4. А NEW APPROACH 


In this study we will see how rituals and Scripture are interpreted in recip- 
rocal processes where concepts based on basic embodied experience are 
central. Methodologically the investigation is built around a two-pronged 
approach to the selected texts, namely an analysis ofthe interpretive com- 
bination of conceptual structures and of texts. 

The way in which the above outlined questions are tackled in the 
present study constitutes in many ways a new approach to the study of 
the Nag Hammadi texts. Since my aim is to study the texts from the per- 
spective of the reader, and since the experience of reading is dependent 
on the functions ofthe human mind in integrating new information with 
old, it would seem to be highly relevant to take into account new perspec- 
tives on the study of literature and reading developed within the cogni- 
tive sciences, that is, theories of reading that do not ignore newer per- 
spectives from fields such as cognitive neuroscience, cognitive psychol- 
ogy and cognitive linguistics, but which base the study of literature and 
interpretation on recent theories of basic mental processes such as mem- 
ory, conceptualisation, and creativity. For, as Mary Carruthers has per- 
ceptively put it, “їп order to create, in order to think at all, human beings 
require some mental tool or machine, and that ‘machine lives in the intri- 
cate networks of their own memory,” All creative thinking, including 
interpretation of texts, is thus intimately connected with the functions of 
memory and mental representations. The present study focuses on the 
process of interpretation from the perspective of how the human mind 
makes sense of а text by means of the creation and integration of multiple 


? Carruthers, Craft of Thought, 7. 
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mental representations, in a production of meaning that will always be in 
constant and crucial dependence on context, prior knowledge, individual 
idiosyncrasies, and social constraints. 

The study is thus based on an analysis of Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. using 
recent theories developed within the multidisciplinary field of cognitive 
poetics.!? Instead of trying to get at the minds of the ancient authors and 
their intentions, the selected texts are here approached from the perspec- 
tive of the potential patterns of thought prompted in a reading of these 
texts. In short, the question concerns how the selected texts trigger ways 
of thinking about important issues relating to the world, the self, reality, 
and salvation. By adapting to the analysis of allusions and intertextual- 
ity a cognitive theoretical perspective developed primarily with a view to 
the study of metaphor, metonymy and related phenomena, this study also 
constitutes an attempt to analyse these subjects from a unified method- 
ological perspective grounded in the study of human cognition. 


s. THE TExTS: THE EXEGESIS ON THE 
SOUL AND THE GOSPEL OF PHILIP 


Why, among the around fifty tractates that make up the contents of the 
Nag Hammadi Codices, choose specifically Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. as 
the subjects of the present inquiry? There are several reasons for this 
choice. For a start, these are two of the Nag Hammadi tractates that most 
clearly combine the use of scriptural allusions and citations with direct 
references to ritual actions, and in doing so they employ strikingly similar 
imagery based on embodied experience. Concepts like procreation and 
birth/ rebirth, together with related concepts like marriage, prostitution, 
and fornication, are prominent in both texts. Moreover, both texts are 
among the few Nag Hammadi tractates that contain references to the 
much debated concept of the “bridal chamber.” Furthermore, both Exeg. 
Soul and Gos. Phil. eschew the kind of complicated mythological and 
cosmological systems we find in many of the other Nag Hammadi texts, 
such as for example the Apocryphon of John and the Tripartite Tractate, 
while focussing on the importance of transformation through ritual 
practice, using concepts taken from basic embodied experience, partly 
metaphorically and partly metonymically, in soteriologically charged 


10 For a discussion and definition of cognitive poetics, see chapter 2. 
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discourses where familiar everyday concepts are referenced in order both 
to explicate and to establish realities on an ontologically higher level. 
Finally, the two texts are also united by the fact that they have come down 
to us as parts ofthe same codex, being the third and sixth tractates of Nag 
Hammadi Codex II. In sum, then, the texts were chosen on the basis of 
similarities of imagery and for their combination of scriptural exegesis 
and mystagogy.!! 

For all their similarities, however, the two texts are also quite different. 
One of them, Exeg. Soul, is quite short and sports a relatively straight- 
forward narrative framework, while the other, Gos. Phil., is both consid- 
erably longer, highly complicated, and has no narrative framework. Due 
to these differences I have chosen to treat Exeg. Soul first, in chapter 3, 
and the more complicated Gos. Phil. after it, in chapter 4. In this way the 
usability of the methodological framework established in chapter 2 can 
be shown to be fruitfully employed on the shorter and simpler Exeg. Soul 
first, before it is then put to use on the more difficult Gos. Phil. Finally, in 
chapter 5, the two texts are compared from the perspective of the preced- 
ing analysis, highlighting similarities and differences between the two in 
their use of metaphors and Scripture, in their treatment of rituals, and in 
their overall theologies. 


5.1. The Manuscript: Nag Hammadi Codex II 


Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. are two of the seven tractates that make up the 
contents of Nag Hammadi Codex II, the other texts in this codex being 
the Apocryphon of John (NHC IL1), the Gospel of Thomas (NHC П,2), 
the Hypostasis of the Archons (NHC IL4), On the Origin of the World 
(МНС 11,5), and the Book of Thomas the Contender (NHC Пу). 


!! None of the other Nag Hammadi texts display all of the features enumerated above. 

12 For a detailed description of the codex, see Seren Giversen, Apocryphon Johannis: 
The Coptic Text of the Apocryphon Johannis in the Nag Hammadi Codex II with Transla- 
tion, Introduction and Commentary (ATDan 5; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1963), 19-40. 
For details on especially the palaeography, dialect and orthography of the Codex, see 
also Bentley Layton, “Introduction,” in Gospel According to Thomas, Gospel According to 
Philip, Hypostasis of the Archons, and Indexes (ed. Bentley Layton; vol. 1 of Nag Ham- 
madi Codex II,2-7 Together with XIIL2*, Brit. Lib. Or.4926(1), and Р. Oxy. 1, 654, 655; 
NHS 20; Leiden: Brill, 1989), 1-18. For details on the binding of the codex, see also Linda 
K. Ogden, “The Binding of Codex II? in Gospel According to Thomas, Gospel According to 
Philip, Hypostasis of the Archons, and Indexes (ed. Bentley Layton; vol. 1 of Nag Hammadi 
Codex II,2-7 Together with XIIL2*, Brit. Lib. Or.4926(1), and P. Oxy. 1, 654, 655; NHS 20; 
Leiden: Brill, 1989), 19-25. 
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The most relevant comparative material for Codex II is of course the 
other Nag Hammadi Codices. The only one of these for which we have 
a firm terminus post quem is Codex УП, which contains a letter in the 
cartonnage dated to October 348, and hence Codex VII must have been 
manufactured later than this date. The terminus ante quem is more 
problematic, however, since it is pretty much impossible to know how 
much later this letter was put to use as cartonnage, and hence how much 
later the codex was manufactured. It could have been the same year, 
but it could also very well have been fifty or maybe even one hundred 
years later.'^ Moreover, while there is datable material in the cartonnage 
of Codex VII, Codex II is one of the three Nag Hammadi codices that 
did not have any papyrus fragments at all as cartonnage. This codex 
must therefore be dated on purely palaeographical grounds and on the 
grounds of its similarity with the other Nag Hammadi codices, especially 
Codex VII, and other comparable codices of the period.^ On such 
grounds Codex II has been dated by some to the first half of the fourth 
century,! and by others to the late fourth or early fifth century." The 
most detailed attempt at dating Codex II was made by Soren Giversen in 
his edition of Apoc. John. Giversen there dated the codex to between the 
years 330 and 340 on codicological and palaeographic grounds.!? These 
are, however, highly uncertain criteria when it comes to dating Coptic 
manuscripts.'? Moreover, Giversen' dating is based on a comparison of 


13 See J. W.B. Barns, et al., Nag Hammadi Codices: Greek and Coptic Papyri from the 
Cartonnage of the Covers (NHS 16; Leiden: Brill, 1981), 5, 11; cf. also Stephen Emmel, 
“Religious Tradition, Textual Transmission, and the Nag Hammadi Codices,” in The Nag 
Hammadi Library After Fifty Years: Proceedings of the 1995 Society of Biblical Literature 
Commemoration (ed. John D. Turner and Anne McGuire; NHS 44; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 
35-36. 

14 Cf. Stephen Етте], “The Coptic Gnostic Texts as Witnesses to the Production 
and Transmission of Gnostic (and Other) Traditions,’ in Das Thomasevangelium: Entste- 
hung—Rezeption—Theologie (ed. Jorg Frey, et al; BZNW 157; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
2008), 38. 

15 See Hans-Martin Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium (Nag Hammadi-Codex 11,3): 
neu herausgegeben, übersetzt und erklárt (TUGAL 143; Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1997), 
2; 

16 See, e.g., Schenke, Philippus-Evangelium, 2-3. 

17 See, e.g., Wesley W. Isenberg, "Ihe Coptic Gospel According to Philip" (Ph.D. diss., 
University of Chicago, 1968), 10-23. 

18 See Giversen, Apocryphon Johannis, 28-40, 45, 287; Soren Giversen, Filipsevangeliet: 
Indledning, studier, oversættelse og noter (Copenhagen: Gads, 1966), 11. 

19 See, e.g., Frederik Wisse, “The Coptic Versions of the New Testament,” in The Text of 
the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis: A Volume 
in Honor of Bruce M. Metzger (ed. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes; SD 46; Grand 
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Codex II with a very small number of other manuscripts, many of which 
are themselves of uncertain date, and on some questionable arguments.?? 
These factors combine to make his dating decidedly less than certain. In 
summary, there does not seem to be any firm evidence that allows us to 
establish with any certainty either a terminus post quem or a terminus 
ante quem for Codex II. On the scant evidence available to us, then, 
even though the manuscript may conceivably have been manufactured 
as early as the first half of the fourth century it seems wise to allow for 
the possibility that the codex may actually have been manufactured as 
late as the fifth century?! 

Despite the fact that it has often been assumed that the Nag Hammadi 
codices were buried as a result of Athanasius festal letter of 367 or the 
anti-Origenist purge that followed the death of Evagrius Ponticus in 
399,2? we actually have no firm indications with regard to the date of their 
burial.? The pottery bowl that was used to seal the jar containing the 


Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1995), 133. Wisse urges "great caution" in dating early Coptic 
biblical papyri (ibid.), and points out that "dates are often assigned by papyrologists whose 
expertise is Greek rather than Coptic palaeography. It is telling that the late Paul E. Kahle, 
Jr., one of the few scholars with a broad knowledge of Coptic texts, generally preferred 
considerably later dates than those assigned by Greek papyrologists" (ibid., n. 10). Wisse 
states with regard to Greek palaeography that one "can normally only claim to be accurate 
within about 100 years. Some papyrologists venture to pinpoint dates within 25 years, 
but this is seldom warranted on palaeographical grounds alone, and would be totally 
inappropriate for Coptic MSS" (ibid., 131 n. 1). Emmel puts it in even stronger terms, 
stating that ^I shudder to think of what uncertain ground we tread when considering 
Coptic paleography and codicology" (Emmel, “The Coptic Gnostic Texts,” 38). On Coptic 
palaeography, cf. also Bentley Layton, "Towards a New Coptic Palaeography,’ in Acts of 
the Second International Congress of Coptic Studies: Roma, 22-26 September 1980 (ed. Tito 
Orlandi and Frederik Wisse; Rome: C.I.M., 1985), 149-158. 

20 The lack of pagination is for instance taken as “a sign of primitiveness and age" 
(Giversen, Apocryphon Johannis, 37). 

21 Cf. Emmel, “The Coptic Gnostic Texts,” 38. 

22 See, e.g., Armand Veilleux, “Monasticism and Gnosis in Egypt, in The Roots of 
Egyptian Christianity (ed. Birger A. Pearson and James E. Goehring; SAC; Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1986), 290. 

23 As Armand Veilleux puts it with regard to Athanasius’ festal letter, “the connection 
between that letter and the burying of the Nag Hammadi library is one of those scientific 
hypotheses that are put forward without any real proof, and then are repeated by everyone 
as if they had been demonstrated” (Veilleux, “Monasticism and Gnosis in Egypt,’ 290- 
291; cf. also Aloys Grillmeier, From the Council of Chalcedon [451] to Gregory the 
Great [590-604]: The Church of Alexandria with Nubia and Ethiopia After 451 [vol. 2, 
Part 4 of Christ in Christian Tradition; in collaboration with Theresia Hainthaler, trans. 
O.C. Dean, Jr; London: Mowbray, 1996], 214). As for the related question of who 
manufactured, used, or commissioned the Nag Hammadi codices, the jury is still out. I 
will not discuss this question in the present study, but for the state of the question, see esp. 
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codices is typical of the fourth and fifth centuries,” but it is not possible 
to determine when the jar and the codices where actually buried.” There 
are indications that a burial shortly after Athanasius' festal letter of 367 
might be too early, however, as it seems clear that such materials were in 
circulation in Upper Egypt around the middle of the fifth century.” 


5.2. Issues of Translation and Transmission 


It is generally held that the Nag Hammadi texts are translations," but 
what is the relationship between the preserved Coptic texts and their 
hypothetical originals? "Based on what we know generally ofthe develop- 
ment of written Coptic, it is most likely that the translations were made 


Alexandr Khosroyev, Die Bibliothek von Nag Hammadi: Einige Probleme des Christentums 
in Ägypten während der ersten Jahrhunderte (Arbeiten zum spátantiken und koptischen 
Agypten 7; Altenberge: Oros Verlag, 1995); James E. Goehring, “The Provenance of the 
Nag Hammadi Codices Once More;' in Ascetica, Gnostica, Liturgica, Orientalia: Papers 
Presented at the Thirteenth International Conference on Patristic Studies Held in Oxford 
1999 (ed. Maurice F. Wiles and Edward Yarnold; StPatr 35; Leuven: Peeters, 2001), 234- 
253; Hugo Lundhaug, “Мар Hammadi-kodeksene og den tidlige monastiske tradisjon i 
Egypt,’ Meddelanden Fran Collegium Patristicum Lundense 24 (2009): 33-59. 

4 On the pottery bowl used to seal the jar, see James E. Goehring, “An Early Roman 
Bowl from the Monastery of Pachomius at Pbow and the Milieu of the Nag Hammadi 
Codices; in Coptica—Gnostica—Manichaica: Mélanges offerts a Wolf-Peter Funk (ed. 
Louis Painchaud and Paul-Hubert Poirier; BCNH, Études 7; Québec: Les Presses de 
l'Université Laval, 2006), 357-371. Such bowls were in use between ca. 350-550 СЕ (see 
ibid., 362 n. 18; 366 n. 32). 

?5 See Emmel, “Religious Tradition,’ 36. 

26 See, e.g., Dioscorus of Alexandria, Epistula ad Sinuthium; Shenoute, I Am Amazed; 
Tito Orlandi, ^A Catechesis Against Apocryphal Texts by Shenute and the Gnostic Texts of 
Nag Hammadi,” HTR 75:1 (1982): 85-95; Grillmeier, The Church of Alexandria, 169-214; 
Dwight W. Young, “The Milieu of Nag Hammadi: Some Historical Considerations; VC 
24 (1970): 127-137; D.W. Johnson, “Coptic Reactions to Gnosticism and Manichaeism,” 
Mus 100 (1987): 199-209; Jon E. Dechow, Dogma and Mysticism in Early Christianity: 
Epiphanius of Cyprus and the Legacy of Origen (North American Patristic Society Patristic 
Monograph Series 13; Macon, GA: Mercer University Press, 1988), 233-240; Elizabeth 
A. Clark, The Origenist Controversy: The Cultural Construction of an Early Christian 
Debate (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992), 151-153. For the view that the Nag 
Hammadi codices were probably buried in the fifth century, see, e.g., Young, “The Milieu 
of Nag Hammadi,” 137; Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel" 22. 

27 Бог Exeg. Soul, see, e.g., Peter Nagel, “Die Septuaginta-Zitate in der koptisch- 
gnostischen 'Exegese über die Seele (Nag Hammadi Codex П)? APF 22 (1973): 249- 
269; Peter Nagel, "Die Septuaginta in den Nag Hammadi-Teksten,’ in The Nag Hammadi 
Texts in the History of Religions: Proceedings of the International Conference at the Royal 
Academy of Sciences and Letters in Copenhagen, September 19-24, 1995, on the Occasion 
of the soth Anniversary of the Nag Hammadi Discovery (ed. Seren Giversen, et al.; 
Historisk-Filosofiske Skrifter 26; Copenhagen: The Royal Danish Academy of Sciences 
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sometime after the mid-to-late third century" argues Stephen Emmel, 
but he adds the important caveat that "only for the works in Codices I, 
VIL and XI can we be relatively confident that they were already trans- 
lated by the end of the fourth century??? Michael Williams has pointed 
out that there has been a tendency among scholars of the Nag Ham- 
madi tractates “to equate rather too facilely or thoughtlessly the ‘text’ of 
a given writing only with what is after all our own modern text-critical 
'guess-timate about the ‘original; skipping past on our way perfectly real, 
physical copies of that writing that someone did use"? Emmel notes that 
scholars mostly “take it for granted that the Nag Hammadi tractates bear 
some more or less close relationship to a hypothetical original compo- 
sition, and we move back and forth between the Coptic text we have 
and the original we would like to have??? He rightly points out that this 
practice is tantamount to traversing a minefield, for “the Coptic phases 
of transmission pose nearly insurmountable barriers to recovering the 
translators’ Vorlagen. It is not yet clear to what extent we can even recover 
the original texts of the Coptic translations??! Analysing the preserved 
Coptic texts, translations or not, thus seems to be a much less hypotheti- 
cal venture than trying to analyse their lost Vorlagen, not to mention the 
hypothetical originals. Despite this, however, “there is one obvious task 
that has not yet been carried out thoroughly and consistently,’ Emmel 
points out, “that is, to read the Nag Hammadi Codices as a part of Cop- 
tic literature??? Such a task involves reading “the texts exactly as we have 


and Letters, 2002), 164-182; Jean-Marie Sevrin, L'Exégése de lame (NH П, б): Texte établi 
et présenté (BCNH Section “Textes” 9; Québec: Les Presses de Université Laval, 1983), 
56; for Gos. Phil., see, e.g., Eric Segelberg, “The Antiochene Background of the Gospel 
of Philip,” BSAC 18 (1966): 223; Wesley W. Isenberg, “The Gospel According to Philip: 
Introduction,’ in Gospel According to Thomas, Gospel According to Philip, Hypostasis of the 
Archons, and Indexes (ed. Bentley Layton; vol. 1 of Nag Hammadi Codex II,2-7 Together 
with XIIL2*, Brit. Lib. Or.4926(1), and P. Oxy. 1, 654, 655; NHS 20; Leiden: Brill, 1989), 
131; Schenke, Philippus-Evangelium, 4; Walter C. Till, Das Evangelium nach Philippos 
(PTS 2; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1963), 6; Bentley Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures: A 
New Translation with Annotations and Introductions (London: SCM Press, 1987), 325- 
327; Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 19-21; Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 12-13. 

28 Emmel, “Religious Tradition,’ 37. 

29 Michael Allen Williams, “Response to the Papers of Karen King, Frederik Wisse, 
Michael Waldstein and Sergio La Porta,’ in The Nag Hammadi Library After Fifty Years: 
Proceedings of the 1995 Society of Biblical Literature Commemoration (ed. John D. Turner 
and Anne McGuire; NHS 44; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 209. 

3° Emmel, “Religious Tradition,” 40-41, Emmel's emphasis. 

31 Emmel, “Religious Tradition,’ 41. 

32 Emmel, “Religious Tradition,” 42, Emmel’s emphasis. 
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them in the Nag Hammadi Codices in an effort to reconstruct the reading 
experience of whoever owned each of the Codices??? 

Now, my aim in this study is not to reconstruct the experience of 
reading Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. by those who owned Codex II. Such 
an enterprise would also need to take fully into account the other five 
tractates of the codex and how all seven of them interact in a reading 
of the codex as a whole. This kind of approach is outside the scope 
of the present study, however, due to the expansive nature of such an 
undertaking. What I have tried to do is more modest, but still not far 
removed from Emmel’s suggestion, as I do aim to focus on the reading 
experience of the Coptic texts of Gos. Phil. and Exeg. Soul as we find 
them in Nag Hammadi Codex II. I have tried to read the two selected 
tractates as much as possible on their own terms, both independently 
of each other and independently of the rest of the texts in Codex II and 
the other Nag Hammadi codices. But although I do not focus strictly on 
the manuscript as such, neither do I try to get back to any hypothetical 
originals or Vorlagen. 

What are the implications of such an approach? My focus on the texts 
as we have them in the preserved manuscript means that, although it has 
been argued that our Coptic versions presuppose Greek originals, I will 
stick to an analysis of Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. from the point of view 
of how the texts function in their Coptic form. This choice is motivated 
firstly by the fact that for both Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. we have only this 
one single manuscript witness and we cannot possibly know the extent or 
nature of the changes that may have been made to the texts,” whether in 


33 Emmel, “Religious Tradition,’ 42. 

34 As Bentley Layton has noted, “in the case of the Nag Hammadi manuscripts it 
is crucially important to observe that the original language (Greek) is precisely what 
we do not have? I cannot, however, agree with Laytons rather optimistic conclusion 
that “if we cannot reconstruct that lost Greek original on paper, still we can hope to 
approximate the ancient author’s own culture and thought through a recovery of its 
meaning in a sympathetic English translation keyed to a commentary oriented above all 
towards Greek usage. Conceivably the ancient Coptic version might be substituted for the 
English translation: but since ancientness in itself is no virtue, and since Coptic diction is 
notoriously nonphilosophical, modern ‘classicist’s English’ (provided that it is accurate) 
will probably be in closer touch with the ancient author's Hellenistic thought than ancient 
Coptic, whose nuances of diction, philosophical or otherwise, are largely lost upon us 
and in any case are certainly not Greek” (Bentley Layton, “The Recovery of Gnosticism: 
The Philologist’s Task in the Investigation of Nag Hammadi,” SecCent 1 [1981]: 97). 
Robert McL. Wilson, however, argues for a rather different solution: “Is [the translator] 
to translate the Coptic as it stands, obscurities and all, or the Greek which he can more 
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their possible translation from Greek into Coptic or in their later Coptic 
phases of transmission.” Moreover, as Ariel Shisha-Halevy has pointed 
out, 


no argument can be raised for a direct Greek-system influence on the 
choice of a distinctive form in Coptic, while the motivation for the Cop- 
tic translator's choice must yet stem from, be triggered by the Greek text in 
some way. The translator "improves" on the Greek, by necessity, since Cop- 
tic makes distinctions the Greek does not, and choice in the re-writing by 
the Coptic writer-translator must be made, by the exigencies of the Cop- 
tic system. This then often results in additional or different information 
being introduced into the text, and trying to comprehend or determine 
the function-meaning of the Coptic by the Greek as a simple point of ref- 
erence is fundamentally wrong.?é 


As Chris Reintges rightly notes, “where a Greek source is missing, the 
distinction between original and translated literature becomes a moot 
point,” and, as he points out, “the originality of some work can generally 
not be determined on the basis of linguistic criteria alone??? I have thus 
deemed it to be the most sound approach to simply stick to the texts as 
they have actually been preserved, in the language in which they have 
been preserved, and not to try to analyse them on the basis of the Greek 
originals we think may lie behind the Coptic texts 

Another reason for this approach is that there are good chances that 
the texts might have been substantially altered at one or more stages in 
their transmission. The simple fact that both Exeg. Soul and especially 
Gos. Phil. deal with the interpretation ofliturgy makes such changes espe- 
cially likely, since as Paul Bradshaw has persuasively argued, “documents 
dealing with liturgical matters are particularly prone to editorial correc- 
tions so as to give authoritative status to current worship practices??? 


or less confidently suspect to lie behind it? The answer must surely be "Translate the 
Coptic” (Robert McL. Wilson, “The Trials of a Translator: Some Translation Problems in 
the Nag Hammadi Texts,” in Les Textes de Nag Hammadi: Colloque du Centre d'Histoire des 
Religions [Strasbourg, 23-25 octobre 1974] [ed. Jacques-É. Ménard; NHS 7; Leiden: Brill, 
1975], 38). Cf. also Ariel Shisha-Halevy's sober assessment of the relationship between a 
Coptic translation and its Greek original, quoted below. 

35 Cf. Emmel, “Religious Tradition" 

36 Ariel Shisha-Halevy, "Future, Present, Narrative Past: A Triple Note on Oxyrhyn- 
chite Tempuslehre; Hallesche Beiträge zur Orientwissenschaft 35 (2003): 251-252. 

37 Chris Н. Reintges, Coptic Egyptian (Sahidic Dialect): A Learners Grammar (Afrika- 
wissenschaftliche Lehrbücher 15; Köln: Rüdiger Kóppe Verlag, 2004), 4. 

38 Paul Е Bradshaw, The Search for the Origins of Christian Worship: Sources and 
Methods for the Study of Early Liturgy (2nd rev. and enl. ed.; London: SPCK, 2002), 91. 
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This, he stresses, includes all phases of transmission, including the trans- 
lation of works from опе language to another.” Bradshaw refers to this as 
“living literature,’ that is, “material which circulates within a community 
and forms a part of its heritage and tradition but which is constantly sub- 
ject to revision and rewriting to reflect changing historical and cultural 
circumstances" ^" Moreover, we know from the case of the first text of 
Codex II, Apoc. John, which is also known from three additional copies,*! 
that texts like the singularly attested Gos. Phil. and Exeg. Soul may also 
have existed in very different versions. What Bradshaw terms “living lit- 
erature” is “characterized by the existence of multiple recensions, some- 
times exhibiting quantitive differences (i.e., longer and shorter versions) 
and sometimes qualitive differences (i.e., various ways of saying the same 
thing, often with no clear reflection of a single Urtext), and sometimes 
both?” These characteristics all fit with regard to Apoc. John, and there 
is no reason why Gos. Phil. and Exeg. Soul should not be equally good 
examples of such "living literature? 

Unfortunately Nag Hammadi Codex II has come to us somewhat 
damaged. The codex has been marred by “а systematic worm" which 
in the case of Gos. Phil. “ate a broad path through the lower part of 
every page of this work, as Kendrick Grobel puts it,? and although the 
situation is better with regard to Exeg. Soul, even here there are many 
instances of unrestorable damage to the text. I have chosen to adopt a 
conservative approach with regard to the restoration of the many lacunae 
in this manuscript. The fact that we do not have additional attestation for 
either Gos. Phil. or Exeg. Soul renders proper textual criticism practically 
impossible.^ Moreover, in the case of Gos. Phil. the unpredictable and 


3° Bradshaw, Search for the Origins, 91. 

40 Bradshaw, Search for the Origins, 5. See also Paul Е Bradshaw, “Liturgy and ‘Living 
Literature? in Liturgy in Dialogue: Essays in Memory of Ronald Jasper (ed. Paul Bradshaw 
and Bryan Spinks; London: SPCK, 1993), 138-153. 

^! In addition to the version preserved in Nag Hammadi Codex П, Apoc. John is 
also found in Codex Ш (NHC Шы), Codex IV (NHC ГУ), and in Codex Papyrus 
Berolinensis 8502 (BG 8502,2). All versions are conveniently published in the synoptic 
critical edition by Michael Waldstein and Frederik Wisse, eds., The Apocryphon of John: 
Synopsis оў Nag Hammadi Codices IL1; Ш,1; and Гул with BG 8502,2 (NHS 33; Leiden: 
Brill, 1995). 

2 Bradshaw, Search for the Origins, 5. 

5 Kendrick Grobel, review of Robert McL. Wilson, The Gospel of Philip: Translated 
from the Coptic Text, with an Introduction and Commentary, JBL 83:3 (1964): 317. 

^ Cf. Emmel, “Religious Tradition; 41. 
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seemingly disjointed nature of the text is such that only the most limited 
reconstructions may be made with any kind of certainty. Therefore, in 
order not to distort our actual source material, I will here rely as little as 
possible on reconstructions of lacunae or emendations of the preserved 
Coptic text, since such reconstructions are by necessity often of a highly 
conjectural nature.* The approach taken in the present study is thus 
in line with that of Soren Giversen in rejecting the kind of procedure 
adopted by, e.g., Hans-Martin Schenke, who has tried to reconstruct 
most of Gos. Phil's lacunae, and especially in rejecting a tendency among 
certain scholars to be somewhat too eager to emend parts of the text that 
have actually been preserved.* 

In summary, my focus is close to the approach Emmel terms a “Coptic 
reading" of the Nag Hammadi Codices, by being in effect a study of the 
Coptic texts in the phase of transmission that is as close to the actual 
manuscript as possible, without specifically reading the texts strictly as 
parts ofthat manuscript. While, as Emmel has pointed out, such a reading 
would tell us little about the hypothetical originals as such, "the results 
of this Coptic reading would probably contribute insights that would 
be valuable for the more hypothetical investigation of the composition 
phase?" The "attraction" of such a reading, as Emmel puts it, 


is that the codices are our primary data, and presumably they were read by 
someone—or at least they were laboriously created for that purpose. Hence 
such a "Coptic reading" takes us (in theory) the shortest distance into 


5 In the words of Bentley Layton, “Nag Hammadi editors have approached emenda- 
tion in widely divergent ways. One extreme pole is occupied by a circle of scholars based 
in East Berlin,’ whose style, according to Layton, “was characterized by severe emenda- 
tion that sometimes went far beyond the stock-in-trade of homoeoteleuton, dittography, 
and metathesis,” (Layton, "Recovery of Gnosticism,’ 93-94). 

46 As Giversen puts it, "Er formalet ... at lade den foreliggende tekst komme til sin 
ret, sáledes at den ikke siger mere, men heller ikke mindre end den dokumentariske be- 
vidnelse i teksten og de slutninger, man med nodvendighed та drage udfra det bevarede, 
berettiger til, da ma der veere tale om en ganske anderledes anvendelse af konjekturer 
... De bevarede dele af en tekst må vere grundlaget ...” (Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 17, 
and cf. 20-21; cf. also Layton, “Recovery of Gnosticism,” 93: “Speculative restoration 
and restoration of unpredictable matters of fact have no value"). For Schenke's approach, 
see esp. Hans-Martin Schenke, *Das Evangelium nach Philippus: Ein Evangelium der 
Valentinianer aus dem Funde von Nag-Hamadi;" TLZ 84:1 (1959): 1-26. With regard to 
Gos. Phil., Schenke’s approach is even more questionable in light of his view of the text as 
a florilegium (see chapter 4 of the present study), due to the obvious fact that the textual 
reconstruction ofa florilegium must of necessity be fraught with even more uncertainties 
than the reconstruction of a single coherent composition. 

^ Emmel, “Religious Tradition; 42. 
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the minefield of the texts' complex history of transmission, and therefore 
should provide us with more certain—albeit quite different—results than 
other readings.*? 


In line with a Coptic reading of Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil., I have chosen 
throughout this study to quote the possible New Testament intertexts 
in Coptic rather than, or in addition to, the Greek, since these Coptic 
translations often show us more clearly the intertextual potential of a 
Coptic reading of the selected Nag Hammadi texts. Although these Nag 
Hammadi texts often do not seem to refer to the exact versions of the 
Coptic New Testament texts as we find them in preserved Coptic New 
Testament manuscripts,” neither is it possible to discern any specific 
underlying Greek text. In any case, I think that in many cases it should 
better capture the reading experience of Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. in their 
preserved Coptic versions to refer to Coptic versions of the scriptural 
intertexts. 

А few words must also be said concerning the versions of the scrip- 
tural texts that are employed. The only (almost) complete edition of the 
Sahidic New Testament is that of George William Horner, published 
between 1911 and 1924.?? Unfortunately Horner's edition of the Sahidic 
New Testament is, as Wisse puts it, “completely inadequate and out of 
date"?! Since the publication of Horner's edition many better and ear- 
lier manuscripts have come to light, and it has also become clear that 
Horner treatment of the manuscripts to which he had access was often 
both incomplete and inaccurate.” I have therefore mainly used Hans 
Quecke'^ excellent editions of Mark, Luke, and John from earlier and 


48 Emmel, “Religious Tradition,” 42-43. For an almost exactly opposite approach, see 
Layton, “Recovery of Gnosticism,” 97. 

49 Cf, e.g., Hans-Georg Gaffron, Studien zum koptischen Philippusevangelium unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Sakramente (Bonn: Rheinischen Friedrich-Wilhelms- 
Universitat, 1969), 32-62. 

5° George William Horner, ed. and trans., The Coptic Version of the New Testament 
in the Southern Dialect, Otherwise Called Sahidic and Thebaic, with Critical Apparatus, 
Literal English Translation, Register of Fragments and Estimate of the Version (7 vols.; 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911-1924). 

51 Wisse, “The Coptic Versions,” 138. See also Bruce M. Metzger, The Early Versions 
of the New Testament: Their Origin, Transmission, and Limitations (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1977), 109. 

52 See Metzger, The Early Versions, 109; Paul E. Kahle, ed., Bala’izah: Coptic Texts from 
Deir el-Bala'izah in Upper Egypt (2 vols.; London: Oxford University Press, 1954), 1:14. 
Horner' edition thus cannot give us a complete picture of the variants of late antique New 
Testament translations into Sahidic. A new critical edition of the Sahidic New Testament 
is therefore badly needed (see Metzger, The Early Versions, 109). 
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better manuscripts in the Palau-Ribes collection in Barcelona,? Gon- 
zalo Aranda Perez edition of Matthew from a manuscript in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library in New York,** Herbert Thompsons edition of Acts and 
the Pauline epistles from early manuscripts in the Chester Beatty Library 
in Dublin,” Karlheinz Schüssler's edition of the Catholic epistles,” and 
E.A. Wallis Budge's edition of Revelation." Where not otherwise stated, 
these are the editions of the Coptic New Testament texts that are cited 
throughout this study.^? 

Although a thorough comparative analysis of Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. 
in relation to other sources of the period is outside the scope of the 
present study, some forerays into comparative territory are made, in line 
with the Coptic reading of the texts, focussing primarily on material of a 
later date than what is usually invoked in studies of these texts, and with 
a special eye to Coptic material. 


6. THE NAG HAMMADI LIBRARY AND “GNOSTICISM” 


As is the case with a majority of the Nag Hammadi tractates, Exeg. 
Soul and Gos. Phil. have usually been treated in relation to the category 
of “Gnosticism.” Frederik Wisse argued already in the early eighties, 
however, that “the individual [Nag Hammadi] tractates can no longer be 
assumed to be Gnostic,’ and pointed out that “it is not enough to be able 
to claim that a writing can be read in a Gnostic way or that it seems to 
presuppose Gnostic ideas, for that can be said of many ancient writings 


53 Hans Quecke, Das Markusevangelium saidisch: Text der Handschrift PPalau Rib. 
Inv.-Nr. 182 mit den Varianten der Handschrift M 569 (PapyCast 4; Rome/ Barcelona: 
Papyrologica Castroctaviana, 1972); Hans Quecke, Das Lukasevangelium saidisch: Text 
der Handschrift PPalau Rib. Inv.-Nr. 181 mit den Varianten der Handschrift M 569 (Papy- 
Cast 6; Rome/ Barcelona: Papyrologica Castroctaviana, 1977); Hans Quecke, Das Johan- 
nesevangelium saidisch: Text der Handschrift PPalau Rib. Inv.-Nr. 183 mit den Varianten 
der Handschriften 813 und 814 der Chester Beatty Library und der Handschrift M 569 
(PapyCast 11; Rome/ Barcelona: Papyrologica Castroctaviana, 1984). 

54 Gonzalo Aranda Perez, El Evangelio de San Mateo en Copto Sahidico (Textos y 
Estudios “Cardenal Cisneros” 35; Madrid: С.5.І.С., 1984). 

55 Herbert Thompson, ed., The Coptic Version of the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline 
Epistles in the Sahidic Dialect (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1932). 

56 Karlheinz Schüssler, Die katolischen Briefe in der koptischen (sahidischen) Version (2 
vols.; CSCO 528-529, Scriptores Coptici 45-46; Leuven: Peeters, 1991). 

57 Е.А. Wallis Budge, ed., Coptic Biblical Texts in the Dialect of Upper Egypt (London: 
British Museum, 1912). 

55 The quotations from these editions have been orthographically normalised. All 
translations are my own. 
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which are clearly not Gnostic in origin??? While Wisse only critiqued the 
categorisation of Nag Hammadi tractates as “gnostic,” and not the cate- 
gory of “Gnosticism” as such,® a direct challenge of the category itself 
followed a little over a decade later. In his important book Rethinking 
“Gnosticism”: An Argument for Dismantling a Dubious Category, Michael 
Williams mounted the first extended case against the use of the category 
in the study of the Nag Hammadi texts. He here delineated two main 
approaches to the definition of “Gnosticism” among modern scholars.°! 
The first approach, according to Williams, has been to ground the cat- 
egory in the self-definition, or at least self-designation, of certain fig- 
ures and groups in antiquity? while the second approach has been to 
define “Gnosticism” typologically.9 Williams challenged the validity of 
the results of both of these approaches. Following partly in the foot- 
steps of Morton Smith, Williams showed self-definition to be an inad- 
equate criterion on the grounds that there is in fact scant evidence in the 
sources for its actual use among the groups or texts it has customarily 
been used to label. Moreover, as Morton Smith had already pointed out 
in an important paper at the Yale conference on “Gnosticism” in 1978, the 
sources where the use of gnostikos as a self-definition is actually attested 
are those which are not usually classified as “Gnostic,” but are instead Pla- 
tonic sources and Christian sources usually considered to belong to the 
Christian “mainstream,” the writings of Clement of Alexandria being the 
prime example.® As for the typological definition, Williams systemati- 
cally challenged the various constituent parts of the typological construct 


5° Frederik Wisse, "Prolegomena to the Study of the New Testament and Gnosis,’ in 
The New Testament and Gnosis: Essays in Honour of Robert McL. Wilson (ed. A.H.B. Logan 
and A.J.M. Wedderburn; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1983), 138. 

6° Wisse argued that “apart from the Hermetic tractates in Codex VI, none of the trac- 
tates fits comfortably into the sect descriptions of the heresiologists. For those which have 
affinities with the ancient reports of the teachings of the Valentinians one would have to 
assume that they represent a previously unknown branch or sect” (Wisse, “Prolegomena,” 
141). 

61 See Michael Allen Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”: An Argument for Dismantling 
a Dubious Category (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996), 29-53. 

See Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”, esp. 29, 31-43. 

See Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”, esp. 29-31, 43-50. 

64 See Morton Smith, review of Ugo Bianchi, The Origins of Gnosticism, JBL 89 (1970): 
82-84; Morton Smith, “The History of the Term Gnostikos;' in Sethian Gnosticism (ed. 
Bentley Layton; vol. 2 of The Rediscovery of Gnosticism: Proceedings of the International 
Conference on Gnosticism at Yale, New Haven, Connecticut, March 28-31, 1978; SHR 41; 
Leiden: Brill, 1981), 796-807. 

65 See M. Smith, “History of the Term Gnostikos.” 
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of “Gnosticism” throughout his Rethinking “Gnosticism”, and showed the 
net result to be a category which is untenable as a heuristic device with 
regard to our late antique sources, demonstrating how the frequently 
contradictory cognitive models embodied in the category of “Gnosti- 
cism" have distorted interpretation of the actual texts that have usually 
been regarded as primary sources of the category, most prominently 
those of the Nag Hammadi Codices.® More recently, Karen King has 
extended Williams critique by showing convincingly how modern schol- 
ars in their use of the category have often mistaken the early Christian 
heresiologists’ rhetoric for facts, and have thus persistently reinscribed 
the church fathers agendas, perpetuating their caricatured descriptions 
of their opponents and their delineations of orthodoxy and heresy.®” In 
summary, the studies of Williams and King supplement each other well 
and combine to render problematic any further scholarly use of “Gnosti- 
cism" as a category, especially in relation to texts like those contained in 
the Nag Hammadi codices. 

In the history of scholarship the use ofthe category of “Gnosticism” has 
over the years contributed to the production of an abundance of percep- 
tive and interesting interpretations of the Nag Hammadi texts and other 
late antique sources. However, the category has also blocked from view 
a great number of alternative interpretations of the same material, inter- 
pretations that may be brought to light by bringing other categories and 
interpretive frameworks to bear on the sources. Moreover, it is crucial 
not only to question the way in which “Gnosticism” has been employed 


$6 See Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”; Michael Allen Williams, “Was There a Gnos- 
tic Religion? Strategies for a Clearer Analysis,’ in Was There a Gnostic Religion? (ed. Antti 
Marjanen; Publications of the Finnish Exegetical Society 87; Helsinki: Finnish Exegetical 
Society, 2005), 55-79. СЇ. also Michel К. Desjardins, *Rethinking the Study of Gnosti- 
cism; R&T 12:3/4 (2005): 370-384; Hugo Lundhaug, "'Gnostisisme' og 'Valentinian- 
isme: To problematiske kategorier i studiet ау Nag Hammadi-biblioteket og tidlig kris- 
tendom, Chaos 36 (2001): 27-43. 

67 See esp. Karen L. King, What is Gnosticism? (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press / Har- 
vard University Press, 2003); Karen L. King, “The Origins of Gnosticism and the Identity 
of Christianity,’ in Was There a Gnostic Religion? (ed. Antti Marjanen; Publications of 
the Finnish Exegetical Society 87; Helsinki: Finnish Exegetical Society, 2005), 103-120. 
The patristic texts in question are in particular Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, Clement of 
Alexandria, Stromata and Excerpta ex Theodoto, Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haere- 
sium, Tertullian, Adversus Valentinianos and De praescriptione haereticorum, Origen, 
Commentarii in evangelium Joannis, Epiphanius, Panarion. 

58 Viewed in this light, it may be argued that it is not so much the “Gnosticism” 
category as such that is the problem, as its hegemonic position as the category of analysis 
with regard to a selection of late antique sources, most notably the Nag Hammadi 
tractates. 
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as a heuristic device for the purpose of understanding individual texts, 
but also to question the way in which it has been used to organise our late 
antique sources. Interpretations of the sources are intimately connected 
with their classification, and the classification of a majority of Nag Ham- 
madi tractates as "Gnostic" has tended to set these sources apart from 
other early Christian sources, leading to their being interpreted in oppo- 
sition to the latter rather than as parts of broadly the same category. 

In her book on Apoc. John, Karen King summarises the situation well 
when she states that the Nag Hammadi texts 


have challenged and continue to challenge what we thought we knew was 
the theological nature of Gnosticism. So now that we have pulled back 
from our preconceptions and begun to ask, what is Gnosticism? It seems 
clear that the term carries so much intellectual baggage that it must be set 
aside in order to begin to examine the texts afresh.9? 


As King argues, rather than generalise concerning the beliefs of “Gnos- 
tics" and "Sethians" (and I would here add “Valentinians” as another cat- 
egory that is ripe for deconstruction)” we should instead “talk about par- 
ticular texts. The goal is not to create the perfect category (an impossi- 
bility in any case), but to make these texts available for critical and con- 
structive work, whether in historical reconstruction or theology"?! This 
is exactly the aim of the present study, to read Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. 
as examples of early Christianity in a broad sense, rather than reading 
them in terms of their “deviance from the posited purity of Christian 
origins; as King puts it.” In order to escape the problems convincingly 
presented in such detail by Williams and King, I have in the present study 
chosen to abandon not only the term, but also the category of “Gnosti- 
cism” altogether. In doing so I hope to show more clearly, on the selected 
Nag Hammadi tractates own terms, how these Christian texts interpret 
Scripture and ritual practice in conjunction, and how in this process they 
employ conceptual blends” based on embodied experience in their rea- 
soning and rhetoric. 


99 Karen L. King, The Secret Revelation of John (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 2006), ix. 

70 Cf. Lundhaug, “ ‘Gnostisisme og '"Valentinianisme? 

7! King, Secret Revelation of John, ix. 

7? King, Secret Revelation of John, ix. 

73 This approach has also recently been argued by Desjardins, “Rethinking the Study 
of Gnosticism”. See also Lundhaug, "'Gnostisisme' og *Valentinianisme? 

74 This term is discussed in chapter 2. 
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THEORETICAL AND METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 


"Reading entails an immense labor of 
imaginative construction?! 


1. CONCEPTUAL AND INTERTEXTUAL BLENDING 


While reading texts from the Nag Hammadi corpus, one is frequently 
confronted with densely allusive and seemingly incoherent passages sat- 
urated with opaque symbolism and strange imagery, creating interpretive 
knots that are notoriously difficult to untie. The problems caused by such 
passages, and the very complexity of texts like Gos. Phil. and Exeg. Soul, 
have prompted me to search for new interpretive tools that may help us 
confront them. 

“The best place to begin analyzing discourses,’ Philip Eubanks sug- 
gests, “is often with its salient metaphors and metonymies. One impor- 
tant advantage of this approach is that it helps us to locate a discourses 
principal and most rhetorically potent ideas”? However, as Eubanks 
emphasises, it is not enough just to identify key metaphors and meton- 
ymies. What is needed is a thorough analysis of the function of such 
devices in discourse? This chapter constitutes an attempt to outline a 
common theoretical framework for analysing the interlinking functions 
of metaphors, intertextuality and related phenomena in the texts under 
scrutiny. My aim is to show how such a theoretical framework may prove 
to be a valuable tool in the interpretation of these and other texts from 
Antiquity, and how it may also provide the basis for a unified approach 
to theorising about their broader contexts. 


! Elaine Scarry, "On Vivacity: The Difference Between Daydreaming and Imagining- 
Under-Authorial-Instruction;' Representations 52 (1995): 21. 

? Philip Eubanks, “Globalization, “Corporate Rule; and Blended Worlds: A Concep- 
tual-Rhetorical Analysis of Metaphor, Metonymy, and Conceptual Blending,” Metaphor 
and Symbol 20:3 (2005): 195. 

3 See Eubanks, “Globalization,” 195. 
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The approach that is outlined in the present chapter is very much 
inspired by the steadily increasing body of research into metaphor and 
related subjects within the cognitive sciences. More specifically it may 
be said to fall within the boundaries of the emerging multi-disciplinary 
field that may be referred to as cognitive poetics, i.e., the application of 
the cognitive sciences to the study of literature.* As Keith Oatley defines 
it, 


cognitive science is about knowledge, conscious and unconscious, about 
how it is represented, how it is used by human and artificial minds, and 
how it may be organised for particular purposes. It is interdisciplinary and 
multi-methodological. Cognitive poetics shares the same commitments to 
be broad rather than narrow. It derives from psychology, linguistics, and 
literary theory. Its field is literature, including texts that are read, movies 
and plays that are seen, poetry that is heard.° 


Although it is texts from the Nag Hammadi Codices that are the focus of 
the present study, the methodology that will presently be outlined should 
be applicable to the study of any text, literary or otherwise. 


4 For the notion of cognitive poetics I am using here, see, e.g., Peter Stockwell, Cog- 
nitive Poetics: An Introduction (London: Routledge, 2002); Joanna Gavins and Gerard 
Steen, eds., Cognitive Poetics in Practice (London: Routledge, 2003). Note that this is a 
much broader understanding of cognitive poetics than that of Reuven Tsur who first 
coined the term (see e.g., Reuven Tsur, “Aspects of Cognitive Poetics,” in Cognitive Stylis- 
tics: Language and Cognition in Text Analysis [ed. Elena Semino and Jonathan Culpeper; 
Linguistic Approaches to Literature 1; Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2002], 279-318; cf. 
Margaret H. Freeman, "Poetry and the Scope of Metaphor: Toward a Cognitive Theory 
of Literature,” in Metaphor and Metonymy at the Crossroads: A Cognitive Perspective [ed. 
Antonio Barcelona; Topics in English Linguistics 30; Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, 2000], 
253-254, 278 n. 3). For the relationship between cognitive poetics and literary theory on 
the one hand and the cognitive sciences on the other, see esp. Gerard Steen and Joanna 
Gavins, "Contextualising Cognitive Poetics,’ in Cognitive Poetics in Practice (ed. Joanna 
Gavins and Gerard Steen; London: Routledge, 2003), 1-12; Alan Richardson, “Studies 
in Literature and Cognition: A Field Мар, in The Work of Fiction: Cognition, Culture, 
and Complexity (ed. Alan Richardson and Ellen Spolsky; Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004), 1- 
29; H. Porter Abbott, “Cognitive Literary Studies: The ‘Second Generation,” Poetics Today 
27:4 (2006): 711-722; Margaret H. Freeman, “The Fall of the Wall Between Literary Stud- 
ies and Linguistics: Cognitive Poetics,’ in Cognitive Linguistics: Current Applications and 
Future Perspectives (ed. Gitte Kristiansen, et al.; Applications of Cognitive Linguistics 1; 
Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, 2006), 403-428. 

5 Keith Oatley, “Writingandreading: The Future of Cognitive Poetics.’ in Cognitive 
Poetics in Practice (ed. Joanna Gavins and Gerard Steen; London: Routledge, 2003), 161- 
162. See also Freeman, “Poetry,” 253-254. 
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1.1. Metaphor 


The study of metaphor underwent a major shift with the publication of 
Lakoff and Johnson’s Metaphors We Live By in 1980.° As Gerard Steen 
humorously puts it, “in the beginning was Aristotle. Then there were 
the Dark Ages, which lasted until 1980. And then there was Lakoff ...”” 
This is of course a gross simplification of the history of metaphor theory,’ 
but it is nevertheless an apt illustration of the substantial impact of the 
cognitive linguistic approach to metaphor in the wake of Lakoff and 
Johnson's seminal work. Before giving a short overview of the basic tenets 
of the cognitive theory of metaphor as formulated by Lakoff and Johnson 
and their followers, however, a few words should be said concerning what 
we may call the “traditional” view of metaphor, the pre-Lakoffian one 
prevalent in Steen’s metaphorical “Dark Ages.” 


1.1.1. Traditional Theories of Metaphor 


According to the traditional view, metaphor is basically a mode of expres- 
sion, a linguistic element pertaining merely to style and ornamentation, 
simply a figure of speech,’ and is regarded as something fundamentally 
different from literal language. Indeed, as Seana Coulson and Teenie Mat- 
lock have put it using a zoological metaphor, “in traditional linguistic 
theory, literal and nonliteral meanings are seen as two different beasts, 
only one of which is well behaved”? In his recent overview of cogni- 
tive theories of metaphor, Zoltan Kóvecses lists five main features of the 


$ George Lakoff and Mark Johnson, Metaphors We Live By (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1980). 

7 Gerard Steen, “Metaphor and Language and Literature: A Cognitive Perspective,” 
Language and Literature 9:3 (2000): 261. 

8 For a more balanced view, and an overview of some of the philosophical precursors 
of the cognitive theory of metaphor, see Olaf Jákel, “Kant, Blumenberg, Weinrich: Some 
Forgotten Contributions to the Cognitive Theory of Metaphor,’ in Metaphor in Cognitive 
Linguistics: Selected Papers from the Fifth International Cognitive Linguistics Conference: 
Amsterdam, July 1997 (ed. Raymond W. Gibbs, Jr. and Gerard J. Steen; Amsterdam Studies 
in the Theory and History of Linguistic Science— Current Issues in Linguistic Theory 175; 
Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 1999), 9-27. 

? See, e.g., Doreen Innes, “Metaphor, Simile, and Allegory as Ornaments of Style; in 
Metaphor, Allegory, and the Classical Tradition: Ancient Thought and Modern Revisions 
(ed. G.R. Boys-Stones; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 7-27, esp. 12. 

10 Seana Coulson and Teenie Matlock, *Metaphor and the Space Structuring Model,’ 
Metaphor and Symbol 16:3 / 4 (2001): 295. 
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traditional view: (1) Metaphor is a "linguistic phenomenon,” which is 
used consciously or deliberately by talented authors or speakers (2) “for 
some artistic or rhetorical purpose? (3) It is based on principles of 
similarity, and (4) requires special talent and conscious use. In sum, 
(5) metaphor is held to be merely a figure of speech which we can 
manage very well without.!! Moreover, from the traditional point of view 
only new metaphors are regarded as real metaphors, while entrenched, 
conventional ones are often labelled as “dead metaphors? !? 


1.1.2. Cognitive Theories of Metaphor 


In 1980, Lakoff and Johnson challenged the traditional view of metaphor 
on all points in a book which, in their own words, “revealed the need 
to rethink some of the most fundamental ideas in the study of mind: 
meaning, truth, the nature of thought, and the role of the body in the 
shaping of тіпа”! Lakoff and Johnsons self-congratulatory tone aside, 
Metaphors We Live By ushered in a new theory of metaphor, a cogni- 
tive linguistic theory whose basic theoretical manifestation is conven- 
tionally referred to as Conceptual Metaphor Theory.'^ This name stems 
from the fact that, in contrast to the traditional view, the cognitive lin- 
guistic theory of metaphor asserts that metaphor is primarily a means 
of conceptualisation.P This means that it is basically a mode of think- 
ing, and metaphorical expressions in language are from this perspec- 
tive only secondary manifestations of more fundamental conceptual pat- 
terns of thought.!6 It follows from this basic premise that metaphor is 


П Zoltan Kóvecses, Metaphor: A Practical Introduction (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2002), vii-viii. 

12 See, e.g., Peter Crisp, “Conceptual Metaphor and Its Expressions; in Cognitive 
Poetics in Practice (ed. Joanna Gavins and Gerard Steen; London: Routledge, 2003), 101. 

13 George Lakoff and Mark Johnson, “Afterword, 2003,” in Metaphors We Live By: With 
a New Afterword (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003), 243. 

14 Fora convenient overview of Conceptual Metaphor Theory, see George Lakoff, “The 
Contemporary Theory of Metaphor in Metaphor and Thought (2nd ed.; ed. Andrew 
Ortony; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 202-251; Kóvecses, Metaphor; 
Vyvyan Evans and Melanie Green, Cognitive Linguistics: An Introduction (Mahwah, New 
Jersey: Lawrence Erlbaum, 2006), 296-304; Joseph Grady, “Metaphor,” in The Oxford 
Handbook of Cognitive Linguistics (ed. Dirk Geeraerts and Hubert Cuyckens; Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2007), 188-198. 

15 See, e.g., Masako К. Hiraga, Metaphor and Iconicity: A Cognitive Approach to 
Analysing Texts (Houndmills, Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2005), 25. 

16 See, e.g., Evans and Green, Cognitive Linguistics, 294-295. 
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not the sole property of people with a special talent. Metaphor is on the 
contrary regarded as being essential to the way we think in our every- 
day lives and does not in principle require any extra mental effort.!7 Fur- 
thermore, from the cognitive linguistic perspective, metaphor is not even 
necessarily based on similarity, but instead on rather different processes 
ofthought.?? Finally, metaphors that have become conventionalised have, 
from this perspective, done so because they have proved their worth as 
important cognitive devices and thus, far from being “dead,” they are 
often very much alive in everyday thought.!? Metaphor is thus “one of 
the main muscles of thought,’ as Keith Oatley puts it with a striking 
metaphor.?? 

It must be emphasised that there is an important distinction in the 
cognitive linguistic theory of metaphor between metaphorical linguistic 
expressions on the one hand, and the conceptual metaphors of which 
they are manifestations on the other. For example, the expression “һе 
was at a crossroads in life" is regarded as an expression of the underlying 
conceptual metaphor LIFE Is A JOURNEY. From this perspective a single 
conceptual metaphor may therefore underlie, and motivate, many differ- 
ent metaphorical linguistic expressions. The conceptual metaphor LIFE 
IS A JOURNEY can, for example, also engender metaphorical expressions 
like “her life lacked direction" or “they were heading towards unhappi- 
ness: 


17 On the latter point, see also Raymond W. Gibbs, Jr., “Psycholinguistic Comments 
on Metaphor Identification,” Language and Literature 11:1 (2002): 79. 

18 Fora summary of these points, see, e.g., Kóvecses, Metaphor, viii. 

DG e.g., Crisp, “Conceptual Metaphor,” 101. As DesCamp and Sweetser point out, 
the view that some metaphors are “dead” is a fallacy based on the common misconception 
that ordinary language is literal (Mary Therese DesCamp and Eve E. Sweetser, “Metaphors 
for God: Why and How Do Our Choices Matter for Humans? The Application of Con- 
temporary Cognitive Linguistics Research to the Debate on God and Metaphor,” Pas- 
toral Psychology 53:3 [2005]: 224). Raymond Gibbs, Paula Lenz Costa Lima, and Edson 
Francozo state that conventional metaphorical expressions, which are often labelled as 
dead metaphors, “reflect enduring conceptual mappings” and are thus far from being 
dead. They reserve the notion of “dead metaphors” for those metaphors that “express 
metaphorical relations that are opaque to contemporary speakers” (Raymond W. Gibbs, 
Jr., et al., “Metaphor is Grounded in Embodied Experience,” Journal of Pragmatics 36 
[2004]: 1191). 

20 Oatley, “Writingandreading,” 166. 
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1.1.3. Conceptual Metaphor Theory 


At the heart of Conceptual Metaphor Theory?! lies the concept of map- 
pings between domains.? More specifically, Conceptual Metaphor The- 
ory posits the mappings of counterpart relations between conceptual 
domains in such a way that conceptual structure from a source domain is 
projected onto the target domain it is being used to understand, accord- 
ing to the formula a 15 в. In the case of the LIFE 15 A JOURNEY example, 
elements and structure are projected from the source domain of JOUR- 
NEY onto the target domain of LIFE with the intent of conceptualising the 
latter by means of the former. Thus, in our example of the metaphori- 
cal linguistic expression “he was at a crossroads in life,” the image of the 
crossroads and the structure of travelling on a road is taken from the 
domain of JOURNEY and projected onto the domain of LIFE in order to 
conceptualise an important stage within the life of the person in ques- 
tion. We use the domain of JouRNEY in order to better understand LIFE, 
that is, we use conceptual structure from a more concrete domain (Joun- 
NEY) in order to make sense of a more abstract one (LIFE). In the same 
way, the concept of FATHER may be used to conceptualise GOD, in the con- 
ceptual metaphor GOD Is A FATHER, and DEATH may be conceptualised 
as SLEEP in DEATH IS SLEEP. It is indeed an important general principle of 
Conceptual Metaphor Theory that structure is projected in one direction 
from a more concrete source domain in order to make sense of a more 
abstract target domain, and not vice versa. This general rule is known as 
the principle of unidirectionality,? which is an important part of Lakoff 
and Turner’s Invariance Hypothesis.” 

It should also be noted that from the perspective of cognitive poet- 
ics, phenomena that used to be treated separately from metaphor by 
the traditional theory can instead be regarded within the framework of 


21 For a very clear presentation of Conceptual Metaphor Theory, see Kóvecses, Meta- 
phor; Lakoff, “Contemporary Theory.” For a convenient overview of a large selection of 
conventional conceptual metaphors, see George Lakoff and Mark Turner, More Than Cool 
Reason: A Field Guide to Poetic Metaphor (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989). 

22 See, e.g., Hiraga, Metaphor and Iconicity, 25-26. 

3 See, e.g., Kóvecses, Metaphor, 6, 25. 

24 See Lakoff and Turner, More Than Cool Reason; George Lakoff, “The Invariance 
Hypothesis: Is Abstract Reason Based on Image-Schemas?” Cognitive Linguistics 1:1 
(1990): 39-74; Mark Turner, “Aspects of the Invariance Hypothesis,’ Cognitive Linguistics 
1:2 (1990): 247-255. But see the important critique of this principle in Peter Stockwell, 
“The Inflexibility of Invariance, Language and Literature 8:2 (1999): 125-142, and the 
discussion below. 
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Conceptual Metaphor Theory as different expressions of the same phe- 
nomenon of cross-space mapping, such as, for example, simile (under- 
stood as explicit metaphor) and allegory (understood as sustained or 
extended metaphor)? These may now be seen as basically the same kind 
of beast—well behaved or not—relying on essentially the same cognitive 
processes. 


1.1.4. The Scope of the Source and the Range of the Target 


Conceptual metaphors are employed as powerful cognitive tools enabling 
the readers or listeners to think about abstract and difficult theological 
concepts in terms of more concrete and familiar concepts and imagery. 
Since a source domain will always highlight only certain aspects of the 
target, however, several different source domains are often utilised in 
order to make sense of a single target. We thus find that different con- 
ceptual metaphors, that may even be mutually contradictory, are often 
used to highlight different aspects of a given target domain. LIFE may be 
a JOURNEY, but it may also, for instance, be a DAY, as in the expression “in 
the evening of life? Similarly, DEATH may also be conceived of in terms of 
DEPARTURE rather than sLEEP,”° and сор may be, for example, а SHEP- 
HERD, à KING, Or a FORTRESS. As Raymond Gibbs puts it, “conceptual 
metaphors may be used to access different knowledge on different occa- 
sions as people immediately conceptualise some abstract target domain 
given a particular task?” A related phenomenon is the use of the same 
source to illuminate several different targets. LOVE is a JOURNEY, but an 
ARGUMENT may also be a JOURNEY, and DEATH may be a JOURNEY. Zoltan 
Kóvecses refers to these phenomena as the "range of the target" and the 


?5 Peter Crisp, for example, defines an extended metaphor as a metaphor extending 
over several clauses, and an allegory as a superextended metaphor, by which he means 
an extended metaphor with no direct references to the metaphorical target (see Peter 
Crisp, “Allegory, Blending, and Possible Situations,’ Metaphor and Symbol 20:2 [2005]: 
115-131). 

26 For an analysis of the interplay between various conceptual metaphors for death 
in the Nag Hammadi tractate Treat. Res., see Hugo Lundhaug, ““These Are the Symbols 
and Likenesses of the Resurrection: Conceptualizations of Death and Transformation 
in the Treatise on the Resurrection (NHC 1,4)? in Metamorphoses: Resurrection, Body 
and Transformative Practices in Early Christianity (ed. Turid Karlsen Seim and Jorunn 
Økland; Ekstasis: Religious Experience from Antiquity to the Middle Ages 1; Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 2009), 187-205. 

27 Raymond W. Gibbs, Jr., “Prototypes in Dynamic Meaning Construal} in Cognitive 
Poetics in Practice (ed. Joanna Gavins and Gerard Steen; London: Routledge, 2003), 33. 
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"scope of the source" respectively,” and, as we shall see in the following 
chapters, both of these phenomena are frequently and effectively utilised 
as literary devices in the Nag Hammadi texts. 


1.2. Metonymy 


Having dealt at some length with metaphor, we should also briefly con- 
sider how another related phenomenon, that of metonymy, relates to 
Conceptual Metaphor Theory? What we may refer to as Conceptual 
Metonymy Theory is, not surprisingly, closely related to Conceptual 
Metaphor Theory, but while Conceptual Metaphor Theory works on the 
basis of an A 1s B formula, Conceptual Metonymy Theory works instead 
according to the formula A FoR В. In Kóvecses and Raddens definition, 
“Metonymy is a cognitive process in which one conceptual entity, the 
vehicle, provides mental access to another conceptual entity, the tar- 
get, within the same domain, or ICM? One thing, A, referred to as 
the vehicle entity, is thus seen to stand for another, B, referred to as the 
target entity?! An example of this is the common AUTHOR FOR WORK 
metonymy as in the expression “Һе was reading Shakespeare? Metonymy 
is distinguished from metaphor mainly by the fact that A and B are associ- 
ated within a single domain or domain matrix, and by the fact that A and 


28 For Zoltan Kóvecses' concepts of the scope of the source and range of the target 
in metaphorical relations, see Zoltán Kóvecses, "Ihe Scope of Меїарһог, in Metaphor 
and Metonymy at the Crossroads: A Cognitive Perspective (ed. Antonio Barcelona; Topics 
in English Linguistics зо; Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, 2000), 79-92; Zoltán Kóvecses, 
Metaphor in Culture: Universality and Variation (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2005), 70-79, 121-123. 

29 As with conceptual metaphors it should be remembered that in recent work within 
cognitive linguistics the term metonymy has a significantly extended meaning in relation 
to what we may be used to from more traditional theories. Most recent treatments 
regard, e.g., what has traditionally been referred to as synecdoche simply as one type 
of metonymic relation among many (for an argument in favor of keeping metonymy 
and synecdoche as separate concepts within cognitive linguistics, however, see Ken- 
ichi Seto, “Distinguishing Metonymy from Synecdoche,” in Metonymy in Language and 
Thought [ed. Klaus-Uwe Panther and Giinter Radden; Human Cognitive Processing 4; 
Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 1999], 91-120). 

3° Zoltan Kóvecses and Günter Radden, “Metonymy: Developing a Cognitive Linguis- 
tic View; Cognitive Linguistics 9:1 (1998): 39. They contrast this definition with the tra- 
ditional view of metonymy as “a figure of speech in which the name of one thing is used 
in place of that of another associated with or suggested by it” (ibid., 37). The acronym 
ICM refers to George Lakoff's concept of Idealized Cognitive Models (see George Lakoff, 
Women, Fire, and Dangerous Things: What Categories Reveal about the Mind [Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1987] and the discussion below). 

31 See Kóvecses, Metaphor, 145. 
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в are not blended.*” However, metaphor and metonymy also interact in 
interesting ways, as will become clear throughout the present study.?? In 
some cases, as when baptism is described in terms of washing, metaphors 
have a metonymic basis. In other cases there are important metonymic 
connections to either of the input spaces that are indispensable to the 
meaning production and rhetoric of the texts under scrutiny. 


1.3. Blending Theory 


Conceptual Metaphor Theory is a useful theory when it comes to the 
analysis of simple metaphorical relations. However, there are instances 
where it fails to account for the complexity of the material. According to 
the way metaphorical relations are conceptualised within the framework 
of Conceptual Metaphor Theory, structure is projected from a source 
domain to a single target domain. Gilles Fauconnier and Mark Turner, 
however, have come up with a new theory that tackles more complex 
cases of metaphorical and non-metaphorical projection. This is known 
variously as the theory of Conceptual Integration, Mental Binding, Con- 
ceptual Blending, or simply Blending Theory.* In a recent paper, Turner 


? William Croft and D. Alan Cruse, Cognitive Linguistics (Cambridge Textbooks in 
Linguistics; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 216. Croft and Cruse also 
add the characteristic that "any correspondences (in the Lakoffian sense) between A and 
B are coincidental and not relevant to the message" (ibid.), but this does not always seem 
to be the case, as we will see in the analyses in the following chapters. For the notion of 
blending referred to here, see below. 

55 See, e.g. Croft and Cruse, Cognitive Linguistics, 217-219. 

34 For a concise and comprehensive account of Blending Theory see esp. Gilles Fau- 
connier and Mark Turner, “Conceptual Integration Networks, Cognitive Science 22:2 
(1998): 133-187; but see also Gilles Fauconnier and Mark Turner, The Way We Think: 
Conceptual Blending and the Minds Hidden Complexities (New York: Basic Books, 2002); 
Mark Turner, The Literary Mind: The Origins of Thought and Language (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1996); Seana Coulson and Todd Oakley, “Blending Basics,” Cognitive 
Linguistics 11:3/4 (2000): 175-196; Coulson and Matlock, *Metaphor"; Seana Coul- 
son, Semantic Leaps: Frame-Shifting and Conceptual Blending in Meaning Construc- 
tion (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001); Joseph Grady, "Cognitive Mech- 
anisms of Conceptual Integration,” Cognitive Linguistics 11:3/ 4 (2000): 335-345; Joseph 
Grady, et al., “Blending and Metaphor,’ in Metaphor in Cognitive Linguistics: Selected 
Papers from the Fifth International Cognitive Linguistics Conference: Amsterdam, July 
1997 (ed. Raymond W. Gibbs, Jr. and Gerard J. Steen; Amsterdam Studies in the The- 
ory and History of Linguistic Science—Current Issues in Linguistic Theory 175; Ams- 
terdam: John Benjamins, 1999), 101-124; Kóvecses, Metaphor, 227-238; Crisp, “Con- 
ceptual Metaphor,” 109-111; Evans and Green, Cognitive Linguistics, 400-444; Grady, 
“Metaphor,” 198-201; Mark Turner, “Conceptual Integration,’ in The Oxford Handbook of 
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describes the basic idea of conceptual blending as "the mental opera- 
tion of combining two mental packets of meaning ... selectively and 
under constraints to create a third mental packet of meaning that has 
new, emergent meaning? The way in which this works is a bit more 
complicated, however. Blending Theory is in part inspired by Concep- 
tual Metaphor Theory, but it also depends crucially upon Fauconnier's 
previous research on mental ѕрасеѕ,? and on his theory of cross-space 
mappings between such mental spaces.*” These mental spaces аге, in Fau- 


Cognitive Linguistics (ed. Dirk Geeraerts and Hubert Cuyckens; Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2007), 377-393. For a treatment of some special cases of blending, see Gilles 
Fauconnier and Mark Turner, “Metonymy and Conceptual Integration,’ in Metonymy in 
Language and Thought (ed. Klaus-Uwe Panther and Günther Radden; Human Cognitive 
Processing 4; Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 1999), 77-90; Gilles Fauconnier and Mark 
Turner, “Polysemy and Conceptual Blending,” in Polysemy: Flexible Patterns of Meaning in 
Mind and Language (ed. Brigitte Nerlich, et al.; Trends in Linguistics: Studies and Mono- 
graphs 142; Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, 2003), 79-94. For examples of the application of 
Blending Theory to some specific issues, see Gilles Fauconnier, “Methods and General- 
izations,’ in Cognitive Linguistics: Foundations, Scope, and Methodology (ed. Theo Janssen 
and Gisela Redeker; Cognitive Linguistics Research 15; Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, 1999), 
95-127; Gilles Fauconnier and Mark Turner, "Compression and Global Insight Cog- 
nitive Linguistics 11:3 / 4 (2000): 283-304; Eve Sweetser, "Compositionality and Blend- 
ing: Semantic Composition in a Cognitively Realistic Framework,’ in Cognitive Linguis- 
tics: Foundations, Scope, and Methodology (ed. Theo Janssen and Gisela Redeker; Cogni- 
tive Linguistics Research 15; Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, 1999), 129-162; Eve Sweetser, 
"Blended Spaces and Performativity, Cognitive Linguistics 11:3/ 4 (2000): 305-333. For 
a positive evaluation of Blending Theory from the point of view of cognitive psychology, 
see Raymond W. Gibbs, Jr., “Making Good Psychology Out of Blending Theory,’ Cognitive 
Linguistics 11:3 / 4 (2000): 347-358. For a positive evaluation of the computational feasi- 
bility of Blending Theory, see Tony Veale and Diarmuid O'Donoghue, "Computation and 
Blending,’ Cognitive Linguistics 11:3 / 4 (2000): 253-281. For an overview of some histor- 
ical predecessors of Blending Theory, see Brigitte Nerlich and David D. Clarke, "Blending 
the Past and the Present: Conceptual and Linguistic Integration, 1800-2000, in Metaphor 
and Metonymy in Comparison and Contrast (ed. René Dirven and Ralf Pórings; Berlin: 
Mouton de Gruyter, 2003), 555-593. 

35 Mark Turner, “The Cognitive Study of Art, Language, and Literature,’ Poetics Today 
23:1 (2002): 10. 

36 Gilles Fauconnier, Mental Spaces: Aspects of Meaning Construction in Natural Lan- 
guage (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994). 

37 See Gilles Fauconnier, Mappings in Thought and Language (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997). For more on mental space theory, see Eve Sweetser and Gilles 
Fauconnier, "Cognitive Links and Domains: Basic Aspects of Mental Space Theory,’ 
in Spaces, Worlds, and Grammar (ed. Gilles Fauconnier and Eve Sweetser; Cognitive 
Theory of Language and Culture; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996), 1-28. For 
the applicability of mental space theory to the analysis of literature, see Elena Semino, 
“Possible Worlds and Mental Spaces in Hemingway’s ‘A Very Short Story? in Cognitive 
Poetics in Practice (ed. Joanna Gavins and Gerard Steen; London: Routledge, 2003), 83- 
98. 
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connier and Turner definition, “small conceptual packets constructed as 
we think and talk, for purposes of local understanding and action??? Such 
mental spaces are specific short term cognitive constructs that depend on 
other more stable longer term knowledge structures such as domains,?? 
and are "structured by frames and cognitive models"^? A mental space 
is thus not the same as a domain, although it is often structured by one 
or more domains. Mental spaces also include additional contextual, cul- 
tural, and other background structure in addition to specifically domain- 
derived information." In short, the theory of mental spaces is a general 
model for the description of “interconnections between parts of complex 
conceptual structures"? “The crucial characteristic of a mental space,’ as 
Eve Sweetser puts it, “is that there can be systematic cognitive mappings 
between it and other mental spaces, with consequences for (inter alia) 
reference? З 

While Conceptual Metaphor Theory reckons with just two domains, 
the source and the target, and the mappings between them, Blending 
Theory operates with a minimum of four mental spaces in a so-called 
Conceptual Integration Network.“ In such a network there is a minimum 
of two Input spaces, plus a so-called Generic space that contains what 
is common to the two input spaces, and a Blended space made up of 
elements and structure projected from the two input spaces as well 
as elements and structure emerging from within the blend itself (see 
fig. 1).^ The number of possible input spaces is not limited to just 


38 Fauconnier and Turner, “Conceptual Integration Networks, 137; Fauconnier and 
Turner, The Way We Think, 40, 102; Gilles Fauconnier and Mark Turner, “Blending as 
a Central Process of Grammar in Conceptual Structure, Discourse and Language (ed. 
Adele E. Goldberg; Stanford: CSLI Publications, 1996), 113. Cf. Grady, et al., “Blending 
and Metaphor,’ 102. 

39 See Grady, et al., “Blending and Metaphor,’ 102; Kóvecses, Metaphor, 227-228. 

40 Fauconnier and Turner, “Conceptual Integration Networks,’ 137; Fauconnier and 
Turner, The Way We Think, 102; see also Fauconnier, Mappings, 39; Sweetser, “Composi- 
tionality and Blending,” 135. 

41 See Hiraga, Metaphor and Iconicity, 37. 

42 Sweetser, “Compositionality and Blending; 134-135. 

43 Sweetser, “Compositionality and Blending,” 135. 

^ For a concise description of the Conceptual Integration Network model, see Fau- 
connier and Turner, "Conceptual Integration Networks, 142-144. 

^ This figure is based on the one found in Fauconnier and Turner, The Way We Think, 
46. The four circles represent mental spaces, the black dots represent the elements of 
the mental spaces, the white dots represent emergent elements, the solid lines represent 
counterpart mappings, the dotted lines represent cross-space projections, and the square 
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two, however; they are potentially infinite. Moreover, while Conceptual 
Metaphor Theory sees the mappings between its two domains as being 
unidirectional, with transfer of conceptual structure from the source 
domain to the target, but not the other way around, Blending Theory 
conceives of its cross-space projections as being able in principle to move 
in both directions. Blending Theory also covers all kinds of conceptual 
blending, not just metaphorical relations. In sum, Blending Theory is a 
theory of considerably greater complexity and scope than Conceptual 
Metaphor Theory. 

The process of blending operates according to certain "structural and 
dynamic principles?^6 Take for instance the interpretation of the eu- 
charistic elements as the body and blood of Christ. In this Conceptual 
Integration Network (see fig. 2) the eucharistic elements constitute one 
of the input spaces, while the other is constituted by the body and 
blood of Christ. A conceptual blend depends on cross-space mappings of 
counterpart relations between the input spaces, and selective projection 
of elements and structure from these into the blended space. In this 
example, there are counterpart mappings between the bread and wine 
in Input space 1 with, respectively, the body and blood of Christ in Input 
space 2. The common features emerging from the counterpart mappings 
between these elements in the two input spaces make up the generic 
space, in this case, for example, the abstract generic feature of "solid" is 
common to the bread and the body, while "liquid" as well as "red colour" 
are common to the blood and the wine. Finally, selected elements and 
structure of both input spaces are projected into the blended space, 
where the eucharistic elements are identified as the body and blood of 
Christ. In this particular Conceptual Integration Network it is also of 
note that the eucharistic bread and wine serve as material anchors for 
the blend.** 


represents a structuring frame. Veale and O'Donoghue add a fifth "constructor space" to 
this basic four-space model of conceptual blending in order to make it even more use- 
ful for computational purposes (Veale and O'Donoghue, “Computation and Blending, 
esp. 274-279). 

46 See Fauconnier and Turner, “Conceptual Integration Networks,” 133. 

47 [n the figure (fig. 2) I have included only the elements that are actually projected. 

48 For the concept of material anchors, see Edwin Hutchins, “Material Anchors for 
Conceptual Blends; Journal of Pragmatics 37:10 (2005): 1555-1577. For a Blending 
Theory analysis of rituals, including the Eucharist, see Sweetser, “Blended Spaces and 
Performativity? 
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In addition to dealing with such projections between mental spaces, 
Blending Theory also accounts for so-called emergent structure, that is, 
structure and elements emerging in the blend that have no counterparts 
in the input spaces. According to Fauconnier and Turner, the principle of 
emergent structure works in the following way.? First, in what they call 
“composition,” the blend is created by the elements selectively projected 
from the input spaces putting elements from each of the input spaces 
in new relations to each other. This process of composition often, but 
not always, entails fusion in the blend of some of the elements projected 
into it. Then, through the process of “completion,” patterns in the blend 
that have come into being through the process of "composition" evoke 
information in long-term memory that is used to fill in the blend around 
the already composed elements. And finally, in the third stage, the stage 
of "elaboration;' the event in the blended space is simulated mentally 
(this is often referred to as the "running of the blend"). In this process 
the blend may be elaborated upon in ways that are in principle limit- 
less. 

In the Eucharist example, it is only in the blend that the bread and 
wine become identified with the body and blood of Christ, and therefore 
it is only in the blend that the consumption of the bread and the wine is 
understood as the consumption of the body and blood of Christ. Indeed, 
consuming the body and blood of Christ is only possible in the blended 
space, since only here is it possible to regard his body and blood as food 
and drink, which are the exclusive properties of the first input space and 
projected to the blend from there. Also, only in the blend does the eating 
and drinking of the bread and wine come to imply such entailments as the 
unification with Christ. We may thus say that the ritual of the Eucharist is 
dependent on the blend depicted here, and that the eucharistic elements 
are its material anchors. 

The blend resulting from a Conceptual Integration Network often 
contains events and imagery that may be impossible in the real world, 
but which may still be of great cognitive value. For example, the con- 
cept of the Grim Reaper, a hooded skeleton with a scythe represent- 
ing death, is patently absurd and implausible in the real world, but that 
does not detract from the usefulness of the blend as a cognitive model.°° 


49 Рог a concise account of this process, see Fauconnier and Turner, "Conceptual 
Integration Networks.” 

50 For a Blending Theory analysis of the concept of the Grim Reaper, see, e.g., Faucon- 
nier and Turner, The Way We Think, 291-295. 
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In this blend, specific aspects of death are "brought to life" in a man- 
ner that is both vivid and easy to remember, which thus illustrates the 
common phenomenon that "productive inference ... can arise from 
implausible blends constructed in mental spaces,” as Seana Coulson puts 
i 

It should be noted that once a Conceptual Integration Network has 
been established we do not do our mental work exclusively within the 
blended space, but we use the network as a whole. In the words of 
Fauconnier and Turner, ^we know the connection of the blend to the 
input spaces, and the way that structure or inferences developed in 
the blend translates back to the input spaces. We work over all four 
spaces simultaneously, but the blend gives us structure, integration, and 
efficiency not available in the other spaces??? It is also important to note 
that structure and elements from the blend may in turn be projected 
backwards to the input spaces, which may create yet new inferences and 
modify the input spaces in the process.” Depending on the discursive 
and situational context, the same Conceptual Integration Network may 
thus give rise to quite different and complex results in the blended space. 
Moreover, the process of running the blend may also call up new input 
spaces, recruit new structure, elements, and frames, and contribute to the 
creation of new blends. Indeed, the blended space itself may become an 
input space in another Conceptual Integration Network.?* 

The functions of the fourth space in the network, the generic space, 
also need to be mentioned. What is common to the input spaces, often 
abstract structure, constitutes the generic space, which maps onto the 
counterparts.” The primary function of the generic space is thus one 
of cohesion, contributing towards keeping the network together, but, in 
addition, this space may also facilitate the recruitment of further input 
spaces to the blend. In the words of Seana Coulson, "the ability to reframe 
something at a higher level of abstraction (as in a representation evoked 
in the generic space of a frame network) may serve as a retrieval cue 


51 Seana Coulson, “Semantic Leaps: The Role of Frame-Shifting and Conceptual 
Blending in Meaning Construction” (Ph.D. diss., University of California, San Diego, 
1997), 290. 

52 Fauconnier and Turner, “Blending,” 113. 

55 For backward projection, see Fauconnier and Turner, “Conceptual Integration Net- 
works,” 178, 182. 

54 See, e.g., Evans and Green, Cognitive Linguistics, 431. 

55 See, e.g., Fauconnier and Turner, “Conceptual Integration Networks,” 137-138, 143. 
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for frames which would have been otherwise unavailable. It should be 
noted, however, that in more complex Conceptual Integration Networks, 
with more than two input spaces, the latter need not all share the same 
generic space,” but having a shared generic space makes the network as 
a whole more cohesive. 


1.3.1. Vital Relations 


Looking more closely at the cross-space mappings of counterpart rela- 
tions between input spaces, the so-called "outer-space" links, and the 
“inner-space” links between elements within a single mental space, Fau- 
connier and Turner enumerate fifteen different types of links, termed 
"vital relations" between elements mapped in this way. These links range 
from such properties as Analogy, Representation, and Similarity, to Time 
and Space.?? It is a major feature of blending that outer-space vital rela- 
tions tend to be scaled down, strengthened, and compressed to inner- 
space relations in the blend.” For example, in the Eucharist-blend, de- 
scribed above, there are outer-space vital relations of similarity and rep- 
resentation between, respectively, wine and blood, and bread and body, 
that are compressed to identity in the blend. 

What governs the compression of vital relations is first of all the over- 
arching goal, postulated by Fauconnier and Turner, to "achieve human 
scale" in the blend. Among the most notable subgoals of this process is 
to "strengthen vital relations,” “compress what is diffuse,” and to “obtain 
global insight"? What this means in less technical terms is that the 


56 Coulson, “Semantic Leaps, 298. Coulson is here discussing a so-called frame 
network, but the principle holds true for any kind of network. As we shall see below, 
the notion of the generic space plays an important part in conceptualising the functions 
of a canon in interpretation from the perspective of Blending Theory. 

57 See Fauconnier and Turner, The Way We Think, 279. 

58 For a description and list of the fifteen different vital relations, see Fauconnier and 
Turner, The Way We Think, 93-102. The fifteen vital relations are as follows: Change, 
Identity, Time, Space, Cause-Effect, Part- Whole, Representation, Role, Analogy, Disanal- 
ogy, Property, Similarity, Category, Intentionality, and Uniqueness. Joseph Grady argues 
convincingly for the addition of Correlation to this list (see Joseph Grady, "Primary 
Metaphors as Inputs to Conceptual Blends,” Journal of Pragmatics 37:10 [2005]: 1595- 
1614). 

59 “Blends systematically scale down relations, compress relations into others, and 
even create new relations” (Fauconnier and Turner, The Way We Think, 107). 

60 See, e.g., Fauconnier and Turner, The Way We Think, 322-323. Recently Carl Bache 
and Anders Hougaard have argued convincingly in favour of balancing Fauconnier and 
Turner’s focus on conceptual integration and compression by also introducing the idea 
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purpose of blending is to compress and simplify complex mental struc- 
tures to a scale at which they become more easily manageable to the 
human mind, making it possible to think in terms of familiar objects, 
actions, and situations.°’ Examples of this are when the entire history of 
evolution is thought of in terms of the time-scale of a single day, mak- 
ing it possible to state that while the dinosaurs appeared on the scene at 
10 pm, humans only showed up at the stroke of midnight, or when we 
reduce the sun and the planets to the size of melons, oranges, and other 
fruits in order to enable us to grasp more easily their relative sizes and 
the vast distances between them in the solar system. Similarly, the con- 
cept of сор is reduced to human scale when conceptualised in terms of 
the familiar concepts of FATHER or KING.® 


1.3.2. А Taxonomy of Blends 


We have seen that Conceptual Metaphor Theory accounts only for uni- 
directional projection between two domains. Blending Theory, which 
is a much more versatile and dynamic model of meaning production, 
accounts for the kind of unidirectional metaphorical projection that 
is handled by Conceptual Metaphor Theory by treating it as one kind 
of Conceptual Integration Network among many, the type Fauconnier 
and Turner would call a one-sided shared topology network. This net- 
work has two input spaces, corresponding to the source and the tar- 
get domains, and the usual generic and blended spaces, but the blended 
space in this kind of network recruits its frame structure exclusively from 
one of the input spaces—from that which corresponds to the source 
domain. 


of conceptual disintegration. They have emphasised that the goal of achieving “human 
scale” is often reached through splitting, disintegration and expansion rather than by 
compression and integration (see Carl Bache, “Constraining Conceptual Integration 
Theory: Levels of Blending and Disintegration, Journal of Pragmatics 37:10 [2005]: 
1615-1635; Anders Hougaard, “Conceptual Disintegration and Blending in Interactional 
Sequences: A Discussion of New Phenomena, Processes vs. Products, and Methodology,’ 
Journal of Pragmatics 37:10 [2005]: 1653-1685). 

61 See Fauconnier and Turner, The Way We Think, 312; Evans and Green, Cognitive 
Linguistics, 418-419. 

92 For this example, see Evans and Green, Cognitive Linguistics, 418-419. 

$$ For an analysis of these and other metaphors for God using Blending Theory, see 
DesCamp and Sweetser, “Metaphors for God”. 

54 See Fauconnier and Turner, “Conceptual Integration Networks,’ 165-166. For an 
in-depth treatment of metaphorical blends, see Grady, “Primary Metaphors as Inputs”. 
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Blending operations may be simple or complex? but the type of 
network that Turner has especially emphasised is the so-called “double- 
scope" network.® Such networks have “inputs with different (and often 
clashing) organizing frames and an organizing frame for the blend that 
includes parts of each of those organizing frames and has emergent 
structure of its own.’ The central feature of such blends is the fact 
that the differences in the projected organising frames, both of which 
contribute to the blend, “offer the possibility of rich clashes,” as Turner 
puts ї.® “Far from blocking the construction of the network, such clashes 
offer challenges to the imagination and the resulting blends can turn 
out to be highly creative"9? Blends of the kind I will be analysing in the 
following chapters fall more often than not into the category of double- 
scope, or even multiple-scope. 


1.3.3. Blending Theory vs. Conceptual Metaphor Theory 


We have seen here that Conceptual Metaphor Theory and Blending The- 
ory are quite different. However, the two theoretical approaches may be 
regarded as complementary, rather than contradictory." While Concep- 
tual Metaphor Theory deals mostly with stable knowledge structures in 
long-term memory, and is useful when dealing with relatively stable and 
simple conceptual structures, it is on-line meaning production that is the 
focus of Blending Theory, which is also considerably more helpful when 
it comes to the analysis of more complex and creative conceptual blends, 
not to mention the analysis of emergent structure. As we have seen, 
one of the central motivations for Blending Theory is that it accounts 
for so-called “emergent structure" resulting from cross-space mappings, 
i.e., structure that does not derive from either input space, but neverthe- 
less emerges in the conceptual blend. However, it should be noted that 


$5 For the complete typology of blends, see Fauconnier and Turner, The Way We 
Think. 

$6 See esp. Mark Turner, *Double-Scope Stories; in Narrative Theory and the Cogni- 
tive Sciences (ed. David Herman; CSLI Lecture Notes 158; Stanford: CSLI, 2003), 117- 
142. 

$7 Mark Turner, “The Origin of Selkies Journal of Consciousness Studies 11:5-6 
(2004): 92. 

68 M. Turner, “Origin of Selkies; 92. 

99 M. Turner, “Origin of Selkies,” 92. 

70 See Grady, et al., “Blending and Metaphor,” esp. 120-122. See also Lakoff and 
Johnson, “Afterword, 2003; 261-264. 
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emergent structure is not a precondition for the application of Blending 
Theory. The basic mechanisms of the theory apply regardless of whether 
new structure emerges from the blending or not."! 

Another strength of Blending Theory is that it accounts for the kinds 
of phenomena that the Invariance Hypothesis excludes by default, most 
notably cross-space projection of elements and structure in more than 
one direction.” Blending Theory’s ability to handle the interanimation 
of mental spaces, and ultimately of the cognitive models or texts they 
derive from, is a precondition for the usefulness ofthe theory in handling 
the majority of the conceptual blends that are analysed in the following 
chapters, and also for its applicability to the analysis of allusions and other 
intertextual relations. 


1.3.4. Blending, Cognitive Architecture, and Memory 


In terms of cognitive architecture, Fauconnier and Turner claim that 
“mental spaces operate in working memory, and that “elements in men- 
tal spaces correspond to activated neuronal assemblies and linking be- 
tween elements corresponds to some kind of neurobiological binding, 
such as co-activation?? This means that Blending Theory finds itself 
somewhere between a connectionist and a representationalist cognitive 
architecture while the connection to either of them is kept rather vague."* 
Since it stays on a level of abstraction that, as Patrick Colm Hogan has 
pointed out, is neutral with regard to cognitive architecture,” Blending 


71 See Coulson, Semantic Leaps, 161. 

72 See Peter Stockwell’s devastating critique of the Invariance Hypothesis in Stockwell, 
“The Inflexibility of Invariance”. In the words of Stockwell, “The Invariance Hypothesis 
curtails the perception of metaphor as creative. It limits our understanding, condemning 
us to see things only in the way that we have always seen them. It would prevent us from 
seeing how we could possibly genuinely perceive anything new or challenging. It cannot 
explain the capacity of language for reference to a new sense beyond source and target” 
(ibid., 140). Blending Theory, on the other hand, is inherently a far more dynamic model 
and steers well clear of the problems described by Stockwell. 

73 Fauconnier and Turner, The Way We Think, 102. 

74 For an account of the differences between connectionist and representationalist 
theories of mind, see Patrick Colm Hogan, Cognitive Science, Literature, and the Arts: 
A Guide for Humanists (New York: Routledge, 2003), 29-58. 

75 See Hogan, Cognitive Science, 109. Hogan argues that Blending Theory would 
benefit from being more specified in terms of representationalist architecture (see ibid., 
109-113), while David Ritchie has argued for a reformulation in terms of connectionist 
architecture (see L. David Ritchie, “Lost in ‘Conceptual Space? Metaphor and Symbol 19:1 
[2004]: 31-50). 
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Theory provides analytical tools for modelling processes ofthought with- 
out being married to any specific theory of how the mind works on the 
level of architecture. 

An important notion of memory research that may supplement Blend- 
ing Theory, however, is that of “priming.” Bob Snyder defines priming 
as “а process whereby the recall of a particular memory causes the low- 
level activation of other associated memories (a context), without this 
process necessarily becoming conscious.” Another way of putting this 
is that priming is about preparing pieces of long-term memory for acti- 
vation by making them more easily available. As Hogan puts it, “primed 
items are, in effect, brought out of long-term memory, though they are 
not accessed directly in consciousness? Such items thus come to be "in 
a different mental state from either the conscious / rehearsal material or 
the material stored in long-term memory.’”* We may think ofthe status of 
primed memories as having been "placed temporarily in a sort of buffer 
between long-term memory and consciousness??? For my purposes here, 
the most important feature of the notion of priming is the insight that the 
activation of one memory primes related memories, which consequently 
“makes it more likely that some of those semiactivated memories will 
also be recalled?9? In this sense, priming helps us to understand the way 
in which mental spaces are called up to processes of blending in working 
memory. This is highly relevant with regard to allusions. If, for instance, 
we have detected an allusion to First Corinthians at one point in our 


76 Bob Snyder, Music and Memory: An Introduction (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
2000), 262. 

77 Patrick Colm Hogan, The Mind and Its Stories: Narrative Universals and Human 
Emotion (Studies in Emotion and Social Interaction; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2003), 56. 

78 Hogan, The Mind and Its Stories, 56-57. 

7? Hogan, The Mind and Its Stories, 57. 

30 Snyder, Music and Memory, 262. On the concept of priming, see also Hogan, Cog- 
nitive Science; Endel Tulving and Daniel L. Schacter, “Priming and Human Memory 
Systems,” Science 247:4940 (1990): 301-306; Christian D. Schunn and Kevin Dunbar, 
“Priming, Analogy, and Awareness in Complex Reasoning, Memory & Cognition 24:3 
(1996): 271-284; Joseph LeDoux, Synaptic Self: How Our Brains Become Who We Are 
(New York: Viking, 2002), 101-102; Barbara Knowlton, “Declarative and Nondeclarative 
Knowledge: Insights from Cognitive Neuroscience,’ in Knowledge, Concepts, and Cate- 
gories (ed. Koen Lamberts and David Shanks; Studies in Cognition; Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT Press, 1997), 222-228. On the concept of priming within the context of the broader 
topic of implicit memory, see the articles in Jeffrey S. Bowers and Chad J. Marsolek, eds., 
Rethinking Implicit Memory (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003). 
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reading of Exeg. Soul, we are consequently more likely to detect further 
allusions to the same text in subsequent parts, or subsequent readings, of 
Exeg. Soul. 


1.4. Idealized Cognitive Models (ICMs) 


Another important concept that will be used in the present work is 
George Lakoff's notion of Idealized Cognitive Models (ICMs).*! An ICM 
is, in the clear formulation of Raymond Gibbs, 
a prototypical "folk" theory or cultural model that people create to orga- 
nize their knowledge. . . . ICMs are idealized and don't fit actual situations 
in a one-to-one correspondence but relate many concepts that are infer- 


entially connected to one another in a single conceptual structure that is 
experientially meaningful as a whole.? 


The elements of an ICM are very often structured by conceptual meta- 
phors, since metaphors help organise the elements of the ICM by means 
of their entailments.? As Zoltan Kóvecses puts it, “metaphor is primar- 
ily used to understand a whole system of entities in terms of another 
system.”** Take for instance the ICM for sociETY. Here the conceptual 
metaphor sOCIETY IS A FAMILY is especially productive, leading to the 
conceptualisation of society in terms of the concept of family. Often, 
however, cognitive models are defined by a set of metaphors, each high- 
lighting different aspects of the ICM.® The cognitive model for society is 
for instance also structured by the metaphors SOCIETY Is A PERSON and 
SOCIETY IS A MACHINE.*Ó At the same time, FAMILY and MACHINE are 
themselves ICMs. Still, even though a concept is defined by a cluster of 
cognitive models, it is psychologically easier to grasp as a single concept, 
rather than as the sum of its constituents. 

The elements and structure that make up an ICM become closely 
linked in experience, and thus in peoples memory, and this facilitates the 
priming and activation of related elements of the ICM once one element 


8! For the theory of Idealized Cognitive Models, see Lakoff, Women, Fire, and Danger- 
ous Things. 

82 Raymond W. Gibbs, Jr., The Poetics of Mind: Figurative Thought, Language, and 
Understanding (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 58. 

83 See, e.g., Gibbs, Poetics of Mind, 203. 

84 Kóvecses, Metaphor, 160. 

35 Lakoff refers to this as ICM clustering (Lakoff, Women, Fire, and Dangerous Things, 
74-76, 203). 

86 For these conceptual metaphors, see Kóvecses, Metaphor. 

87 See Lakoff, Women, Fire, and Dangerous Things, 74, 203. 
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has been activated. However, the level of priming and activation follows 
from the prototype effects pertaining to ICMs. In most cases, not all of 
the constituents of an ICM are of equal importance. ICMs are usually 
radial or graded in one or more ways, and this causes prototype effects.** 
When, for example, an ICM is brought to mind in a general sense, one 
is likely to think of it differently than when it is activated in a specific 
context. One might say that the features that are central to the ICM are 
more easily activated in a general activation of the cognitive model than 
the less central ones, while the latter may be more easily brought to mind 
in specific contexts.?? 

In terms of Blending Theory, ICMs may be encountered as providers 
of input spaces to Conceptual Integration Networks. In this sense they 
are equivalent to domains, but the element of structure is to a greater 
degree inherent in the concept of an ICM than in that of a domain, thus 
making the former term more useful for our purposes than the latter. At 
times, an ICM may also be regarded as the cognitive model that provides 
the category structure for the whole blending network as well as for the 
individual spaces in the network. Blending Theory may in turn be used 
to model the internal workings of an ICM, the combination of ICMs or 
expansion of ICMs.?? 

Following Raymond Gibbs, I would like to stress the inherently dy- 
namic nature of ICMs and their functions in metaphorical meaning 
construction. As Gibbs has argued, 

understanding literary texts, similar to any act of meaning construal, is 
not a matter of accessing highly structured knowledge, in the form of 
abstract prototypes, from long-term memory. Instead, text understanding 


is a dynamic activity that relies on concrete, often embodied information, 
which people creatively compose in the moment of reading.?! 


This means that when the reader encounters in a text, for example, 
the metaphorical source ICM of MACHINE in the conceptual metaphor 
THE MIND IS A MACHINE, he or she draws on concrete knowledge of 


88 See, e.g., Stockwell, “The Inflexibility of Invariance; 125. 

8 On prototypes and prototype effects, see, e.g., Lakoff, Women, Fire, and Dangerous 
Things; Eleanor Н. Rosch, “Natural Categories, Cognitive Psychology 4 (1973): 328- 
350; Eleanor Rosch, et al., “Basic Objects in Natural Categories,” Cognitive Psychology 8 
(1976): 382-439; Barbara Lewandowska-Tomaszczyk, "Polysemy, Prototypes, and Radial 
Categories; in The Oxford Handbook of Cognitive Linguistics (ed. Dirk Geeraerts and 
Hubert Cuyckens; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 139-169; Raymond W. Gibbs, 
Jr., “Prototypes”. 

°° Cf. Kóvecses, Metaphor, 227. 

?! Gibbs, "Prototypes; 29. 
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specific parts of that ICM, depending on the context and depending on 
the reader’s prior “real-world” and textual knowledge and experience. As 
Gibbs has pointed out, concepts and categories are highly flexible,” and 
a cognitive model, such as the MACHINE ICM is not an abstraction based 
on concrete instances, but rather a cluster of information and structure 
that may be activated in various ways in different contexts. “Instead of 
assuming that language activates fixed prototypical conceptual repre- 
sentations, language serves,’ claims Gibbs, “as an immediate pointer to 
encyclopaedic knowledge from which conceptual meanings are created 
‘on the fly, or as an ad-hoc comprehension process??? ICMs, then, that 
are made up of different, sometimes contradictory, elements, should be 
viewed “not as fixed, static structures, but as temporary representations 
that are dynamic апа context-dependent.”™ They should be regarded as 
“temporary constructions in working memory constructed on the spot 
from generic and episodic information in long-term memory, rather than 
as stable structures stored in long-term memory?” 


1.5. Intertextuality 


Let us now turn from the interpretation of metaphors and other con- 
ceptual blends for a moment to consider the related phenomenon of the 
interpretation of allusions and citations, and the broader phenomenon 
of intertextuality. Traditionally, intertextuality and metaphor have been 
viewed as separate phenomena and treated within different theoretical 
frameworks and largely within different scholarly fields and traditions. 
However, there are important points of contact between them which sug- 
gest the possibility that they might fruitfully be treated within a unified 
theoretical framework. Such an overarching framework, I want to sug- 
gest, may be found in an adaptation of Blending Theory. Peter Stockwell 
has recently pointed out that 


taking “the cognitive turn” seriously ... means a thorough re-evaluation 
of all of the categories with which we understand literary reading and 
analysis. In doing this, however, we do not have to throw away all of the 
insights from literary criticism and linguistic analysis that have been drawn 
out in the past. Many of those patterns of understanding form very useful 


?? Gibbs, “Prototypes,” 31-32. 
93 Gibbs, “Prototypes,” 38. 
°4 Gibbs, “Prototypes,” 33. 
95 Gibbs, “Prototypes,” 32. 
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starting points for cognitive poetic investigation. Some of them require 
only a little reorientation to offer a new way of looking at literary reading. 
Occasionally, this might seem to be no more than recasting old ideas with 
new labels. I would argue (along cognitive linguistic lines) that new labels 
force us to conceptualise things differently.’ 


I fully share Stockwell’s sentiment and would argue that one field of 
literary theoretical investigation that needs only a little reorientation in 
order to be adapted for a cognitive poetic methodology is that of the study 
of intertextuality.? 

Similarities between the phenomena of metaphor and allusion have 
indeed been noted by several scholars of classics and literature. Gian 
Biagio Conte, for instance, has treated allusion as a rhetorical trope on 
the same level as metaphor. According to Conte, "allusion works in just 
the same way, and in the same semantic area, as a rhetorical figure??? 
Although Conte here presupposes the traditional view of metaphor as 
a rhetorical figure, his observation of the similarities between metaphor 
and allusion is useful when seen within the cognitive poetic framework, 
outlined above. From this perspective, Contes description of the simi- 
larities between allusions and tropes is highly suggestive. “In both allu- 
sion and the trope,’ writes Conte, “the poetic dimension is created by 
the simultaneous presence of two different realities whose competition 
with one another produces a single more complex reality. Such literary 
allusion produces the simultaneous coexistence of both a denotative and 


?6 Stockwell, Cognitive Poetics, 6. 

97 Fora recent overview of the theoretical concept of intertextuality, see Graham Allen, 
Intertextuality (The New Critical Idiom; London: Routledge, 2000). For a comprehensive 
bibliography of studies on or within the framework of intertextuality up until the late 
eighties, see Udo J. Hebel, comp., Intertextuality, Allusion, and Quotation: An Interna- 
tional Bibliography of Critical Studies (Bibliographies and Indexes in World Literature 18; 
New York: Greenwood Press, 1989); and see also Hans-Peter Mai, “Intertextual Theory— 
A Bibliography,’ in Intertextuality (ed. Heinrich F. Plett; Research in Text Theory 15; 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1991), 237-250. For an excellent treatment of intertextuality 
in relation to the analysis of texts from antiquity, see Edmunds, Intertextuality. See also 
Ulrich Luz, "Intertexts in the Gospel of Matthew; НТК 97:2 (2004): 119-137 for a brief 
and informative overview of theories of intertextuality and a subsequent application to 
the Gospel of Matthew. Note, however, that "there does not exist anything like a coherent 
theory of intertextuality" (Mai, "Intertextual Theory,’ 237). 

?* Gian Biagio Conte, The Rhetoric of Imitation: Genre and Poetic Memory in Virgil 
and Other Latin Poets (Cornell Studies in Classical Philology 44; Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1986), 38 Cf. also Joseph Pucci, The Full-Knowing Reader: Allusion and 
the Power of the Reader in the Western Literary Tradition (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1998), xv, 9. 
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а connotative semiotic” By reformulating Contes “different realities" 
into different mental spaces, it is apparent how adaptable such a view is 
to the theoretical framework of Blending Theory. 

Other literary theorists have also come close to the current positions 
within cognitive poetics outlined above. Indeed, Ziva Ben-Porats highly 
evocative theory ofthe poetics ofallusion, outlined in her important 1976 
article “The Poetics of Literary Allusion; may now serve as a useful 
link between traditionalliterary approaches to allusion and current views 
within cognitive poetics. Ben-Porat’s definition of allusion provides an 
apt illustration: 


The literary allusion is a device for the simultaneous activation of two texts. 
The activation is achieved through the manipulation of a special signal: a 
sign (simple or complex) in a given text characterized by an additional 
larger "referent? This referent is always an independent text. The simulta- 
neous activation of the two texts thus connected results in the formation 
of intertextual patterns whose nature cannot be predetermined.!?! 


In a similar vein, Ellen van Wolde stated in 1989 that intertextual rela- 
tions are “a part of the reader's general semiotic actualization process,” 
a process focussed on the reader, "because the reader achieves intertex- 
tual semiosis through logical and analogical reasoning in interaction with 
the text’! She claimed further that these intertextual relationships “do 
not concern the similarity between text and referent but the ability of 
the reader to conceive of the worlds of the text as possible or to recon- 
struct them, or, in other words, to give them contents by relating them 
to his own living- and reading-experiences?!? According to van Wolde, 
the reader thus “turns the possible worlds of the text into realities? 104 
The notion that the intertextual connections between sign-systems 
amount to the creation of entirely new systems of signification has also 
been emphasised by the scholar who coined the term intertextuality in 


99 Conte, Rhetoric of Imitation, 24. Note, however, that within cognitive linguistics the 
differences between denotation and connotation have been all but erased (see Tomasz 
P. Krzeszowski, “Connotation and Denotation;' in Reference in Multidisciplinary Perspec- 
tive: Philosophical Object, Cognitive Subject, Intersubjective Process [ed. Richard A. Geiger; 
Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1995], 363-373). 

100 Ziva Ben-Porat, “The Poetics of Literary Allusion,” PTL: A Journal for Descriptive 
Poetics and Theory of Literature 1 (1976): 105-128. 

101 Ben-Porat, “Poetics of Literary Allusion, 108. 

102 Ellen van Wolde, “Trendy Intertextuality?” in Intertextuality in Biblical Writings: 
Essays in Honour of Bas van Iersel (ed. Sipke Draisma; Kampen: Kok, 1989), 48. 

103 Wolde, “Trendy Intertextuality?" 48. 

104 Wolde, "Trendy Intertextuality?" 48. 
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the first place, namely Julia Kristeva. It is not her original definition of 
the term that is of most interest in the present context, however, but 
her later reformulation of it at a time when she herself expressed the 
need to abandon the term “intertextuality” in favour of “transposition,” 
because she felt that the former term had “often been understood in the 
banal sense of ‘study of sources? 109 According to her reformulation of the 
concept in Revolution in Poetic Language, intertextuality should rather 


be understood as the "transposition of one (or several) sign system(s) 


into another," in a way that “implies the abandonment of a former sign 


system, the passage to a second via an instinctual intermediary common 
to the two systems, and the articulation of the new system with its new 
representability?!0* 

However, while Kristevas notion of intertextuality sticks to the level 
of the "sign-systems" and does not allow for the importance of either 
authorial or readerly interpretation,'? those theories of intertextuality 
that come closest to the concerns of current cognitive theory are those 


which focus on the reader. As Joseph Pucci points out, a theory like that 


of Ben-Porat amounts to “a strong claim for an empowered reader? 1° 


In such approaches, the process of intertextuality is located in readers 


105 For Kristeva’s original formulation of intertextuality, see Julia Kristeva, “Le mot, le 
dialogue et le roman,’ in Ynuevwtimy: Recherches pour une sémanalyse (Paris: Seuil, 1969), 
143-173, or the English translation, “Word, Dialogue, and Novel, in Desire in Language: 
A Semiotic Approach to Literature and Art (ed. Leon S. Roudiez; trans. Thomas Gora, et 
al.; New York: Columbia University Press, 1980), 64-91. 

106 Julia Kristeva, Revolution in Poetic Language (trans. Margaret Waller; New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1984), бо. Despite Kristevas change of term, however, the 
term intertextuality “remains, nearly a quarter of a century later, an important part of 
the fabric of contemporary terminology, used indiscriminately by students of allusion of 
every stripe and critical inclination,’ as Joseph Pucci puts it (Pucci, Full-Knowing Reader, 
15). 

107 Kristeva, Revolution in Poetic Language, 59-60. 

108 Kristeva, Revolution in Poetic Language, 60. The number of different terms that have 
been employed to describe similar notions of transfer between and combination of textual 
and extra-textual sign systems is quite bewildering. Claes Schaar, for instance, launched 
a highly complicated theory of vertical context systems (Schaar, “Linear Sequence,’ 377- 
388), while Udo Hebel has preferred the metaphor of text archaeology in order to 
describe his notion of the scholarly interpretation of allusions (Udo J. Hebel, “Towards a 
Descriptive Poetics of Allusion, in Intertextuality [ed. Heinrich F. Plett; Research in Text 
Theory 15; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1991], 135-164). Among the multitude of other 
terms are hypertextuality, metatextuality, paratextuality and transtextuality. A convenient 
glossary can be found in Allen, Intertextuality, 210-221. 

109 Cf. the critique in Bortnes, “Rhetoric and Mental Images,’ 46-47. 

10 Pucci, Full-Knowing Reader, 17. 
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minds, where production of meaning is regarded as a result ofa dialogical 
interplay between two or more texts. "Meaning arises when two or more 
texts are brought together in the understanding of a reader,” as George 
Aichele puts it,!!! and meaning produced in this way can never be pre- 
determined and will always be subject to change. Pucci himself comes 
particularly close to the perspective of the present study in his own study 
of allusion. In Pucci's words, "It is at the point of mental connection that 
the allusion is created—and only at this point. To claim otherwise is, in 
my view, to replace an essentially autonomous creative act on the part 
of the reader with a paradigm in which that act is distorted, hidden, or 
subsumed?!? 


1.5.1. Intertextual Blending 


By now it should be apparent that the abovementioned notions of inter- 
textuality lend themselves easily to be rephrased and restated within a 
cognitive poetics framework. We have seen how Ziva Ben-Porat in the 
mid-seventies conceived of the intertextual patterns created by means 
of literary allusions, and also how van Woldes concept of the actualisa- 
tion of intertextual relationships comes very close to Blending Theory's 
notion of the blending of mental spaces.!? Van Wolde's view of intertex- 
tuality in the late eighties thus seems especially close to contemporary 
views within cognitive poetics.!^ The same may also be said of Contes 


11 George Aichele, The Control of Biblical Meaning: Canon as Semiotic Mechanism 
(Harrisburg, Pa.: Trinity Press, 2001), 18. 

1? Pucci, Full-Knowing Reader, 36. Pucci even refers to an “allusive space,’ which he 
describes as a “mental place where the allusion is made to mean,’ a concept that turns out 
to be rather similar to Blending Theory’s notion of the blended space. As Pucci describes 
it, the “allusive space” “exists apart from the referential and significative control of the 
language that gives rise to it. So, too, are the meanings that arise in it unique, because 
they result from an interpretive free-play on the part of the reader, as the dissonances of 
two discrete works are mediated in the give and take of a mental, interpretive dialogue. As 
it turns out, that dialogue may extend to places and topics that have nothing at all to do 
with the two works that constitute the allusion, whose language nonetheless occasions 
their articulation, if only momentarily. This dialogue ensures that the reader assumes 
complete interpretive power over the allusive moment—and at the expense of the author, 
whose power evanesces" (ibid., 43). 

13 For the relationship between possible worlds theory and mental space theory, see 
Semino, “Possible Worlds”. 

14 Tt is worthy of note that she has recently edited a book on the use of cognitive 
perspectives in scriptural exegesis, Ellen van Wolde, ed., Job 28: Cognition in Context 
(Biblical Interpretation 64; Leiden: Brill, 2003). 
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emphasis on the centrality of the evocation of thoughts for the function 
of both allusions and metaphors.!!° 

Ziva Ben-Porat conceived of the interplay that is established between 
texts through the use of allusions in terms of the dialogical relationship 
between two independent spaces. Using terminology borrowed from 
Conceptual Metaphor Theory we may refer to each of the texts in this 
relationship as the source and the target texts respectively, each represent- 
ing its own domain. However, since, as Ben-Porat noted in her article, the 
intertextual relationship works both ways,'!° causing a reinterpretation of 
both the alluding (target) text and the evoked (source) text, Conceptual 
Metaphor Theory is structurally too simple to be suited to conceptualise 
this kind of relationship. Blending Theory, on the other hand, is ideally 
suited to model what Ben-Porat described in terms of intertextual pat- 
terning, and the unpredictable production of meaning that arises from 
1.117 Contes assertion that in both metaphor and allusion, “the poetry lies 
in the simultaneous presence of two different realities that try to indicate 
a single reality; 119 is clearly in line with the focus and interests of Blend- 
ing Theory. 

We have seen that Blending Theory may prove to be a powerful tool 
in the interpretation of conceptual blends, whether they be metaphorical, 
counterfactual, or otherwise. It is thus all the more surprising that Blend- 
ing Theory has so far hardly been applied to the analysis of allusions or 
other kinds of intertextual relations. Peter Stockwell and Eve Sweetser 
have indeed suggested the possibility of doing so, but few have so far 
answered the call.!!? 

Where Blending Theory usually operates with mental spaces that arise 
on the basis of domains or ICMs, which may thus aptly be termed 
conceptual blending, I suggest that we may also regard memories of texts 


15 See Conte, Rhetoric of Imitation, 38. 

16 Ben-Porat, “Poetics of Literary Allusion,” 114 n. 9. 

17 Tn addition, it also fits well with the fact that, in her theory as well, although she 
uses different terms, the blended space may recruit structure from the intertextual input 
spaces that lie outside of the actual allusive device or signal used to activate them. 

18 Conte, Rhetoric of Imitation, 38. 

19 See Stockwell, Cognitive Poetics, 126-127; Eve Sweetser, “Whose Rhyme is Whose 
Reason? Sound and Sense in Cyrano de Bergerac; Language and Literature 15:1 (2006): 
29-54. A notable step in this direction is constituted by Michael Burke, “Literature as 
Parable,” in Cognitive Poetics in Practice (ed. Joanna Gavins and Gerard Steen; London: 
Routledge, 2003), 115-128. Building mainly on M. Turner, The Literary Mind, Burke 
prefers the term “parabolic projection” and does not operationalise his notion of inter- 
textuality in terms of a fully developed Blending Theory. 
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that are brought to the mind of a reader as mental spaces and that we 
may use the methodological framework of Blending Theory to model 
the mental connections and integration that takes place between such 
mental spaces in the act of interpretation. I will refer to such interpretive 
processes involving the combination and connection between memories 
of texts as intertextual blending. With both conceptual and intertextual 
blending what we are modelling are the mental interpretive processes of 
combining and creating connections between mental spaces that become 
active in working memory, cued by sensory input derived from reading 
or hearing the texts under scrutiny. In both cases we may have integration 
networks that are single-, double-, or multiple-scope, with a potentially 
infinite number of input spaces. Moreover, since they are all mental 
spaces, we may also have hybrid integration networks that include both 
conceptual and intertextual input spaces. Intertextuality, then, will here 
be modelled as the recollection, сопѕігисііоп,!?? and combination of 
memories of large and small pieces of texts and discourses—memories 
that when called upon constitute mental input spaces that are recruited 
to integration networks and blended in the process of interpretation. 

Complex intertextual relations, such as those represented by the phe- 
nomenon of composite allusions, seem to be especially suited to be sub- 
jected to a blending analysis, given Blending Theory's provision for analy- 
ses of complex blends with multiple input spaces. These intertextual input 
spaces may, as I conceive it, be cued by literary and non-literary texts 
alike?!—the latter including actions and performances such as rituals 
and ritual processes. Allusions and metaphorical expressions may then 
be regarded as triggers that facilitate the recruitment of mental spaces 
based on memories and knowledge of texts and concepts alike to an inte- 
gration network and a process of blending. 

As I have tried to show here, Blending Theory seems ideally suited to 
be used as an analytical tool with regard to intertextual relations as well 
as to metaphors and other instances of conceptual blending. The kind of 
wide-ranging and detailed application of Blending Theory to the analysis 
of intertextuality proposed here, which I will refer to as intertextual 
blending, has, to my knowledge, not previously been attempted. 


120 For the interpretive and constructive aspects of memory recall, see, e.g., Daniel L. 
Schacter, Searching for Memory: The Brain, the Mind, and the Past (New York: Basic 
Books, 1996); Antonio R. Damasio, Descartes' Error: Emotion, Reason, and the Human 
Brain (New York: Putnam, 1994). 

11 Cf Ben-Porat, “Poetics of Literary Allusion,” 108 n. 5. 
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An important advantage of a Blending Theory approach to intertex- 
tuality over many traditional approaches is its synchronous rather than 
diachronous focus. This means that it places itself far from the kind of 
"source criticism approach" that compelled Kristeva to abandon the term 
“intertextuality” in favour of "transposition? Approached from the per- 
spective of Blending Theory, inferences are not unidirectional, from an 
earlier text to a later one, but they are rather synchronous in the inter- 
pretation of a reader. 


1.6. Conclusion 


In the Nag Hammadi texts we often encounter highly complex concep- 
tual blends, and we frequently witness how such blends are shifted and 
turned on their heads, so to speak, as similar Conceptual Integration Net- 
works, with shifting contextual frames or different emphases, are juxta- 
posed or integrated with one another. At other times, new input spaces 
are added to existing networks while others fade into the background, 
often to reappear and become foregrounded again at a later stage in the 
text. 12° 

Such complex interpretive problems seem to justify the need for a flex- 
ible and comprehensive overarching theory of interpretation in order to 
tackle the challenges posed by such complex literary creations. Blend- 
ing Theory promises to provide us with such а framework.'? Not only 
may theories of allusion and intertextuality, and cognitive theories of 
metaphor be incorporated rather smoothly within the framework of 
Blending Theory, but the latter may also contribute substantially to the 
former theories with its added flexibility and theoretical sophistication. 
In my view, Blending Theory clearly has much to offer in terms of greater 
theoretical specificity and clarity in cases of complex metaphors and 
composite intertextual allusions, features that are so common in the lit- 
erary works from the Nag Hammadi Codices. 


122 For an application of notions of foregrounding, or "figure" and "ground" in cogni- 
tive poetic analysis, see Peter Stockwell, “Surreal Figures,” in Cognitive Poetics in Practice 
(ed. Joanna Gavins and Gerard Steen; London: Routledge, 2003), 13-25. 

123 In the words of Todd Oakley, “what makes conceptual blending so promising as a 
general model of cognitive framing is its ability to handle metadiscourse structures as 
well as discourse, sentential, lexical, and referential structures” (Todd V. Oakley, “Con- 
ceptual Blending, Narrative Discourse, and Rhetoric,’ Cognitive Linguistics 9:4 [1998]: 
334). 
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The problems of knowing the extent to which different mental spaces 
are utilised in any one (persons) interpretation of a text stem from the 
impossibility of knowing the mental constitution of other people, and 
especially those far removed from ourselves in time, space, language, and 
culture. We therefore have to deal with probabilities at best, and often 
with mere possibilities. I suggest, however, that we may use Blending 
Theory as an analytical tool with which we may experiment with dif- 
ferent input spaces in modelling possible interpretations of the texts in 
question. The results may then be evaluated according to the degree to 
which they provide us with overall interpretations that seem plausible 
on the basis of relevant criteria. So, while it may be necessary to aban- 
don any hopes of reaching definitive answers, we have at least an ana- 
lytical tool that enables us to outline interpretive possibilities. It is the 
mapping of such potential interpretations in the two selected tractates 
from the Nag Hammadi Codices that is the focus of the following chap- 
ters. 

With regard to the integration network diagrams that are used 
throughout this study it is important to keep in mind what they are and 
what they are not. The diagrams should be seen as analytical tools and 
as a supplement to the verbal exposition of the texts. They are definitely 
not to be regarded as self-sufficient, or as providing a complete picture of 
any process of blending. Rather, they must be regarded as being akin to 
snapshots of mental processes of blending that focus on certain aspects 
and disregard others. Such a diagram can never capture such a process 
in its entirety and is not to be understood on its own apart from the ver- 
bal exposition. The necessity of using such diagrams as analytical tools, 
and of showing explicitly the Conceptual Integration Networks in the 
analyses of Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil., stems from the fact that we as mod- 
ern scholars do not have the same frames of reference, the same con- 
cepts or intertexts present in our heads (in memory) when reading these 
Nag Hammadi texts as those who read them in antiquity did. It therefore 
proves helpful in our analysis and exposition of the texts to make explicit 
the possible blends that may have been automatically triggered when the 
texts were read by various ancient readers. 


2. INTERPRETIVE CONTEXTS AND COMMUNITIES 


"It is a commonplace of literary criticism,” Margaret Freeman points 
out, "that one of the defining characteristics of literature is its ability 
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to generate multiple meanings and interpretations"? Although literary 
critics, and, I might add, interpreters of the Nag Hammadi texts, "are 
adept at producing such readings, readings which are often insightful 
and illuminating,’ Freeman rightly notes that they “tend to assume rather 
than explore the principles and the processes by which such multiplicity 
occurs??? Blending Theory, however, not only shows us that a multi- 
plicity of possible meanings is an inevitable outcome of interpretive pro- 
cesses, but it also shows us how and why this is the case. The fact that it 
goes unnoticed most ofthe time is “а function of the availability of certain 
frames through defaults, contexts, or culture,” as Fauconnier and Turner 
put it. 76 Now, what are the constraints and influences that guide such 
interpretive processes? 


2.1. Authorial Intention and the Role of the Reader 


In the words of Margaret Freeman, "literary texts are the products of 
cognizing minds and their interpretations the products of other cog- 
nizing minds in the context of the physical and sociocultural worlds in 
which they have been created and read?!" It should not be necessary 
to point out that there are differences between these various minds and 
their respective contexts. Surprisingly, however, Fauconnier and Turner 
do not address the question of where the process of blending is actually 
considered to occur. Is it in the author, the reader, or in the text itself? In 
Fauconnier and Turner’s work this is kept rather vague, but most often 
they seem to assume that the blends simply exist in the texts or artworks 
that they analyse. However, as literary theorists have repeatedly stressed, 
questions regarding the relationship between author, text, and reader are 
neither easy nor trivial. 

For one thing, there is the old thorny question of authorial intention. 
Are the Conceptual Integration Networks we identify to be regarded as 
the intended products of empirical authors, or do we regard them as 
arising from the "texts themselves;' or as products ofthe reader(s), and if 
so, which reader(s)? 


124 Freeman, "Poetry; 253. 
125 Freeman, “Poetry, 253. 
126 Fauconnier and Turner, “Polysemy and Conceptual Blending,’ 83. 
77 Freeman, "Poetry? 253. 
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Recognising this shortcoming in the theories of Fauconnier & Turner 
and others, Tim Rohrer addresses the question in a recent агіїсів. 23 
Rohrer suggests that we ought to operate with different Conceptual Inte- 
gration Networks for the author and the reader. Arguing convincingly for 
the need among blending theorists to “make explicit the contents of pre- 
cisely whose head or heads they are claiming to model,’ Rohrer presents 
a model of "space-swapping" between the authorial and the interpretive 
networks. Basically, what he suggests is that what counts as a blended 
space from the author's perspective should be regarded as an input space 
from the perspective of the reader. It follows from this approach that, 
although we may speculate as much as we want, as interpreters we will 
never be able to ascertain the extent and nature of the authorial blending 
process, but will only ever have access to the interpretive side of things. 
The only authorial intention we can speak of, the only intentionality that 
is reachable to any reader, will be the one created in a readers mind in 
order to make sense of the text as it is read, which may or may not corre- 
spond to the intentions of the empirical author. 

The notion of authorial intentionality still has an important role to 
play, however. Not only may we speculate as to the possible nature of 
the authorial blending network, but the hypothetical authorial intention 
that is constructed in the mind of the reader should also be regarded as 
a powerful cognitive model that is used in the interpretation of the text. 
Raymond Gibbs points out the centrality of this, stating that 


the meaning of a text is generated by hypothesizing intentions authors 
might have had, given the context of creation, rather than relying on or try- 
ing to seek out the author's subjective intentions. Readers’ interpretations 
of texts depend on their inferences about a hypothetical author founded 
in the linguistic conventions and artistic practices at the time the author 
wrote the work, as well as in publicly available knowledge of how the text 
was created. A work might display a multiplicity of meanings given the 
large set of intentions readers can hypothesize about an author and the 
conditions under which a work was written. This multiplicity of meanings 
is perfectly appropriate to propose, even ifthe actual author intended only 
a single interpretation for a text. 129 


128 Tim Rohrer, “Mimesis, Artistic Inspiration and the Blends We Live Ву, Journal of 
Pragmatics 37:10 (2005): 1686-1716. 

7? Raymond W. Gibbs, Jr., Intentions in the Experience of Meaning (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1999), 262. See Raymond W. Gibbs, Jr., "Authorial Intentions 
in Text Understanding, Discourse Processes 32:1 (2001): 76 for a virtually identical 
statement. 
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Thus, some kind of intentionality—whether we refer to it as that of 
the author, real or implied, or as that of the "text itself" in one version 
or another—will always be constructed by the reader of a text in order 
to make sense of it. This readerly constructed intentionality is, of course, 
subject to change in the course of the process of reading and re-reading 
the text, for no interpretation will ever be stable, as contexts may change 
and new input spaces may always be introduced, causing our mental 
blended spaces to shift in ways that will always to some extent be less 
than predictable. 


2.2. The Function and Effects of Context 


How do we recognise a metaphor when we see one? Conceptual Meta- 
phor Theory and Blending Theory are powerful theories of metaphor 
interpretation, but they do not explain how metaphorical expressions, 
or other kinds of figurative language, may actually be identified as such. 
Indeed, several scholars have challenged the notion that we should, or 
even can, distinguish between metaphorical and literal statements or 
utterances at all. The “commonsense dichotomy between ‘literal’ and 'fig- 
urative is a psychological illusion;"'?? states Mark Turner. Patrick Colm 
Hogan has recently argued in favour of the dismissal of the dichotomy, 
stating that 


cognitive principles indicate that this is a misguided question. In a cogni- 
tive framework, there is nothing about a sentence, divorced from human 
minds, that would make it literal or metaphorical, or meaningful in any 
way. Meaning is just a function of cognitive processing, whether that 
of a speaker, a listener, a writer, or a reader. Put differently, there is no 
such thing as a metaphorical—or, for that matter, literal —statement рег 
se. Rather, there are only literal and metaphorical intents and literal and 
metaphorical interpretations or, more technically, literal and metaphorical 
generative processes and literal and metaphorical interpretive ргосеѕѕеѕ.!3! 


Hogan distinguishes between what he calls a demarcation criterion and 
a decision criterion when it comes to metaphor identification. The for- 
mer of these two is a criterion for distinguishing between literal and 
metaphorical statements, and the latter is a criterion for determining 


130 Mark Turner, "Figure; in Figurative Language and Thought (ed. Albert N. Katz, et al.; 
Counterpoints: Cognition, Memory, and Language; New York: Oxford University Press, 
1998), бо. 

131 Hogan, Cognitive Science, 91. 
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when to interpret an expression metaphorically or literally. He concludes 
that what distinguishes literal from metaphorical interpretation is "not a 
matter of the terms themselves, nor of any specific part of their lexical 
structure or properties, nor of the relations between these structures or 
properties. Rather, it 15 a matter of our presumption regarding the trans- 
fer of source properties to the target?!?? From this demarcation crite- 
rion Hogan deduces that a "decision criterion" does not exist. He notes 
that many theorists have mistaken their demarcation criteria for deci- 
sion criteria, and points out that his own proposed demarcation crite- 
rion “cannot serve as a decision criterion, because it concerns interpretive 
assumptions, not objective properties of or objective relations between 
the source and the target??? 

So, if we grant that the decision on whether to understand a statement 
metaphorically or literally depends on the reader, we need to take a look 
at what guides the reader's interpretation. According to Hogan, “you can't 
tell a metaphor by looking at it?'?* Instead, “we choose a metaphorical or 
literal interpretation on the basis of a wide range of empirical factors— 
knowledge of the speaker, of the situation, of common usage, et cetera— 
in connection with general concerns for logical consistency and explana- 
tory simplicity? This is true even with regard to statements that seem to 
be obviously metaphorical, since even these “may be intended literally in 
a relevant context”! Context is thus of primary importance. According 
to Seana Coulson, 

context-free expression meaning is an illusion based on the use of defaults. 
Instead, understanding language utterances involves integrating linguistic, 
contextual, and background knowledge to yield cognitive models with 


which to incorporate the content of expressions and their implications for 
the interpretation of the larger speech activity." 


So, context is of central importance in any decision on whether language 
should be regarded as metaphorical or not. Often, however, it is not a 
case of an either/or situation. Put in terms of Blending Theory, “the 


Hogan, Cognitive Science, 91. 

Hogan, Cognitive Science, 92. 

Hogan, Cognitive Science, 92. 

Hogan, Cognitive Science, 92. 

Hogan, Cognitive Science, 92. 

Coulson, “Semantic Leaps,’ 294. More recently, this concern with the importance of 
context has resulted in Coulson and Oakley incorporating a separate “grounding box” in 
their conceptual integration diagrams (see Seana Coulson and Todd Oakley, “Blending 
and Coded Meaning: Literal and Figurative Meaning in Cognitive Semantics,” Journal of 
Pragmatics 37:10 [2005]: 1510-1536). 
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unpacking possibilities offered by the blended space will depend on 
what is already active in the context of communication"? A linguistic 
expression, according to Fauconnier, 


does not have a meaning in itself; rather, it has a meaning potential, 
and it is only within a complete discourse and in context that meaning 
will actually be produced. The unfolding of discourse brings into play 
complex cognitive constructions. They include the setting up of internally 
structured domains linked to each other by connectors; this is effected on 
the basis of linguistic, contextual, and situational clues. Grammatical clues, 
although crucial to the building process, are in themselves insufficient to 
determine її. 39 


One of the main obstacles facing us in the interpretation of historical 
documents like those of the Nag Hammadi Codices, however, lies in the 
fact that we have no certain knowledge of their historical context(s). For 
us, the Nag Hammadi tractates must be regarded as utterances that have 
been removed from their original contexts. However, no interpretation 
is ever context-free. Coulson, as we saw, calls it an illusion, and as Eve 
Sweetser points out, ^we can only actually interpret complex linguistic 
forms by constructing some possible use or uses of those forms to convey 
meaning.”!*° This observation holds true not only with regard to small- 
scale lexical units, but with regard to any kind of interpretation. When 
context is lacking, we, as readers, automatically provide it, consciously 
and subconsciously, in the process of interpretation, for "in reading, 
we assimilate what we read to the schemata of what we already know. 
The more we know the more we understand, and we project what we 
know to construct a world suggested by the їехі,"!" in Keith Oatley’s apt 
formulation. 


2.2.1. The Identification and Interpretation of Allusions 


As already mentioned, an allusion is “а phenomenon that some reader or 
readers may fail to observe"!*? In terms of cognitive theory this means 
that, in the same way as a metaphor may also be interpreted strictly 
literally, by interpreting the source input without blending it with a target, 
a potential intertextual trigger in a text may or may not be activated and 


Fauconnier and Turner, The Way We Think, 333. 
Fauconnier, Mappings, 37-38. 

Sweetser, “Compositionality and Blending,” 137. 
Oatley, *Writingandreading," 166. 

Miner, “Allusion,” 39. 
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call up the intertextual input space of an evoked text to an integration 
network where it is blended with the alluding text in a reading and 
understanding of the latter.! З 

Another issue that concerns the interpretation of both metaphors and 
allusions is the question of “how far the meaning of a text goes,” to 
quote Leo Моогатап.! “How minimalistic or maximalistic does one 
conceive the linguistic meaning to be; how much inferences are part 
of the meaning of a text ...?"!^ How do we evaluate the existence 
and relevance of allusions, and the extent to which we should utilise 
the intertext in our interpretation of the alluding text? And how do 
we know whether to understand a potentially metaphorical expression 
metaphorically or not, and on what levels to interpret it? 

From the perspective of the model proposed here, it seems evident that 
no clear-cut answers to these questions may ever be given. Meaning is 
produced in the mind of the reader, who draws on his or her own knowl- 
edge and memories in a production of meaning that relies fundamentally 
upon the reader's own, often subconscious, recruitment of mental spaces. 
"The writer offers a kit of parts, or a set of cues. The reader does the con- 
struction,’ as Keith Oatley puts it.!4é 


2.3. Canon and Interpretation 


In Early Christian controversies over orthodoxy and heresy, disagree- 
ment over interpretation was a central point of contention, as proper 
belief and practice were intimately connected with correct interpretation 
of Scripture. Although there was no agreement on the exact delineation 
of the corpus of texts to be regarded as authoritative, more often than 
not controversy revolved around different meanings produced by differ- 
ent readers reading the same texts. Manlio Simonetti argues that "the 
study of Holy Scripture was the real foundation of Christian culture in 
the Church of the earliest centuries?!* However, Scripture is, as Simon- 


143 See Ben-Porat, “Poetics of Literary Allusion,” 114-115. See also Carmela Perri, “On 
Alluding,’ Poetics 7 (1978): 295, 300. 

144 Leo Noordman, “Some Reflections on the Relation Between Cognitive Linguistics 
and Exegesis,” in Job 28: Cognition in Context (ed. Ellen van Wolde; Biblical Interpretation 
64; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 332. 

145 Noordman, “Some Reflections,’ 332. 

146 Oatley, "Writingandreading; 166. 

147 Manlio Simonetti, Biblical Interpretation in the Early Church: An Historical Intro- 
duction to Patristic Exegesis (trans. John A. Hughes; ed. Anders Bergquist and Markus 
Bockmuehl; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994), 2. 
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etti points out, ^a complex of writings diverse in subject matter, form, and 
date, and sometimes inaccessible for various reasons, so that the effective 
knowledge and use of them by Christians was not obvious, but required 
a notably complex effort of interpretation” 18 

In these interpretive processes the function of the concept of canon 
was crucial. I here understand canon, with George Aichele, as “а col- 
lection or list of authoritative writings, as accepted by some group of 
readers?!? A canon, Aichele argues, "arises from the need to control the 
understanding of written texts,” Scripture being an especially pertinent 
example. Once established, a canon tends to obscure the individual 
canonical texts' aspects of incoherence and open-endedness, thus mutu- 
ally strengthening their apparent completeness.'?! According to Lee Mar- 
tin McDonald, an important feature of writings that were regarded as 


authoritative Scripture in early Christianity was that they were "believed 


to be internally self-consistent and not self-contradictory,’!°* a point that 


is illustrated well by Justin Martyr, stating in his debate with Trypho the 
Jew that if someone showed him a Scripture that seemed to contradict 
another, 


since I am entirely convinced that no scripture contradicts another, I shall 
admit rather that I do not understand what is recorded, and shall strive 
to persuade those who imagine that the scriptures are contradictory to be 
rather of the same opinion as myself. (Justin, Dial. 65, АМЕ 1:230) 


This passage says a great deal about the presuppositions guiding Justin's 
interpretation of Scripture. In Justins mind, Scripture, by its very nature, 


148 Simonetti, Biblical Interpretation, 1. 

149 George Aichele, Sign, Text, Scripture: Semiotics and the Bible (Interventions 1; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997), 127. However much some texts try to present 
themselves as being self-evidently authoritative (see, e.g., Rev 22:6-10, 18-19), canonical 
status is not an intrinsic quality of a text, but a status bestowed upon it by a community 
of interpreters (see Aichele, Sign, Text, Scripture, 128; Aichele, The Control of Biblical 
Meaning, 2, 7-9, 15). For the concept of interpretive communities, see Stanley Fish, Is 
There a Text in This Class? The Authority of Interpretive Communities (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1980) and the discussion below. 

150 Aichele, Sign, Text, Scripture, 127-128. 

151 See Aichele, Sign, Text, Scripture, 129. 

152 Lee Martin McDonald, “Identifying Scripture and Canon in the Early Church: 
The Criteria Question,’ in The Canon Debate (ed. Lee Martin McDonald and James 
A. Sanders; Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 2002), 421; the emphasis is that of McDon- 
ald. See also John Barton, Holy Writings, Sacred Text: The Canon in Early Christianity 
(Louisville, Ky.: Westminster John Knox Press, 1997), 154-155; Joseph T. Lienhard, “2001 
NAPS Presidential Address: The Christian Reception of the Pentateuch: Patristic Com- 
mentaries on the Books of Moses,’ JECS 10:3 (2002): 387. 
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cannot be self-contradictory, and therefore can, and must, be brought 
into harmony through exegesis. What consequences does such a view of 
Scripture have for the exegesis of Scriptural texts? 

If it is held that no canonical text contradicts another, then it follows 
that each constituent text in the canon can legitimately be drawn upon 
in the reading of any of the others, to fill in gaps and to resolve apparent 
contradictions. The canonisation of a group of texts thus not only defines 
a corpus of authoritative texts, but in so doing also delineates a group of 
legitimate intertexts that are sanctioned to mutually reinforce each other 
and through which any of its constituent texts are supposed to be under- 
stood.'°? Since the canonised texts are believed to contain basically the 
same message, readers are consequently encouraged to play the canon- 
ical texts against each other, and in this way canon limits interpretive 
creativity and stimulates it at the same те. However, considering the 
great diversity of scope, style, and content, even among the texts that were 
accepted as authoritative by a majority of early Christian communities, 
each individual text could not carry equal weight. We therefore find that 
interpreters operated, at least implicitly, with a concept of a “canon within 
the canon,’ facilitating the use of more authoritative texts as hermeneuti- 
cal keys for the explication of less authoritative ones within the canonical 
corpus.!°° 

A canon thus controls which texts are legitimately to be considered as 
authoritative Scripture, sanctioning authoritative intertexts to the read- 
ing and interpretation of each of the texts incorporated within it, estab- 


153 Cf. Aichele, The Control of Biblical Meaning, 2. 

154 See Aichele, Sign, Text, Scripture, 132; Aichele, The Control of Biblical Meaning, 12. 

155 СЕ e.g., Origen, who explicitly utilised passages from other canonical writings as 
“midwives” to bring forth what he considered to be the correct meaning of difficult Scrip- 
tural passages. For Origen’s techniques of scriptural interpretation, see, e.g., Mark Julian 
Edwards, Origen Against Plato (Ashgate Studies in Philosophy and Theology in Late 
Antiquity; Aldershot: Ashgate, 2002), 123-158; John J. O’Keefe, “Scriptural Interpreta- 
tion, in The Westminster Handbook to Origen (ed. John Anthony McGuckin; Westmin- 
ster Handbooks to Christian Theology; Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2004), 
193-197; Mark Sheridan, "Scripture; in The Westminster Handbook to Origen (ed. John 
Anthony McGuckin; Westminster Handbooks to Christian Theology; Louisville: West- 
minster John Knox Press, 2004), 197-201; Karen Јо Torjesen, " Воду; ‘Soul? and ‘Spirit’ 
in Origen’s Theory of Exegesis,” АТАК 67:1 (1985): 17-30; Morwenna Ludlow, “Theology 
and Allegory: Origen and Gregory of Nyssa on the Unity and Diversity of Scripture,’ Inter- 
national Journal of Systematic Theology 4:1 (2002): 45-66; Henri de Lubac, History and 
Spirit: The Understanding of Scripture According to Origen (trans. Anne Englund Nash; 
San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 2007). 
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lishing “ап intertextual network that provides a reading context through 
which any of its component texts can be understood correctly" 6 It 
is important to note, however, that this effect does not rely on a fixed 
canon. All that is required is an at least implicit understanding within a 
given interpretive community of a group of texts being individually and 
collectively authoritative. 

It should thus be evident that we may describe the functions of the 
concept of a canon in processes of interpretation in terms of how it 
influences the mechanics of intertextual blending. A good example of this 
is constituted by how very different narratives of the nativity of Christ 
in Matthew and Luke have been commonly interpreted in Christian 
tradition. As Raymond Brown has remarked, "commentators of times 
past have harmonized these different details into a consecutive narrative, 
so that the ordinary Christian is often not even aware of a difficulty when 
Lucan shepherds and Matthean magi fraternize in the Christmas crib 
scene??? Since both accounts are part of the biblical canon, and thus 
share the generic property of canonicity, they are regarded by default 
as equally true, and there is consequently a certain pressure upon the 
reader to harmonise or integrate the two accounts with each other. Rather 
than interpreting the differences between them as contradictions, the two 
stories are understood together, being blended in readers' minds, and the 
resulting blend eventually becomes entrenched in the collective memory 
of the community.P* 

The description of the basic mechanics of this intertextual blend is 
valid with regard to the analysis of any interpretation within a canonical 
framework, where elements of two or more texts are brought together 
and blended in the act of interpretation. This means anything from 
isolated elements of one canonical text being brought to bear on elements 
of another, to more wide-ranging megablends. We will see this amply 
illustrated when we turn to the analysis of Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. in 
chapters 3 and 4. 


156 Aichele, The Control of Biblical Meaning, 2. 

157 Raymond E. Brown, The Birth of the Messiah: A Commentary on the Infancy Nar- 
ratives in Matthew and Luke (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1977), 35. See Matt 2:1-12; 
Luke 2:1-20. 

158 See fig. 3 for this intertextual integration network. For a complete Blending Theory 
analysis of the traditional harmonised reading of the nativity accounts of Matthew 
and Luke, see Hugo Lundhaug, “Canon and Interpretation: A Cognitive Perspective,’ 
in Canon and Canonicity: The Formation and Use of Scripture (ed. Einar Thomassen; 
Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanums Forlag, 2010), 67-90. 
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In light of Blending Theory, the function of the concept of a canon in 
the interpretation ofa given text can be conceived of as one of restricting 
the number of available intertexts as sources for the projection of input 
spaces to an interpretive blend, shutting out those texts that are explicitly 
rejected as heretical, while at the same time rendering the canonical texts 
salient. One might say that the canonical texts will be predisposed for 
priming and subsequent activation in any reading of a canonical text, 
since any two canonical texts will share this generic category structure.'°? 

The fact that the elements and structure that make up the canon 
become closely linked in experience, and thus in peoples memory, facil- 
itates the priming and activation of related elements of the canon once 
one has been activated. References to the nativity story in Matthew, for 
example, thus give easy mental access to the one in Luke. The Christian 
canon of Scripture is without doubt a graded and in many ways radial 
concept (albeit with complex internal links and structures). As we have 
seen, not all of its constituent texts are of equal importance, and some 
texts are more closely linked than others. The level of priming and acti- 
vation displays certain prototype effects. When the canon is brought to 
mind in a general sense, one is not likely to think first and foremost of a 
text like Jude or Second Peter, but rather ofthe Gospels or central Pauline 
texts like Romans or First Corinthians, and of Genesis and Isaiah rather 
than the minor prophets. In this sense, canon functions as an ICM. Thus, 
the texts that are most central to the canon are more easily primed by a 
general activation of the cognitive model than the less central ones. There 
are, as we have seen, canons within the canon. 


2.4. The Function of Creeds and Rules of Faith in Interpretation 


The reader who accepts the canonical status of a text and reads it within 
the canonical framework will inevitably regard all the texts belonging 
to the canon as intentional expressions of the same overall meaning. As 
mentioned above, no interpretation will ever be stable, however, as new 
input spaces may always be introduced and the cross-space projections 
altered, with often less than predictable results. The process is inherently 
dynamic and, in a broad sense, context dependent. 


159 As mentioned above, canonicity is an important component of the generic space 
in such an integration network, and this feature of the generic space facilitates the 
recruitment of further texts having the same generic structure, i.e., other canonical texts, 
as input spaces in the network. 
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Aichele argues that a 'community's desire for a canon is desire for a 
text that conveys truly an essential, authoritative message and that con- 
trols the interpretation of that message? 190 This, however, is a desire that 
will never be satisfied. No matter how firm the canonical delineation of 
authoritative texts becomes, interpretation will never be guided solely 
by the texts on the inside of the canon, or solely by the canon as meta- 
text, for it is clear that the canonical texts can be interpreted in a wide 
variety of ways by people who share the same, or broadly the same, 
canon. Thus, in order to control the interpretation of Scripture, addi- 
tional measures are needed, and it is evident that Christian communities 
felt the need from a very early stage, long before the eventual closure 
of the canon, to establish certain extra-canonical checks and balances 
in order to safeguard acceptable interpretation. Doctrinal statements of 
varying complexity were accordingly codified in increasingly important 
creeds and rules of faith.!?! In terms of Blending Theory, such doctri- 
nal checks and balances may be conceived of as additional interpretive 
frames that exclude certain readings and facilitate others, but, impor- 
tantly, they may also be regarded as authoritative input spaces in their 
own right, that increasingly projected major elements of their own to the 
interpretive blends arising from the reading of Scriptural texts. Thus we 
also see how rules of faith or creeds cannot any more than the canon, or 
its individual constituent texts, interpret themselves, that is, control their 
own interpretation, since interpretation will always be a dynamic prac- 
tice performed by human beings in particular contexts. And accordingly 
we may observe that the creeds themselves increasingly became subjects 
of commentary and interpretation.!? Viewed as new authoritative input 
spaces, then, it becomes clear that the establishment of such authoritative 
doctrinal formulations can only limit interpretation to a certain extent. 
Interpreters will be able to interpret Scripture in an infinite variety of 
ways, even while being in accordance with authoritative credal formula- 
tions. 


160 Aichele, The Control of Biblical Meaning, 2. 

161 For the history of early Christian creeds, see J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (3rd 
ed.; London: Longman, 1972). 

162 See, e.g., J.N.D. Kelly, Rufinus: A Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed (ACW 20; 
London: Longmans, 1955); Alphonse Mingana, Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
on the Nicene Creed (Woodbrooke Studies 5; Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, 1932). 
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2.5. Interpretive Communities 


How can one then ultimately distinguish between right and wrong, 
or rather acceptable and unacceptable, readings? As Stanley Fish has 
pointed out, ^while there are always mechanisms for ruling out read- 
ings, their source is not the text but the presently recognized interpre- 
tive strategies for producing the text?!9? Fish’s focus on the function of 
interpretive communities as the locus of a text's meaning thus provides 
us with an important corrective to a focus on the individual autonomous 
reader, and a promising point of departure for further inquiries into 
the social constraints upon interpretation, the function of institutional 
power structures, and the impact of struggles between various interpre- 
tive communities over the acceptable range of scriptural interpretation 
in early Christianity. As Fish has argued, "the fact of agreement, rather 
than being a proof of the stability of objects, is a testimony to the power 
of an interpretive community to constitute the objects upon which its 
members ... can then agree?!** From this it follows, argues Fish, that 
"disagreements are not settled by the facts, but are the means by which 
the facts are settled. Of course, no such settling is final, and in the (almost 
certain) event that the dispute is opened again, the category of the facts 
‘as they really are’ will be reconstituted in still another shape.”!® 

Early Christian interpreters of Scripture were no exceptions to this 
rule. The understanding of texts were shaped by the needs and constraints 
of the individual interpreter’s social context. So, although there were 
mechanisms for ruling out readings, such as canons, creeds, and rules 
of faith, discussed above, these mechanisms were not grounded in the 
texts themselves, but in “the presently recognized interpretive strategies” 
for producing them.!66 As Bart Ehrman formulates it, following Fish, 


to be sure, few readers realize that they are generating meanings from a 
text, that is, that they are employing culturally conditioned interpretive 
strategies to make sense of the words on a page. Interpretive strategies, 
according to the common assumption, are necessary only for ideologi- 
cally slanted (i.e., biased) interpretations, not for understanding a text’s 
“common-sensical” or “obvious” meaning. But in point of fact, even com- 


163 Stanley Fish, “What Makes an Interpretation Acceptable?” in Is There a Text in This 
Class? The Authority of Interpretive Communities (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1980), 347. 

164 Fish, “What Makes an Interpretation Acceptable?” 338. 

165 Fish, “What Makes an Interpretation Acceptable?” 338-339. 

166 See Fish, “What Makes an Interpretation Acceptable?" 347. 
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mon sense requires (by definition) a community of like-minded readers, 
a group of interpreters who share basic assumptions both about the world 
and about the process of understanding.!57 


And in early Christianity there was, of course, not just a single interpre- 
tive community, but rather a great number of such communities and sub- 
communities, and from one or more of these communities stem the texts 
that are the focus of the present study, Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. 


2.6. Embodiment and Culture 


A central idea of cognitive linguistics is the assumption that “conceptual 
organisation within the human mind is a function of the way our species- 
specific bodies interact with the environment we inhabit as Vyvyan 
Evans and Melanie Green put 1{.!® The dominating perspective within 
the field is that human cognition is embodied, which means that there is 
a fundamental awareness of the fact that the way we perceive, think, and 
communicate is fundamentally grounded in embodied experience.!9? 
For, as Evans and Green point out, “we can only talk about what we can 
perceive and conceive, and the things that we can perceive and conceive 
derive from embodied experience??? But what about the cultural side of 
things? Although the human body may be said to be basically universal 
in its constitution across cultures, this, of course, does not mean that 
the way the body and its processes are interpreted, or the way it is used, 
are universal"! While “it is our embodied interaction with the world 


167 Bart D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Chris- 
tological Controversies on the Text of the New Testament (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993), 30. See also Stanley Fish, *Normal Circumstances, Literal Language, Direct 
Speech Acts, the Ordinary, the Everyday, the Obvious, What Goes Without Saying, and 
Other Special Cases,” in Is There a Text in This Class? The Authority of Interpretive Com- 
munities (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1980), 268-292. 

168 Evans and Green, Cognitive Linguistics, 50. 

19 For the embodied view of cognition in cognitive linguistics, see, esp., Mark Johnson, 
The Body in the Mind: The Bodily Basis of Meaning, Imagination, and Reason (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1987); George Lakoff and Mark Johnson, Philosophy in the 
Flesh: The Embodied Mind and Its Challenge to Western Thought (New York: Basic Books, 
1999); Mark Johnson and George Lakoff, “Why Cognitive Linguistics Requires Embodied 
Realism,’ Cognitive Linguistics 13:3 (2002): 245-263; Gibbs et al., “Embodied Experience”. 

170 Evans and Green, Cognitive Linguistics, 46. 

171 See Kóvecses, Metaphor in Culture, 285. Kóvecses argues that “it is simplistic to 
suggest that universal aspects of the body necessarily lead to universal conceptualization, 
and it is equally simplistic to suggest that variation in culture excludes the possibility of 
universal conceptualization" (ibid., 294; Kóvecses' emphasis). 
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that provides the basic shape of experiences, and our cognitive abilities 
that further abstract and schematize those basic shapes; as Michele 
Emanatian puts it, these are, “of course, filtered through the culture we 
are part of”!”* By extension we may say that while the basic cognitive 
processes are universal, their applications are not.!” That is to say that 
while the mechanics of thought are fundamentally human and embodied 
and the same across cultures, this does not mean that people think 
the same regardless of culture and context—far from it. Acknowledging 
the universal underlying mechanics of thought may, however, enable us 
to analyse the intellectual products and patterns of thought of peoples 
and cultures far removed from our own with an adequate degree of 
methodological clarity. 


2.7. Conclusion 


Cognitive poetics provides us with a means of analysis that, in the words 
of Margaret Freeman, "opens up the cognitive layers upon which a lit- 
erary text is built and, in doing so, provides a reading that reveals the 
frame and structure of meaning that is endemic and central to the text 
itself. It makes explicit the cognitive skills we apply implicitly when we 
analyze literary texts.’!” It is thus hoped that the use of the methodology 
outlined in this chapter will facilitate the exposition of the interpretive 
possibilities that are opened in a reading of the texts under scrutiny, and 
help illustrate the ways in which readers may produce meaning in their 
encounters with them. My intention in this study is not so much to find 
answers, as to highlight interpretive possibilities that may enable us to 
pose new questions. I would also like to stress the hypothetical nature of 
the quest to grasp the ways in which these texts were actually understood 
at the time when they were produced and read in antiquity, not to men- 
tion the intentions behind them, for as Stanley Fish has pointed out, ^we 


are never пої in the act of interpreting? ^? 


172 Michele Emanatian, “Everyday Metaphors of Lust and Sex in Chagga; Ethos 24:2 
(1996): 224. 

1733 See Kóvecses, Metaphor in Culture, 286. 

174 Freeman, "Poetry; 277. 

15 Fish, “Normal Circumstances,’ 276. 


CHAPTER THREE 


"IN HER NATURE SHE IS A WOMAN": 
THE FEMINISATION OF THE SOUL IN 
THE EXEGESIS ON THE SOUL 


XEKAC 2ITNNAl ETETNEG MIME NKOINODNOC 
мтєфүсіс ETOYAAB єхтєтипаут €BOÀ 
NTEMOYMIA MITTAKO єтемпкосмос 


(2 Pet 1:4)! 


1. INTRODUCTION 


With a confidence now rarely found among scholars of Antiquity, Robert 
McL. Wilson could state in 1975 that “we today have no doubt of the orig- 
inal intention of Hosea, and of the meaning of his prophesies. Coming to 
the Exegesis on the Soul with that knowledge we are bound to regard it 
as something of an exegetical curiosity.” It is this “exegetical curiosity; 
the sixth tractate of Nag Hammadi Codex II, entitled the Exegesis on the 
Soul (rezurucic єтвєтүүхн),? which is the subject of the present chapter. 
Using the theoretical framework outlined in chapter 2, I will here analyse 
Exeg. Soul's interpretation and use of Scripture while making no claims 
with regard to the original intention of either the authors of the Scriptural 
texts or that of Exeg. Soul. itself. 


! Horner, Sahidic New Testament. 

2 Robert McL. Wilson, “Old Testament Exegesis in the Gnostic Exegesis on the Soul,” 
in Essays on the Nag Hammadi Texts: In Honour of Pahor Labib (ed. Martin Krause; NHS 6; 
Leiden: Brill, 1975), 224. 

? Exeg. Soul is located between the tractates Orig. World and Thom. Cont. on pages 
127.18-137.28 in Nag Hammadi Codex II. It is one of eight Nag Hammadi tractates 
to have a title at both its beginning and its end (see Jean-Daniel Dubois, "Les titres du 
Codex I [Jung] де Nag Hammadi; in La formation des canons scripturaires [ed. Michel 
Tardieu; Patrimoines; Paris: Cerf, 1993], 221). 
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1.1. Outline of the Narrative 


Exeg. Soul is in several ways a unique text among the Nag Hammadi 
tractates, especially with regard to its literary structure and composition, 
but also when it comes to its contents. It is a self-proclaimed exegesis,* but 
one which is not presented in a straightforward manner. Instead we are 
treated to an allegorical? exposition presented in the form of a mythical 
narrative interspersed with commentary, quotations, and more or less 
oblique allusions. The story focuses on the fallen soul, personified as a 
woman, and her repentance and redemption. In summary, the storyline 


» 


^ СЕ Martin Krause, "Die Sakramente in der 'Exegese über die Seele in Les textes 
de Nag Hammadi: Colloque du Centre d'Histoire des Religions (Strasbourg, 23-25 octobre 
1974) (ed. Jacques-É. Ménard; NHS 7; Leiden: Brill, 1975), 49; Hans-Martin Schenke, 
"Sprachliche und exegetische Probleme in den beiden letzten Schriften des Codex II von 
Nag Hammadi; ОГА 70:1 (1975): 5; Christina-Maria Franke, “Die Erzählung über die 
Seele (NHC П,6), in Nag Hammadi Deutsch (2 vols.; ed. Hans-Martin Schenke, et al.; 
GCS, Neue Folge 8, 12, Koptisch-Gnostische Schriften П-Ш; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
2001-2003), 1:264. Rodolphe Kasser, however, has argued that the word ezurucic should 
here not be rendered as “exegesis,” but rather as "story; and suggests that the title should 
therefore be translated as L'Histoire de [Ame and proposes “et son exégése à conclusion 
parénétique" as an explanatory subtitle (see Rodolphe Kasser, "L'Ekségésis etbe tpsukhé 
[NH IL 6]: Histoire de l'âme puis exégése parénétique de ce mythe gnostique, Apocrypha 
8 [1997]: 71-80). Kasser is right to point out this important sense of the Greek term 
&Erynotg and its appropriateness in this context, but I think the sense of ёЁтүүтүсїс as 
exegesis, i.e., as an expository interpretation, is an equally apt one in the title of this 
tractate and I have therefore opted to translate it accordingly, while acknowledging 
that the denotation of "story" may also be in play here since the exposition is partly 
written in the form of a narrative. The use of the term ezurucic in Coptic to denote an 
expository text is, e.g., attested by Shenoute who refers to his discursive anti-heretical 
work known as I Am Amazed by the term ezurucic (Shenoute, I Am Amazed, DS 221; 
Stephen Етте], “Theophilus’s Festal Letter of 401 as Quoted by Shenoute;' in Divitiae 
Aegypti: Koptologische und verwandte Studien zu Ehren von Martin Krause [ed. Cácilia 
Fluck, et al.; Wiesbaden: Dr. Ludwig Reichert Verlag, 1995], 95). The title used in Layton 
and Robinsons edition of Exeg. Soul, “The Expository Treatise on the Soul,” is thus an apt 
one (see Bentley Layton, ed., William C. Robinson, Jr., trans., “The Expository Treatise on 
the Soul,” in On the Origin of the World, Expository Treatise on the Soul, Book of Thomas 
the Contender [ed. Bentley Layton; vol. 2 of Nag Hammadi Codex IL2-7 Together with 
XIIL2*, Brit. Lib. Or.4926(1), and P. Oxy. 1, 654, 655; NHS 21; Leiden: Brill, 1989], 144- 
169). The phrase єтвєтүүхн corresponds to the Greek mei puyiis (see Sevrin, L'Exégése 
de lame, 84). 

^ Allegory is here understood as an extended metaphor (i.e., a metaphor extend- 
ing over several clauses), akin to Peter Crisps notion of allegory as a "superextended 
metaphor,’ i.e., an extended metaphor with no direct references to the metaphorical tar- 
get. Exeg. Soul does have some direct references to the metaphorical target, but still largely 
functions in the way described by Crisp (see Crisp, “Allegory,” 115-131). 
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describes the ѕош life of prostitution (лооуғі0)® after her fall from 
heaven into a material body, and her repentance once she realises her 
predicament. Regretting a life of prostitution, the soul weeps and prays 
to her Father in heaven, with whom, it turns out, she lived in her original 
existence. Now, upon hearing the souls repenting cries for help and 
pleas for forgiveness, the Father takes pity on her and provides her with 
salvation in the form of a husband. Exeg. Soul informs us early on that 
the soul’s original existence was “male-female,” and we later learn that 
the union between the soul and her saviour-husband re-establishes this 
original pair and leads to the soul's ascent back into heaven. Such is 
the main structure of the mythical narrative. It should be mentioned, 
however, that the text becomes increasingly homiletic as it progresses, 
with the mythical narrative proper ending three manuscript pages before 
the end of the tractate.’ 


1.2. Purpose and Problems 


While, on the face of it, the narrative is rather simple, the way it is 
presented is not. It is especially the texts intricate and often implicit 
prompting of conceptual and intertextual blends that creates interpretive 
problems. The tractate contains interpretive twists and turns that may 
indeed baffle the modern reader, often making it difficult to discern the 
principles at work in its scriptural exegesis. It should be noted at the 
outset, however, that Exeg. Soul is not merely concerned with exegeting 
the explicitly quoted scriptural passages, but also ones that are only 
alluded to, and not only written sources, but ritual practice as well. In the 
present chapter I will delve into the poetics of Exeg. Soul and investigate 
the methods of exegesis employed and the materials they are applied to. 
In particular I will investigate the function of metaphor, metonymy and 
intertextuality in the tractates understanding of ritual, a theme that plays 
a crucial role throughout. 


$ The term лооуғіа may be taken to refer to any kind of illicit sexual intercourse, 
including adultery and fornication as well as prostitution (cf. Joseph Jensen, “Does 
Porneia Mean Fornication? A Critique of Bruce Malina,” NovT 20:3 [1978]: 161-184). 
I have translated the term throughout as prostitution, but it should be noted that since 
the underlying term is mogveta it also carries the aforementioned connotations and not 
simply what we would strictly regard as prostitution. It should also be noted that the way 
лодувіа is used in Exeg. Soul is dependent on its use in the New Testament and in the 
Septuagint. 

7 For a convenient overview of the structure of the text, see the tables in Kasser, 
“LEkségésis; 76, 79. 
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As argued by Raymond Gibbs, and discussed in chapter 2, the nature 
of human conceptualisation facilitates the use of multiple metaphors 
to access different aspects of ones knowledge of a concept so that it 
may be conceptualised differently at different instances and in different 
contexts.? In Exeg. Soul, we will see that the scope of the source and the 
range of the target in metaphorical relations are exploited rhetorically 
in diverse and interesting ways. In what follows we will take a closer 
look at some of the most important metaphorical blends that function 
throughout this tractate and how they interrelate with each other and 
with the tractates many scriptural quotations and allusions. In other 
words, we will be looking at the way in which the tractate prompts for 
the construction of metaphorical and intertextual blends and how they 
interact. 


2. TEXTUAL AND REDACTIONAL ISSUES 


Despite its unique features, scholars have shown only moderate interest 
in Exeg. Soul. Apart from Maddalena Scopellos study, the critical edi- 
tions by Jean-Marie Sevrin and Cornelia Kulawik are the only book- 
length treatments of it.? The main focus so far has been a philologi- 
cal one, and there have appeared several critical editions of the Cop- 
tic text with accompanying translations and commentary. In addition 
to Sevrins French and Kulawik’s German critical editions there is also 
the important English edition by Bentley Layton, with introduction and 
translation by William C. Robinson, Jr., as well as the early German edi- 
tion by Martin Krause.!° In addition, several important articles dealing 


8 Gibbs, “Prototypes,” 33. 

? Sevrin, LExégése de lame; Cornelia Kulawik, Die Erzählung über die Seele (Nag- 
Hammadi-Codex IL6): Neu herausgegeben, übersetzt und erklärt (TUGAL 155; Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 2006); Maddalena Scopello, L'Exégése de lame: Nag Hammadi Codex 
IL6: Introduction, traduction et commentaire (NHS 25; Leiden: Brill, 1985). 

10 Layton and Robinson, “Expository Treatise”; Martin Krause and Pahor Labib, eds., 
Gnostische und hermetische Schriften aus Codex II und Codex VI (Abhandlungen des 
Deutschen Archáologischen Instituts Kairo, Koptische Reihe 2; Gliickstadt: J.J. Augustin, 
1971), 68-87. I have here mainly used the Coptic text of Layton and Robinson, "Exposi- 
tory Treatise’, supplemented by Krause and Labib, Gnostische und hermetische Schriften, 
68-87; Kulawik, Die Erzählung; Sevrin, L'Exégése de lame, but always with The Facsim- 
ile Edition of the Nag Hammadi Codices: Codex II (Leiden: Brill, 1974) as the ultimate 
authority (supplemented by Stephen Emmel, *Unique Photographic Evidence for Nag 
Hammadi Texts: CG II 2-7, III 5 and XIII 2*7 BASP 14 [1977]: 109-121). All translations 
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primarily with issues of the reconstruction and translation of the Coptic 
text have been published.! 


2.1. Scriptural Intertextuality 


One of the most conspicuous features of Exeg. Soul is its use of scriptural 
quotations. But how do they function in the texts overall rhetoric? The 
exegetical method of Exeg. Soul was described in 1975 as “proof-text 
method" by Wilson, who did not hold it in high regard: 


From the point of view of the modern scholar, the document reveals 
the weaknesses of the proof-text method, and of allegory. The quotations 
are simply lifted out of context, without regard for their original setting 
or their original meaning. For us of course this involves an exegetical 
misdemeanour, but our principles and methods are different.” 


As will be shown in what follows, however, this is hardly an adequate 
description of the way in which Scripture is used in this tractate.'? The 
scriptural references in Exeg. Soul range from direct quotations and para- 
phrases to allusions. With regard to the first two categories, the texts are 


from the Coptic are my own. See appendix A for complete Coptic text and translation, 
where all divergences in the Coptic text from the critical editions of Krause, Kulawik, 
Layton, and Sevrin are noted. 

П See esp. Bentley Layton, “Editorial Notes on the ‘Expository Treatise Concerning 
the Soul (Tractate II 6 from Nag Hammadi); BASP 14:2 (1977): 65-73; Bentley Layton, 
“The Soul as a Dirty Garment: (Nag Hammadi Codex П, Tractate 6, 131:27-34); Mus 91 
(1978): 155-169; Frederik Wisse, “On Exegeting "Ihe Exegesis on the Soul? in Les Textes 
de Nag Hammadi: Colloque du Centre d'Histoire des Religions (Strasbourg, 23-25 octobre 
1974) (ed. Jacques-É. Ménard; NHS 7; Leiden: Brill, 1975), 68-81; Schenke, “Sprachliche 
und exegetische Probleme"; Nagel, "Die Septuaginta-Zitate"; Gerald M. Browne, "Textual 
Notes on the Exegesis on the Soul,” BASP 12 (1975): 1-8; Hedda Bethge, “Die Exegese 
über die Seele: Die sechste Schrift aus Nag-Hammadi-Codex II: Eingeleitet und über- 
setzt vom Berliner Arbeitskreis für koptisch-gnostische Schriften? TLZ 101:2 (1976): 
93-104; Rodolphe Kasser, “L Histoire de [Ame (ou Exégése de l'Àme, NH IL6) en langue 
copte saidique: passage controversé (132,27-35) soumis à un nouvel examen,” Géttinger 
Miszellen: Beiträge zur dgyptologischen Diskussion 147 (1995): 71-78; Rodolphe Kasser, 
“La gnose en roman mélodramatique: L'Histoire de Ame (NH II, 6). Bibliothèque gnos- 
tique XI,” RTP 128 (1996): 25-47. 

12 Wilson, “Old Testament Exegesis,” 223. 

13 My use of the term Scripture does not presuppose a closed canon. The term is used 
here to refer to a corpus oftexts that was considered by early Christian communities to be 
authoritative. The evidence of Exeg. Soul indicates that for the individual or community 
behind this tractate such a corpus oftexts seems to have corresponded broadly to the texts 
which eventually came to be included in the Old and New Testament canons. However, 
the way in which Exeg. Soul refers to Homer may indicate that a rather open and loosely 
defined concept of Scripture is operative. For the relationship between Scripture and 
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either explicitly identified or employed anonymously. Indeed, one of the 
features that make Exeg. Soul unique among the Nag Hammadi texts 
is its extensive use of direct scriptural quotations.!^ The tractate quotes 
directly from Jeremiah, Hosea, Ezekiel, Psalms, and First Corinthians, 
and even identifies these texts with introductory phrases. The quotation 
of 1 Cor 5:9-10, for instance, is introduced by the phrase, “therefore Paul, 
writing to the Corinthians, said:” (ala Tovro паулос єҷсг^ї Rrkoptieioc 
nexaq хе). In addition, passages from Ephesians, Genesis, Isaiah, and 
John are also quoted directly, but anonymously. The introductory state- 
ments are in these cases more vague.! The quotation of John 6:44 is 
for example introduced with the statement "therefore the Saviour cries 
оці" (ala Tovro 4|А|аукак egor йсіпсотнр xe). Exeg. Soul also intro- 
duces as quotations what seem to be paraphrases of passages from Gen- 
esis, Matthew, Luke, Acts, First Thessalonians, First Corinthians, Second 
Corinthians, and Ephesians. In these cases, introductory phrases like “as 
it is written" (kxraee єтчсно xe)! belie the fact that they, as far as we 
know given the current manuscript evidence, do not introduce exact 
quotations. Nevertheless, the fact that they are presented as such under- 
scores the scriptural basis, and thereby also the implicit scriptural author- 
ity, of these paraphrases. 

The majority of Exeg. Soul's direct quotations are taken from the 
Old Testament, namely Genesis, Psalms, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 


canon, see e.g. Aichele, Sign, Text, Scripture, 133. For thorough discussions of questions 
regarding Scripture and canon, see e.g., Lee Martin McDonald and James A. Sanders, eds., 
The Canon Debate (Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 2002) and the discussion in chapter 2 
of the present study. 

14 See Rodolphe Kasser, “Citations des grands prophétes bibliques dans les textes 
gnostiques coptes; in Essays on the Nag Hammadi Texts: In Honour of Pahor Labib 
(ed. Martin Krause; NHS 6; Leiden: Brill, 1975), 56-64; Christopher M. Tuckett, Nag 
Hammadi and the Gospel Tradition: Synoptic Tradition in the Nag Hammadi Library 
(ed. John Riches; Studies in the New Testament and Its World; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
1986), 51-52, 158-159. Cf. also Pheme Perkins, “Gnosticism and the Christian Bible,” 
in The Canon Debate (ed. Lee Martin McDonald and James A. Sanders; Peabody, Mass.: 
Hendrickson, 2002), 365 n. 68. 

15 Exeg. Soul 131.2-3. 

16 As Ulrich Luz points out, “The difference between allusion and quotation is fluid. 
The absence of an introductory quotation formula should not be a factor in evaluating 
a putative quotation; many quotations, particularly in Hellenistic literature, are not 
introduced by such a formula" (Luz, “Intertexts,” 135). 

17 Exeg. Soul 134.34-135.1. 

15 Exeg. Soul 133.9, introducing a paraphrase based on Gen 3:16; 1 Cor 7:4; 11:3; Eph 
5:23. 
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Hosea,? while only three New Testament texts, John, First Corinthians, 
and Ephesians, are quoted directly. Of the latter, First Corinthians is 
the only one explicitly identified by the text, while for instance, as we 
have seen, John 6:44 is referred to simply as the words of the Saviour. In 
addition to the outright New Testament quotations, however, there are 
several close paraphrases and an abundance of allusions. 

A seemingly curious feature of Exeg. Soul is the fact that it also quotes 
Homer's Odyssey three times, in much the same manner as it quotes 
Scripture,” introduced the first time with the statement “therefore it 
is written in the poet” (лі тоуто qcne 2йпоїнтне хе). Moreover, in 
addition to quotations from texts that eventually became part of the 
biblical canon, Exeg. Soul also quotes at least one extra-canonical text 
besides the abovementioned quotations from the Odyssey. Introduced as 
the words of the Father, speaking through the Prophet (ata тоүто nexaq 
еттипєпнҗ мпєпроф[нт]нс xe “Therefore he said through the Spirit in 
the Prophet"),? Exeg. Soul follows closely what First Clement presents 
as a scriptural quotation,” but which may be from a hypothetical text 
known as Apocryphal Ezekiel.” Here it is difficult to decide whether Exeg. 
Soul quotes the same text as First Clement or whether it is simply quoting 


19 Gen 2:24 (Exeg. Soul 133.3); 12:1 (Exeg. Soul 133.29-31); Ps 6:7-10 LXX (Exeg. Soul 
137.16-22); 44:11-12 LXX (Exeg. Soul 133.16-20); 102:1-5 LXX (Exeg. Soul 134.16-25); 
Isa 30:15 (Exeg. Soul 136.4-8); 30:19-20 (136.9-16); Jer 3:1-4 (Exeg. Soul 129.8-22); Ezek 
16:23-26 (Exeg. Soul 130.11-20); Hos 2:2-7 (Exeg. Soul 129.23-130.11). For Exeg. Soul's 
use of Old Testament quotations, see Nagel, "Die Septuaginta-Zitate"; Martin Krause, 
"Aussagen über das Alte Testament in z.T. bisher unveróffentlichten gnostischen Texten 
aus Nag Hammadi,” in Ex orbe religionum: Studia Geo Widengren, XXIV mense Aprili 
MCMLXXII quo die lustra tredecim feliciter explevit oblata ab collegis, discipulis, amicis, 
collegae magistro amico congratulantibus (ed. C.J. Bleeker, et al.; SHR 21; Leiden: Brill, 
1972), 449-456; Kasser, "Citations des grands prophètes”. 

20 Cf. Birger A. Pearson, "Use, Authority and Exegesis of Mikra in Gnostic Literature;" 
in Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading & Interpretation of the Hebrew Bible in Ancient 
Judaism & Early Christianity (ed. Martin Jan Mulder and Harry Sysling; Peabody, Mass.: 
Hendrickson, 2004), 642. 

?! Exeg. Soul 136.27-28. For a discussion of the Homeric quotations in Exeg. Soul, 
see Maddalena Scopello, “Les citations d'Homére dans le traité de L'Exégése de lame; 
in Gnosis and Gnosticism: Papers Read at the Seventh International Congress on Patristic 
Studies (Oxford, September 8th-13th 1975) (ed. Martin Krause; NHS 8; Leiden: Brill, 
1977), 3-12; Arthur J. Droge, “Homeric Exegesis Among the Gnostics” in Historia, 
Theologica, Gnostica, Biblica et Apocrypha: Papers Presented to the Tenth International 
Conference on Patristic Studies Held in Oxford 1987 (ed. Elizabeth A. Livingstone; StPatr 
19; Leuven: Peeters, 1989), 313-321. 

2 Exeg. Soul 135.29-31. 

23 1 Clem. 8.3. 

4 Exeg. Soul 135.31-136.4. 
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1 Clem. 8.3.” The fact that both texts end their quotations at the same 
place and both go on in a similar fashion to quote from Isaiah,” indicates 
that the latter may well be the case.” It should be noted, however, that 
Clement of Alexandria also quotes part of the same passage, presenting 
it simply as a quotation from Ezekiel,” and agrees with Exeg. Soul in 
using the word бут (“soul”) rather than хаодіа (“heart”) as the oldest 
manuscripts of First Clement would have it.? Antoine Guillaumont has 
concluded that Exeg. Soul "sans aucun doute" quotes Apocryphal Ezekiel 
directly and not through First Clement, while Scopello and Sevrin have 
both argued that Exeg. Soul quotes the apocryphon from an anthology, 
that is, from a thematic collection of excerpts from different sources.?! 
Boudewijn Dehandschutter, on the other hand, argues that the very 
existence of Apocryphal Ezekiel itself is not well enough attested to sustain 
such a conclusion. In his view First Clement, Clement of Alexandria, and 


?5 Foran exhaustive overview ofthe question, see James R. Mueller, The Five Fragments 
of the Apocryphon of Ezekiel: A Critical Study (JSPSup 5; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 1994), 54-60, 111-120. 

26 Exeg. Soul goes on to quote Isa 30.15 and Isa 30.19-20, while First Clement quotes 
Isa 1:16-20. 

7 Frederik Wisse argues, on the basis of how the quotation from Isa 1:16-20 follows 
the possible Apocryphal Ezekiel quotation in First Clement, that in quoting 1 Clem. 8.3, 
the author of Exeg. Soul believed that he was in fact quoting Isaiah. Wisse argues that this 
is indicated by the fact that Exeg. Soul introduces its own following quotations of Isaiah 
with the phrases naan xema (again, in another place") and пәлїн nexa Akema (“again 
he said in another place") (see Wisse, “On Exegeting, 77). However, the latter argument 
overlooks the fact that Exeg. Soul introduces the quotation of 1 Clem. 8.3/ Apocryphal 
Ezekiel as the words of the Father speaking through the spirit in the prophet (see Exeg. 
Soul 135.26-31), and thus the introductory phrases main xema and nan mexaq кєм 
may simply signify that these are to be understood as further words of the Father, rather 
than further words of the same prophet. 

28 Clement of Alexandria, Paed. 1.91.2. 

29 Here the manuscrips of First Clement differ, however. While the fifth-century Greek 
Codex Alexandrinus and two Coptic codices, one from the fourth century and the other 
possibly from the fifth, agree in having маодіас, the eleventh-century Greek Codex 
Hierosolymitanus, an eleventh-century Latin manuscript, and a twelfth-century Syriac 
manuscript have yvyñg or its equivalent (see Bart D. Ehrman, ed. and trans., The Apostolic 
Fathers [2 vols.; LCL 24-25; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2003], 1:48- 
49). 

3° See Antoine Guillaumont, “Une citation de l'Apocryphe d'Ezéchiel dans l'Exégése 
au sujet de l'âme (Nag Hammadi П,6), in Essays on the Nag Hammadi Texts: In Honour 
of Pahor Labib (ed. Martin Krause; NHS 6; Leiden: Brill, 1975), 35-39, esp. 38. This 
assessment has been supported by Birger Pearson (see Pearson, “Mikra in Gnostic 
Literature,” 642). 

31 See Scopello, LExégése de lame; Jean-Marie Sevrin, “La rédaction de PExégése de 
Pame (Nag Hammadi П,6)? Mus 92 (1979): 237-271; Sevrin, L'Exégése de lame. 
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Exeg. Soul might well all be quoting a variant of canonical Ezekiel.*? In 
any case, whether Exeg. Soul quotes Apocryphal Ezekiel, First Clement, 
a variant of canonical Ezekiel, or some other source, what is relevant to 
the present study is that Exeg. Soul presents this quotation as a quotation 
from one of the prophetic writings, on par with its other quotations of 
Old Testament Scripture, and that it functions on an equal footing with 
them within this text. 

Although Exeg. Soul quotes texts from the Old Testament to a much 
greater extent than it does New Testament ones, which may give the 
impression that the former texts are more important to Exeg. Soul than 
the latter, the picture is significantly altered when we also consider allu- 
sions. The tractate does not limit itself to allusions to texts that are also 
quoted, but utilises a broad spectrum of Old and, especially, New Testa- 
ment texts. In the following analysis, we will see that there is no reason 
to privilege the texts or passages that are explicitly quoted over those that 
are "only" alluded to. In fact, we will see that some of the most interest- 
ing intertextual connections in this text, as in many others, are made by 
way of allusions.” Since the Old Testament quotations in Exeg. Soul have 
already been studied extensively; here I will focus primarily on the New 
Testament quotations and allusions. 


2.2. The Question of Redaction 


Given Exeg. Soul's liberal use of quotations it should come as no surprise 
that this feature of the text has been one of the main areas of scholarly 
interest. The presence and function of the quotations have been given 
varying interpretations, but a primary focus has been on what they may 
or may not tell us concerning the tractates redaction history. Some have 
suggested that the quotations are mere additions to what was already a 


32 See Boudewijn Dehandschutter, “LApocryphe d'Ézéchiel: Source de l'Exégése sur 
Pame, р. 135,31-136,4?" OLP 10 (1979): 227-235. Against this conclusion, see Michael 
E. Stone, et al., The Apocryphal Ezekiel (SBLEJL 18; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 
2000), 19, where it is argued that the quoted saying "confidently can be considered to 
derive from an Apocryphon of Ezekiel? For another positive evaluation of the existence of 
this text, see Mueller, The Five Fragments. 

33 СЕ Painchaud, “The Use of Scripture,” 131-132 where this point is made ina general 
sense. 

34 See, e.g., Wilson, “Old Testament Exegesis”; Krause, "Aussagen über das Alte Testa- 
ment”; Nagel, “Die Septuaginta-Zitate"; Wisse, "On Exegeting,” 80-81; Kasser, “Citations 
des grands prophètes”; Sevrin, “La rédaction". 
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self-contained mythological narrative ofthe fall ofthe soul into the mate- 
rial world and its subsequent salvation and ascent. Characterising the 
quotations as “eclectic glosses and references,” Jean Doresse was the first 
to advance such a theory, suggesting that the quotations were inserted 
into the narrative at the latest possible stage, by the compiler of Nag 
Hammadi Codex II.’ Some years later, William C. Robinson presented a 
more moderate articulation of this theory, arguing that it was the redac- 
tor of the hypothetical Greek original who inserted the scriptural quo- 
tations and references as proof-texts into an already existing mytholog- 
ical narrative, and argued that the latter did not itself depend upon the 
quotations.” Robinsons main argument was that the quotations may be 
removed from the text without significant loss of meaning, leaving the 
mythological narrative fundamentally intact. According to Robinson, the 
quotations “were added to the story and so are not the narratives source,” 
they just “sanction its interpretation??? Other scholars have argued in 
favour of the integrity of the text as it stands, however, and held that not 
only are the quotations essential ingredients of the tractate as a whole, 
but they are in fact crucial components of the mythological narrative 
itself.?? Finally, Sevrin and Scopello have both argued that the tractate is 
the coherent work of an author using several sources, with the mytholog- 
ical narrative being one of these sources, and that the majority of the Old 
Testament quotations were taken from an anthology, rather than directly 
from the various Old Testament texts.?? 


35 Jean Doresse, The Secret Books of the Egyptian Gnostics: An Introduction to the 
Gnostic Coptic Manuscripts Discovered at Chenoboskion: With an English Translation and 
Critical Evaluation of the Gospel According to Thomas (trans. Leonard Johnston; London: 
Hollis & Carter, 1960), 190-191. 

36 See William C. Robinson, Jr., “The Exegesis on the Soul? NovT 12:2 (1970): 102- 
117; William C. Robinson, Jr, "Ihe Expository Treatise on the Soul: Introduction, 
in On the Origin of the World, Expository Treatise on the Soul, Book of Thomas the 
Contender (ed. Bentley Layton; vol. 2 of Nag Hammadi Codex II,2-7 Together with XIIL2*, 
Brit. Lib. Or.4926(1), and P. Oxy. 1, 654, 655; NHS 21; Leiden: Brill, 1989), 136-141; 
William C. Robinson, Jr., “Exegesis on the Soul,” ABD 2: 688-689. See also Nagel, “Die 
Septuaginta-Zitate, 249. 

37 Robinson, “Exegesis on the Soul,’ 689. 

38 See Wisse, “On Exegeting, 80-81; Krause, “Die Sakramente,” 49; Wilson, “Old 
Testament Exegesis,” 217-224; Layton, “Dirty Garment,’ 163-164. 

39 See Sevrin, “La rédaction”; Sevrin, LExégése de lame, 2-26; Scopello, L'Exégése de 
lame, 17-44. Against the conclusion that Exeg. Soul used a florilegium of Old Testament 
excerpts, see Robinson, “Introduction,” 138; Kulawik, Die Erzählung, 125. With regard to 
the New Testament, however, Scopello concludes that the author had a good and direct 
knowledge of these texts (see Scopello, LExégése de lame, 44). 
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The approach taken in the present study is in line with the view 
that Exeg. Soul as it is preserved in Nag Hammadi Codex II should be 
regarded as a coherent and consistent whole,“ and for the purposes of the 
following analysis I will refrain from entering into speculations regarding 
the tractates possible redaction history. 


3. ANALYSIS OF MAJOR BLENDS 


Throughout Exeg. Soul there are certain key conceptual blends that un- 
derlie and guide the rhetoric of the tractate. An analysis of these blends 
is the focus of the present section. 


3.1. The Soul is a Woman 


Perhaps the single most important premise for the rhetoric of Exeg. Soul 
is the fact that the soul is presented as a woman. This is referred to in 
various ways throughout the tractate and is introduced in its very first 
lines in etymological and anatomical terms: 


ANCOPOC єта)ооп гітммєен dYTONOMACIA ETYYXH NNOYPAN NC?IMe ONTODC 
ON @NTECHYCIC оүсгїмє TE OYNTAC MMAY ?0XDC NTECMHTPA 


The wise who lived before us named the soul with a feminine name. 
Indeed, in her nature she is a woman. She even has her womb. 
(Exeg. Soul 127.19-22) 


In identifying the soul as a woman, Exeg. Soul creates a metaphorical 
blend of the concept of soul with the concept of woman. In terms of 
Blending Theory we may speak of this as a single-scope network where 
a framing (source) input taken from the Idealized Cognitive Model 
(ICM)*! of woman provides organising structure to the focus (target) 
input of THE SOUL (see fig. 4). The structure ofthe framing input (woman) 
becomes the structure of the blend (soul-as-woman) which in turn cre- 
ates inferences that are projected back onto the focus input (soul), alter- 
ing our understanding of the latter, inducing a "feeling of global insight 
as Fauconnier and Turner would put it. 


40 Cf. Sevrin, “La rédaction? 270; Sevrin, L'Exégése de lame, 25; Kulawik, Die Erzáh- 
lung, 4. 

^! See chapter 2 for an introduction to the concept of Idealized Cognitive Models 
(ICMs) as it is used in the present study. 

42 See, e.g., Fauconnier and Turner, The Way We Think, 129. 
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This opening statement is thus the first expression in Exeg. Soul of 
arguably the most significant blend that runs through the entire text, 
namely THE SOUL IS A WOMAN. As we shall see, this metaphor serves as 
the rhetorical backbone of the text, helping its readers to conceptualise 
the rather abstract topic of the internal life and struggles of the soul in 
terms of more concrete biological and cultural knowledge of women. One 
of the possible entailments that follow from this particular conceptual 
integration network is specifically highlighted in the passage quoted 
above, namely the detail that the soul has a womb. The highlighting 
of this particular metaphorical entailment serves a dual purpose. It is 
used as a description of the soul’s femaleness and thus supplements the 
etymological argument, but more importantly it also sets the stage for 
the further rhetorical exploitation of this very aspect of the metaphorical 
blend at a later stage in the narrative. 

The ICM woman is a cluster model, which means that it consists 
of a cluster of cognitive models.“ Throughout the tractate the basic 
metaphorical blend THE SOUL 15 A WOMAN draws on different aspects of 
this source ICM to create a number of lower-level metaphorical blends 
like THE SOUL IS A PROSTITUTE, THE SOUL IS A BRIDE, THE SOUL IS A 
WIFE, THE SOUL IS A SISTER, THE SOUL IS A MOTHER апа THE SOUL IS A 
DAUGHTER, as the WOMAN ICM is drawn upon to supply different men- 
tal framing inputs, at different points in the narrative, corresponding to 
these different stereotypical female roles. Elements and structure from 
each of these inputs are thus at different times blended with elements 
from the focus input THE SOUL. Of course, like most ICMs the contents 
ofthe ^woman" ICM is culturally contingent, which means that the exact 
composition of this ICM in its late antique Sitz im Leben is impossible 
for us to retrieve, and, consequently, so are also many of the metaphori- 
cal entailments ofthe blends involving this ICM. However, since not only 
common embodied experience, but also intra- and intertextual connec- 
tions point us in certain directions, this does not leave us totally in the 
dark. As we shall see, a good number of metaphorical entailments may 
be discerned from the texts cited or alluded to by Exeg. Soul. 

The attribution of different female roles to the soul at different stages of 
the narrative functions as a major plot development device in Exeg. Soul. 
As we now take a closer look at the function of the various blends that 


43 Cf. Sevrin, L'Exégése de lame, 84-85. 
4 See Lakoff, Women, Fire, and Dangerous Things, esp. 74. 
^ For the cultural contingency of ICMs, see chapter 2. 
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are related to the overarching conceptual blend THE SOUL IS A WOMAN, 
we will consider them in the order in which they appear in the narrative 
development of Exeg. Soul, starting with the soul’s original state. 


3.1.1. The Soul Is a Daughter and a Virgin 


Exeg. Soul describes the original unfallen state of the soul using the two 
female ICMs of viRGIN and DAUGHTER: 


LEWC MEN єса)ооп OYAXTC 2a? TMITEKDT OYMAPEENOC тє 


While being alone with the Father she was a virgin ... 
(Exeg. Soul 127.22-24) 


The soul is a virgin (лаодеуос), and since she is “with the father" she 
is of course ipso facto his daughter. The ICMs of УІВСІХ and DAUGHTER 
both supply important metaphorical entailments for the interpretation 
of the soul's original state. An important entailment of the latter is that 
as a daughter, it is proper for the soul to be obedient to her father. The 
THE SOUL IS A DAUGHTER metaphor thus serves to introduce the theme 
of hierarchy and power relations relative to the soul, as well as Exeg. Soul’s 
persistent rhetoric of obedience and submission. 

It is a major point in Exeg. Soul that as long as the soul obeys her 
father, she exists in a pure state of virginity. This equation of obedience 
with purity is significant. As soon as the daughter-soul is disobedient 
and leaves her place, however, she falls into prostitution and loses her 
virginity. There is no middle ground. The soul's original state of being, as 
an obedient daughter and virgin, thus serves as an important contrast to 
the soul's subsequent tribulations in the material body. The description 
of this original state becomes all the more significant by the fact that this 
state is also that to which the soul should ideally return, since whichever 
way we interpret the original state of the soul, it will have profound 
implications for how we view the nature of the soul's plight in her fallen 
state and the nature of her salvation. 


3.1.2. The Soul as Male-Female 


In its original state the soul is not only a daughter and a virgin, but is also 


described as "а male-female":46 


46 The most common translation of the Coptic term goytceie is “androgyne?” In order 
to show more clearly the rhetorical function ofthe term in Exeg. Soul, however, I have here 
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күш оугоутсоїме тє гмпєсєїнє 
... and she was male-female in her likeness.*” (Exeg. Soul 127.24-25) 


The latter characteristic serves not only as a contrast to her later existence 
in the world, on par with the two former characteristics in importance, 
but it is also a more complex one. In order to understand the rhetorical 
function of the term “male-female” (goytceime) in Exeg. Soul we have to 
look into the scriptural basis for the way it is used here. This means that 
in order to understand the conceptual blend, we need to consider the 
implications of the intertextual blending that is operative here involving 
the account ofthe creation of man in Gen 1:26-27 and that of the creation 
of woman in Gen 2:21-24. 

There was a widespread interpretive tradition in antiquity, based on 
the peculiar juxtaposition of these two passages in Genesis, which held 
that the “man” (йудоолос) which is described in Gen 1:26-27 as being 
created according to the image (хот eixóva) of God, was an andro- 
gynous, male-female, being. Not only is the wording in Gen 1:26- 
27 ambiguous with regard to grammatical number, but in Gen 2:21-24 
Eve is described as being created from Adam, thus indicating to several 
exegetes that Eve had to have been originally contained within the origi- 
nal “man” (ёудоолос) referred to in 1:26-27. From this perspective, the 
first creation was that of a male-female entity, an Adam that also included 
Eve. This interpretation is supported by the Alexandrian text of the Sep- 
tuagint which at Gen 5:2, after having referred to Adam as the man cre- 
ated “according to the image" (хат eixóva) at 5:1, states that God made 
them male and female and that he called their name, rather than his name, 
Adam (xai &xvóuaoev то буора avTOv Ada). 


chosen to translate it, as literally as possible, as “male-female.” Although “androgyne” is 
theliteral rendering of *male-female" in Greek, it carries connotations in its English usage 
that may be different from those that are highlighted in the rhetoric of Exeg. Soul. Another 
possible translation, “hermaphrodite, carries the same sort of problems as “androgyne? 

47 Robinson's translation of eme as “form,” in “she was virgin and in form androgy- 
nous,’ (Layton and Robinson, “Expository Treatise,” 145) is too restrictive and obscures 
the intertextual connection to Genesis, where the word ewe, translating the Greek биоі- 
wots, is crucial. 

48 See, e.g., James L. Kugel, Traditions of the Bible: A Guide to the Bible as It Was at 
the Start of the Common Era (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1998), 84- 
85; Wayne A. Meeks, "The Image of the Androgyne: Some Uses of a Symbol in Earliest 
Christianity HR 13 (1974): 165-208; William Loader, The Septuagint, Sexuality, and the 
New Testament: Case Studies on the Impact of the LXX in Philo and the New Testament 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2004), 29-30, 50-51. 
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In Exeg. Soul the identity of the male part of the original male-female 
pair is also made clear later on, where he is identified as the soul's brother 
and husband: 


мєүготр гар ENOYEPHY науорп г^етмпет ємпхтетс?імє саурм мфооүт 
ETETIECCON пє 


For they were at first united with each other beside the Father, before the 
woman lost? the husband who is her brother. (Exeg. Soul 133.3-6) 


А reading of Exeg. Soul 127.22-25 and 133.3-6 with Gen 1:26-27 in 
mind may thus produce the intertextual blend shown in fig. 5. Exeg. 
Soul 127.22-25 should on its own be enough to evoke Gen 1:26-27, but 
together with Exeg. Soul 133.3-6, at a point where Genesis 1 has already 
been quoted and alluded to several times, and thus very likely to be 
primed in the reader's mind, it is readily evoked.” As we can see, there 
are counterpart relations between the descriptions of the original state 
of the soul and the original ёудоолос of Genesis 1, with vital identity 
relations between Adam in the Genesis input and the male part of the 
soul's male-female pair in the Exeg. Soul inputs. And as Adam and Eve 
in the Genesis account may be said to be both spouses and siblings, the 
Genesis passage easily blends with the description of the soul's partner as 
her husband and brother in Exeg. Soul. Consequently the same applies to 
the identity relations between the soul and Eve. Furthermore, the generic 
male-female relation and the proximity of this pair to the Father are 
features that are projected to the generic space. In the blend, there is a 
compression to uniqueness of vital identity relations which results in an 
equation of the original state of the soul with the relationship between 
Adam and Eve in Genesis.?! 

With this blend in mind we may now consider the blend related to 
the soul’s fall. The separation of the soul from her consort is, in addition 
to the passage at Exeg. Soul 133.3-6, quoted above, also referred to in 
127.25-26 and 132.20-21: 


? I have chosen to understand the Coptic сорм Ñ- as “lost” (cf. Crum 355a), but 
the term may also be translated as “led astray” (see Layton and Robinson, “Expository 
Treatise,’ 157). See below for discussion. 

5° On subsequent readings of the tractate this is of course even more the case. 

5! СЕ Elaine Н. Pagels, “Adam and Eve and the Serpent in Genesis 1-3,” in Images of 
the Feminine in Gnosticism (ed. Karen L. King; SAC; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988), 
414-415. 
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LOTAN дє €CQ)àN?A€Ie EMITN єсмг. NCI €rteetBloc 


but when she fell down to a body and came to this life 
(Exeg. Soul 127.25-26) 


XIMMOYOEIG) NTAC?€ EBOA гмпнєї мпєсеюют 


since the time she fell from the house of her Father 
(Exeg. Soul 132.20-21) 


The latter two passages state that the soul falls from the house of her 
Father and into a body. The nature of the separation from her partner is 
described only in 133.3-6, however, where the ambiguous Coptic word 
cap is used. The phrase rcgiue cpu пфооүт may be understood in 
conflicting ways. The woman either lost her husband or led him astray. 
The latter does not really fit into the overall narrative of Exeg. Soul, 
however, where the souls tribulations are shown to be caused by the 
fact that she left her husband and “the house of her father" and “fell” 
(әє/ рєє) into a body. Her husband does not seem to do anything 
wrong, however. On the contrary, he comes to save her later on. On 
these grounds, the rendering "lost" seems more correct, retaining the 
culpability of the soul while keeping her husband and Saviour suitably 
spotless.” This is also more in line with Exeg. Soul’s commentary on 
its quotations of the Odyssey towards the end of the tractate, where it 
refers to the soul leaving (ко нсә.) her true husband.” The separation 
of the soul from her partner also recalls the splitting of the original 
йудоолос, which in Genesis happens with the creation of woman in 
Gen 2:21-24. Exeg. Soul evokes both that account and the fall from grace 
and banishment from paradise in Gen 3, which produces an interesting 
interpretive blend, where the separation of the soul from her partner is 
equated with the account of the creation of woman in Gen 2:21-24, while 
the fall of the soul from heaven is equated with the fall from grace in 
Gen 3. There is here a common generic space for the three inputs as well 
as one for inputs 1 and 2, and for 2 and 3 respectively. Note also that 


52 This is also the solution chosen by Kulawik, who translates “bevor die Frau den 
Mann verlor" (Kulawik, Die Erzählung, 47). The translation “led astray,’ which is the 
one chosen by Robinson (see Layton and Robinson, “Expository Treatise; 157), may 
be supported by seeing here an allusion to Eve making Adam eat the forbidden fruit 
(cf. Rose Horman Arthur, The Wisdom Goddess: Feminine Motifs in Eight Nag Hammadi 
Documents [Lanham: University Press of America, 1984], 42), but such an allusion does 
not fit well within the overall rhetoric of Exeg. Soul. 

53 Exeg. Soul 137.6-7. 
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there is only a partial projection of the two Genesis input spaces into the 
blended space. Only select features of these inputs are utilised, as Shown 
in fig. 6. 

Whether this means that the soul herself constitutes the entire male- 
female entity in her original state, i.e., the entire original дудоолос̧, 
or just the female part of it, is left ambiguous in the passage from 
Exeg. Soul quoted above, but, as we shall see, the latter interpretation 
seems the most probable in light of the overall rhetoric of the text. 
It is clear that the motif of the ideal male-female pair is rhetorically 
highly important in Exeg. Soul and represents the ideal paradisal state 
and salvation’s ultimate goal, as well as the means of bringing it about. 
It is consequently also the ideal with which the undesirable conduct 
and fallen states of the soul are contrasted. A literal rendering of the 
term гоүтсрїмє makes clear the important contrast between the soul's 
original existence in a male-female pair, and her subsequent existence 
as a lone female (ceive) without her male partner, her true husband, 
in her fallen state. Leaving her true male (гоут) partner, the female 
(came) ends up consorting with false ones. Salvation, as we shall see, 
consequently entails reunification with her natural and true male (гоут) 
partner. 

Some modern commentators have taken the account of the soul’s orig- 
inal state in Exeg. Soul to imply a state of negated sexuality, that is, a 
state of being neither male nor female. William C. Robinson, for exam- 
ple, characterises the original state of the soul as an "asexual state (vir- 
ginity and androgyny),’ in contrast to a fallen state, “characterized by 
sexual identity (female or male)?‘ This interpretation misses a highly 
important aspect of Exeg. Soul's overall rhetoric, however, namely the 
contrast between the soul as a lone female vs. the soul as the female part 
of a male-female pair, together with the important contrast between her 
one true spouse and her many untrue husbands or adulterers. Impor- 
tantly, in both cases the soul is female. Robinson even claims that "the 
narrative revels in condemning sex” He argues that asexuality is the 
salient characteristic of the souls original state, and that it is "sexual- 
ity in itself" that is “the soul’s plight” He draws from this the conclu- 
sion that “deliverance would entail restoration of the original state of 


54 Robinson, “Introduction,” 137. 
55 Robinson, “Exegesis on the Soul,’ 105. 
56 Robinson, “Expository Treatise,’ 137; see also Robinson, “Exegesis on the Soul? 114. 
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asexuality: >” But should we, as Robinson does, take the actions of the soul 
to refer directly to human actions in the "real" world? And is it sexuality 
as such that Exeg. Soul takes issue with? We will take a closer look at these 
questions when we now turn to investigate Exeg. Soul's description of the 
sexual escapades of the soul in her fallen state. 


3.1.3. The Soul Is a Prostitute 


Exeg. Soul combines two separate but related themes in its account of the 
souls fallen state, namely, on the one hand the story of the lost daughter, 
and on the other that of the unfaithful wife.°* As just mentioned, the soul's 
status as an obedient daughter and virgin changes dramatically with her 
fall: 


ZOTAN лє ECMANPACIE EMITN ECMMaA NCI єпєєвюс TOTE aceacle 
хтоотоу Nga? NAHCTHC ayw WNeYB[pi]cruc aynoxc єтоотоү NNOYEPHY 
RY emunt Joc eoeme MEN хүхро Nac 2Їнмоуві|а eNKOOYE лє 
єүпєює ймос eN[o]yanatn Naœp[o]n ganaz eamrae ayxoemc ac[..... 
TECMN] THAPOENOC «үа ACTIOPNEYE гипессама ау ACTAAC NTOOTY OYON 
NIM гү METCAGOAKC MMOY єсмєєүє ҳєпєсг^е TIE 


But when she fell down to a body and came to this life, then she fell into the 
hands of many robbers, and the wanton men tossed her into each other's 
hands, and they [...]. Some used her [by force], while others persuaded 
her by deception with a gift. In short, they defiled her, and she [... her] 
virgin[ity], and she prostituted herself in her body, and she gave herself 
to everyone, and whomever she would embrace she considered to be her 
husband. (Exeg. Soul 127.25-128.4) 


The soul's fallen state is in this account contrasted in important ways with 
her original state, and the contrasts could hardly have been greater. At 
this stage the soul is no longer described as a virgin, but instead as a 
prostitute and a victim of abuse. The soul is defiled against her will by 
“robbers” (Xucruc) and “wanton men” (гүврістнс) who abuse her, but 
she also prostitutes herself willingly, considering anyone she might come 
across to be her husband. The earthly adulterers are described as both 


57 Robinson, “Expository Treatise, 137. Robinson qualifies this statement, however, by 
limiting it to “the second part of the narrative.” In the first part he sees “sexual violation” 
as the plight of the soul (ibid.); See also ibid., 138. C£. also Robinson, “Exegesis on the 
Soul? 111, 114. 

58 See Н. Bethge, “Die Ехереѕе” 95. Bethge attributes this observation to Frederik 
Wisse. 
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seducing and forcing her, and making her be a slave for them as if it were 
they who were her faithful husbands and true masters: 


TAAN ECMANKTEMECZO євох  NNeGIMOIXOC Q)ACIKDT єгоум венкооүє 
NcepaNarKaze MMOC ATPECMMME мммәү NCPEMGdA Nay Noe NNXOGIC 
гіхмпоума мгкотк €BOÀ лє MMGIME OYKETI MACTOAMA €Kà.3Y. NCC NTOOY 
AE Q)àYAIIXTà MMOC NNOYNOG NXPONOC NOE NNIZAEl €TN?OT NPMMMeE гос 
ваух в CYTIMA ммос EMATE AYW OPAH NNAEL THPOY MayKaac NCWOY NCEBMK 
Again, when she turns her face from these adulterers she runs to others 
and they force her to sleep with them and to slave for them upon their bed 
as if they are the masters, but out of shame she no longer dares to leave 
them. And as for them, they deceive her for a long time as if they are true 
trustworthy husbands, as if valuing her greatly. And at the end of all these 
things they leave her behind and go. (Exeg. Soul 128.7-17) 


Both aspects are important for the further development of the narra- 
tive and for the soteriological points that are made. First, her many false 
husbands at this stage of the narrative stand in direct opposition to the 
one who is later referred to as “her perfect husband” (necgaï їїтєлєтос)?? 
and “the true bridegroom” (приауєхеєт Hue). Secondly, the victimisa- 
tion of the soul at the hands of “robbers” (хнстнс) and “wanton men” 
(гуврістнс) shows her vulnerability apart from the safety provided by 
her father and her brother / husband. The description of the “robbers” 
and “wanton теп” as pretending to be trustworthy true husbands is sig- 
nificant, and it is worth noting that the soul serves them as if they were 
her masters. The terms “husband” (eae) and “master” (xoeic) are here 
intimately linked and thus strengthen the aspect of power and submis- 
sion inherent in the MARRIAGE ICM, which, as we shall see, is made 
even more explicit when Exeg. Soul later alludes to Gen 3:16/1 Cor 7:4; 
11:3/ Eph 5:23 stating that "the master of the woman is her husband" 
(nxoeic rap їтєсгїмє ne necgai).®! While the adulterers are *masters"— 
albeit not rightfully so—the soul, for her part, is correspondingly a "ser- 
vant” or “slave” (eugar). Significantly, the term xoeic, ("lord / master"), 
is also, alongside саутнр (“saviour”), the main christological title used in 
Exeg. Soul. 

What, then, are the metaphorical entailments of the tractate’s descrip- 
tion of the soul as fornicating and prostituting herself? And how are 
we to understand Exeg. Soul's sexual references? When answering these 


59 Exeg. Soul 137.6-7. 
60 Exeg. Soul 132.15. 
61 Exeg. Soul 133.9-10. 
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questions, we should keep in mind that the soul is explicitly stated to be 
female. Robinsons description of the earthly state of the soul as being 
"characterized by sexual identity (female or male)”® underestimates the 
significance of this fact, making the actual gender of the soul irrelevant. 
However, the soul’s specifically female identity is in fact essential to the 
overall rhetoric of Exeg. Soul, since this is the only gendering that fits the 
narrative, and since the metaphorical entailments of describing the soul 
as male would be quite different, and certainly not compatible with Exeg. 
Soul's narrative and general rhetorical structure.™ 

So, what are the entailments of describing the soul in terms of the con- 
ceptual metaphor THE SOUL IS A WOMAN, and how does this metaphor 
function within the overall rhetoric of Exeg. Soul? We should keep in 
mind that although the actions of the soul are described in terms of the 
actions of a woman, it is not to be regarded as a complete human being. 
Before we start looking into the possibility of a significant metonymic 
relationship between the soul and the complete human being of which it 
is a part, we need to consider the metaphorical entailments. More often 
than not these analytical dimensions have been mixed, however, so that 
the descriptions of the prostitution and sexual abuse of the soul have 
been taken to indicate that sexuality is the main problem not only of the 
souls life in the body, but also, by way of an implicit PART FOR WHOLE 
metonymy, of the complete human being.** Moreover, when the soul is 
described in terms of sexually connotative imagery, we need to analyse in 
each case how the relevant framing input functions in relation to its pos- 
sible focus input(s), and consider the potential implications of the result- 
ing blends. 

It should be noted that even on its surface, i.e., on the level of the 
metaphorical source, Exeg. Soul does not directly condemn sexuality 
per se, but only illicit sexuality—that which amounts to xooveía. The 
important question is thus whether mogveia is used as a metonymy 
for sexuality in general, or whether it should rather be interpreted as 
a metaphor for something else. Much of what Exeg. Soul has to say 
concerning the infidelity and repentance of the soul is based upon Old 


92 Robinson, "Introduction; 137. 

$5 This aspect is overlooked by Rose Horman Arthur, who claims that "the soul could 
have been allegorized as a male who fell from his feminine counterpart had not the 
normative hermeneutic of Genesis made Eve the cause of Adam's sinning" (Arthur, 
Wisdom Goddess, 42). 

9* СЕ Robinson, “Introduction,” 137. 
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Testament quotations taken from texts that deal first and foremost with 
Israel's infidelity in relation to God.9 The way these Old Testament 
intertexts are understood within the context of Exeg. Soul, however, is 
substantially shaped by the New Testament. In making the point that 
its лооуг{@ imagery does not refer primarily to bodily prostitution or 
fornication, but rather, by way of metaphor, to the soul relationship 
to the material world, actual sexual immorality being one of its bodily 
manifestations, Exeg. Soul refers to texts from the New Testament: 


TEEIMOPNIA лє ANAMOCTOAOC MMCWTHP палрлггєїлє XEAPEL EPWTN єрос 
TOYBETHYTN EPOC €Yd)à.X€ ETMOPNIA OYAXTC AN MIICOMMA, Ada TATYYXH 
Neoyo єт|вєп|Аєї WanocroXoc єүсг[әї NNeKKAHCla] Мпмоутє айнал 
хене|гвну)є NTeewmfi]ne wane epal NeHT[N] ara ioc [Naran eqa]oon 
ETBETMOPNIA NTYYXH EBON ағнтс Qa P€TTIOPNIA. MIMTKECMMa QONE 


But concerning this prostitution the apostles of the Saviour commanded: 
“Guard yourselves against it! Cleanse yourselves of it!”°° speaking not only 
of the prostitution of the body, but especially that of the soul. Therefore the 
apostles [write to the churches] of God, so that [things] like this may not 
happen among us, but the great [struggle] concerns the prostitution of the 
soul. From it comes the prostitution of the body too.% 

(Exeg. Soul 130.28-131.2) 


The лооуғіо of the body is thus explicitly contrasted with the xooveia of 
the soul. The two are indeed linked, the one being presented as the cause 
ofthe other, but they are also clearly distinguished. It should also be noted 
that it is specifically the noeveta of the body that is linked to the лодуєіа 
of the soul. Nowhere does Exeg. Soul equate лооуғіа with sexuality in 
general. Whatever its underlying views concerning bodily sexuality may 
be, Exeg. Soul emphasises that it is making an argument that relates 
specifically to the soul, and supports its case by arguing that the apostles 


65: СЕ; e.g., Simone Pétrement, A Separate God: The Christian Origins of Gnosticism 
(trans. Carol Harrison; San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1990), 501 n. 43. Carl B. 
Smith, however, takes Exeg. Soul’s quotation of Isa 30:19-20 (Exeg. Soul 136.8-16) to refer 
literally to Jerusalem, rather than to the soul (Carl B. Smith, No Longer Jews: The Search for 
Gnostic Origins [Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 2004], 210). Cf. also Kathy L. Gaca, The 
Making of Fornication: Eros, Ethics, and Political Reform in Greek Philosophy and Early 
Christianity (Hellenistic Culture and Society 40; Berkeley: University of California Press, 
2003), 160-189. 

96 Cf. Acts 15:20, 29; 21:25; 1 Thess 4:3; 1 Cor 6:18; 2 Cor 7:1. 

67 "This passage follows a quotation and interpretation of the phrase “the sons of Egypt, 
the ones great of flesh" (наунрє Nkume nanos Rcapz) (Exeg. Soul 130.21) in Ezek 16:23- 
26 as signifying “the fleshly and the perceptible and the things of the earth" (ucapkikon 
ayw NalcoHTON MANeBHYE Anka?) (Exeg. Soul 130.22-23). 
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in fact also made such a distinction, as evidenced in Scripture. The point 
is further strengthened when Exeg. Soul proceeds to quote 1 Cor 5:9-10 
together with Eph 6:12,° explaining that “Paul” is “speaking spiritually”: 


Alà TOYTO пгүлос єчсохї NFKOPIeIOC TEXaq XEaelceat NHTN ENTEMICTOAH 
хенпрта» ммпормос OY п^мтос мпрмос MITEEIKOCMOC н TIAGON?PEKTHC H 
мрєҷторп н мреҷа)маєеіл лом ENEL APA T€ TNHIT єє1 EBOA гмпкосмос тле 
T€ OE CYMAXE MINEYMATIKWC XEEMNATMN MOON NAN AN OYBECAPZ гісмоҷ 
ката 0€ ENTAYXOOC АХХА OYBENKOCMOK PaTWP MIMEEIKAKE MNMIINEYMXTIKON 
NTTIONHPIA 


Therefore Paul, writing to the Corinthians, said: “I wrote to you in the 
letter: ‘Do not mix with prostitutes; by no means (meaning) the prostitutes 
of this world or the greedy or the robbers or the idolators, since then you 
would have to leave the world?” Thus he is speaking spiritually, “for our 
struggle is for us not against flesh and blood,” as he said, "but against the 
world rulers of this darkness and the spirits of wickedness”! 


(Exeg. Soul 131.2-13) 


According to Exeg. Soul, then, “Paul” should not be taken to refer primar- 
ily to bodily prostitution in 1 Cor 5:9- 10, but rather to the prostitution of 
the soul.” We are thus specifically invited to read the imagery metaphor- 
ically.? This gives us the metaphor ASSOCIATING WITH WORLDLY THINGS 
IS AN ILLICIT SEXUAL RELATIONSHIP. But the soul can choose to associate 
either with worldly matters, understood as xooveía, or with the Saviour. 


68 Exeg. Soul 131.4-13. 

© 1 Cor 5:9-10. 

70 Eph 6:12. This inversion of the sequence of "flesh" and “blood” is quite common 
(see Scopello, L'Exégése de lame, 37). 

71 Eph 6:12. 

72 Similarly, Origen states in his Commentarius in Canticum, “We must realize also 
that, just as an illicit and unlawful love may happen to the outer man—as that, for 
instance, he should love a harlot or adulteress instead of his bride or his wife; so also may 
the inner man, that is to say, the soul, come to attach its love not to its lawful Bridegroom, 
who is the Word of God, but to some seducer or adulterer" (Comm. Cant., Prologue, 
2; К.Р. Lawson, trans., Origen: The Song of Songs: Commentary and Homilies [ACW 26; 
London: Longmans, 1957], 30). In the same vein, Gregory of Nyssa, in his Sixth Homily 
on the Song of Songs, explicitly interprets the marriage bed of Cant 3:7-8 as representing 
the union between the soul and Christ (see Verna E.F. Harrison, “Gender, Generation, 
and Virginity in Cappadocian Theology,’ JTS 47 [1996]: 65). 

73 Frederik Wisse has rightly noted that these quotations of First Corinthians and Eph- 
esians are essential to the rhetoric of Exeg. Soul. As Wisse puts it, "this passage is crucial to 
the whole tractate. It gives apostolic sanction to the whole exegetical enterprise of ExSoul. 
It legitimates taking the references to лооуєі0 in Scripture to refer to the spiritual pol- 
lution of the soul. Without 1 Cor 5:9f. and Eph 6:12, the pneumatic-allegorical interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament passages on fornication would lose its basis" (Wisse, “Оп 
Ехерейпр, 72). 
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In contrast to the former, the latter is understood by means of the related 
conceptual blend AssociATING WITH CHRIST IS A LEGITIMATE SEXUAL 
RELATIONSHIP. The latter is, as we shall see, connected to the overarch- 
ing blend CHRISTIAN LIFE IS A MARRIAGE WITH CHRIST, which is funda- 
mental to the theology of the tractate. 

A feature of some significance for the interpretation of Exeg. Soul's 
metaphorical account of both the infidelity and marriage of the soul, 
especially with regard to the evocation of Scripture and ritual, is the use of 
the term xowovta and its cognates. In the literature of antiquity xoww- 
via generally denotes close fellowship, participation, or union between 
persons or entities, as well as the marital relationship between human 
beings, including but not limited to its sexual aspect.”4 In early Christian 
literature, the term is frequently used to denote the communion with 
God and/or Christ, above all in the Eucharist.” It is worth bearing in 
mind this inherent polysemy in our interpretation of the use of this term 
in Exeg. Soul., for it may be somewhat misleading to render xowwvetv 
and xowovia in Exeg. Soul simply as sexual intercourse," since such 
a translation obscures a range of other relevant connotations. In order 
to preserve the ambiguity and range of the Greek term, which has an 
important rhetorical function in this text, I have thus chosen to trans- 
late it consistently as “communion.” It is significant that Exeg. Soul uses 
the term xowovía rather than other more direct terms related to sexual 
activity. The use of xowovía in the specific sense of "sexual intercourse" 
is relatively rare in our late antique sources, indicating that, depending 
on context, its non-sexual connotations should be easily activated along- 
side the possible sexual ones. Due to the narrative context in which it 


74 LSJ, 970a. Interestingly the neoplatonist Iamblichus also uses the term xotwoveiv 
to describe the soul’s (harmful) relationship with the body, see e.g. Iamblichus, De 
mysteriis 200,7-8; Gregory Shaw, Theurgy and the Soul: The Neoplatonism of lamblichus 
(Hermeneutics: Studies in the History of Religions; University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1995), 39. The verb xowoveiv was also used to describe participation 
or initiation in the mysteries (See LSJ, 969Ь-970а). 

75 See, e.g., Andrew Louth, "Pagan Theurgy and Christian Sacramentalism in Denys 
the Areopagite” JTS 37 (1986): 432-438, esp. 436-438. For the use of the term in the 
Bible, see, e.g., John Reumann, “Koinonia in Scripture: Survey of Biblical Texts,’ in On 
the Way to Fuller Koinonia: Official Report of the Fifth World Conference on Faith and 
Order (ed. Thomas Е Best and Günther Gassmann; Faith and Order Paper 166; Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 1994), 37-69; J.Y. Campbell, *KOINQNIA and its Cognates in the 
New Testament,” JBL 51 (1932): 352-380. 

76 This is what Robinson does (see Layton and Robinson, “Expository Treatise”). 
See also Krause, who uses the corresponding German term "geschlechtlichen Umgang" 
(Krause, "Die Sakramente; 53). 
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appears, the sexual connotations of the term as it is used in Exeg. Soul are 
nevertheless highly significant. The way xowovía is used here within a 
discourse that is heavily reliant on imagery related to marriage and adul- 
tery, with an important focus on the womb of the soul and other pro- 
creational imagery, clearly evokes sexual connotations and thus causes 
the activation in readers’ minds of metaphorical relations where sexual 
intercourse is an important aspect of the framing input space. Neverthe- 
less, due to the common, and important, Christian usage of the term to 
denote communion with Christ in a general sense and especially in con- 
nection with the Eucharist, and considering the Christian subject mat- 
ter of this text, such non-sexual connotations are also primed and eas- 
ily called upon as input spaces in these interpretive blends. In any case, 
the communion with Christ is a central concern in Exeg. Soul and is, 
at least partly, expressed metaphorically in terms of a sexual relation- 
ship. 

Let us now consider the interaction between some ofthe mental spaces 
that may be primed and activated by the use of the term xowovíia and 
its cognates in Exeg. Soul. The biblical intertext most likely to be brought 
to mind is First Corinthians, a text that Exeg. Soul. also quotes directly. 
First Corinthians 10:16 and 20 are here especially relevant: “The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not a communion (xotvwvia) in the blood 
of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not a communion (хоуоміо) 
in the body of Christ?” (1 Cor 10:16), and: “I do not want you to be 
partners (xowwmvoc) with demons" (1 Cor 10:20).7? Of course, the context 
in which these passages, and by extension the rest of 1 Cor 10, is brought 
to mind in a reading of Exeg. Soul is quite different from their context 
within First Corinthians. Yet at the same time, once the input spaces have 
been called up and connections have been made between Exeg. Soul and 
First Corinthians, new entailments may materialise and elaborations be 
made that put both texts in a new light. We will presently take a look at 
some of the inference-patterns that are created once we pay attention to 
the interaction between Exeg. Soul and First Corinthians. 


77 Tò лотђоюу тйс єбЛоуїас ӧ єбЛоуобиєу, оюу xorvwvia &ouv тоб aluato тоб 
XeLotod; тоу ботоу бу XAMMEV, о?у. xowovta тоб oouatoc тоб Xouotot ёотіу / пАпот 
MMECMOY єа)^мсмоү єроҷ MH NTKOINODNIA ам пе мпєсмоҷ мпєхс поєїк EMANTIOdG мн 
ATKOIN@MNIA ам пе псом Anex; cf. Elaine Н. Pagels, Beyond Belief: The Secret Gospel of 
Thomas (New York: Random House, 2003), 196 n. 69. 

78 où Ло de buds xovwovovc TOV Samoviov yiveoðar/ TOYDA дє AN ETPETNPKOI- 
NONOC NNAAIMONION. 
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With First Corinthians already primed through direct reference and 
quotation elsewhere in Exeg. Soul, the use of the term xowovía easily 
calls to mind 1 Cor 10, where Paul juxtaposes idolatry and the eating of 
food offered to idols with the Eucharist using the terms xowavio. and 
xXowovóc. Blending 1 Cor 10 with the Exeg. Soul input creates counter- 
part mappings between the Pauline juxtaposition of the communion in 
the flesh and blood of Christ and the communion with demons made in 
1 Сог 10 and the corresponding dichotomy between the soul’s commu- 
nion with the Saviour and her communion with the adulterers in Exeg. 
Soul. Counterpart connections are thus created between the communion 
of the soul with the Saviour-Christ in Exeg. Soul and the communion in 
the flesh and blood of Christ in 1 Cor 10:16, while the soul’s infidelity with 
the adulterers is mapped onto the partnership with demons mentioned 
in 1 Cor 10:20 (see fig. 7). 

In the resulting integration network we also notice several other inter- 
esting correspondences of terminology and structure between Exeg. Soul 
and First Corinthians. In these blends, references to prostitutes and for- 
nication in First Corinthians easily merge with descriptions of the pros- 
titution of the soul in Exeg. Soul. As a result, Paul's comments on prosti- 
tution and prostitutes in 1 Cor 10 may be taken as references to the pros- 
titution of the soul. Further, the admonition to flee from лодуєіа (пот 
євох irrioputa / Devyete tiv ztoovstav) in 1 Cor 6:18 together with the 
juxtaposition of joining with Christ and joining with a prostitute in 1 Cor 
6:16-17 also blend well with Exeg. Soul. Moreover, the use of the word 
поїос to denote the adulterers with which the soul prostitutes herself 
throughout Exeg. Soul also contributes to the recall of this part of First 
Corinthians at this point,? and the way this word is used in 1 Cor 6:9 fits 
well with its use in Exeg. Soul and serves to strengthen the priming of 


79 As we can see from fig. 8, 1 Сог 10 is already the product of a complicated blend. 
This figure only shows some of the most central counterpart relations, and I have left the 
blended space open since the possible relevant blends are too numerous to fit into the 
available graphic space of a single figure. 

80 Aside from 1 Cor 6:9, this term is only used once in Luke (Luke 18:11) and once in 
Hebrews (Heb 13:4) in the whole of the New Testament. Reading it as an allusion to the 
latter text also creates interesting and enlightening intertextual patterns, especially taken 
together with a reading in relation to First Corinthians. In the LXX the term is found in 
Job 24:15, Ps 49:18 LXX Pro 6:32, and Isa 57:3, the passages in Psalms and Isaiah being 
especially relevant with regard to Exeg. Soul. In the Sahidic New Testament the Coptic 
equivalent мовік is used instead of the Greek jtovydg (see Michel Wilmet, Concordance 
du Nouveau Testament Sahidique: II. Les mots autochtones [3 vols. CSCO 173, 183, 185, 
Subsidia 11, 13, 15; Leuven: Peeters, 1957-1959], 1:484). 
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First Corinthians as a supplier of intertextual input spaces in the reading 
of Exeg. Soul. Later, as we shall see, the quotation of Gen 2:24 at 1 Cor 
6:16 also contributes to direct attention to this passage when the former 
is quoted by Exeg. Soul?! 

As we shall see, the restoration of the soul to its original state is 
described in terms of a return to a state of perpetual union with “her 
perfect husband” (neceai &reXeioc).? On the level of the metaphorical 
source, at least, that is, on the level of the narrative, this does not seem 
to entail a restoration to asexuality. The claim that Exeg. Soul is primarily 
concerned with condemning sexuality requires the identification (based 
on an unstated metonymy) of illicit sex, i.e., лооуғіа and pouyeta, with 
sex in general in the rhetoric of Exeg. Soul. But there does not seem 
to be any compelling reasons for doing so.? To take what the tractate 
says about the prostitution and adultery of the soul to signify simply 
the sinfulness of sex seems, on the contrary, to go against the gist of 
the passages quoted above, which seem to speak against precisely such 
a reading. 

This brings us to the importance of analysing the role of the Saviour 
in Exeg. Soul. But first we need to look closer at the soul’s necessary 
preparations for her marriage with him, and the way in which these 
preparations are connected to the souls metaphorical femininity. 


3.1.4. The Womb of the Soul 


Perhaps the single most curious feature of Exeg. Soul is the way it de- 
scribes important aspects of the souls fallen state and the nature of 
redemption by way of the imagery of the womb of the soul. The notion 
that the soul has a womb is in itself not unique to this tractate. In the 
Legum allegoriae of Philo of Alexandria we find the idea that the soul has 
a womb in which God may “implant virtues,’ making it “bring forth what 
is good.”** Exeg. Soul develops the metaphor in a similar direction, but 


81 See Exeg. Soul 133.3. 

52 Exeg. Soul 137.6-7. 

83 The one passage in the text that may possibly be interpreted in this way is 137.5-9, 
where it is “the treachery of Aphrodite” (тапатн їтәфродвгтн) that is said to be luring 
the soul away from her perfect husband. There are, however, several possible ways to 
interpret this passage. 

84 Leg. 3:180: 0£00 ... тоб uóvov Suvapévou Tas qpvxóv тоос a&voryvivat xoi 
oneigetv бу абтоїс Geetas xoi лоіїу ёүхоноуос xoi tixtovoas ta хола / “Сой, who 
alone is able to open the womb of the soul, and to implant virtues in it and to cause it to 
be pregnant, and to bring forth what is good" (Leopold Cohn, Philonis Alexandrini opera 
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also significantly extends its usage and exploits its entailments in novel 
ways. When the tractate contrasts the state of the womb of the fallen 
soul with that of a proper woman, the anatomical imagery takes a turn 
towards the surreal: 


мынтр^ TAP мпсома €Ya)o0tt мфоүм MMCMMA NOE NFKeMA.?T TUHTPA NTOQ 
NTYYXH єскаутє мпса NBOÀ NOE мифусіком мфооүт єүауооп мпвох 


for the womb ofthe body is on the inside ofthe body like the other internal 
organs, but the womb of the soul is turned outside like the genitals of the 
male which are on the outside. (Exeg. Soul 131.23-27) 


This is an important rhetorical move, for by describing the womb of the 
fallen soul as resembling male genitalia, Exeg. Soul infers male charac- 
teristics to the soul in her fallen state.* It should be noted that certain 
medical theories in antiquity presented the male and female genitals as 
being analogous, the one being like the other, only turned inside out. 
Thus, as Exeg. Soul points out, when turned the wrong way out the womb 
resembles male genitalia. This allows for the presentation of the soul 
not only as an immoral woman, but also as having transgressed gender- 
boundaries. As Richard Smith and Maddalena Scopello have argued, the 
way in which the narrative also portrays the soul as actively seeking out 
partners herself is in many ways іп the manner of a тае. This makes for 
an interesting mix of gender imagery, where we find that the metaphor 


quae supersunt, vol. 1 [Berlin: Reimer, 1896], 61-169; C.D. Yonge, trans., The Works of 
Philo: Complete and Unabridged [new updated ed.; Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 1993], 
70-71). This parallel is noted by Krause, “Die Sakramente} 49 n. 23. 

35 See Scopello, L'Exégése de lame, 83, 134. Wisse does not see the inverted womb as 
signifying any maleness on the part of the soul, but interprets it as "indecent exposure" 
(Wisse, "On Exegeting; 73), while Scopello, on the other hand, sees an element of 
exhibitionism in the soul’s maleness (see Scopello, L'Exégése de lame, 133-134). Rose 
Horman Arthur thinks this imagery is due to a redactor whom she terms “a literal- 
minded male reader,’ who “took exception to the strong feminine imagery, and corrected 
it by adding the explanation that the soul’s womb was formed like a male” (Arthur, 
Wisdom Goddess, 49). 

3$ For similarities between Exeg. Soul and Galen's descriptions of male and female 
genitalia, see e.g. Mary R. Lefkowitz and Maureen B. Fant, comps., Women’ Life in Greece 
& Rome: A Source Book in Translation (2d ed.; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1992), 243-246; Richard Smith, “Sex Education in Gnostic Schools,’ in Images of 
the Feminine in Gnosticism (ed. Karen L. King; SAC; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988), 
354-355. The fall of the soul from her original marital unity to her status as a single 
“manly” woman may also be compared with ancient theories of the wandering womb 
(for a short account of this and other parallels between Nag Hammadi-texts and ancient 
medical discourse see R. Smith, “Sex Education’). 

87 See R. Smith, “Sex Education,’ 354; Scopello, L'Exégése de lame, 133-134. 
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of the soul as a woman, with the connected aspects of prostitution and 
submission, is blended with male characteristics of activity, autonomy, 
and external genitalia. The image of the soul's external male genitalia- 
like womb serves to highlight the male aspects of this behaviour, while 
simultaneously presenting it as an inherently unnatural type of behaviour 
for the soul. After all, the womb is not supposed to be on the outside 
resembling male genitals. The result is that both the soul’s actions and 
her physiology violate category boundaries, and in the final analysis the 
soul has paradoxically both male and female characteristics in her fallen 
state, being in a sense both a female prostitute and a male fornicator. The 
imagery ofthe inverted womb reinforces this blend by representing male 
and female genitalia simultaneously. 

There is a pervasive rhetoric of naturalness in Exeg. Soul, and its 
use of the terms vous and сусіхос is significant. We need only recall 
the opening lines of the tractate, where it is pointed out that the soul 
is female "in her nature" (e&recóycic),? which is further explicated 
by the fact that the soul possesses a womb.?? The phrase that is later 
used to denote “the genitals of the male" is пфүском мфооүт,? and 
in her baptismal purification the soul will again receive "her original 
nature" (песфусіком науорп).?! This terminology is also echoed later on 
when the soul's rightful husband and saviour is twice referred to as “her 
natural master" (песфусікос Rxoeic).?? In this way, the proper conduct on 
the part of the soul is linked metaphorically to physical characteristics 
and natural dispositions. Thus, from Exeg. Soul's perspective it is in 
accordance with the natural order of things for the metaphorically female 
soul to submit to her "natural" master, and to him alone. While she has 
her womb on the outside resembling a male, however, it is not only her 
actions that are wrong, but also her physical characteristics, which are 
presented vividly as being in a state that is contrary to nature,” thus 
making an even more forceful statement concerning the depravity of the 
soul in her fallen state. 

Moreover, the way this is presented recalls the description in Rom 1:26 
of the women who "changed the work of their nature to one against their 
nature” (ay@ize мпгав птєуфусіс єүп^рхтєүфүсіс) with regard to the 


Exeg. Soul 127.21. 

Exeg. Soul 127.21-22. 

Exeg. Soul 131.26. 

Exeg. Soul 132.1. 

Exeg. Soul 133.8-9, 24-25. 
Cf. Wisse, “On Exegeting,” 73. 
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souls fallen state, and potentially also 2 Pet 1:4, which describes the sal- 
vific goal of becoming partakers of the divine nature (q@ne NKoI@MNoc 
NTepycic erovaa) after having escaped the lust and corruption of the 
world (пот egoa NTemoymia Ипт^ко ET2MMKOCMOC). 


3.1.5. Baptism is Washing 


The turning point in the narrative comes when the soul realises the 
gravity of her situation and repents: 


GaeOYN MEN єфооү ETYYXH MHT NC& ECA ECKOINDNI MNTIETCNAXTOMT єроч 
€CXXD?M CQ)OOTI LANACXA NNETCMMGA ETPECAITOY LOTAN AE ECMAPAICOANE 
NMMOKEC €TCN?HTOY хү NCPIME Eepal єпєюот NCMETANOE! TOTE GNANd 
NAC NOMEIMT NGKTO NTECMHTPA EBOA ENNATICA NBOA TIAMIN NQKTOC єроүн 
NTETYYXH X1 мпєсмєріком 


As long as the soul runs around and has communion with whomever she 
may meet, becoming defiled, she suffers what she deserves, but when she 
becomes aware of the afflictions she is in and weeps to the Father and 
repents, then the Father will have mercy on her and turn her womb from 
the outside and he will again turn it inside, and the soul will receive her 
particular nature.? (Exeg. Soul 131.13-22) 


The motif of repentance which is on display here is pervasive through- 
out Exeg. Soul.” True repentance is the only way to salvation, but it is 
not sufficient in itself. For unless repentance is followed by purification 
and marriage with the Saviour salvation cannot be attained. So, follow- 
ing repentance, the next step on the way to the soul' salvation is her 
purification—the washing away of her sins in baptism. Exeg. Soul con- 
nects repentance and the baptismal washing away of sins by citing Acts 
13:24, where John the Baptist's “baptism of repentance” is presented as 
a necessary precursor to the salvation brought about by the arrival of 
Christ: 


94 Tt is difficult to decide the excact meaning of the term меріком in this context. The 
suggestions have been many, including "disposition propre" (Sevrin, L'Exégése de láme, 
71), “proper character" (Layton and Robinson, “Expository Treatise, 155), “urspriing- 
liche Bescaffenheit” (Kulawik, Die Erzählung, 43), "Eigentlichkeit" (Н. Bethge, “Die 
Exegese;" 100; Franke, "Die Erzählung; 272), “Individualität” (Krause and Labib, Gnos- 
tische und hermetische Schriften, 75). 

95 Tt has been argued that this is the main theme of the tractate (see Wisse, “Оп 
Exegeting,” 68-81, esp. 75; see also Pheme Perkins, Gnosticism and the New Testament 
[Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993], 171-177). 
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тархн là P MIIOYXA€I ME тмєт^мо Alà TOYTO гҳтегн NTMAPOYCIA мпєхрс 
Чч! Notimgannuc [eq]kupycce мпваптісма NTMETANOIA TMETANOIA дє 
Q)à.CO)ODTIe әмоүхүпн MNOYMKA? нент 


For the beginning of salvation is repentance. Therefore, “before the arrival 
of Christ, John came, preach[ing] the baptism of герепіапсе 29 And repen- 
tance comes about in pain and grief. (Exeg. Soul 135.21-26) 


We shall later return to the intertextual implications of Exeg. Soul’s com- 
ment that repentance involves pain and grief, a theme that is especially 
pervasive in the homiletic part towards the end of the tractate and which 
here recalls both 2 Cor 7:10 and John 16:20-22,” but first we shall con- 
sider Exeg. Soul's interpretation of baptism. 

Exeg. Soul introduces baptism in a rather unique way, utilising the 
womb imagery that is such an integral part of the conceptual blend тнЕ 
SOUL IS A WOMAN as it is employed in this text: 


враухтинтра GE NTYYXH тктос емнпоүша) MMEIDT enca меоүм 
q)apecpBartTiZe ayw NTOYNOY ауастоуво enxaeH мпса NBO[A] maet 
ємтауава €xoc Nee на тни ey]ga[X]aoxon gMayTedrooy єп[мооү axo 
Rc]erkrooY?? ManTOYNTOYAAAM[€ EBOA] AY NCETOYBO птоүво лє птүүхн 
ne хїтєсмынт[в]р[р]є ом мпєсфүскон кауорп нсктос нкєсоп naei ne 
TIECBAIITICMA ` 


So, when the womb of the soul turns itself, by the will of the Father, to the 
inside, she is baptised and immediately she is cleansed of the defilement 
of the outside, this which was pressed upon her, like [garments when they 
are filthy] are lifted into the [water and] are turned?? until their dirt [is] 
brought [out] and they are cleansed, but the cleansing of the soul is to 
receive again her newness of her original nature and to turn herself again, 
this is her baptism. (Exeg. Soul 131.27-132.2) 


The soul is here described as being washed like a garment in the waters 
of baptism. The cleansing of the soul is thus connected to the ritual act 
of baptism by means of the metaphorical blend BAPTISM IS WASHING 


96 Cf. Acts 13:24. 

97 Cf. also Acts 2:38 for another connection between repentance and baptism. 

98 І follow here Layton's reconstruction (for the rationale behind it, see Layton, “Dirty 
Garment"). Frederik Wisse, on the other hand, proposes the following reconstruction: 
о[тнм ev]ga. [^]oou аугүтєлооү en[owe (?) ara йсјектооү, which he translates as: “Just 
as a [garment, when it is] dirty, is set upon a [stone (?) and] turned until its dirtiness is 
brought out and it is clean” (Wisse, "On Exegeting;" 73). 

99 Laytons translation of нсєтктооу as “made to go about" (Layton, “Dirty Garment") 
here obscures Exeg. Soul's important rhetoric of turning. 
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in a metonymically motivated metaphorical blend (see fig. 8), where 
water serves as a material anchor.'” In this conceptual integration net- 
work, water, cleansing, and immersion, which are found in both inputs, 
are fused in the blend, and there are mappings of counterpart relations 
between soul and garment and between sins and dirt. There are here sev- 
eral kinds of outer-space vital relations, both analogy, identity, and part- 
whole, between the input spaces. Importantly, two of the counterpart- 
relations are also identical with two conventional metaphors that were 
widely used in early Christianity, namely SIN Is DIRT and THE SOUL 
IS A GARMENT.?! [n the blend, it is the concrete relationship between 
the elements in the washing input, і.е., the garment, the dirt, and the 
cleansing action in water, that structures the relationship between the 
ritual act of baptism and the effect this has upon the soul, and thus 
also, by way of backwards projection, the understanding of the effects 
of baptism on the soul in the baptism input. Thus, in baptism, sins 
are removed from the soul like dirt, and the soul is washed like a gar- 
ment. 

This use of the BAPTISM IS WASHING blend also primes the reader’s 
memory of other well-known uses of the motif of the soul as a garment, 
and has the potential to bring to mind the richness of the garment- 
metaphor with its wider implications and its diverse use in early Christian 
literature, particularly in connection with baptism.'” The existence and 


100 For the metonymic motivation of metaphors, see, e.g., Günter Radden, “How Me- 
tonymic Are Metaphors?" in Metaphor and Metonymy in Comparison and Contrast (ed. 
René Dirven and Ralf Pórings; Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, 2003), 407-434; Antonio 
Barcelona, “Оп the Plausibility of Claiming a Metonymic Motivation for Conceptual 
Metaphor,’ in Metaphor and Metonymy at the Crossroads: A Cognitive Perspective (ed. 
Antonio Barcelona; Topics in English Linguistics 30; Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, 2000), 
1-28. 

101 The only direct use of the garment-metaphor in Exeg. Soul appears here in con- 
nection with baptism. Unfortunately the manuscript has lacunae at critical points in this 
passage. The actual word for garment, аутни, has had to be reconstructed, but in this case 
the reconstruction seems quite safe (see Layton, "Dirty Garment,” 155 n. 2). For a ratio- 
nale for Layton’s reconstruction of this passage and an account of the washing practices 
of the period, see Layton, "Dirty Garment.” 

102 On the garment metaphor, see e.g. Layton, "Dirty Garment”; Nils Alstrup Dahl and 
David Hellholm, “Garment-Metaphors: The Old and the New Human Being,’ in Antiquity 
and Humanity: Essays on Ancient Religion and Philosphy: Presented to Hans Dieter Betz on 
His zoth Birthday (ed. Adela Yarbro Collins and Margaret M. Mitchell; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2001), 139-158; Jonathan Z. Smith, “The Garments of Shame,” HR 5 (1966): 217- 
238; Sebastian P. Brock, "Clothing Metaphors as a Means of Theological Expression in 
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popularity of the image of the soul as a garment and its frequent use in 
baptismal contexts could thus be said to contribute to the effectiveness 
of the, to our knowledge, relatively unconventional way it is used in 
Exeg. Soul, on the one hand making it easier to grasp the basic metaphor 
underlying it, while contributing to the impact of its unusual aspect on 
the other. 

The washing action in the framing washing input includes the infor- 
mation that the garment is turned. This is an aspect of some significance. 
In the BAPTISM IS WASHING blend, the soul is metaphorically a garment. 
However, the soul is not just a garment, but first and foremost a woman. 
This range of the target ICM—the fact that the target ICM is blended 
with different source ICMs—is exploited to interesting effect.!? In Exeg. 
Soul's description of baptism, this double metaphorical identification of 
the soul as both a woman and a garment is blended within the overall 
BAPTISM IS WASHING blend (see fig. 9 for this blend-within-the-blend). 
This is facilitated by a metonymic tightening’ of the projection from the 
source ICM of woMAN which causes a shift from THE SOUL IS A WOMAN, 
to THE SOUL IS A WOMB.” The subsequent blending of the latter with 
THE SOUL IS A GARMENT creates a temporary fusion in the blend of the 
image of the womb and that of the garment, a fusion which exists only 
in the blended space.’ This blended space can further be conceived of 
as existing within the washing input space of the BAPTISM IS WASHING 


Syriac Tradition,” in Typus, Symbol, Allegorie bei den östlichen Vätern und ihren Parallelen 
im Mittelalter (ed. Margot Schmidt; Eichstátter Beitráge 4; Regensburg: Friedrich Pustet, 
1982), 11-38. 

103 See chapter 2 for a discussion of Zoltan Kóvecses concepts of the scope of the source 
and range of the target in metaphorical relations. 

104 For the concept of metonymic tightening, see Grady, et al., “Blending and Meta- 
phor, 108; Fauconnier and Turner, “Conceptual Integration Networks; 171; Coulson 
and Oakley, “Blending Basics,” 186-188; Mark Turner and Gilles Fauconnier, “Metaphor, 
Metonymy, and Binding, in Metaphor and Metonymy at the Crossroads: A Cognitive 
Perspective (ed. Antonio Barcelona; Topics in English Linguistics зо; Berlin: Mouton de 
Gruyter, 2000), 133-145. 

105 This happens by way of the metonymy THE WOMB FOR THE WOMAN. 

106 John D. Turner, however, draws the conclusion that the womb of the soul is actu- 
ally “the vehicle of the soul” which surrounds it “as a dirty and polluted garment” 
(John D. Turner, “Ritual in Gnosticism,’ in Gnosticism and Later Platonism: Themes, Fig- 
ures, and Texts [ed. John D. Turner and Ruth Majercik; SBLSymS 12; Atlanta: Society 
of Biblical Literature, 2000], 104). This does not seem to be the case, however, for the 
identification of the womb with the garment seems rather to be a temporary mental rep- 
resentation cued by Exeg. Soul in order to highlight, by way of metaphor, certain aspects 
of the soul’s baptism. 
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blend as it is constructed in Exeg. Soul. The resulting blend is significantly 
altered by the fact that the soul is already a product of several stages 
of blending, making the present baptismal network a complex multiple- 
scope one (see fig. 10).107 

In this larger blend, the turning of the garments in washing is fused 
with the turning of the womb of the soul in baptism. Interpreted within 
the contextual framework of the real world knowledge of the ICM of 
WASHING, more specifically the knowledge that in the washing of gar- 
ments, the garments are often turned inside out, the implication is that 
the baptism of the soul involves the washing of the, now mentally fused, 
womb / garment in water, an action which then ipso facto involves the 
turning of the womb/ garment inside-out.'°8 We thus see how the basic 
metaphor BAPTISM IS WASHING, when it also involves the two metaphors 
THE SOUL IS A GARMENT апа THE SOUL IS A WOMAN, can produce, by 
elaboration in the process of blending, such creative imagery as the turn- 
ing inside-out of the womb of the soul in baptism. ® This is facilitated 
by the exploitation of certain potential entailments of one of the basic 
metaphors underlying Exeg. Soul., namely THE SOUL IS A WOMAN, in a 
surreal but suggestive blend that constitutes a creative elaboration which 
is subsequently utilised in the unfolding narrative. 

The agent of the effects of the washing/baptism is the Father. We 
saw from the passage quoted above that the soul is turned in accor- 
dance with “the will of the Father" (поүса) HneiwT),!!° and in another 
passage the Father is referred to directly as the one who effects this 
turning, when it is stated that, “then the Father will have mercy on 
her and turn her womb from the outside, and he will again turn it 
inside"!!! 

The image of the turning of the womb serves several purposes.!? 
We have seen that it is a striking way to describe the transformation 


107 Cf. Fauconnier and Turner, The Way We Think, 279-308. 

108 Cf. Wisse, "On Exegeting,' 73. 

109 Robinson admits that he does “not understand this figure of speech, of itself and in 
the present context? According to Robinson, "the chief difficulty is that at this point in 
ExSoul one expects the sexual individuality to be nullified by restoration of the original 
androgynous union" (Robinson, “Exegesis on the Soul,” 115). Wisse calls it “a difficult 
and perhaps not entirely successful metaphor” (Wisse, “On Exegeting,” 73). 

По Exeg. Soul 131.27-29. 

11 Exeg. Soul 131.19-21. 

12 Scopello suggests that Exeg. Soul is here interpreting Gen 29:31 (Scopello, L'Exégése 
de lame, 134). 
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of the characteristics of the soul from male into female, but an equally 
significant aspect of the womb-imagery is the way it functions to high- 
light certain aspects of the rhetorically important inside-versus-outside 
dichotomy. In Exeg. Soul, the outside has a negative valuation and is con- 
nected with things like matter, pollution, deception, and unimportance. 
The inside, on the other hand, is connected with positive things like spirit, 
purity, truth, and importance. Moreover, inside and outside are also asso- 
ciated with the directions up and down respectively.!? The womb of the 
soul is a central point of reference in showing "the outside" as bad and 
"the inside" as good and is also used to illustrate the change from the 
former to the latter condition. 

The aspect of the opposition between the outside and the inside that is 
most closely connected to the specific metaphorical source input of THE 
wos, however, has to do with the soul’s receptivity of good seed and 
her procreative ability. While it is on the outside, the womb of the soul is 
polluted, receives bad seed, and bears children that are weak and stupid. 
Only after she is cleansed and her womb is turned toward the inside can 
the soul receive good seed and produce good children. The cleansing 
and turning of the womb in baptism are thus necessary preconditions 
for the soul’s unification with the Saviour and set the stage for further 
metaphors of salvation later on in the narrative. Thus, the outside-inside 
dichotomy also plays an important part in the imagery of turning that 
is of such great significance in the tractate's rhetoric of conversion and 
redemption. 

Exeg. Soul's account of baptism follows its description of the soul’s 
life of sin and precedes her marriage with the Saviour. There is a log- 
ical transition in the text from the souls life of sin, via her baptismal 
purification, to her wedding, as baptism effects the necessary transi- 
tion from the defilements of the soul in her former life to her new life 
with the Saviour. The process of baptism, including the turning of the 
womb, has the important function of setting the stage for this new mar- 
riage. Not only is the soul cleansed of her sins and turned into a proper 
female in this process, but the process is also described as a renewal, and 


1? This alignment corresponds to the general conceptual metaphors соор THINGS 
ARE UP and BAD THINGS ARE DOWN (see Zoltán Kóvecses, Metaphor and Emotion: Lan- 
guage, Culture, and Body in Human Feeling [Studies in Emotion and Social Interaction, 
Second Series; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000], 44; Lakoff and Johnson, 
Metaphors We Live By, 14-21). 
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being renewed she is also turned into a virgin араіп,!!* 


into a proper bride for the upcoming wedding.!^ 


thus making her 


3.2. Marriage and Procreation 


“The Nag Hammadi texts have reminded из, Wayne Meeks observes, 
“of the extent to which the unification of opposites, and especially the 
opposite sexes, served in early Christianity as a prime symbol of salva- 
tion.”!!® Exeg. Soul is certainly no exception in this regard, for in our 
tractate the soul becomes the bride, and subsequently wife, of Christ, 
who is correspondingly the bridegroom and husband. The relationship 
between the soul and Christ is thus described primarily using framing 
inputs taken from the ICM of marriage.'!” An understanding of Exeg. 
Soul's account of the relationship between the soul and Christ thus relies 
on the recruitment of inputs from the MARRIAGE ICM and related ICMs, 
as well as intertextual inputs from Scripture evoked by the recruitment of 
these ICMs within the context of Exeg. Soul's narrative of the soul's sal- 
vation. Recruitment of inputs from marriage-related ICMs contributes, 


14 Cf. Scopello, LExégése de l'âme, 83. In Philo we find the closely related notion that 
Сод intercourse with the soul renews its virginity (see Cher. 50; Richard A. Baer, Philos 
Use of the Categories Male and Female [ALGH] 3; Leiden: Brill, 1970], 51-53, 75; see 
also Verna E.F. Harrison, “The Allegorization of Gender: Plato and Philo on Spiritual 
Childbearing;" in Asceticism [ed. Vincent І. Wimbush and Richard Valantasis; Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1995], 520-534). 

15 William Robinson has argued that the cleansing of the soul has nothing to do with 
the sins of the soul described in the narrative prior to her purification, claiming that it 
is only connected to the marriage symbolism. Robinson holds that "instead of being set 
in motion by the preceding narrative, the wedding story seems to originate in theory; 
a theory which according to Robinson is "the doctrine of deficiency as the mark of this 
earthly life" (see Robinson, “Introduction,” 138). There does not seem to be any necessary 
contradiction between such a theory and the function of the wedding story within the 
total narrative context of Exeg. Soul, however, and it seems unnecessary to create a rift 
between the preceding account of the ѕош life of sin and the following description of 
baptismal cleansing followed by marriage. Madeleine Scopello holds that the turning of 
the womb protects the soul from being polluted by her lovers (see Madeleine Scopello, 
“Jewish and Greek Heroines in the Nag Hammadi Library,’ in Images of the Feminine in 
Gnosticism [ed. Karen L. King; SAC; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988], 73; Maddalena 
Scopello, “The Exegesis on the Soul [1,6]: Introduction,” in The Nag Hammadi Library 
in English [3rd revised ed.; ed. James M. Robinson; San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 
1990], 190), but it seems reasonably clear from the overall narrative that it is not the 
turning of the womb in itself that protects the soul, but rather her new husband. 

16 Meeks, "Image of the Androgyne,’ 165-166. 

117 This ICM itself comprises the ICMs of wedding, procreation, etc. 
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for instance, a great deal to one of the main underlying themes of the 
tractate, mentioned above, namely the theme of the souls subordina- 
tion to male power. By way of the marriage ICM the inference is made 
that the soul should submit to the authority of Christ in a manner anal- 
ogous to the way a wife should submit to her husband. The soul without 
Christ is, on the contrary, described metaphorically as a prostitute and 
as an adulterous, fornicating, dysfunctional and category-transgressing 
woman. We will now take a closer look at the marriage-related blends in 
Exeg. Soul. 

The main overarching blend in this regard is the single-scope, meta- 
phorical blend CHRISTIAN LIFE IS A MARRIAGE WITH CHRIST (see fig. 
11). Now, what does this blend tell us concerning Exeg. Soul’s views 
on salvation and Christian life? As we shall see, this blend especially 
highlights aspects of power and hierarchical complementarity. Let us 
take a closer look at what the marriage with Christ implies for the soul. 
First we will look at the nature of the union between the soul and the 
Saviour. Exeg. Soul describes this relationship in interesting ways that 
rely on intertextual connections with a broad range of both Old and New 
Testament texts. The descriptions of the soul’s bridegroom and spouse 
are important, and he is identified in seemingly contradictory terms. 
We have seen that the soul’s original spouse is not only identified as her 
husband, but also as her brother.'!® This fact is also explicitly stated with 
regard to her “new” husband: 


ATIEIDT TNN&Y NAC EBOA ENTE мпесгооүт єтєпессом NE пауорп MMICE 


the Father sent her from heaven her husband who is her brother, the 
firstborn. (Exeg. Soul 132.7-9) 


Later, this husband / brother is also directly identified as the Saviour: 


ECA)APBPPE GE см^важк єграї ECCMOY єпєекот MNIIECCON пле NTACOYXAEl 
€BOÀ гттоотч 


So, when she becomes renewed she will ascend, praising the Father and 
her brother, this one by whom she was saved. (Exeg. Soul 134.25-28) 


These references to the Saviour and bridegroom as the soul’s brother 
serve to connect the soul’s redeemed, married state with her original state 
together with the Father as a virginal daughter existing in a male-female 
pair. In this way, her new husband, the Saviour, is identified with her 


18 See Exeg. Soul 133.3-6. 
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original brother and husband whom she left in the beginning. This means 
that the Saviour is identified with Adam, and it is the reunion with him 
in marriage that brings about the salvation of the soul: 
TIAAIN ON ATIEEITAMOC сооүгоү €20YN ENOYEPHY ау aTYYXH готр єгоум 
єпєсмєрєїт NAME пєсфүсїкос N-XOEIC KATAOE €TQCH? хєп.ховїс гәр їтєсїмє 
ne пєсгәї 


Again this marriage has brought them together and the soul has united 
with her true love, her natural master, as it is written, “for the master of the 
woman is her husband"! ? (Exeg. Soul 133.6-10) 


The further identification of this Adam, who is the soul saviour, brother, 
and husband, with Christ is never explicitly made in Exeg. Soul. Indeed, 
the name Christ (пєхрс) is mentioned just once in this tractate.? Nev- 
ertheless, the identification of the Saviour (псотнр) with Christ is evi- 
dent throughout the text. Exeg. Soul introduces its quotations of Jesus’ 
words in John 6:44?! and a paraphrase of his words in Matt 5:4, 6 and 
Luke 14:26!? by identifying them as the words of the Saviour, and also 
uses the phrase “the apostles of the Saviour” (мнапостохос йпсаутнр) in 
its introduction of a New Testament paraphrase at Exeg. Soul 130.28- 
29,12 all of which support the identification of Exeg. Soul’s Saviour with 
Christ. 124 

Exeg. Soul's account of the bridegroom who saves the bride, and the 
statement that “the master of the woman is her husband,” brings to mind 
several scriptural passages, chief among them Genesis 3:16, 1 Cor 7:4 
and 11:3, and Eph 5:22-24, which, when taken together, both strengthen 
the theme of submission and the Adam-Christ connection. All these 
passages stress the subordination and submission of woman to man, the 
Genesis passage and the two New Testament ones treating Adam and 
Christ respectively in the role of the superordinate part. Exeg. Soul's point 


1? Cf. Gen 3:16; 1 Cor 7:4; 11:3; Eph 5:23. 

120 See Exeg. Soul 135.23. 

11 See Exeg. Soul 134.34-135.4; cf. Majella Franzmann, Jesus in the Nag Hammadi 
Writings (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1996), 110. 

12 See Exeg. Soul 135.16-21. 

123 The paraphrase in question, at Exeg. Soul 130.30, is of any of the following texts: 
Acts 15:20, 29; 21:25; 1 Thess 4:3; 1 Сог 6:18; 2 Cor 7:1. 

124 Sevrin, however, holds these quotations to be the work of a later redactor and 
claims that "seulle dossier d'attestations scripturaires contient des éléments explicitement 
chrétiens. En aucun cas le frére-époux nest, méme allusivement, rapproché du Christ" 
(Sevrin, L'Exégése de lame, 30; and сЁ ibid., 58). 
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concerning the soul’s need to submit to the authority of Christ in his role 
as husband and identified with Adam thus makes profound sense in light 
of these passages. 2? 

The motif of the bridegroom as the brother of the bride is found also 
in the Song of Songs, where the bridegroom addresses the bride as his 
sister (à8£2.91]), 79 while the motif of the bridegroom as the Saviour of 
the bride recalls Ephesians 5." With Ephesians already primed from 
earlier references,"? once the identification of the bridegroom as the 
souls brother has been made, whether through the intertextual blend 
between Exeg. Soul and Genesis that furnishes the identification of Christ 
with Adam and the soul with Eve, or through the Song of Songs, the 
passage in Ephesians 5 about Christ the bridegroom is readily brought 
to mind and interpreted in light of this blend.'? 

By means of intertextual connections to Genesis and First Corinthi- 
ans, the pair constituted by the soul and Christ is effectively identified 
with the original pair of Adam and Eve, and Christ as Saviour is implic- 
itly presented as a second Adam, simultaneously as, and intimately con- 
nected with, the identification of the soul with Eve. As it is presented 
in Exeg. Soul, the fall is thus not mapped onto the eating from the tree 
of knowledge,?? but instead onto Eves separation from Adam."! Con- 
sequently, the soul’s marriage with the bridegroom becomes a return to 
paradise, and to the situation before the fall, i.e., before Eve was separated 
from the original дудоолос. To sum up, the soul's original state entails 
existence in a male-female pair together with Adam, while the soul in 
her fallen state exists as a lone female who, contrary to her nature, has 
male characteristics, fornicating and prostituting herself with a multi- 


15 Cf. Elaine Н. Pagels, "Adam and Eve, Christ and the Church: A Survey of Second 
Century Controversies Concerning Marriage,” in The New Testament and Gnosis: Essays 
in Honour of Robert McL. Wilson (ed. A.H.B. Logan and A.J.M. Wedderburn; Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1983), 159. 

26 Cant 4:9, 12; 5:1-2 (cf. Scopello, L'Exégése de lame, 136). 

127 For the contrary view that this motif in Exeg. Soul is independent of Ephesians, see 
Robinson, “Introduction,” 140. 

128 Cf. Exeg. Soul 131.9-13. 

129 In light ofthis important Adam-Christ rhetoric in Exeg. Soul, I take all the references 
to the soul’s brother to refer to both her original brother and husband, Adam, and Christ, 
the Saviour, bridegroom and second Adam. I thus disagree with Wilson who thinks that 
the reference to the soul’s brother (пєссом) in 134.27, which he mistakenly reads as “her 
brothers" in plural, “derives from the gnostic myth of the fall of Sophia" (Wilson, “Old 
Testament Exegesis,’ 223). 

130 Cf., however, Arthur, Wisdom Goddess, 42, who argues that this is in fact the case. 

131 Te, the creation of woman in Gen 2:21-23. 
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tude of adulterers. The redeemed soul, on the other hand, is once again 
the female part of a male-female pair, this time together with Christ, the 
second Adam. 

We saw above that the Genesis accounts of the creation of woman and 
of Eve's transgression are blended in the interpretation of Exeg. Soul. In 
addition, the punishment of Eve in Gen 3:16 may be recalled in Exeg. 
Soul's description of the souls troublesome childbirth: 


TOTE CNAPAPXel NBMAK EPOC OYaaTC моє нимєтаумхумісє мтєүмоү 
єүа^хпєпо)нрє Q)3YKOTOY єрооү OYAdY ENNOYBAKE 


Then she will start to rage at herself like those who give birth. Immediately 
when they give birth to the child they turn upon themselves in anger. 
(Exeg. Soul 132.2-5) 


According to Gen 3:16, God’s punishment of Eve involved travail in 
childbirth, desire for her husband, and submission to his rule. The first 
of these punishments is echoed in Exeg. Soul 132.2-5, quoted above, and 
the latter two are, as we have seen, important themes throughout the 
tractate.?? 

When it comes to the nature of the relationship between the soul and 
Christ, we may note once again the contrast between the way the soul 
is treated by the adulterers and by her true husband. The former are 
described as uncaring and even violent, while the latter is described as 
a wise and loving husband. Correspondingly, while the soul is driven by 
passions and lust with the adulterers, she is driven by love and repentance 
together with the Saviour. It is small wonder, then, that the soul hence- 
forth does her best to make the bridegroom stay with her. As Exeg. Soul 
puts it, 


ACKOCMEL MMOC NZOYO GINA ECNAPENAY NOW 2aTOOTC 


she greatly adorned herself so that it might please him to stay with her. 
(Exeg. Soul 133.14-15) 


This effort to make the bridegroom stay also mirrors the preparations 
for the soul’s wedding, and the wedding itself, which may be regarded 
as a significant entailment of the CHRISTIAN LIFE IS A MARRIAGE WITH 
CurisT blend, is important. 


1? The passage might also conceivably bring to mind Ps 4:5 LXX and Hos 7:14. For a 
discussion of these verses, see Michael L. Barré, “Hearts, Beds, and Repentance in Psalm 
4,5 and Hosea 7,14; Bib 76 (1995): 53-62. 
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3.2.1. Wedding Feast and Bridal Chamber 


The metaphorical CHRISTIAN INITIATION IS A WEDDING blend (see fig. 
12) can be regarded as a blend within the overarching CHRISTIAN LIFE 
IS A MARRIAGE WITH CHRIST network. Metaphors relying on framing 
inputs from marriage and wedding ICMs are indeed central to Exeg. 
Soul, and in relation to the soul’s wedding the tractate also describes her 
wedding preparations. In an intriguing passage Exeg. Soul tells us that: 


^ско MEN NCWC NTECMOPNIA моорп ACTOYBOC ANXMEM NNNOEIK ACPBPPE 
лє SYMNTGEAEET ACTOYBOC EMMA N@EdcET acMaeq NCTNOYYE ^семоос 
N2OYN NEHTY єссазаут євох PUT мприауєхеєт MME OYKETI спит ENTATOPA 
ECKOINDNE! MNII€TCOYOQ)q 


She abandoned her former prostitution, and she cleansed herself of the 
defilements of the adulterers, and she became renewed to be suitable as 
a bride.? She cleansed herself in the place of marriage, filled it with 
perfume, and sat within it waiting for the true bridegroom. No longer does 
she run around in the marketplace'** having communion with whomever 
she wants (Exeg. Soul 132.10-17) 


The soul is then cleansed and renewed in baptism, as we have seen, but the 
bridegroom, whom she can no longer remember, she only receives after 
having waited a while for him in fearful anticipation, and after having 
dreamed of him: 
ACGW €CGOQ)T EBOA LHT XEAd) мгооү EGNNHY ECP2OTE гнтҷ NECCOOYN гәр 
aN мпєчєїчє 


She continued waiting for him, “When is he coming?” fearing him, for she 
did not know what he looked like. (Exeg. Soul 132.17-19) 


This description may serve to recruit intertextual input spaces from the 
parable of the Ten Virgins (Matt 25:1-13) and Ephesians. First of all it 
recalls Matt 25:13 with its exhortation to the ten virgins to watch for the 
coming of the bridegroom on the grounds that “you know neither the day 
nor the hour” (NTETNCOOYN an Hriegoov ovre тєүмоү). This connection 
between Exeg. Soul and the parable is strengthened further through 
subsequent intertextual blends. Another New Testament passage that is 
easily evoked here and elsewhere in Exeg. Soul is Eph 5:22-33 concerning 
wives and husbands. In this particular case it is Eph 5:33, with its admo- 


133 The text literally states that “she became renewed to brideness.” 
134 Note the possible allusion to Cant 3:2. 
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nition that a woman should “fear her husband" (peore гнтд Ммпесгаї), 
that is called up through Exeg. Soul's reference to the soul fearing the 
bridegroom. Eph 5:33 itself follows on the heels of the description of 
the relationship between man and woman and their becoming ^a single 
flesh” (ovcapz ноуат) as a great “mystery” (мүстнріом) that also refers to 
the relationship between Christ and the church, a passage that is also 
evoked elsewhere in Exeg. Soul. 

Finally, after much tribulation, the soul receives her bridegroom and 
saviour. His coming down to the soul is an event that is described in quite 
puzzling terms: 


TOTE бє прмауєлеєт KATAMIOYMA) MMEIMT AYEI EMITN Gapoc ELOYN eria. 
NQEACET ETCBTMT ^ҷкосме лє мпмүмфом 


So then, according to the will of the Father, Һе bridegroom came down 
to her into the place of marriage which was prepared, and he adorned the 
bridal chamber. (Exeg. Soul 132.23-27) 


The interpretation of this passage is complicated by the fact that the text 
uses two different terms, one Coptic and one Greek, ua науєлеєт and 
мүмфом (уоифоу) respectively, which may both be translated as “bridal 
chamber.’ But should we treat the two terms as they are used in Exeg. Soul 
as synonyms," or should we rather construe them as having different 
referents or functions? If the terms have different referents, then what 
might they be? And if they are to be interpreted as synonyms, then why 
does Exeg. Soul use both terms in the same passage? Since the text does 
in fact employ different terms, we should at least consider the possibility 
of differences in meaning, which is why I have chosen to distinguish the 
two in my translation by rendering ua науєлєєт as “place of marriage,’ 
and reserving the term “bridal chamber" for мумфам. 


135 See Eph 5:31-32. 

136 This is what, e.g., Robinson, Scopello, Sevrin, Krause, and Bethge do. Robinson 
translates both terms as “bridal chamber,’ (Layton and Robinson, “Expository Treatise,” 
157), Krause and Bethge translate both as “Brautgemach” (Krause, “Die Sakramente,” 
55; Н. Bethge, “Die Ехереѕе/ 100), while Scopello, Sevrin, and Kasser use the French 
equivalent, “chambre nuptiale" (Scopello, LExégése de lame, 107-108; Sevrin, LExégése 
de lame, 73; Kasser, “La gnose,’ 39). Franke, however, translates ua Rayexeer as "Braut- 
gemach,” while rendering мүмфом as *Hochzeitssaal" (see Franke, “Die Erzählung,” 273), 
and Kulawik translates *Brautgemach" and “Hochzeitsgemach” respectively (see Kulawik, 
Die Erzühlung, 45). In comparison, Gos. Phil. employs three different Greek terms that are 
usually translated by scholars as “bridal chamber,” namely жоошу, vuuqov, and ладтос, 
but the Coptic term ма Rgyexeer is not found there. In Auth. Teach. we do find ma 
науєхеєт, but none of the Greek terms. 
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It is of course possible that the variation in terms is due to stylistic 
reasons, simply in order to vary the language and avoid unnecessary 
repetition ofthe term ма науєлеєт, but before we jump to this conclusion 
we should give due consideration to the possible differences in meaning 
in the way the two terms are employed in the current context. The 
Coptic word ауєлєєт in itself means both “bride” and “marriage” and 
can be used, as evidenced in the Sahidic New Testament, to translate 
the Greek words удцос, vóuqn, and yvvi.?7 The phrase ma NaedeeT 
literally means "place of marriage" and can be used as a translation of the 
Greek terms vvuqov and лоотос̧, but it too can be used to translate the 
Greek yéuoc.'* Moreover, the Greek phrase ёудуџа yóuov, “wedding 
garments" (Matt 22:11,12), is rendered гвса» Hua RgyeXeer in the Sahidic 
New Testament, which, in addition to “wedding garment; may thus 
also conceivably be understood as “garment of the place of marriage" or 
"garment of the bridal chamber.” 

An intertextual analysis may help us discover a possible rationale for 
the use of the two terms мүмфом and ма NaedeeT in the passage in 
question. Looking at the parable of the Wedding Feast (Matt 22:1-14), 
what is rendered as ү@нос in verses 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 in the Greek 
version of the New Testament is translated as ма науєлеєт in the Sahidic 
version. As for мүмфом, a term Exeg. Soul uses just once, at 132.26- 
27, quoted above, it is used in neither the Septuagint nor the Sahidic 
New Testament.!?? In the Greek New Testament, however, we find it in 
a textual variant of Matt 22:10, where it is used instead of yóuoc.!?? In 
other words, both terms seem to point us in the direction of the parable 
of the Wedding Feast in Matthew 22:1-14. Let us therefore consider the 
possible implications of reading our passage in Exeg. Soul intertextually 
with Matt 22:1-14. 

Exeg. Soul does not seem to be interested in the broader context of the 
parable of the Wedding Feast, but seems content merely to refer to the 


17 See Wilmet, Concordance, 3:1196-1197. 

138 See Crum 560b-561a; Wilmet, Concordance, 3:1197. 

139 Tt is, however, attested at Matt 9:15 in the Codex Schoyen version of Matthew in 
the Middle Egyptian (M) dialect of Coptic (see Hans-Martin Schenke, Das Matthäus- 
Evangelium іт mittelügyptischen Dialekt des Koptischen [Codex Schøyen] [Manuscripts 
in the Schgyen Collection 2, Coptic Papyri 1; Oslo: Hermes, 2001], 50). The Middle 
Egyptian dialect is also referred to by some as Oxyrhynchite (see Ariel Shisha-Halevy, 
"Future, Present, Narrative Past"). 

140 See NA”. It is also found in the three parallel passages Matt 9:15, Mark 2:19 and 
Luke 5:34, but these passages do not seem to be relevant for an intertextual understanding 
of the use of the term vuuqov in Exeg. Soul. 
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general idea of God holding a wedding feast for his son, the preparation 
of the place of marriage and the importance of the wedding garments. 
I will split the Exeg. Soul passage in two and analyse them one part at a 
time: 
TOTE GE прмауєлеєт KATAMOYMA) MMEIMT AYEI EMITN Gapoc EZOYN єпмА 
науєхеєт ETCBTMT 


So then, according to the will of the Father, the bridegroom came down to 
her into the place of marriage which was prepared. 
(Exeg. Soul 132.23-26) 


The most obvious intertext to this passage is Matt 22:8: mma NaedeeT 
мєн свтот, "the place of marriage is prepared"!!! In addition, Exeg. Soul 
may here once again evoke the parable of the Ten Virgins (Matt 25:1- 
13), which should already have been primed by the direct activation of 
Matt 25:13 in the above mentioned blend with Exeg. Soul 132.17-19. 
In this context it is especially Matt 25:10, "the bridegroom came and 
those who were prepared went in with him to the place of marriage" 
(aqel нелпатауєлеєт «үа NETCBTMT à3YBOXK єгоум NAMaq enma науєхеєт), 
that is recalled, and which may thus set up an intertextual multiple-scope 
blend (see fig. 13) that also serves to strengthen the mental connections 
already established between Exeg. Soul and the parable ofthe Ten Virgins. 

In the second part of our Exeg. Soul passage we encounter the term 
мүмфом: 


^акосме дє мпмүмфом 


And he adorned the bridal chamber. (Exeg. Soul 132.26-27) 


As mentioned above, a variant of Matt 22:10 has "the bridal chamber 
(учифау) was filled with guests.” Based on this variant reading of the 
parable of the Wedding Feast (Matt 22:1-14), which uses both үбџос 
and уоифоу, we could read ma науєхєєт in Exeg. Soul as a translation 
of үбнос, and we might further regard ua Ragyexeer as being a more 
general term in relation to the more specific term уоифоу. The reference 
to both мүмфом and косме in Exeg. Soul 132.26-27 may thus in this 
context serve as a cue for bringing to mind the discussion in Matt 22:10- 
14 concerning the man who lacks wedding garments. In this scriptural 


141 The Greek has б uèv yóuovc Évouióc ёотіу. Cf. also Matt 22:4: лаута ётошо Sette 
гіс tous yáuovc/ “everything is ready; come to the marriage feast”. The Sahidic version of 
this is Nka мм свтат aMHıTN єтауєлєєт, which may be understood as either “everything 
is prepared, come to the marriage (or: marriage feast); or “everything is ready, come to 
the bride? 
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passage it is made clear that it is a very serious offence indeed not to wear 
wedding garments at the wedding feast, for it results in being thrown 
“into the outer darkness" (Matt 22:13). By having the Saviour come down 
to the soul in the ua науєхеєт and adorning (1.е., dressing) the мүмфом, 
Exeg. Soul directs attention to the Matthean parable and attributes the 
Saviour with acting to prevent such a fate—which again recalls the inside- 
outside dichotomy discussed above—by virtue of his dressing activity. 
However, the fact that Exeg. Soul has the Saviour adorn/ dress the bridal 
chamber (пчүмфом), rather than the bride (тмүмфн), is still puzzling.!? 
This could conceivably be due to an error in the transmission of the 
text, ? and if we emend пмүмфом to тмүмфн, this would give us a 
straightforward reference to the soul as the bride of Christ the Saviour, 
and the latter dressing the former. Without evidence to the contrary, 
however, I think we should primarily trust the manuscript and work 
from the assumption that this is not an error. Retaining the reading 
пмүмфом we may still understand the passage in much the same way 
as if we emend it, but with a twist, as this reading has the potential to 
provoke additional reflection on the part of the reader. For if the Saviour 
adorns not simply the soul as bride, but rather the bridal chamber, 
then how are we to understand the nature and identity of the bridal 
chamber? 

When trying to be more specific concerning the target referents for 
ма NaedeeT and мүмфом, we are, however, venturing into more spec- 
ulative territory. Some possibilities may nevertheless be outlined. Since 
the bridal chamber is here described as being adorned / dressed, it would 
seem to be possible to understand the bridal chamber (пчүмфом) as the 
body within which the soul unites with Christ,'^^ and consequently that 


142 As Wisse notes, “It is peculiar to read in 132,26 f. that the groom decorated the bridal 
chamber (vvuqov) after it had been stated in the preceding sentence that he came down 
to the ready (!) bridal chamber (ua йаєлєєт)” (Wisse, “On Exegeting,” 74). 

143 Tf the use of пкумфам in Exeg. Soul is an error, it is more likely to have been made 
by the translator, rather than the scribe of Nag Hammadi Codex II, since the difference 
between the two Greek terms when rendered in Coptic also involves a difference in 
grammatical gender. 

144 Tf we are right to identify the bridal chamber with the body, such use of the term 
would then be similar to what we find in the Syriac tradition, not least in Ephrem, 
who, with clear Eucharistic connotations, refers to the human body as the bridal cham- 
ber where the soul mingles with Christ the Bridegroom (see Thomas Koonamakkal, 
"Ephrem's Polemics on the Human Body,’ in Ascetica, Gnostica, Liturgica, Orientalia: 
Papers Presented at the Thirteenth International Conference on Patristic Studies Held in 
Oxford 1999 [ed. Maurice F. Wiles and Edward Yarnold; StPatr 35; Leuven: Peeters, 2001], 
432). 
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the dressing of the bridal chamber may refer to an adorning/ dressing 
of the body. Understood in this way, and considering the clear connec- 
tion in Exeg. Soul between the marriage preparations and baptism, it is 
possible to understand this adorning / dressing of the bridal chamber to 
refer to a postbaptismal dressing in white garments as attested in numer- 
ous early Christian sources. While this interpretation does not depend 
upon seeing Ma NajedeeT and мүмфом as having different referents, ma 
науєхеєт might in such a context be regarded as a reference to the place 
of the marriage in a wider sense, and perhaps as a reference to the place 
where baptism and the marriage with the Saviour take place. It would, for 
example, make sense to interpret the ма NajedeeT as a church building or 
baptistery where the soul is baptised, cleansed, and wedded to Christ in 
the complete Christian rites of initiation, and united with him, above all 
in the Eucharist. It may also, on similar grounds, denote the Christian 
rites of initiation as a whole.'* 


3.2.2. The (Re)union 


The significance of the marriage (үйнос) between the soul and the Sav- 
iour is repeatedly stressed throughout Exeg. Soul. 'The tractate states that 
the soul will become one in a lasting union with her true bridegroom, 
which constitutes a return to the original male-female state, and empha- 
sises that they will be satisfied in their communion with each other: 


єпгамос rap ETMMAY єҷа)ооп AN NOE мпг^мос NCAPKIKOC NETAPKOINDMNEL 
MNNOYEPHY Q)àYCl NTKOINMNIA €THM2Y SYM NOE NNIETIIC) аухука NCODOY 
NTENDXAucic | | тєпівумеїа ayw Rcerk [ro] n[wuoveo EB]OA NNOYEPHY dda 
nee ..... ] . [a]n пе neeiramoc arxa evaojan[n]eneorp an[o]y[epu]y 
MAYDOME худне OYWT erBenaer nexaq йсіпепрофнтнс єтвєпауорп 
рраме мнтауорп NCZINE ҳєсєм^а)опє 3 Ca PZ OYCDT мєүготр гар ENOYEPHY 
наррп 2AeTHMMELMDT ємпҗтєтсрїмє сарм мфооүт єтєпессом rie 


For that marriage is not like the fleshly marriage. (In the fleshly marriage,) 
those who will have communion with each other have enough of that 
(fleshly) communion and like burdens they leave behind them the annoy- 
ance [of] the desire and they [turn their faces from] each other, but this 
[...] is [not] this marriage, but when they unite with [each other] they 
become a single life. Therefore the prophet says concerning the first man 


145 See, e.g., (Ps-) Theophilus of Alexandria, Letter to Horsiesios, 39, 44 (W.E. Crum, 
ed. and trans., Der Papyruscodex saec. VI-VII der Philippusbibliothek in Cheltenham 
[Schriften der Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft in Straßburg 18; Straßburg: Karl J. Trüb- 
ner, 1915], 12, 13). 
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and the first woman: “They shall become a single flesh?!*6 For they were 
at first united with each other beside the Father, before the woman lost the 
husband who is her brother. (Exeg. Soul 132.27-133.6) 


The marriage (rauoc)!^ with the Saviour is described as being far supe- 


rior to the soul's former communion with adulterers and “wanton men,” 
against which it is compared at length, but it also compares favourably 
to “the fleshly marriage” (гамос Rcapkikoc). The use of this term in this 
context calls specifically to mind the source ICM of the metaphorical 
blend CHRISTIAN LIFE IS A MARRIAGE WITH CHRIST, pointing out some 
important differences between it and the target concept while stressing 
the metaphoricity of the blend. 

Damage to the manuscript makes the quoted passage a difficult one 
to interpret. Frederik Wisse’s reconstruction of 132.32 as йсєти[порҳоү 
eg]o^ ("they do not [separate from]")!? makes good sense in conjunc- 
tion with the text's subsequent quotation of Gen 2:24 at 133.1-3: "they 
shall become a single flesh" (cenawwne aycapz ovo). The problem with 
this reconstruction is that it is impossible to reconcile with the presence 
of a faint trace of a superlinear stroke near the middle of the lacuna. The 
reconstruction in Laytons edition of the text, which was suggested by 
Stephen Emmel, йсєтк[то] R[uoveo єв]ох, takes this fact into account,!” 
but Robinson accompanying translation of the passage, where he under- 
stands TKoin~@nia eTuMay (“that communion") at 132.29-30 as a refer- 
ence to the marriage between the soul and the Saviour,? does not make 
sense of the Genesis quotation, nor does it fit in with the overall rhetoric 
of Exeg. Soul. However, if we regard Tkoimnia єтимәү at 132.29-30 as 


146 Gen 2:24; cf. Matt 19:5; Mark 10:8; 1 Cor 6:16; Eph 5:31. 

147 [n the Sahidic New Testament the Greek term yåuog is found only at Heb 13:4 
and Rev 19:7 (see L.- Th. Lefort, Concordance du Nouveau Testament Sahidique: I. Les 
mots dorigine Grecque [CSCO 124, Subsidia 1; Leuven: Peeters, 1950], 54). Rev 19:7, 
which concerns the marriage of the lamb, fits well into the context of Exeg. Soul: "the 
marriage of the lamb has come and his bride has prepared herself" (ачеї Nowrauoc 
HrtegieiB aya тєчауєлєєт accogre ммос), while Heb 13:4 is notable for its condemnation 
of the fornicators and adulterers: "Ihe marriage is honoured in all things and the bed 
pure, for God will judge the fornicators and the adulterers” (пгамос таїну eNews мм 
муха» nma NNKOTK TBBHY HTIOPNOC rap MNNNOIK NETEPETINOYTE м^кріче HMOOY). 

148 Wisse, “On Exegeting,” 75 n. 21; also followed by Sevrin, L'Exégése de lame, 72 who 
has Rceru[nopxov es]oX. 

149 Layton and Robinson, “Expository Treatise,’ 156. For a survey of the different 
proposals for reconstructing this lacuna, see Kasser, "L'Histoire de ТА те” Kasser himself 
suggests «үш йсєтм[ө]а[ко ce єв|ох ймоүєрнү, which he translates “et (désormais) ils ne 
sont [plus tourmentés] l'un par l'autre" (ibid., 75). 

150 See Layton and Robinson, “Expository Treatise,” 157. 
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a reference to "the fleshly marriage" (пгамос Rcapkikoc), what we get is a 
contrast between “the fleshly marriage,” where the married couple tire of 
each other, and the marriage with Christ, where he and the soul become 
“а single life? We thus see that this passage also provides us with a suit- 
able contrast to 128.7-11, where the soul’s relationship with the adul- 
terers is described using the imagery of turning. The imagery of turn- 
ing is indeed pervasive throughout Exeg. Soul.?! As we have seen, the 
womb of the soul is turned, the soul turns her face, first from her orig- 
inal husband and then from successive fornicators, while the latter turn 
away from her after having had their way with her. In contrast to the soul 
and the adulterers, and in contrast to “the fleshly marriage, the soul and 
her true husband, Christ, do not turn away from each other once they 
have been (re)united.!° Rather than tiring of each other like those who 
are united in “the fleshly marriage,’ the soul and Christ truly become “a 
single life.” In contrast, Robinsons interpretation reverses the meaning of 
the passage and hence does not fit the argument Exeg. Soul seems to be 
making here. Why would the soul and Christ turn their faces from each 
other? Granted, in this communion the soul renounces desire, but it does 
not seem appropriate for her to renounce the metaphorical intercourse 
with her true husband or desire for him. What the soul renounces is her 
desire to seek new lovers, since she is now fully satisfied with her com- 
munion with Christ, her true husband. Instead it is the common human 
couple who will eventually have enough of the desire for fleshly com- 
munion with each other, and who will therefore turn away from each 
other. 

The contrast between the soul’s original and fallen states is thus not 
one between an original state of asexuality and a fallen state characterised 
by sexuality, but rather a contrast between the ideal үбџос апа лооуєіа, 
i.e., between a state of legitimate marital relationship versus illicit and 
fleeting relationships with a multitude of partners, relationships that 
are characterised by the text as prostitution, fornication, and adultery. 
Exeg. Soul makes clear that there is in fact such a thing as legitimate 


151 СЕ Sevrin, L'Exégése de lame, 47-48. 

1? For the notion that that the marriage with Christ is a perpetual union where the 
married do not separate, and which is therefore much better than a human marriage, 
see Harrison, "Gender, Generation, and Virginity,’ 52-53, who quotes a translation of 
Gregory of Nazianzus' poem Exhortatio ad virgines, PG 37.632-634. Cf. also Aphrahat, 
Dem. VI:6 (PS I, 269:20-24) (see the translation in Kuriakose A. Valavanolickal, The Use 
of the Gospel Parables in the Writings of Aphrahat and Ephrem [Studies in the Religion 
and History of Early Christianity 2; Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1996], 183). 
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sexual intercourse for the soul, metaphorically speaking, but only with 
her true spouse, Christ. Everything else is characterised as лооуғі0 or 
uoyeia. 

The quoted passage from Gen 2:24, “they shall become a single flesh” 
(сєм^а)опє aycapz охаут), З is a passage that is closely paraphrased in 
1 Cor 6:16, Eph 5:31, and in the parallel accounts in Matt 19:5 and Mark 
10:8, and its use in Exeg. Soul may recall any or all ofthese New Testament 
passages. 7" Especially the latter two passages, where Gen 2:24 is used by 
Jesus in an argument against divorce, blends easily with the rhetoric of 
Exeg. Soul. The potential blends created on the basis of 1 Cor 6:12-20 and 
Eph 5:22-33, on the other hand, address somewhat different concerns. 
Where the focus in Matt 19 and Mark 10 is on the wrongness of divorce, 
1 Cor 6:16 cites Gen 2:24 in a metaphorical argument relating to idolatry. 
Here it is stated that if one joins with a prostitute one becomes one body 
with the prostitute, or likewise one body with Christ if one joins with 
him. The emphasis in First Corinthians on joining with Christ instead of 
the prostitutes is echoed in Exeg. Soul, and the concern with idolatry may 
also be of some importance in Exeg. Soul as well. As for Eph 5:31, it quotes 
Gen 2:24 within a different metaphorical argument relating to the joining 
of Christ and the church. While Eph 55s collective focus seems to be rather 
different than Exeg. Soul’s focus on the individual soul, the insistence in 
Eph 5 on the wifes submission to her husband blends perfectly with our 
Nag Hammadi tractate. 

Finally, in view ofthe already established intertextual connections with 
First Corinthians, one might well in this context recall the statement in 
1 Cor 7:2 that to avoid лооуғі0 every woman should have a husband, and 
1 Cor 11:11 stating that "there is no woman without man, nor man with- 
out woman in the Lord" (масгїмє axNeooyT оүлє гооүт ноүваунсгїмє 
eunxoeic).!>> 


3.2.3. Conception, Birth, and Rebirth 


Another major group of metaphorical blends that are closely related to 
the MARRIAGE ICM consists of blends with inputs from the domain of 


153 Exeg. Soul 133.3. 

154 Cf. Elaine Pagels, who argues that Exeg. Soul reads Gen 2:23f. "allegorically, pri- 
marily through Ephesians 5:21-33, often in conjunction with passages drawn from 
1 Corinthians" (Pagels, "Adam and Eve, Christ and the Church;" 160). 

155 офтє уууї xoolc &vóooc OUTE йуђо xeoic Yuvovxóc бу хоо. 
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procreation. When the soul is united in communion with the Saviour, 
she receives from him “the seed" (necnepma) which makes her bear good 
children: 


aya NTapecPKo[t]N@Net мимач |АЇсхі мпесперма eBo ?rroorQ єтєппнА 
TE ETTN2O ауммтєсхпо ненаунрє EBOA NEHTY ENANOYOY NCCANOYO)OY 
TAEL TAP TIE TINOG NTEACGION NO2YMà NXMO гостє пєєїгҗмос EYXWK EBON 
емпоүаа) мпв@фт 


And when she had communion with him she receive[d] the seed from him 
that is the life-giving spirit, ^6 so that she gave birth to good children from 
it and nourished them. For this is the great perfect marvel of birth, as it is 
by the will of the Father that this marriage is fulfilled. 

(Exeg. Soul 133.34-134.6) 


Only with the Saviour can the soul produce good children. As long as 
she prostitutes herself and “has communion” (xowwveiv) with others, 
her offspring are of a decidedly less than perfect nature: 


NENTACXTIOOY €BOÀ ?NNMOIXOC мкофос NE гү ENBAAdY NE «үа ceo 
NPHNAAXAEX поугнт поо)с 


those whom she bore from the adulterers are dumb and blind and sickly 
and mentally disturbed. (Exeg. Soul 128.23-26) 


Offspring generated by the soul from the "seed" provided by the Saviour 
are thus effectively contrasted with offspring resulting from her encoun- 
ters with “the adulterers” (цоїу ос). Moreover, Exeg. Soul stresses that 
the Father sent her a husband from heaven “since she is a woman unable 
to engender children on her own" (єпєї оүсрїмє Te мнбом ATPECXTIEG)HPE 
ovaarc). ^? The effectiveness of the imagery of Christ implanting “seed” 
in the soul at this point, and the subsequent imagery of childbirth, are 
both facilitated by the references to the anatomical detail of the womb 
earlier on in the text.? 

It is significant that the result of the soul's communion with Christ 
is described in terms of conception and birth. The imagery of birth is 
here linked to the implanting of the seed by the Saviour and is described 
as "the great, perfect marvel of birth" (roc &reXeion Neayma йҳпо).!60 
The latter comment seems slightly out of place in its immediate narrative 


156 СЕ John 6:63; 1 Cor 15:45. 

157 Cf. Sevrin, L'Exégése de lame, 107. 
158 See Exeg. Soul 132.6-8. 

159 Cf. Wisse, "On Exegeting,' 73-74. 
160 Exeg. Soul 134.45. 
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context, however, prompting us to consider reading it as an allusion 
to John 3,19! with its discussion of rebirth through water and spirit. 
Especially John 3:7, “Do not marvel that I said to you, “You must be born 
again ” (мпрраупирє ҳєлеҳоос NAK XELAT ETPEYAMETHYTN нкєсоп),!® 
with its combination of the themes of marvelling and rebirth, is easily 
evoked and creates a productive blend with this passage in Exeg. Soul.!9? 
When blending John 3 with the passage in Exeg. Soul, the process of 
salvation that Exeg. Soul refers to as "the great perfect marvel of birth" 
(пмос NTeAEION пөхүм^ йҳпо) is in the resulting blend mapped onto the 
rebirth through water and spirit mentioned by Jesus in John 3. 

Exeg. Soul also deals with the question of rebirth more directly. Fol- 
lowing a quotation of Ps 102:1-5 LXX, which concerns the renewal 
of the soul and its subsequent ascent, ending with the phrase "Your 
youth will be renewed like that of an eagle" (тєммткоүє NapBppe noe 
&TaoYaeroc),!6^ Exeg. Soul comments: 


ECA)APBPPE GE см^важк єграї ECCMOY єпєт MNIIECCON пле NTACOYXAEl 
€BOÀ ?ITOOTQ тає TE еє NTYYXH €CNAOYXAGl PITNMEXMO NKECOTI MAEI 
AE €BOÀ ENNG@AXE ам NACKHCIC EMaqel OYAE €BOÀ AN ENNTEXNH 
oy[a]le eRcBo!9 Nceai arxa Txapi[c] Bu[ . . . . Jel arra Tamper 
апн[......... ]кє!®7 neeigo rap oyee ne [пс] rne 


So, when she becomes renewed she will ascend, praising the Father and 
her brother, this one by whom she was saved. Thus the soul will be saved 
through the rebirth. But this comes not from ascetic words nor from skills 
nor from written teaching, but the grace of [...], but the gift of [...].198 For 
this thing is heavenly. (Exeg. Soul 134.25-34) 


161 Sevrin, however, prefers to interpret this phrase as a reference to the (“Gnostic”) 
Pleromatic realities (Sevrin, L'Exégése de lame, 107), rather than reading it intertextually 
with Scripture. 

162 uy Davuudons öt eixóv oot Set buds yevvntijvou дуодєу. 

163 The intertextual connection between Exeg. Soul and John з is further strengthened 
by the fact that Jesus is referred to as the “bridegroom” (vvuqioc) at John 3:29. 

164 Exeg. Soul 134.24-25. 

165 Тһе e in eRcBo is barely visible in the facsimile, but has been read with ultraviolet 
light (see Layton and Robinson, “Expository Treatise,” 160). 

166 Possible reconstructions include an[noyt]e, їп[ноүтє т)є, Anjer т]е, мп|пна 
T]e, un[xoeic т]є. For the various suggested reconstructions, see appendix A. 

167 It seems probable that the first word of this lacuna should be restored нпи|оуте, 
but the rest of the lacuna is highly uncertain. For the various suggested reconstructions, 
see appendix A. Sevrin, partly following Krause, reconstructs the passage as follows: 
Txapi[c] unfe]i[wr т|є ara rA pea. HN [eyMariKH мт]ме (Sevrin, L'Exégese de lame, 76), 
acknowledging that while the first part of the reconstruction (“the grace of [the father]") 
is probable, the rest is guesswork (Sevrin, L'Exégése de lame, 110). 

168 СЕ Eph 2:8-9. 
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This intriguing passage emphasises that salvation entails rebirth. The 
nature of this rebirth, however, is not clear. For a start, the phrase "the 
soul will be saved through the rebirth” (түүхн ecnaoyxaei erririexro 
чкєсоп), is ambiguous, especially in light of the intertexts it evokes. 

We have already seen that the soul is described, at the beginning of 
page 134, as giving birth to good children from the seed received in her 
communion with the Saviour. Now we are told near the bottom of the 
same page in the manuscript that salvation will be attained by means of 
rebirth. The use of the phrase erriinexro нкєсоп, “through the rebirth,” 
is significant, since пєхпо нкєсоп can here be understood not only as 
referring to the soul being reborn, but also to her giving birth again. The 
exact phrase пєҳпо Rkecon (“the rebirth”) is attested only twice in the 
Sahidic New Testament, namely in Matt 19:28 and Titus 3:5,!9? in both 
instances as a translation of the Greek ламууєуесіа. 79 In Matt 19:28, 
Jesus is presented as saying that those who follow him in “the rebirth” 
(пехпо нкєсоп) will be able to sit alongside him in heaven and will receive 
eternal life. The phrase ^when she becomes renewed she will ascend" 
(Exeg. Soul 134:25-26) thus evokes both the preceding quotation of Ps 
102:5 LXX, "Your youth will be renewed like that of an eagle,’ and Jesus’ 
answer to the disciples in Matt 19:28. The soul who has been renewed 
through the rebirth is in this way identified with the eagle in the quoted 
Psalm, and in the blend the eagle/soul will ascend to heaven together 
with Christ. 

But there are also other, even more relevant intertexts. In Titus 3:1- 
11, which has been described as an exhortation to training in Christian 
virtue, 7! we find a very interesting passage that dovetails nicely with the 
concerns of Exeg. Soul: 


NENO TAP DON мпїоүое1а) NAOHT NATCTM EMAANA ENO NEMA NEMOYMIA 
MNN2YAONH єтарве €NMOOQ)6 2NOYKAKIA MNOYPOONOC ENO MMECTE ENMOCTE 
NNENEPHY NTEPETMNTXPHCTOC AG MNTMNTMAIPMME OYMNE €BOÀ мпмоүтє 
пенсаутнр €BOÀ AN гмоємовнүє NAIKAIOCYNH EANAAY ANON AAAA KATAMEGNA 
ачтоухом PITMNXMKM MNEXMO мкєсоп MNTMNTBPPE MIMEMNA ETOYAAB TAT 
ENTAUMACTY Cepal EXOK ENOYMNTPMMAO ?TTNIC пєхс MENCTHP 


169 The connection between this passage in Exeg. Soul and Titus 3:5 and Matt 19:28 is 
also suggested by Scopello, L'Exégése de láme, 39-40, 109. 

170 See Wilmet, Concordance, 3:1638-1639. 

171 See Pheme Perkins, “The Pastoral Epistles: 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus,” in Eerdmans 
Commentary on the Bible (ed. James D.G. Dunn and John W. Rogerson; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Eerdmans, 2003), 1444-1445. 
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For we too were at that time ignorant, disobedient, being in error, being 
slaves to the different desires and pleasures, walking in depravity and 
jealousy, being hated, hating one another. But when the goodness and 
the philanthropy of God our Saviour was revealed, not from works of 
righteousness which we have done ourselves, but according to his mercy, 
he saved us through the washing of the rebirth and the renewing of the 
Holy Spirit, which he poured upon us richly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour (Titus 3:3-6) 


This passage, which contains the only explicit reference to Christian 
ritual in the Pastoral Epistles,'”* parallells our text in several interesting 
ways. First, the emphasis here on the point that salvation does not come 
from works done by the Christians themselves, but from the mercy of 
God, is similar to Exeg. Soul’s statement that the soul’s salvation is a “gift” 
(awpea) and a “grace” (xapic) and will not come from “practised words” 
(Naaxe Nackucic), "skills" (нтєхин), or “written teaching" (сво Nceat). 
Moreover, the theme of renewal which is illustrated by Exeg. Soul partly 
by means of the quotation of Ps 102:1-5 LXX!” is in this passage in Titus 
connected directly to the Holy Spirit and baptismal rebirth. An explicit 
connection between the metaphor of rebirth and the ritual of baptism is 
made through the phrase “the washing of the rebirth” (пхажи Hnexno 
Nkecon). Baptismal washing is thus attributed with salvific power, and 
there is a close connection between renewal and the Holy Spirit, the latter 
presented as being given by Christ. In a reading of Exeg. Soul 134.28-29, 
the Titus 3 input space thus has the potential to direct attention to the 
previous passage in Exeg. Soul dealing with the baptismal washing of the 
soul. The specific passage in Exeg. Soul that calls up the Titus input space 
suppresses the direct reference to baptism that is present in Titus 3:5, 
by skipping the word пхажи (“the washing”), but at the same time the 
implicit activation of the Titus 3:5 input space may still direct attention 
to the baptismal washing of the soul —paradoxically by means of the very 
part ofthe Titus intertext that Exeg. Soul here leaves out. This suppression 
on the part of Exeg. Soul is also significant for the way it opens up for 
yet another relevant intertext to be brought into the interpretive blend. 
For there is also another New Testament passage that closely resembles 
Exeg. Soul's phrase ecuaovxaet grrNnexno нкєсоп, “she will be saved 
through the rebirth (or: birth again); namely 1 Tim 2:15: СМАОУХАЇ лє 


172 See Perkins, “The Pastoral Epistles,’ 1445. 
173 See Exeg. Soul 134.16-25. 
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гітипехпеаунре, “but she will be saved through childbirth,’ a statement 

that is found in the context of a discussion concerning the salvation of 

woman: 
тєсїмє MAPECXICBM ENOYMNTPMPAgd граї гмгупотагн NIM NT TA лє AN 
нсгїмє єРсва оүлє EPXOEIC єпєсг^ї АА e€rpecayDre ?NOYMNTPMPAQ) 
aAaMm rap MENTAyYMAacce MMOQ N@opm MNNCMY eyga ayo asam 
MNOYATIATA ммоч тесеїмє лє NTEPOYATIATA MMOC AàCQO)ODEIe PROYTIA.PABACIC 
CNAOYXAl дє гїтмпєҳпєа)нрє EYMANCW ENTMICTIC MNTATAIIH MNITTBBO 
MNOYMNTPMN?HT 
Letthe woman learn in gentleness in all subordination. ButI do not permit 
a woman to teach nor to rule over her husband, but to come to be in 
gentleness. For it was Adam who was formed first and afterwards Eve. And 
Adam was not deceived, but the woman, when she was deceived she came 
to be in sin. But she will be saved through childbirth, if they remain in faith 
and love and purity and wisdom. (1 Tim 2:11-15) 


As we can see, there are several themes here that parallel those of Exeg. 
Soul. The issues of the salvation of woman, the subordination of woman 
to man, the relationship between Adam and Eve, Eves culpability, and 
the connection between salvation and birth are found in both texts. 
Blended with the account in Exeg. Soul, the references to woman in this 
passage in First Timothy are readily mapped onto the soul. It would 
thus be among the inferences created by this blend that the soul should 
submit to her husband and that she will be saved by giving birth. In 
this light we may interpret Exeg. Soul’s statement that the soul will be 
saved though пехпо нкєсоп to mean that the soul will be saved by giving 
birth again, referring to the birth of good children from the seed of the 
Saviour." 

In the greater intertextual blend, then, which also includes the Titus 
passage just discussed, we see the possibility of a simultaneous reference 
to the soul's rebirth and her giving birth again, through a parallel activa- 
tion of input spaces in a multiple-scope blend. This dual reference seems 
also to be supported more directly by Exeg. Soul, when it states in another 
passage that, 


00096 лє ATPETYYXH ҳпос оү^әтс мсоопє ON NTECee ма)орп 


itis necessary for the soul to give birth to herself and to become once again 
as she was before. (Exeg. Soul 134.6-8) 


174 Cf. Exeg. Soul 134.2-3. 
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This statement of the souls need to give birth to herself thus under- 
girds the ambiguity created through the blending of the Titus and First 
Timothy intertexts, namely that the soul must both give birth again and 
become reborn. The fact that this process is also subsequently described 
as an ascent to heaven, again tightens the intertextual links to the Ps 
102 LXX and Matt 19:28 intertexts. 

In summary, we find that the way in which rebirth and ascent are 
mentioned in Exeg. Soul 134.25-34 serves to call up intertextual input 
spaces from Titus, First Timothy, Matthew, and the Psalms, leading to a 
rich polysemic integration network of intertextual mental spaces, some 
of which have already been primed by previous references, and some, 
most notably those from Titus and First Timothy, that are called up for 
the first time—and in parallel (see fig. 14). 

But let us now return to the passage under scrutiny to consider the 
statement that the soul will not be saved though Na@axe Ra.ckucic (“ргас- 
tised words"), NTexnu (“skills”), or сво Rceai (“written teaching"). What 
specifically do these terms refer to? Frederik Wisse speculates that they 
"perhaps mean that salvation does not come through ascetic practices, 
(cultic) acts or (the belief in) written doctrines; but, as Wisse rightly 
notes, “the sentence does not seem to say this?! So what does it say? 
In contrast to these three terms, Exeg. Soul specifies that salvation is to 
be regarded as a grace (у д.01с) and a gift (6029). The gist of the pas- 
sage thus seems to be the message that the soul cannot save herself, but 
needs help,'” a point that is also brought home through the description 
ofthe soul being unable to give birth on her own, without the seed that is 
provided by Christ. This does not necessarily mean, however, that N@axe 
NackHcic, NTEXNH, Or сво Rc2ad work counter to salvation, nor indeed that 
they are unimportant.'®° It may simply mean that one must acknowledge 
that salvation is unattainable without the help of God, the Father. Salva- 
tion is thus first and foremost a gift and a grace from him and not some- 
thing for which one can purely depend on ones own actions, whatever 
they may be. 


175 Exeg. Soul 134.13-15. 

176 Wisse, “On Exegeting,” 76. 

177 Wisse, "On Exegeting,’ 76. 

1% Cf Eph 2:8-9. 

179 Cf. Sevrin, L'Exégése de lame, 110. 
180 Cf. the discussion below. 
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Another interesting feature of this part of the Exeg. Soul passage is 
its intertextual connections, for "le passage est tissé de réminiscences 
néotestamentaires;' as Scopello puts it.!*! We have already seen how Titus 
3:5, with its statement that one is saved “not from works of righteousness 
which we have done ourselves, but according to his mercy,” blends well 
with Exeg. Soul,'** but there is also a passage from Ephesians that is 
brought to mind in this context: 


үа NTO)TN ETETNMOOYT PENNETNMAPANTMMA MNNETNNOBE м^ї ENTATETNM- 
00096 NEHTOY MMOYOEIG) KATAMIAIMN MMEEIKOCMOC KATAMAPXDN NTEZOYCIA 
MMAHP MIMETINA паї єтємергє TENOY ENNGHPE NTMNTATNALCTE EANMOOGE 
гом eNNAi Mrüovoeig) гннєпідуміа NTENCAPZ ємєрє NNOYOQ) NTCapzZ 
MNNENMECYE AY ENGOOM фүсєе ма)нрє NTOPTH Nee мпкєсєєпє NNPME 
IINOYT€ дє CYPMMAO NE EMMINA €TBETE€QATAIIH ETNAMMC ENTAQMEPITN 
N?HTC àYXO) ENMOOYT PNNENTIAPAMTMMA àTAN?PON PEMMEXC ETETNTOYXHY 
гар ?ROY?MOT «үа AGTOYNOCN NMMA AYOMCON NMMAY PENMMHYE гмпєхс IC 
XEKAC EYEOYMNEZ EBOA гммєүоєю) ETNHY мпегоує MNTPMMAO NTETEQXAPIC 
?NOYMNTXPHCTOC єграї EXON гмпєхс IC NTAYTANSETTHYTN rà P ENTEGXAPIC 
eITNTTICTIC «үа пєєїкє NOYEBOAX ммотм ам TE ITTACIO п^пмоүтє NE 
NOYEBOA NEWB ам пе XENNEOYA GOYGOY ммоч 


And as for you, you are dead in your transgressions and your sins in which 
you walked at that time according to the aeon of this world, according to 
the ruler of the power of the air, of the spirit, which works now in the 
children of unbelief. And we have also walked in these at that time in 
the lusts of our flesh, doing the wishes of the flesh and its lusts and our 
thoughts, and we are by nature the children of anger, like the rest of men. 
But God, being rich in mercy because of his great love with which he has 
loved us, and we being dead in our transgressions, he made us alive in 
Christ. For you are safe in grace. And he raised us up with him and he 
seated us with him in heaven in Christ Jesus, so that he might reveal in the 
coming times the great richness of his grace in kindness upon us in Christ 
Jesus. For it was through his grace through faith that you were made alive, 
and this also is not from yourselves. It is the gift of God. It is not from 
works, that no one should pride himself. (Eph 2:1-9) 


We see that this passage is already likely to be primed through the 
parallells to Exeg. Soul’s descriptions of the soul’s sinful life in the flesh, 
but we also see that there are several points of contact between the Exeg. 
Soul passage under discussion this part of Ephesians, namely the ascent 
and enthronement, and God's saving actions, which are described as а 
gift and a grace. This passage in Ephesians is thus an obvious candidate 


181 Scopello, L'Exégése de láme, 151. 
182 Cf also Titus 3:7. 
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to become yet another input space that may be added to the intertextual 
integration network we have discussed here. The same can moreover 
be said with regard to further parts of Eph 2 that speak of the former 
separation from God and Christ in the world and in the flesh,!? and of 
“he who made the two one" (newraqpriecuay Noya).!84 


3.3. Concluding Analysis: The Feminisation of the Soul 


In Exeg. Soul., the soul is metaphorically a woman, and, as we have 
seen, this metaphor is expanded using related metaphors like THE SOUL 
IS A PROSTITUTE, THE SOUL IS A BRIDE, and THE SOUL IS A WIFE. We 
encounter intertextual triggers at various points throughout the narra- 
tive that enable the activation of different external texts as input spaces 
for various blends that are employed in the narrative of the soul's fall 
and redemption. Different intertexts, which highlight different aspects of 
the various metaphorical representations of the soul, are thus activated. 
Some of these intertexts, like for instance Hosea and First Corinthi- 
ans, are activated by way of explicit citations, while others are activated 
implicitly through allusions. When they are primed and activated as 
input spaces, or sources for input spaces, these intertexts contribute to 
establishing, as well as highlighting, different aspects of what may be 
regarded as the main conceptual metaphor in Exeg. Soul, namely THE 
SOUL IS A WOMAN. Hosea, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, for instance, flesh out 
the THE SOUL IS A PROSTITUTE metaphor? while inputs from, e.g., 
Ephesians, Matthew, and the Song of Songs, help set up metaphorical 
blends around the conceptual metaphor THE SOUL IS A BRIDE. Interest- 
ingly, while Exeg. Soul uses lengthy quotations from Jeremiah, Hosea, and 
Ezekiel in its descriptions of the soul's former life of prostitution, fornica- 
tion, and adultery, the focus shifts noticeably to New Testament allusions 
with regard to the soul's salvation through marriage. 

We have seen that the conceptual metaphor THE SOUL IS A WOMAN 
is employed throughout the narrative, and that this is a single-scope 
network that is conducive to metaphorical interpretation. But at the same 
time as the soul is metaphorically a woman, we may also to some extent 
understand it as a PART FOR WHOLE metonymy with the soul referring to 
the whole person. Moreover, the womb of the soul also has an important 


183 Eph 2:12. 
184 Eph 2:14. 
185 See Exeg. Soul 129.8-22 (Jeremiah); 129.23-130.11 (Hosea); 130.11-20 (Ezekiel). 
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metonymic function in this tractate. First of all, the womb may in some 
respects, especially in connection with the turning of the womb from 
the outside to the inside, be seen to stand metonymically for the whole 
metaphorical woman, and thus, inter alia, for the entire soul, in which 
case the turning of the womb can also be understood metonymically to 
refer to the conversion of the whole person (for these metaphorical and 
metonymical relations, see fig. 15). 

Now, in Exeg. Soul the soul is metaphorically a woman. But does this 
mean that the tractate is only concerned with the souls of women*?!*é 
This does not seem to be the case. The overall rhetoric of the tractate 
seems rather to imply that the soul is metaphorically female regardless of 
the gender of the body it inhabits.'?7 In this conceptual THE SOUL FOR 
THE PERSON metonymy, however, the person is not just anybody, but 
would represent, again metonymically, by a MEMBER OF CATEGORY FOR 
CATEGORY metonymy, the prototypical Christian convert, and we may 
thus speak of the metonymy THE SOUL FOR THE CHRISTIAN. The soul may 
therefore be regarded at various points in the tractate as both a metaphor 
and a metonymy for the Christian (see fig. 16). 


156 By interpreting the imagery of the soul as a woman literally rather than metaphor- 
ically, Scopello has used Exeg. Soul as evidence for “the historical and social reality of 
women in the gnostic communities" (Scopello, “Jewish and Greek Heroines,’ 87-90). 
Scopello even thinks the author of Exeg. Soul was probably a woman, since in Scopellos 
view “the sexual accounts of a text such as the Exegesis on the Soul are more probably 
ascribed to a woman than to a man” (ibid., 90). Birger Pearson shares the view that “a 
female author could easily be posited” (Pearson, “Mikra in Gnostic Literature,’ 642 n. 43). 
Julia Iwersen argues that Exeg. Soul is likely the product of a female proselyte (see Julia 
Iwersen, “Metanoia und Brautgemach: Der frühgnostische Seelenmythos als Konversion- 
smythos,” in Religionswissenschaft in Konsequenz: Beiträge im Anschluß an Impulse von 
Kurt Rudolph [ed. Rainer Flasche, et al.; Marburger Religionsgeschichtliche Beitráge 1; 
Münster: Lit, 2000], esp. 78). For the view that Exeg. Soul does not address the ques- 
tion of real women, see Perkins, Gnosticism and the New Testament, 174. See also the 
comments of Douglas M. Parrott, “Response to ‘Jewish and Greek Heroines in the Nag 
Hammadi Library’ by Madeleine Scopello; in Images of the Feminine in Gnosticism (ed. 
Karen L. King; SAC; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988), 91-95; Arthur, Wisdom Goddess, 
44; Kulawik, Die Erzählung, 6. 

187 This has been pointed out by, among others, Perkins, Gnosticism and the New 
Testament, 174; Deirdre J. Good, “Gender and Generation: Observations on Coptic 
Terminology, with Particular Attention to Valentinian Texts,” in Images of the Feminine in 
Gnosticism (ed. Karen L. King; SAC; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988), 38-39. As Daniel 
Boyarin has pointed out, "the virgin girl is a topos in both Judaism and Christianity 
for thinking about male bodies and their spiritual states" (Daniel Boyarin, Dying for 
God: Martyrdom and the Making of Christianity and Judaism [Figurae: Reading Medieval 
Culture; Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1999], 67). 
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3.3.1. The Soul and Christ 


Since the husband in this case is Christ and the woman in question is 
the soul, more specifically, considering the metonymy mentioned above, 
the soul of the Christian initiate, the language of cleansing and mar- 
riage becomes easily understandable. The individual Christian soul has 
to become as a virgin bride in relation to Christ in order to submit to 
him as a proper Christian in a metaphorical marriage which also consti- 
tutes a return to the primordial state of male-female union in paradise 
before the fall. In summary, the ideal marriage of the soul with Christ 
described in Exeg. Soul has the precondition that the female part of the 
union acts like an ideal female, which inter alia involves an abandon- 
ment of any resemblance of maleness on her part, a maleness which is 
described vividly in terms ofthe soul actively seeking different lovers and 
having her womb on the outside like male genitalia. She needs to become 
a proper, pure, female virgin, with her womb on the inside like it should 
be, and subsequently submit herself to Christ the Saviour, her true hus- 
band and master. In this union, the male and female parts are obviously 
not equal. The soul of the individual Christian, constituting the female 
part of the unity, is clearly supposed to be subordinated to Christ, the 
male рагї,!® and we may speak of a relation of hierarchical complemen- 
tarity. 

Rose Horman Arthur has claimed that Exeg. Soul "treats most of the 
feminine elements pejoratively.’!*’ But is this really the case? One might 
for instance observe that in this text it is wrong for the soul to have both 
male and female characteristics at the same time, as is the case in her 
fallen state, and becoming completely male is not an option. What is 
proper for the soul is to be fully female. The crucial point, however, is 
that in her femaleness she needs a man in order to bring about a return 
to the original male-female state, and not just any man, but Christ her 
true bridegroom and perfect husband. 

The effectiveness of this symbolism stems from the tractates opening 
premise that the soul is female, combined with a cultural understanding 
of the role of the wife in relation to her husband in marriage that is also 
strengthened by scriptural intertexts, as we have seen above. Therefore, 


155 Cf. Michael Allen Williams, “Variety in Gnostic Perspectives on Gender; in Images 
of the Feminine in Gnosticism (ed. Karen L. King; SAC; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988), 
15. 

189 Arthur, Wisdom Goddess, 44. 
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when the soul is turned into a proper woman, it is quite "natural" for her 
to receive her proper husband and submit herself to his rule.!?? This does 
not mean that Exeg. Soul disparages feminine elements or characteristics. 
On the contrary, femininity is what the readers are to strive for, albeit 
a femininity of the soul in relation to Christ. For it is the relational 
aspects between the Christian and Christ that are highlighted by the 
metaphorical femininity and marriage, as common and basic ICMs are 
used to conceptualise the abstract qualities and demands of life as a 
Christian. 

By framing its discourse on Christian life with an allegorical narrative 
of the fall and redemption of the soul portrayed as a woman, Exeg. Soul 
creates ample opportunity for the utilisation of a whole range of rich and 
interlinking metaphors together with corresponding scriptural and other 
literary intertexts. Exeg. Soul draws on and expands upon the idea that 
the soul is female and blends this with the traditional myth of the fall and 
return ofthe soul?! and various authoritative sources containing literary 
and historical female figures and stereotypes. In this way the tractate 
draws upon aspects of female anatomy and literary descriptions and 
discussions of female transgression and prostitution, as well as female 
roles in marriage and procreation, for its conceptual and intertextual 


blends. 


4. SITZ IM LEBEN 


What implications may be drawn with regard to the Sitz im Leben of 
the tractate? Who may have produced and used it, when, and for what 
purpose(s)? What way of life is advocated, and what can be made of its 
sacramental references? 


190 СЕ Williams, “Variety,” 15. 

191 As Wisse has pointed out, “similar ‘myths’ about the fall and return to heaven of 
the soul were current in the ancient world” (Wisse, “On Exegeting,” 80). For the Platonic 
notion of the fall of the soul, see, e.g., John Dillon, “The Descent of the Soul in Middle 
Platonic and Gnostic Theory,” in The School of Valentinus (ed. Bentley Layton; vol. 1 of 
The Rediscovery of Gnosticism: Proceedings of the International Conference on Gnosticism 
at Yale, New Haven, Connecticut, March 28-31, 1978; SHR 41; Leiden: Brill, 1980), 357- 
364. See also Carsten Colpe, “Die ‘Himmelsreise der Seele ausserhalb und innerhalb der 
Gnosis,” in Le Origini dello Gnosticismo: Colloquio di Messina 13-18 Aprile 1966 (ed. Ugo 
Bianchi; SHR 12; Leiden: Brill, 1967), 429-447; Kulawik, Die Erzählung, 100-101. For 
the use of this idea by Origen, see the discussion in section 4.4, below. 
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4.1. Literary Structure and Function 


It seems that as Samuel Rubenson has strikingly put it with regard to 
the rhetoric of patristic homilies and monastic exhortations, so it is with 
Exeg. Soul: “What is really being said is not explicitly spelled out but 
visible in the gaps between the words, stories or examples"? As we 
have seen in the analysis above, in a reading of Exeg. Soul meaning is 
produced in the interrelations between mental input spaces, that may 
be regarded as both conceptual and intertextual. A rhetoric that lets the 
readers or audience reach the most important insights on their own, in 
light of shared cognitive models and texts which are already established 
as authoritative, serves at least two important purposes. Firstly, it is a 
highly effective pedagogical device, since insights that are gained though 
ones own reasoning are more easily remembered and become more easily 
entrenched than those that are simply postulated and not understood on 
a deeper level. Secondly, it may serve an equally important communal 
function, since such insights are gained to a significant extent on the 
basis of shared knowledge and cognitive models. Moreover, if parts of this 
shared knowledge, be it knowledge of intertexts, practice, or doctrine, 
are of an esoteric nature, known only to a select group of people, this 
communal function is strengthened. 

With regard to the intertexts evoked by Exeg. Soul it is important to 
note that not only is Exeg. Soul itself illuminated by its intertexts, but, 
crucially, these intertexts are themselves given additional meaning and 
significance by being evoked in blends that are cued in a reading of Exeg. 
Soul. Indeed, one might say that the main function of many of Exeg. Soul's 
intertextual blends lies in the backwards projections to their respective 
input spaces. Or, to put it differently, the blends that are cued by Exeg. 
Soul invite its readers to identify the various intertexts and re-read and 
reinterpret these texts in light of the emergent meanings arising from 
the blends, which may again result in additional structure and elements 
being projected to the blends in a new reading of Exeg. Soul, thus causing 
further reinterpretations of them and their literary contexts. This, then, 
is a potentially infinite process of interpretation and reinterpretation of 
interlinked texts. 


192 Samuel Rubenson, “Wisdom, Paraenesis and the Roots of Monasticism,” in Early 
Christian Paraenesis in Context (ed. James Starr and Troels Engberg-Pedersen; BZNW 
125; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2004), 534. 
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The authorial blends as they appear through their linguistic expres- 
sions on the pages of Exeg. Soul may be regarded as manifestations of 
frozen stages in their construction by a hypothetical author. We may for 
example regard fig. 17 as a representation of part of a hypothetical autho- 
rial blend resulting in the production of Exeg. Soul 134.25-34. How- 
ever, these linguistic manifestations must be seen merely as cues to the 
potentially infinite process of further construction and running of con- 
ceptual and intertextual integration networks on the part of the reader, 
an example of which is represented by fig. 10, discussed above. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the meaning-production constituted by this process 
is inherently unstable. Nothing prevents us, as readers, from running the 
blends differently than the author, or from constructing different inte- 
gration networks and blends than the ones constructed in the mind of 
the author as he wrote the text. Indeed, considering the inherent com- 
plexities of these processes, a complete correspondence between the two 
is extremely unlikely. 

Still, we might venture some qualified guesses concerning possible 
ideal readers of our text. We can for instance safely say that an ideal 
reader of Exeg. Soul would be a Christian reader in antiquity with a good 
knowledge of Scripture, as is clearly implied by the findings of the present 
analysis.!?? It is apparent that an internalised knowledge of the scriptural 
intertexts as interdependent authoritative texts is an essential require- 
ment for a satisfactory understanding of Exeg. Soul along the lines of this 
analysis.?* The same could moreover be said with regard to Christian rit- 
ual practice—at least basic knowledge is implied. Nevertheless, such an 
ideal understanding of the tractate through intimate knowledge of the 
required intertexts does not seem necessary in order to grasp some of 
the basic messages of Exeg. Soul regarding, for instance, the importance 
of repentance, conversion, and faithfulness to Christ. On such grounds 
we may further speculate that, regardless of the nature of the hypothetical 
authorial intentions behind it, Exeg. Soul may have been used for differ- 
ent purposes among different audiences, perhaps even at different stages 
of initiation or instruction, or at different stages in the monastic life. 


193 Tt should be noted, however, that a detailed knowledge of the Old Testament texts 
that are extensively quoted is by no means as necessary as a good knowledge ofthe evoked 
New Testament texts (cf. Scopello, L'Exégése de lame, 44). 

194 Cf. the comments regarding the function of allusions in some Nag Hammadi 
tractates in Perkins, “Gnosticism and the Christian Bible,” 365. 
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4.2. Literal or Metaphorical Rituals? 


We can therefore say that Exeg. Soul may give rise to different interpretive 
blends as different readers activate different aspects of the intertextual 
input spaces, use different contextual frames, and run the blends to 
different degrees, perhaps even recruiting various additional input spaces 
in the process. For example, although the reference to baptism is not 
made explicit in Exeg. Soul 134.25- 34, it is present in the Titus 3:5 input 
space and may easily be brought to mind by the readers or hearers of 
the passage when they “run the blend,” assuming of course that they 
know and recognise Titus 3:5. When 1 Tim 2:11-15 is also taken into 
account we may interpret Exeg. Soul to refer to the souls necessary 
baptismal rebirth, and that this again leads to her renewed ability to give 
birth—both to good children and herself.” These processes may again 
begiven several metaphorical interpretations, however. For how are we to 
interpret the imagery of the soul giving birth again or her being reborn? 
And how are we to interpret the tractates references to ritual? 

At several points throughout the tractate Exeg. Soul refers to ritual 
practice, both overtly and rather more allusively. As Majella Franzmann 
has pointed out, however, it is often difficult to know whether ritual 
terminology in the Nag Hammadi material is used metaphorically or 
whether it refers directly to actual ritual practice.” With regard to the 
passage discussed above, where the purification of the soul is described 
in terms of the washing of garments, the concluding statement that "this 
is her baptism" (naei ne песваптісмА), 77 can be interpreted to indicate 
either that the description pertains to what happens to the soul of an 
initiate in the ritual of baptism,?* or that the baptism of the soul is 
a metaphor for something else, like for instance mental or spiritual 
ргосеѕѕеѕ.! We know from other early Christian sources that, at least 


195 Cf. Sevrin, who equates the soul's birth of good children with her giving birth to 
herself, seeing these as the same thing (see Sevrin, LExégése de lame, 107). 

196 Majella Franzmann, “The Concept of Rebirth as the Christ and the Initiatory Rituals 
of the Bridal Chamber in the Gospel of Philip; Antichthon зо (1996): 36. 

197 Exeg. Soul 132.2. 

198 See, e.g., Krause, "Die Sakramente? 52. 

199 See, e.g., Eric Segelberg, "Prayer Among the Gnostics? The Evidence of Some Nag 
Hammadi Documents; in Gnosis and Gnosticism: Papers Read at the Seventh Interna- 
tional Congress on Patristic Studies (Oxford, September 8th-13th 1975) (ed. Martin Krause; 
NHS 8; Leiden: Brill, 1977), бо. In Frederik Wisse’s view, “it is not baptism which is rein- 
terpreted in 131,29 and 132,2, but rather the purification of the soul and her womb in the 
allegory are interpreted to refer to baptism" (Wisse, "On Exegeting," 79). 
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for some Christians, the ritual of baptism was thought to have a direct 
influence on the soul. This is attested by among others Tertullian,” who 
states that “the flesh is washed so that the soul may be made spotless;"?! 
and also that “we are washed with water because the defilement of sin is 
like dirt??? Similarly, Cyril of Jerusalem claims that while “the water is 
poured externally, the Spirit also totally baptizes the soul from within.” 
Exeg. Soul seems to be open to an interpretation along these lines, i.e., that 
the text is describing real effects that are brought to bear upon the soul 
through ritual actions. 

In the narrative, baptism is effectively presented as an important turn- 
ing point in the story of the soul, highlighting repentance, purification, 
and conversion. Whether this baptism of the soul is itself to be under- 
stood metaphorically, or whether it, through a metonymic substitution 
with the soul representing the whole individual, is to be understood as 
a direct reference to the physical baptism of the Christian convert is in 
the final analysis a question of interpretation. It is possible to read the 
text either way. This means that depending on the postulated hypothet- 
ical context, and on the reader, we may interpret the various references 
to baptism in Exeg. Soul strictly literally, or as either the framing or focus 
inputs in conceptual integration networks.” A combination of these 
alternatives is also possible. It is in any case quite apparent that Exeg. Soul 
refers to rituals, like baptism, in some way, regardless of whether they are 


200 For a discussion of the following patristic examples and other interesting parallels, 
see Edward Yarnold, “The Body-Soul Relationship Mainly in Connection with Sacramen- 
tal Causality,’ in Ascetica, Gnostica, Liturgica, Orientalia: Papers Presented at the Thir- 
teenth International Conference on Patristic Studies Held in Oxford 1999 (ed. Maurice 
Е. Wiles and Edward Yarnold; StPatr 35; Leuven: Peeters, 2001), 338-342. 

201 Tertullian, De resurrectione carnis, 8.3; translation quoted from Yarnold, "Body-Soul 
Relationship,’ 339. 

?? Ut quoniam vice sordium delictis inquinamur aquis abluamur (Tertullian, De bap- 
tismo, 4; translation quoted from Yarnold, “Body-Soul Relationship; 338; Latin text 
quoted from ibid., 338 n. 2). 

203 GAG TO uèv 0600 £&oÜev reoryeitat, то дё луєбца жой thy Evdodev yuyhy Barti- 
Cet йлоооћеілтос. (Cyril of Jerusalem, Catecheses illuminandorum, 17:14; М.С. Reischl 
and J. Rupp, Cyrilli Hierosolymorum archiepiscopi opera quae supersunt omnia [2 vols.; 
Munich: Lentner, 1848/1860]; translation quoted from Yarnold, “Body-Soul Relation- 
ship,” 340). Such examples could easily be multiplied, but these should be sufficient to 
show the existence of such ideas. 

204 Tt should be noted that I follow Patrick Colm Hogan and others in rejecting the 
existence of literal or metaphorical utterances per se, acknowledging only literal and 
metaphorical interpretations (see Hogan, Cognitive Science, 91, and the discussion in 
chapter 2). 
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to be understood metaphorically or пої.2% And from these references we 
may gain some insight into the structure and content ofthe baptism ICM 
that is presupposed, and thus into the ritual practice and understanding 
underlying this document. 

So, how is baptism portrayed in Exeg. Soul? We have seen that there 
are two main themes that are in focus. Baptism is interpreted in terms 
of washing, and in terms of begetting and birth, both of which carry 
important connotations of renewal that are highlighted by the tractate. 
In addition, directly following Exeg. Soul's description of the soul giving 
birth to herself; we are presented with the following: 


ACXITIOGION NTMIIEKDT STPECPBPPE XEKAAC ON EYNAXITC EMMA ENECMMAY 
хїна)орп тає TE TANACTACIC єтаооп EBOA ?NNETMOOYT NAEL NE NCATE 
NTAIXMAADCIA ТАЄ TE TANABACIC NBOXK Eepal єтпє TAEI TE өолос вок 
eepal ManeiorT 


She received the divinity from the Father for her to be renewed, so that she 
may also be taken to the place were she was from the beginning. This is the 
resurrection from the dead. This is the redemption from captivity. This is 
the ascent up to heaven. This is the way to go up to the Father. 

(Exeg. Soul 134.9-15) 


The renewal of the soul and the reception of the divinity from the Father 
are here directly connected with ascent and resurrection. The reception 
of “the divinity” (neeiou) from the Father should probably be seen in 
connection with the reception of “the seed” (necnepma) referred to a few 
lines previously.? However, it is impossible to know from this whether 
this passage should be understood as a direct reference to the effects of 
baptism, anointing, or other ritual actions, or whether it simply refers 
in a more general sense to the salvation brought about by the renewal 
of the soul with the Fathers help. All we can say is that there is an 
unverifiable possibility that the references to resurrection, ransom, and 
ascent may be inspired by an understanding of baptism in those terms, 
even though Exeg. Soul seems to understand baptism primarily in terms 
of the conceptual domains of renewal and procreation. 


205 ү therefore disagree with Wisse who thinks that the account of the soul’s baptism 
is just an allegory which has nothing to do with actual baptism (Wisse, “On Exegeting,” 
79), and Segelberg who similarly thinks that the purification and baptism of the soul is 
“a purely mental-spiritual process" (Segelberg, “Prayer Among the Gnostics,” бо). The 
baptism of the soul may of course be an allegory, but I do not agree that it can be just an 
allegory, one that does not refer in any way to actual ritual practice. 

2% Exeg, Soul 134.1. 
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Exeg. Soul does not give us any details of the actual ritual enactment of 
the baptism it refers to, except by way of its metaphorical framing input, 
from which it seems we may at least surmise that it probably involved full 
immersion, but few further details are recoverable, although one might 
perceive an allusion to an anointing іп Exeg. Soul’s description of the soul 
preparing for her marriage with the Saviour: 


хстоүвос әмма NO)eAeeT ACMALY NCTNOYYE ACEMOOC NZOYN NEHTY €c600)T 
євох PHT мпрмаєелєєт MME 

She cleansed herself in the place of marriage, filled it with perfume, and 
sat within it waiting for the true bridegroom. (Exeg. Soul 132.13-15) 


The reference to ctnoyye, which denotes perfume or a pleasant smell 
in general, may refer to the use of perfumed oil in a ritual anointing, 
but it may also simply be used as a metaphor for virtue without any 
sacramental connotations."? If the passage is taken to refer to ritual 
actions it could allude to a ritual sequence of baptism (the cleansing) 
followed by an anointing (the perfume) and a Eucharist (the expected 
union with the bridegroom). The references to the “water” (mooy), “oil” 
(инг / neg), "clothing" (esooc), “garments” (qrun), “bread” (ов), and 
“wine” (нрп) which the soul receives from the adulterers? may likewise 
be regarded as implicit contrasts to the water, oil, clothing, bread, and 
wine she receives from the Saviour, and which may well be interpreted as 
allusions to the Christian sacraments. 

With regard to the ua науєхєєт / nudo, Krause sees a reference to 
a special sacrament in its own right, different from Christian baptismal 
rites. According to him, this ritual, which he links to Gos. Phil. and 
“Valentinianism, is where the salvation of the soul takes place.?!? He is 
not sure whether the "Christian Gnostics" who read the tractate would 
regard baptism as a sacrament, however, or whether it was "nur eine 
Waschung als Vorbereitung auf das Sakrament des Brautgemaches.””!! 
On the basis of Exeg. Soul 132.13, астоувос әммә Rgyexeer, however, he 


207 This possibility has been suggested, but ultimately rejected, by Krause, “Die Sakra- 
mente,” 52. 

208 The use of the term ctnoyye in this sense is for instance attested by Shenoute (see 
Crum 3634). 

209 See Exeg. Soul 130.2-5, 24-28. 

210 See Krause, “Die Sakramente; 55; Martin Krause, “The Exegesis on the Soul,” trans. 
Robert McL. Wilson, in Coptic and Mandean Sources (ed. Werner Foerster; vol. 2 of 
Gnosis: A Selection of Gnostic Texts; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974), 103; Krause does 
not make any distinction between the terms ua Rajexeer and мүмфом. 

21 Krause, “Die Sakramente? 52 see also ibid., 55. 
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draws the conclusion that baptism took place in the bridal chamber??? 
While Krause and others have here seen affinities with a supposed bridal 
chamber sacrament in *Valentinianism;?? Frederik Wisse, on the con- 
trary, holds that "there is no hint in ExSoul that the bridal chamber has 
something to do with а sacrament.”?!* 

As we have seen, the translation of both ма науєлєєт and мүмфом as 
"bridal chamber" may be misleading. Translating only the latter as “bridal 
chamber,’ I argued above that this term may be used in Exeg. Soul as 
a reference to the place where the communion (xotvovíia) with Christ 
takes place. If we here take мумфазм to refer metaphorically to the body, 
the reference to Christ adorning the bridal chamber (uyudoowu)?? may 
possibly be understood as a reference to a post-baptismal dressing in 
new garments. ma Najexeer, on the other hand, may refer to a specific 
ritual space or process where the wedding with Christ takes place, e.g., 
a church building /baptistery or simply the Christian rites of initiation 
as a whole. The idea of the body as the abode of the soul and identified 
with a “bridal chamber" is consistent with an interpretation of the body 
as the place where the unification of the soul and Christ takes place. 
This is especially the case if we interpret this communion in terms of the 
Christian communicant mingling with the body and blood of Christ in 
the Eucharist.?!é Although Wisse may have been too quick to rule out the 
sacramental connotations of this imagery, we may in any case agree with 
him that “in the allegory of the soul the bridal chamber plays a role in the 


purification and preparation of the soul to receive her bridegroom,””!” 


and that “It helps to bring out an important aspect of repentance??!? 


Ultimately, however, these potential allusions to ritual actions are 
impossible to verify, and may equally well be given a spiritual, non- 
sacramental, interpretation, depending on what sacramental and scrip- 
tural input spaces one calls upon in the interpretive blending networks 
that come into play in a reading of Exeg. Soul. 


212 See Krause, “Die Sakramente; 52 (note that Krause erroneously refers to 123.13, 
meaning 132.13). 

213 See, e.g., Krause, “The Exegesis on the Soul,” 103; Jacques-É. Ménard, “L ‘Evangile 
selon Philippe’ et Ї “Exégése de Гёте, in Les Textes de Nag Hammadi: Colloque du Centre 
d'Histoire des Religions (Strasbourg, 23-25 octobre 1974) (ed. Jacques-E. Ménard; NHS 7; 
Leiden: Brill, 1975), 56-67; Pétrement, A Separate God, 485. 

214 Wisse, “On Exegeting; 79. 

215 See Exeg. Soul 132.26-27. 

216 Cf. Exeg. Soul 134-135; Yarnold, “Body-Soul Relationship? 

217 Wisse, "On Exegeting;" 79-80. 

218 Wisse, “Оп Exegeting,” 80. 
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4.3. Implied Lifestyle 


What kind of life would follow from the teaching of Exeg. Soul? "Only 
celibacy would be consistent with the teaching of the tractate,” claims 
Frederik Wisse.?!? Once again, however, this depends on our interpretive 
strategies and presuppositions. The crucial question in an allegorical 
reading of Exeg. Soul is the identification of the target of Exeg. Soul's 
allegorical source story. In the source story, sexual connotations and 
procreational imagery are important, but in an interpretation of the 
tractate these framing inputs must be understood in connection with 
their respective focus input(s). Although a celibate life would certainly 
not contradict what we have found in our analysis of Exeg. Soul, bodily 
celibacy is not necessarily assumed by, or even necessarily an issue in, 
this tractate. The faithfulness of the soul, however, is clearly an issue. 
Exeg. Soul emphatically states the need for the soul to turn her back on 
worldly things and embrace life with the Saviour. The “prostitution of the 
soul” should not simply be equated with bodily prostitution, but must be 
regarded as a single-scope blend that indicates the soul's passion towards, 
and attachment to, material and external things as opposed to spiritual 
ones. This kind of "prostitution" and "fornication" leads the soul away 
from salvation, represented by the Father and the Saviour, and towards 
its opposite, which is described using many of the same terms that are 
also used to describe salvation. The prostitution of the soul is thus in 
many ways the negative mirror image of salvation, which is depicted as a 
stable marriage with Christ in the presence of the Father. The soul is not 
supposed to have dealings with any other man than Christ, but whether a 


219 Wisse, "On Exegeting,” 78; cf. Perkins, Gnosticism and the New Testament, 171-177. 
Perkins connects the teaching of Exeg. Soul to asceticism. She characterises the teach- 
ing about the repentance of the soul in this tractate as "conventionally Christian" (ibid., 
177) and also states that it, together with Auth. Teach, "seems more at home in third- 
century disputes about asceticism in the Christian life than in the wide-ranging, mythic 
syncretism of the second century" (ibid., 174). She even goes so far as to call it an expo- 
sition of “Christian ascetic praxis" (ibid., 177). See also Peter Bruns, “Exegesis de anima,” 
in Lexicon der antiken christlichen Literatur (ed. Siegmar Dopp and Wilhelm Geerlings; 
Freiburg: Herder, 1998), 228. But cf. Richard Valantasis, who does not include Exeg. Soul 
among the thirteen Nag Hammadi treatises he deems to refer to asceticism in his article 
“Nag Hammadi and Asceticism: Theory and Practice,” in Ascetica, Gnostica, Liturgica, 
Orientalia: Papers Presented at the Thirteenth International Conference on Patristic Stud- 
ies Held in Oxford 1999 (ed. Maurice F. Wiles and Edward Yarnold; StPatr 35; Leuven: 
Peeters, 2001), 172-190, where he includes it among those texts which “do not intersect 
with the ascetical tradition of Late Antiquity in any way at all” (ibid., 188). 
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celibate bodily life is the only way to achieve such chastity of the soul is 
not a question that is explicitly answered by Exeg. Soul, although it would 
indeed be an obvious interpretation in certain interpretive communities. 
We have seen that on the surface level of the narrative, the soul is not 
supposed to renounce sexuality, but only to reserve it exclusively for 
her true husband. It is her infidelity in relation to him that is her sin, 
not sexuality per se. Whether celebacy is the only way of life that is 
consistent with the theology of Exeg. Soul is therefore a question which 
does not receive a definite answer from a reading of this text, unless 
we postulate a hypothetical context where such an exegetical strategy is 
presupposed. The question of what kind of life would be consistent with 
the tractates view of the soul thus seems ultimately to be a question of 
context and of the perspective of the reader and his or her interpretive 
community.?^ 


4.3.1. Repentance and Prayer 


Among the most pervasive features of Exeg. Soul, however, is the constant 
focus on the necessity of repentance, weeping, and prayer?" In this 
regard the tractate refers to the authority of the Saviour himself: 


TAIN rieXaq xee[p]TMOoYa MECTETEGYYXH quaajoyeaq aN NcwWel TAPXH 
Tap MMOYXAEl TE TMETANOIA .Alà TOYTO ?XT€?H NTMAPOYCIA мпєхрс 
aqi Notimgannuc [eq]KHPYCCe мпваптісма NTMETANOIA TMETANOIA лє 
аухсауає гноухупн MNOYMKA.? нент пект лє OYMAEIPMME пе NATAeOc 
үа) єҷсотм ATYYXH ETPETIKAAEL EPPAl EPOY гү NGTNNAY Nac мпоүоєм 
NNOYXA6I 


Again he says: "If one does not hate his own soul he will not be able to fol- 
low me??? For the beginning of salvation is repentance. Therefore, “before 
the arrival of Christ, John came, preach[ing] the baptism of repentance??? 
And repentance comes about in pain and grief. But the Father is a good 
philanthropist and he hears the soul who calls up to him and he sends her 


the saving light. (Exeg. Soul 135.19-29) 


220 For the role of “interpretive communities" in the interpretation of texts, see Fish, Is 
There a Text, and the discussion in chapter 2 of the present study. 

221 As mentioned above, Wisse argues, quite convincingly, that repentance is the main 
theme of Exeg. Soul (see Wisse, "On Exegeting"). Kasser agrees that it is the paraenetic 
sections on repentance that are the main point of the tractate (see Kasser, "L'Ekségésis;" 
77). 

222 СР Luke 14:26. 

223 Cf. Acts 13:24. 
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There are references to the necessity of repentance and prayer all 
the way through Exeg. Soul.?^ In these passages it seems that we may 
also quite safely understand the descriptions of the life of the soul as 
metonymical references to proper Christian conduct: 


госте MWE apmpoceyxecoeal єпмоүтє NTOYGH ммпєгооү ємпара) NNGLX, 
єграї єроч NOE NNET?NTMHTE Noaracca €TIIA€à ()àYG)AHA єпноүтє 
eMrOY?HT THPY ENNOY2YTIOKPICIC AN XENETMPOCEYXECOAl PNNOY? YTOKPICIC 
€YATIXTà MMOOY OYaTOY 


So it is appropriate to pray to God night and day, stretching our hands up 
to him like those who are sailing in the midst of the sea. They pray to God 
with all their heart without hypocrisy, for those who pray hypocritically 
deceive only themselves. (Exeg. Soul 136.16-22) 


The fact that the tractate chooses to end on this note also highlights the 
importance of repentance in Exeg. Soul. Repentance is the focus ofthe last 
three manuscript pages, and the tractate finally ends with the statement 


that, 


eagxon[e] TNapMeTANOE! NAME пмоүтє NACWTM EPON поараунт гүш 
TATINOG ММА. 


If we will truly repent, God will hear us, the patient and abundantly 
merciful.?*5 (Exeg. Soul 137.22-25) 


Significantly, in this and a couple of related passages, Exeg. Soul uses the 
first person plural, revealing the direct importance of repentance and 
prayer for the Christian: 


09096 GE ваухнх ENEIDT NTMMOYTE єграї epoq ENTMYYXH THPC ?NNCHOTOY 
AN MIICà NBOA AAA EMMNEYMA ETPITICA NEOYN MENTA?! €BOÀ PMTIBAEOC 
ENEGEZOM ENPMETANOE] EXMMBIOC NTA?NNAAQ ENPEZZOMOAOTEL NNNOBE 
ENAICOANE ETTAANH ETMOYEIT тає NENGOOT NPHTC ay XTCHOYAH 
ETQOYEIT ємрімє NOE NENGOOM гнпкакє мнфоєм ємрпємөє NAN OYAAN 
X€EKAAC EUNANA NAN EMMOCTE MMON NOE €TNN?HTC TENOY 


It is therefore appropriate to pray to the Father and for us to call up to him 
with all our soul, not with the external lips, but with the spirit within, the 
one which came from the deep," sighing?" and repenting for the life we 


224 See Exeg. Soul 128.6-7; 128.28-129.3; 129.20-22; 131.16-19; 133.11-13; 135.4- 
137.25. 

225 According to Wisse, this is a statment of the main point of the tractate (see Wisse, 
"On Exegeting,” 81). 

226 Cf. 1 Cor 2:10-13. 

227 Cf. Rom 8:26. 
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have led, confessing the sins, perceiving the empty error we were in and the 

empty haste, weeping like we were in the darkness and the wave, mourning 

ourselves so that he may have pity on us, hating ourselves as we are now. 
(Exeg. Soul 135.4-15) 


Repentance, weeping and prayer are advocated, but the kind of prayer 
that is prescribed seems to be an inward prayer of the soul, rather than 
an external prayer of the lips. Whether this statement is to be under- 
stood as an advocacy of silent prayer to the exclusion of external prayer, 
or simply as a statement of the absolute necessity that the prayer is sin- 
cere, is impossible to say. But the passage clearly underlines the impor- 
tant point that emerges from the whole tractate, that it is primarily the 
inclinations and actions of the soul that are at issue, and not those of the 
body. Moreover, activating the allusions to 1 Cor 2:10-13 and Rom 8:26, 
which Wisse regards as "obvious;??? also heightens the emphasis on the 
importance of the soul' reception of the spirit in this process of repen- 
tance. 


4.4. Date and Provenance 


The scholarly responses to Exeg. Soul have been quite representative of 
scholarly reactions to the Nag Hammadi texts in general. There has been a 
marked proclivity for dealing out sweeping judgments regarding both the 
perceived theological contents of the tractate and its hypothetical author. 
We may only recall Robert McL. Wilsons rather negative evaluation in 
his 1975 article "Old Testament Exegesis in the Gnostic Exegesis on the 
Soul,’ cited at the beginning of this chapter. Although Wilsons descrip- 
tion ofthe viewpoints ofthe *modern scholar" was presented thirty years 
ago, and although he conceded that the exegetical method of Exeg. Soul 
would indeed make sense from the ancient author's perspective,?? his 
comments are indicative of the low esteem in which Exeg. Soul and other 
texts from the Nag Hammadi library have been held by many of their 
modern interpreters. Jean Doresse, for example, who was the first mod- 
ern scholar to study the text, stated rather bluntly that Exeg. Soul “is not a 
great prophetic revelation but a long treatise by some anonymous doctor,’ 
upon which, he said, “we must not linger too long??? Frederik Wisse, 


228 See Wisse, “On Exegeting,” 76. 
229 Wilson, “Old Testament Exegesis,’ 223. 
230 Doresse, Secret Books, 190. 
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who has an altogether more positive view of the importance of the trac- 
tate, lamented in 1975 what he saw as the adverse effects of this evalu- 
ation on the subsequent study of the text. In Wisses view, "the evalua- 
tion of ExSoul has not been able to free itself from the dubious stamp 
put upon the tractate by Jean Doresse"?! Wisse himself instead charac- 
terised Exeg. Soul as "One of the most interesting Christian writings in 
the Nag Hammadi collection;??? an evaluation with which the present 
author, who has lingered quite a while upon this treatise, is inclined 
to agree. Unfortunately the text has still not been freed from the con- 
fines of the general categorisation of it that was first made by Doresse 
half a century ago and subsequently followed by a majority of schol- 
ars. 

As is the case with most of the Nag Hammadi tractates, the category 
of "Gnosticism" has been central in the study of Exeg. Soul. In fact, 
a primary concern of most research on this text has been to place it 
chronologically and doctrinally on a “Gnostic” trajectory.?? Although 
there are exceptions, among them Frederik Wisse, who has placed it 
among a group of Nag Hammadi tractates which he feels "hardly deserve 
to be called Gnostic/??* most scholars have taken it for granted that Exeg. 
Soul is a “Gnostic” text. Christopher Tuckett even goes so far as to say that 
with regard to its use of scriptural quotations, this tractate is "perhaps the 
closest to what one might have expected a Gnostic text to look like from 
the reports of the Church Fathers??? 

Although there is no consensus with regard to its dating or inter- 
pretation, the a priori assumption of the text's "Gnostic" character has 


231 Wisse, "On Exegeting;" 78. 

232 Wisse, “On Exegeting,” 70. For a similar evaluation of the tractate, see Н. Bethge, 
"Die Ехереѕе/ 93. 

?3 For the problematic aspects of “Gnosticism” as a category, see the discussion in 
chapter 1. 

234 Frederik Wisse, "Ihe Nag Hammadi Library and the Heresiologists; VC 25 (1971): 
210; Gilles Quispel puts it even stronger, stating that “whosoever first dubbed Christian 
writings like the Hymn of the Pearl in the Acts of Thomas, the Authentikos Logos or the 
Exegesis on the Soul as Gnostic and pre-Christian, has done a semantic disservice to schol- 
arship" (Gilles Quispel, review of Maddalena Scopello, L'éxégese de lame, VC 41:2 [1987]: 
200). See also Wisse, "On Exegeting"; Hans-Gebhard Bethge, *Die Ambivalenz alttesta- 
mentlicher Geschichtstraditionen in der Gnosis, in Altes Testament—Frühjudentum— 
Gnosis: Neue Studien zu “Gnosis und Bibel" (ed. Karl- Wolfgang Tróger; Gütersloh: Güter- 
sloher Verlagshaus Mohn, 1980), 102 n. 42; Clemens Scholten, “Die Nag-Hammadi-Texte 
als Buchbesitz der Pachomianer,’ JAC 31 (1988): 144 n. 3; Kulawik, Die Erzählung. 

235 Tuckett, Nag Hammadi, 51-52. 
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thoroughly influenced the way in which such questions have been ap- 
proached. The basis for Martin Krause’s proposal for a late date in his 
1975 article “Die Sakramente in der 'Exegese über die Seele7?6 for in- 
stance, was the then commonly held scholarly assumption that "the 
Gnostics” thought themselves to be saved by nature or “gnosis” alone, and 
therefore had no need for sacraments. The fact that there are numerous 
references to ritual in Exeg. Soul therefore did not really square with 
Krauses ideal picture of “Gnosticism,” so to account for this anomaly he 
drew the conclusion that the presence of such references had to be due to 
influence from the mystery religions or from Christianity. "Gnosticism" 
was of course regarded as something altogether different from both 
of these categories, and especially from the latter." In order to allow 
time for such external influence, Krause consequently assumed that the 
tractate had to be among the later “Gnostic” texts.” And, based on the 
assumption of “Gnostic” borrowing from Christianity, he accordingly 
characterised the author of Exeg. Soul as a "Christian Gnostic???? To be 
sure, Krause indeed emphasised the Christian character of Exeg. Soul, 
and even regarded the text's Christian features as more prominent than its 
“Gnostic” ones,” but he nevertheless concluded that the text depended 
crucially upon “gnostischen Lehrsátzen??*! 

Similar lines of reasoning have, however, also led to quite different 
conclusions. Indeed, it may be observed that it is largely the individual 
scholar’s view of “Gnosticism” that has determined whether the text has 
been seen as an example of “Gnosticism” influenced by Christianity,” 


236 Krause, “Die Sakramente? 

? Certainly, in much of what has been written about Exeg. Soul, and indeed on the 
subject of the Nag Hammadi library in general, Christianity, Judaism, and Paganism have 
been regarded as separate and well-defined entities. As for “Gnosticism,” while having 
been assumed to be fundamentally different from either, it has also been regarded as 
being fundamentally characterised by pervasive and syncretistic borrowing from any or 
all of them (сЁ, e.g., Scopello, “Exegesis on the Soul,” 191-192). 

238 Krause, “Die Ѕакгатепќе 47. Krause is not alone in arguing for a late date on such 
grounds. On a similar note, Birger Pearson sees the text's “eclecticism” as indicating that 
the text is “clearly a ‘late’ product of Christian Gnosticism’ (Pearson, “Mikra in Gnostic 
Literature,” 643). 

239 Krause, “Die Sakramente? 49. 

240 Krause, “Die Sakramente? 50. 

41 Krause, “Die Sakramente? 51. 

242 See, e.g., Krause, "Die Sakramente"; Martin Krause, “The Christianization of Gnos- 
tic Texts,” in The New Testament and Gnosis: Essays in Honour of Robert McL. Wilson (ed. 
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or vice versa.?? There have also been those who have seen in the treatise 
evidence not of a late form of “Gnosticism,” but rather of an early one. 
Some have linked it with the supposed teachings of Simon Magus,”“* 
while others have based their early dating on the conclusion that the 
myth of the soul in this tractate is an early version of the “Valentinian” 
myth of Sophia. On such grounds, Sevrin, for example, places Exeg. Soul 
in Alexandria and dates it between 120 (due to the use of the gospel of 
John) and 135 (when Valentinus left Alexandria for Rome).” Sevrin 
also uses the lack of polemics in Exeg. Soul to argue for an early date, 
and suggests that it was written prior to the Christian heresiological 
reactions.” Scopello also connects Exeg. Soul with the “Valentinian” 
myth of Sophia?" and places the tractate in Alexandria, but prefers а 
date around the end of the second and beginning of the third century.?? 
A notable exception, however, is constituted by Kulawik, who does not 
regard Exeg. Soul as a “Gnostic” text, but instead places it in third century 
Alexandria on the basis of its similarity with Alexandrian theology as 
represented by Clement and Origen.” 

The perception that Exeg. Soul is in some way related to “Gnosticism” 
has also influenced assessments of the theological contents of the tractate 
in several ways. Scopello, for example, has interpreted Exeg. Soul as a 


A.H.B. Logan and A.J.M. Wedderburn; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1983), 187-194; Segel- 
berg, “Prayer Among the Gnostics,” 60-61; Wilson, "Old Testament Exegesis,” 223. 

243 See, e.g., Robinson, “Exegesis on the Soul; 688-689; Sevrin, L'Exégése de lame, 39- 
42; Parrott, “Response,” 91-95 esp. 92 n. 3. 

244 See Sasagu Arai, “Simonianische Gnosis und die Exegese über die Seele; in Gnosis 
and Gnosticism: Papers Read at the Seventh International Congress on Patristic Studies 
(Oxford, September 8th-13th 1975) (ed. Martin Krause; NHS 8; Leiden: Brill, 1977), 185- 
203. See also Meeks, “Image of the Androgyne,” 191-192 n. 119; Perkins, Gnosticism and 
the New Testament, 174; Kurt Rudolph, Gnosis: The Nature and History of Gnosticism 
(ed. and trans. Robert McLachlan Wilson; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1984), 110, 2553 
J.D. Turner, “Ritual in Gnosticism,’ 104. 

245 See Sevrin, LExégése de lame, 58-60. This assessment has later been supported 
by Kasser, “La gnose,’ 26. In his study of Heracleon’s commentary on the Gospel of 
John, Ansgar Wucherpfennig follows Sevrin and concludes that Exeg. Soul is “represan- 
tativ für das Milieu ... in dem Herakleons Johanneserklárung entstanden ist" (Ansgar 
Wucherpfennig, Heracleon Philologus: gnostische Johannesexegese im zweiten Jahrhundert 
[WUNT 142; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002], 386). 

246 See Sevrin, L'Exégése de lame, 56-60; Kasser, “La gnose, 26. 

247 See, e.g., Scopello, "Jewish and Greek Heroines,’ 76-77; Scopello, L'Exégése de lame, 
48. 
248 See Scopello, L'Exégése de l'âme, 100. 
249 See Kulawik, Die Erzählung, esp. 6. 
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“gnostic novel,” an exoteric text aimed at explaining gnostic doctrine 
in an attractive manner to a large audience, with the soul represent- 
ing the “gnostic heroine;??? while William C. Robinson, by taking pes- 
simism as a defining trait of “Gnosticism,” has concluded that “Exeg. 
Soul is of interest as an example in Hellenistic Christianity of a Pla- 
tonizing doctrine of the soul whose dualism was pessimistic enough to 
turn it gnostic”?! His conclusion that the text primarily aims to warn 
its readers against sexuality??? also squares well with traditional theo- 
ries of "Gnosticism" as a religion characterised by ethical extremism, 
whose adherents are often supposed to have been either libertines or 
ascetics.??? 

When it comes to placing the tractate more specifically within the his- 
tory of “Gnosticism,” Robinson thinks that Exeg. Soul, which he charac- 
terises as an “exhortation to otherworldliness;?** “as a whole ... shows 
marked affinities with the Naasene views,°° and locates the origins of 
what he regards as “the narrative source” of the text “among Pythago- 
ras’ disciples" claiming that this source did not contain anything “dis- 
tinctively Christian, Jewish, or ... Споѕііс”2% The Naassene connection 
has also been emphasised by other scholars??? Pearson, for instance, who 
classifies Exeg. Soul among the “doctrinal treatises” of the Nag Ham- 
madi Library, finds its affinities with "the Naassene Gnostic system" to 
be "noteworthy, but that it may also have been influenced by “Gnosti- 
cism” of the “Valentinian” type.” As for Exeg. Soul’s possible links to 
“Valentinianism,’ these are usually seen in the tractate’s references to a 


250 See Scopello, "Jewish and Greek Heroines,’ 72; Scopello, L'Exégése de l'âme, 96, 100. 
Scopello claims that Exeg. Soul “nest ni un discours de révélation ni un AOyoc réservé à 
une élite restreinte" (Scopello, LExégése de lame, 96); cf. also Kasser, "La gnose, 27. 

251 Robinson, “Exegesis on the Soul,’ 689; Robinson paraphrases Sevrin, L'Exégése de 
láme, 42. For the problematic aspects inherent in classifying a text as “Gnostic” on the 
basis of “dualism” or “pessimism,” see Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”. 

252 See Robinson, “Introduction, 137-138; Robinson, “Exegesis on the Soul? 688. 

253 For a discussion and critique of libertinism or asceticism as defining characteristics 
of “Gnosticism,” see Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”, 139-188. 

254 Robinson, “Introduction,” 136. 

255 Robinson, “Exegesis on the Soul? 116. 

256 Robinson, “Exegesis on the Soul,” 116-117. 

257 See Krause, “Aussagen tiber das Alte Testament,’ 456; Pearson, “Mikra in Gnostic 
Literature; 643-644; Ménard, “L ‘Évangile selon Philippe? Ménard also mentions the 
Samothracians, Tracians, and Phrygians (see ibid., 67). 

258 See Pearson, “Mikra in Gnostic Literature? 641-644; Birger A. Pearson, “Nag 
Hammadi Codices; ABD 4: 989-990. Pearson also sees affinities with Exeg. Soul in Pistis 
Sophia (see, “Mikra in Gnostic Literature,’ 643-644). 
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“bridal chamber?” and in similarities with the “Valentinian” myth of 
Sophia.” 

However, as should be apparent from the analysis above, it is not 
necessary to adduce categories such as these in order to understand Exeg. 
боці 291 On the contrary, I have tried to show that the tractate is perfectly 


2» 


259 See, e.g., Ménard, “Г ‘Évangile selon Philippe "; Krause, “Die Sakramente; 52-55; 
Pétrement, A Separate God, 485. Cf., however, Frederik Wisse who finds it "difficult to 
see what the marriage imagery in ExSoul has in common with the Valentinian sacrament 
of the bridal chamber" and rightly points out that "The use of marriage symbolism to 
express the relationship between Christ and the soul was no invention ofthe Valentinians, 
and it is common in patristic sources” (Wisse, “On Exegeting,' 79). This point is also 
made by Kulawik, who rightly points out that Exeg. Soul is here closer to Origen than to 
"Valentinianism" (Kulawik, Die Erzählung, 9). 

260 See, e.g., Mark J. Edwards, who boldly claims that “There is no doubt that Sophia, 
the erring aeon of the mythological system, is equated with the soul in one of the Nag 
Hammadi codices, entitled the Exegesis on the Soul” (Mark J. Edwards, “The Epistle to 
Rheginus: Valentinianism in the Fourth Century,’ NovT 37:1 [1995]: 86). Holger Strut- 
wolf has suggested that Exeg. Soul is the work of a “Valentinian” redactor who reworked 
a platonizing religious tractate on the fall and return of the soul, bringing it in line with 
the myth of Sophia (see Holger Strutwolf, Gnosis als System: Zur Rezeption der valen- 
tinianischen Gnosis bei Origenes [Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte 56; 
Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1993], 197). C£, however, Nils A. Dahl’s assess- 
ment that Exeg. Soul “provides at best a distant parallel to the Sophia myth" (Nils Alstrup 
Dahl, “The Arrogant Archon and the Lewd Sophia: Jewish Traditions in Gnostic Revolt" 
in Sethian Gnosticism [ed. Bentley Layton; vol. 2 of The Rediscovery of Gnosticism: Pro- 
ceedings of the International Conference on Gnosticism at Yale, New Haven, Connecticut, 
March 28-31, 1978; SHR 41; Leiden: Brill, 1981], 709 n. 48), and Deirdre Good, who 
rightly notes that “the fact that the text does not specifically name Sophia should cau- 
tion the interpreter against seeing Sophia behind every female figure” (Deirdre J. Good, 
review of Maddalena Scopello, Léxégese de lame: Nag Hammadi Codex II,6: Introduction, 
tradution et commentaire, JBL 107:1 [1988]: 165). For “Valentinian” affinities in Exeg. 
Soul, see also, e.g., Krause, "Aussagen über das Alte Testament,’ 456; Krause, "Ihe Exege- 
sis on the Soul,” 103; Wilson, “Old Testament Exegesis,” 223; Dillon, “The Descent of the 
Soul? 363; Pétrement, A Separate God, 485-486; April D. DeConick, “Heavenly Temple 
Traditions and Valentinian Worship: A Case for First-Century Christology in the Second 
Century,’ in The Jewish Roots of Christological Monotheism: Papers from the St. Andrews 
Conference on the Historical Origins of the Worship of Jesus (ed. Carey C. Newman, et al.; 
JSJSup 63; Leiden: Brill, 1999), 308-309; Sevrin, L'Exégése de lame, 39-42, 58-59 (Sevrin 
thinks it is pre-Valentinian); Einar Thomassen, “Notes pour la délimitation d'un corpus 
valentinien а Nag Hammadi,’ in Les textes de Nag Hammadi et le probléme de leur classifi- 
cation: Actes du colloque tenu а Québec du 15 au 19 Septembre 1993 (ed. Louis Painchaud 
and Anne Pasquier; BCNH Etudes 3; Québec: Les presses de l'Université Laval, 1995), 
243-259, esp. 258 (Thomassen here regards Exeg. Soul as being of possible Valentinian 
provenance, but does not treat it as such in his recent monograph The Spiritual Seed: The 
Church of the ‘Valentinians’ [NHS бо; Leiden: Brill, 2005]); Scopello, LExégése de lame, 
48 (Scopello sees “Valentinianism” as one source among тапу). 

261 For a similar approach to Exeg. Soul, see Kulawik, Die Erzühlung. Cf. also the 
discussion in chapter 1. 
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well understood simply within the context of an intertextual reading with 
Christian Scripture, without making prior judgments regarding the text's 
supposed leanings toward either orthodoxy or heresy. 

With "Gnosticism" and related categories out of the picture, Exeg. 
Soul appears as a thoroughly Christian text, but where does it belong 
within the history of Christianity? Since Exeg. Soul has been almost 
exclusively dated and placed on the basis of perceived affinities with one 
or more “Gnostic” movements or systems, be it “Valentinian,” "Naassene" 
or "Simonian;' the tractate will now have to be re-dated on the basis of 
other criteria. Such criteria are, however, difficult to come by in Exeg. 
Soul. We may, however, conclude from the state ofthe canon that emerges 
from the tractates extensive use of quotations and, especially, allusions 
to New Testament Scripture, that it can hardly be dated to a time much 
prior to the middle ofthe second century. At the other end ofthe scale the 
latest possible date of Codex II gives us an absolute terminus ante quem 
for Exeg. Soul probably sometime in the fifth century.” Other reasonably 
secure bases for assigning a date to this tractate are difficult to find. 

One might perhaps think that such liberal use of Homer in a Christian 
context as that which is in evidence in Exeg. Soul would indicate a 
relatively early date, with reference to similar use of Homer by Clement 
of Alexandria. However, as Robert Lamberton has pointed out, "it should 
be no surprise that Christians taught Homer to Christians in the schools 
of the fourth century empire??9 He notes that Methodius of Olympus 
shows a similar attitude to Homer as that which we find on display in 
Clement of Alexandria. As Lamberton puts it, “Here again are the marks 
ofthe assimilation ofan authoritative Homer and a fabricated connection 
between his poetry and the Hebrew scriptures. Methodius’ use of 
Homer is indeed close to what we find in Exeg. Soul. “The Homeric 
poems serve Methodius most strikingly as sources of warnings,” states 
Lamberton. “The Christian will not desire to hear the Sirens’ song in 
bondage, but to hear the voice of God in freedom. Such images and myths 
are ingeniously manipulated; the Hellenic myth ‘becomes a Christian 


262 See chapter 1 for a discussion of the date of the manuscript. 

263 Robert Lamberton, Homer the Theologian: Neoplatonist Allegorical Reading and the 
Growth of the Epic Tradition (The Transformation of the Classical Heritage 9; Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1986), 241. 

264 Lamberton, Homer the Theologian, 242. On Methodius’ use of Homer, see also 
Vinzenz Buchheit, “Homer bei Methodios von Olympos,’ Rheinishes Museum fiir Philolo- 
gie, Neue Folge 99 (1956): 2-36. 
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one??9 As Vinzenz Buchheit has put it, “Am meisten überrascht hat uns, 
daß Homer als literarische Autorität in hohem Ansehen steht bei den 
Kirchenvátern. Man beruft sich auf ihn als Gewáhrsmann im gleichen 
Maße wie auf die НІ. Schrift?66 Buchheit stresses that Homer “hat auch 
bei den Vatern nichts von seinem Ansehen eingebüfst, vielmehr ist er 
durch sie zu neuer Geltung gelangt??97 

Unfortunately it does not seem possible to date Exeg. Soul with any 
reasonable degree of probability within the outlined period (roughly 
mid-second to mid-fifth century), besides acknowledging the fact that 
the relative probability tapers off at either end of the scale. What we may 
say, however, is that although the text may conceivably be dated as early as 
the middle of the second century, there does not seem to be any internal 
evidence in Exeg. Soul that necessitates a dating prior to the fifth century. I 
therefore think it would be wrong to give priority to a relatively early date 
of the text over a relatively late one. There has, however, been a marked 
bias in scholarship, that is now in need of redress, towards a comparative 
focus on material of an early date. Since a thorough comparative analysis 
of Exeg. Soul with other early Christian literature is outside the scope of 
the present study, I will here only offer some thoughts on the possible 
benefits of comparing Exeg. Soul with comparatively later sources and 
suggest some potentially fruitful avenues of further research. 

The Nag Hammadi Codices have often been linked to the fourth- 
century Pachomian monasteries in the vicinity of where they were 
found.?95 It is therefore interesting to note that there are in the Pachomian 
sources potentially significant parallels to major themes in Exeg. Soul. We 
have seen that Exeg. Soul is shot through with quotations from Scripture, 
as well as an abundance of allusions. The way this text uses Scripture in 
rather intricate ways seems to presuppose a rather literate readership or 
audience. Or, to put it somewhat differently, the ideal recipients of this 
text seem, at least in light of the present cognitive poetic analysis of its 
Scriptural intertextuality, to be steeped in Scripture. In a fourth or fifth 
century Egyptian context we find this kind of literary culture especially 
within the monastic communities. Palladius, for example, reports in his 
Lausiac History from the early fifth century, that the Pachomians "learn 


265 Lamberton, Homer the Theologian, 243. 

266 Buchheit, “Homer bei Methodios von Olympos; 35. 

267 Buchheit, “Homer bei Methodios von Olympos,’ 35-36. 

268 For an up to date discussion of the provenance of the Nag Hammadi Codices, see 
Goehring, “The Provenance.” 
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all the scriptures by heart??9? William Graham has emphasised the pro- 
nounced centrality of Scripture in the Pachomian tradition, and states 
that *in even the most cursory reading of the Pachomian sources, one 
is struck by the often almost seamless web of scriptural allusions and 
citations that runs through nearly every document written by or about 
Pachomius and his disciples??? Graham points out how this fact, “reflect 
the daily role of scripture in the chanting of psalms, the special gath- 
erings for instruction on the meaning of scripture, and the reading or 
recitation during daily work and night vigils"?! Armand Veilleux simi- 
larly stresses the way in which “Те spiritual life of the pachomian monks 
was constantly nourished by the Scriptures,’ and that this is reflected in 
their style of writing. Veilleux also highlights the way in which Scripture 
is quoted rather freely in these texts, and how it is adapted to suit the 
context.?/? 

On the basis of a study of Pachomius' letters, Christoph Joest has 
described Pachomius' style of writing and Scriptural exegesis in terms 
that also fit well as a description of Exeg. Soul. Joest speaks, for instance, 
of the way in which Pachomius uses metaphor and allegory without 
explanation and without identifying it as such, and he points out how 
Pachomius has a tendency to compress citations of different biblical pas- 
sages within the same sentence.?? Philip Rousseau has in a recent arti- 
cle argued for certain overlapping interests in this regard between the 
Nag Hammadi codices and texts by Theodore and Horsiesios, the succes- 
sors of Pachomius. Rousseau points out how Horsiesios combines Old 
and New Testament quotations and allusions in his presentation of the 
monastic life, and how he in one example strings together "beads from 
Hosea, Psalms, Malachi, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, passing then to Matthew 
and Romans, and finally returning to Deuteronomy; a passeggiata of 
which every step rings out the theme of the hearts return to God,’ as 
Rousseau puts it.?”4 


269 Palladius, Historia lausiaca, 32.12. 

270 William A. Graham, Beyond the Written Word: Oral Aspects of Scripture in the 
History of Religion (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 129. 

271 Graham, Beyond the Written Word, 129. 

272 Armand Veilleux, trans., Pachomian Koinonia: The Lives, Rules, and Other Writings 
of Saint Pachomius and His Disciples (3 vols.; Cistercian Studies Series 45-47; Kalamazoo, 
Mich.: Cistercian Publications, 1980-1982), 1: xxvii. 

273 See Christoph Joest, “Joseph in der "Wüste: Der achte Brief Pachoms und seine 
Botschaft," Journal of Coptic Studies 8 (2006): 103-122. 

274 Philip Rousseau, “The Successors of Pachomius and the Nag Hammadi Codices: 
Exegetical Themes and Literary Structures,’ in The World of Early Egyptian Christianity: 
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What emerges from the Pachomian sources is a picture of a monas- 
tic culture that literally breathed the Scriptures.”” In the Bohairic Life of 
Pachomius Theodore is made to admonish the monks to “have always at 
hand the holy Gospels of our Lord Jesus Christ and all the rest ofthe holy 
Scriptures and their thoughts”? We may thus safely conclude that the 
monastic reading and writing practices that emerge from the Pachomian 
sources would seem to constitute an historical context within which the 
rhetoric of Exe. Soul would make very good sense. Moreover, the focus in 
Exeg. Soul on repentance and a pure life of the soul committed to Christ 
fits remarkably well with the interests of the writings of Theodore and 
Horsiesios. Moreover, such a culture of Scriptural memorization would 
indeed fit the patterns of Scriptural allusions identified in the present cog- 
nitive poetic analysis of Exeg. Soul. Interestingly, Exeg. Soul also seems to 
point out that mere memorization and recitation of Scripture, which may 
well be what the tractate means by the phrase, Naaxe Nackucic, “ascetic 
words; does not bring about salvation unless it is accompanied by 
genuine repentance and prayer— because salvation, as Exeg. Soul makes 
abundantly clear, is ultimately a gift from God and cannot be obtained 
without his good will. 

As we have seen, the theme of repentance and prayer is a central con- 
cern of Exeg. Soul. Scopello has linked these features mainly to Jewish 
sources and argued for a Jewish background, but while she has argued 
in favour of Jewish precedents for the imagery of repentance, weeping, 
and prayer in Exeg. Soul, these features are also widespread in Christian, 
and especially monastic, sources.’”® Indeed they are among the features 
that would seem to make Exeg. Soul especially congenial to a monastic 
reading. The theme of repentance and return to God, which Rousseau 
highlights in the Pachomian sources, thus resonates very well with Exeg. 
Soul, although Rousseau himself does not actually refer to this particular 
text. In fact, all the major themes Rousseau singles out in the Pachomian 


Language, Literature, and Social Context (ed. James E. Goehring and Janet A. Timbie; 
CUA Studies in Early Christianity; Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 2007), 152. 

275 In The Instructions of Theodore, one of Pachomius’ successors, Scripture is even 
referred to repeatedly as пкічє &rermovre, "the breath of God" (see Theod. Instr. 19, 35, 
38). 

7/6 SBo, 189; translation quoted from Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, 1:231-232. 

77 Exeg. Soul 134.30. 

278 See, e.g., Rubenson, “Wisdom,” 530-531; Benedicta Ward, Harlots of the Desert: A 
Study of Repentance in Early Monastic Sources (Cistercian Studies Series 106; Kalamazoo, 
Mich.: Cistercian Publications, 1987); Rousseau, “The Successors of Pachomius.” 
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sources are also found in Exeg. Soul. Apart from the style of the Pacho- 
mian writings, Rousseau also points out their focus on rebirth and rev- 
elation, redemption and rest, prophecy and fulfillment, all of which are 
interests that are prominently on display in Exeg. Soul. With regard to 
rebirth, we indeed find that the Pachomian sources use this term to refer 
both to baptism and to the monastic life itself. Repentance is described 
as a rebirth in the Bohairic version of the Life of Pachomius,*” while 
Theodore, for instance, refers to the monastic life as "the holy vocation 
of rebirth’ (птоғи eToyaas нпехпо нкєсоп),?5° and states that through 
the monastic life “we renew ourselves" (reueipe имом NBppe).7°! 

Although he argues on more general grounds, building primarily on 
Michael Williams’ argument for the intentional arrangement of individ- 
ual tractates within each of the Nag Hammadi codices,?? Rousseau' sug- 
gestion that "people who thought like Theodore and Horsiesios would 
have found the Nag Hammadi codices useful?*? may thus also find sup- 
port in the internal evidence of texts like Exeg. Soul and, as we shall see 
in the next chapter, Gos. Phil. 

We may perhaps also venture some more specific suggestions concern- 
ing the possible function of Exeg. Soul within such a monastic context. 
We know, for instance, that there were cathecumens in the Pachomian 
monasteries.”** It could thus have been possible, considering the way in 
which Exeg. Soul treats Christian ritual practice, to read it as a homily 
delivered to those about to be baptized or, perhaps more likely, to the 
newly baptised monks—people who would relate to the text's allusive 


279 See SBo 142; Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, 1:201. 

280 Theodore, Instructions, 3:28 (L.-Th. Lefort, ed., Oeuvres de S. Pachóme et de ses 
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(James E. Goehring, The Letter of Ammon and Pachomian Monasticism [PTS 27; Berlin: 
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mian Corpus and the Writings of Shenoute,’ forthcoming in Ablution, Initiation, and Bap- 
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al.; BZNW; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2010). 
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de leur classification: Actes du colloque tenu à Québec du 15 au 19 Septembre 1993 (ed. 
Louis Painchaud and Anne Pasquier; BCNH Études 3; Québec: Les presses de l'Université 
Laval, 1995), 3-50. 

283 Rousseau, “The Successors of Pachomius,” 157. 

284 See SBo, 81. For a discussion of this passage and other references to baptism in the 
Pachomian sources, see Lundhaug, “Baptism.” 
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references to baptism and the Eucharist, as well as to its focus on a life 
in total devotion to Christ filled with constant repentance and prayer. If 
we also choose to read the description in Exeg. Soul of the soul’s union 
with Christ, her bridegroom, as a reference to the first eucharistic com- 
munion ofthe newly baptised, the fear and trembling experienced by the 
soul prior to her union with Christ, as described in Exeg. Soul, is very 
much in line with what we find in the Pachomian sources with regard 
to the first communion. Both Theodore and Horsiesios express such an 
attitude of fear in relation to the Eucharist,?? and the former even men- 
tions it explicitly in connection with an admonition to the catechumens 
in the monastery to weep and lament their past sins in preparation for 
their first reception of the body and blood of the Saviour.?* 

Much of what I have outlined here is not necessarily specific to Pacho- 
mian monasticism, but the sources we have for the practices of the Pacho- 
mians are far better than what we have for other monastic movements in 
this period and area—with the exception, of course, of the writings of 
Shenoute, abbot of the White Monastery in Upper Egypt from 385 to 
465, whose monastic community was situated not far from the site of 
the discovery of the Nag Hammadi codices and close to several Pacho- 
mian monasteries.” And, indeed, many ofthe features ofthe Pachomian 


285 See 'Theodore, Letter 1; Horsiesios, Reg. 14; Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, 3:124, 
130. 

286 "As for the catechumens in the monasteries who are expecting the awesome remis- 
sion of sins and the grace of the spiritual mystery, let them be taught by you that they 
must weep and lament their past sins and prepare themselves for the sanctification of 
their souls and bodies, so that they may bear the reception of the Lord Saviour's blood 
and body, the very thought of which is awesome" (Theodore, Letter 1,6; translation from 
Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, 3:124) The fear described here in connection with the cat- 
echumens reception of the Eucharist is similar to what we find in relation to the soul’s 
anticipation for the bridegroom in Exeg. Soul 132.17-21. 

287 On the life of Shenoute, see, e.g., Stephen Emmel, Shenoute’ Literary Corpus (2 
vols.; CSCO 599-600, Subsidia 111-112; Leuven: Peeters, 2004), 6-14; Stephen Emmel, 
"Shenoute the Monk: The Early Monastic Career of Shenoute the Archimandrite, in Il 
monachesimo tra eredità e aperture: Atti del simposio “Testi e temi nella tradizione del 
monachesimo cristiano" per il 50° anniversario dell'Istituto Monastico di Sant’ Anselmo, 
Roma, 28 maggio-1? giugno 2002 (ed. Maciej Bielawski and Daniél Hombergen; SA 140, 
Analecta Monastica 8; Rome: Centro Studi S. Anselmo / Herder, 2004), 151-174; Stephen 
Етте], “From the Other Side of the Nile: Shenute and Panopolis,” in Perspectives on 
Panopolis: An Egyptian Town from Alexander the Great to the Arab Conquest: Acts from an 
International Symposium Held in Leiden on 16, 17 and 18 December 1998 (ed. A. Egberts, 
et al.; Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava 31; Leiden: Brill, 2002), 95-99. I refer to the writings 
of Shenoute using the titles listed in Emmel, Shenoute’ Literary Corpus, xviii-xxii, and to 
the White Monastery codices using the sigla listed in ibid., xxiii-xxiv and described in 
ibid., 111-379. 
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writings that I have just mentioned is also found in the writings of 
Shenoute. The picture we get from the Pachomian sources of a monas- 
tic community steeped in the Scriptures is, for instance, one that is also 
reflected in the Shenoutean corpus. Also in Shenoutes White Monastery 
the practice of memorizing and internalizing Scripture was important 
enough to be included among the monastic rules. In this regard Bent- 
ley Layton speaks of “the totalizing character" of Shenoutes monastic 
system, which, as he puts it, “even extends into the mind and voice 
of the monk when he is alone in the cell," for even when he is alone, 
the monk is commanded by the rules to do constant handiwork and 
to meditate “with his brain and his vocal cords??*? Layton speaks of 
"the constant recitation or mumbling of prayers and passages of Scrip- 
ture,” and asserts that “there is no silence in this monastery, but rather 
a constant buzzing sound like a flight of bees, as everyone continually 
mumbles prayers and passages of Scripture in a low voice??*?? Layton 
argues that when the mind is constantly permeated by monasticism in 
this way, free thought is replaced by constant meditation on Scripture 
and prayer??? 

Such controlled memorization practices would ideally serve to create a 
highly uniform body of Scriptural memory among the monks, and thus 
of a similar basis for associative thinking. That is, of a group of monks 
who would possess similar grounds of reference with regard to Scriptural 
references, doctrines, rules and regulations. The aim and effect of these 
practices would thus be to create as uniform an interpretive community 
as possible. Significantly, this kind of monastic community would seem 
to constitute an ideal interpretive community for such an intricately 
allusive text as Exeg. Soul., which seems to presuppose considerable 
knowledge of Scripture and Christian religious practice on the part of 
its readers or hearers. 

There is, however, an even closer parallel to Exeg. Soul to be found 
in the writings of Shenoute than the purely stylistic ones. As is the 
case with our Nag Hammadi text, Shenoute also understands the Old 
Testament allegorical descriptions of Israels infidelity to apply to the 
soul. In surviving fragments of a writing known as So Listen, Shenoute 


288 Bentley Layton, “Rules, Patterns, and the Exercise of Power in Shenoutes Monas- 
tery: The Problem of World Replacement and Identity Maintenance,’ JECS 15:1 (2007): 
70-71. 

289 Layton, "Rules, Patterns; 71. 

290 See Layton, “Rules, Patterns,” 71. 
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explicitly makes this identification and even quotes a part of the same 
passage from Ezekiel that Exeg. Soul quotes at 130.11-20: 


EMXEKOYMA) єҳоос бє мак aN домпеїма псом хєтєүүхн MMOPNH 
KATANQAXE мпєпрофнтнс XENAG) NZE ахтпохіс тпстн ETETEKYYXH тє 
Рпормн. н хєарєпорнєує MNNO)HPe NKHME ETETEKYYXH TE єтпормєүє 
әммєсмєєүє ka[T]an@axe n[u]en[poouruc] 


So, if you do not want to say to yourself here, brother, “the prostitute soul,” 
according to the word of the prophet, for how was the city of faith, which is 
you soul, a prostitute, or, “you prostituted yourself to the sons of Egypt,?”! 
which is your soul who prostitutes herself in her thoughts, according to 


the words of the [prophets]??? (Shenoute, So Listen, XO 48) 


Unfortunately the fragment breaks off at this point, but Shenoute returns 
to the same theme on the following leaf, where he addresses “those who 
have become weak in the true teaching” (NenTaypows гитєсва» миє), of 
whom he says that the Old Testament 


€c60XG6X MMOOY ENNEIMAXKE ETENAÏ мє. хєєтвєп^ї тпормн ETETEKYYXH 
TE COTM EMMAXLE мпхов!с ETBEXEAPEMIMDET €BOÀ мпоүгомт MNNKEMAXLE 
THPOY ETEMACXOOY NTEIZE EMMIECOWNT NGITMAAALIA MNNEYYXH єтпормєүє 
євох мпноүтє митєчсва» MME NOYOEIG) мм ETBEXEAPETIDPAPATE EBON 
@ATNOYON NIM єтп^р^гє. єтєп^ї me хехтєрухн NTEKMINE  NpoOMe 
MNNETAXA?M KATACMOT NIM пора) NNECMECYE EBOX н NECMOKMEK 2dPaTOY 
NNAAIMONION: ETPEYXACMEC ONNEYKAKIA: MNNEYCOXDQ: MNNEYMNTATCWOTM- 
dYTIOPNEYE NMMAC e@NNEYMOXNE NKpoy ETO Noe NNCAPZ NNEOOY: 
UNNEZTMOP KATANGAXLE NNETPOPHTHC: 


smites them with the following words: “Therefore, prostitute; which is 
your soul, “listen to the word of the Lord, because you have poured out 
your copper; ?? and all the other words which the Old (Testament) says 
like this in its anger against the souls that go a whoring from God?" and 
his true teaching, always, “because you have spread your legs for everyone 


who passes Ьу, 299 which is the soul of people like you and those who аге 


291 Ezek 16:26; cf. Exeg. Soul 130.19. Shenoute had no qualms about using this negative 
biblical image of Egypt and the Egyptians, and we also find similar use of this motif in 
Philo, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen (see Kulawik, Die Erzáhlung, 147), thereby 
showing that the use of this reference cannot be used as an argument against an Egyptian 
provenance for Exeg. Soul. 

292 This fragment of White Monastery codex XO, which is in the collection of the Insti- 
tut francais d'archéologie orientale, Cairo (EG-CF Copte 2f. 1), remains unpublished. 
The present reading is based on a photograph. For the reading ¢nnecueeye ka[T]ana@axe 
R[u]eu[poburuc] I am indebted to Anne Boud'hors, who is preparing an edition of this 
manuscript for the IFAO series, as well as a critical edition of Shenoute’s Canon 8. 

293 Cf. Ezek 16:35-36. 

294 Cf Hos 9:1. 

295 СЕ Ezek 16:25. 
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defiled in every way, spreading its thoughts or its considerations beneath 
the demons for them to defile it with their badness and their pollution and 
their disobedience. And they fornicate with it with their deceitful counsels 
which are like the flesh ofthe donkeys and the dogs according to the words 
of the ргорћеїѕ.29% (Shenoute, So Listen, XO 49-50)? 


Like Exeg. Soul, Shenoute identifies the prostitute in Ezekiel's parable, not 
with Jerusalem, but with the soul, and the soul's prostitution is explicitly 
identified with its impious thoughts.?? To my knowledge the writings 
of Shenoute thus provide the closest parallels to Exeg. Soul’s application 
of the Old Testament accounts of Israels infidelity to the actions and 
inclinations of the soul. Scopello has brought to light the sixth homily of 
the Syrian church father Jacob of Serugh as an interesting parallel to Exeg. 
Souls use of this Old Testament imagery.’” Indeed utilising many of the 
same Old Testament passages concerning Israel's infidelity as does Exeg. 
Soul, Jacob of Serugh does not, however, apply the prophetic imagery of 
Jerusalem as a whore to the soul, but rather to the Church. 

There is, however, a prominent feature of Exeg. Soul that is not at all 
compatible with the views of Shenoute, namely the idea we have seen 
presupposed in Exeg. Soul of the pre-existence of souls prior to their fall 
into material bodies. Significantly, this is an idea that is associated with 
Origen??? and the later so-called “Origenists;—and one for which they 
were indeed vehemently attacked by people like Shenoute, Theophilus 
of Alexandria, and others.??! We could perhaps suggest that Origenist 
monks of some kind might have constituted an ideal fourth/fifth cen- 
tury Egyptian readership / audience for this particular text? As Samuel 


296 СЕ Ezek 23:20. 

297 The Coptic text is from Ariel Shisha-Halevy, “Unpublished Shenoutiana in the 
British Library,’ Enchoria 5 (1975): 64-65. 

298 Tt may also be noted that while Shenoute is here using the metaphor THE SOUL 
IS A WOMAN, he is addressing a male interlocutor, possibly a fellow monk. Shenoute is 
here using a female stereotype, the prostitute ICM, which he takes from Ezekiel, as a 
metaphorical source in order to describe the sins of the soul. 

299 See Madeleine Scopello, “Jacques de Saroug et l'Exégése de lame,” in Deuxième 
journée détudes coptes: Strasbourg 25 mai 1984 (Cahiers de la Bibliothéque Copte 3; 
Leuven: Peeters, 1986), 130-136. 

300 See, e.g., Celia E. Rabinowitz, “Personal and Cosmic Salvation in Origen,” VC 38:4 
(1984): 319-329; Kulawik, Die Erzühlung, 101. 

301 See, e.g., Shenoute, I Am Amazed, 333-344, 357; Theophilus of Alexandria, Six- 
teenth Festal Letter; Norman Russell, Theophilus of Alexandria (The Early Church Fathers; 
London: Routledge, 2007), 92; Ronald E. Heine, The Commentaries of Origen and Jerome 
on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians (Oxford Early Christian Studies; Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2002), 12-14. 
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Rubenson has convincingly argued, Origenism was widespread among 
the monks in fourth century Egypt.?? Also Shenoute implicitly testifies 
to the currency of this idea in his own lifetime and his own area of influ- 
ence in Upper Egypt, when he attacks it in the writing known as I Am 
Amazed.? As for the presence of Origenists in Upper Egypt at the time 
of Shenoute, this is also attested by a partially preserved letter sent by 
Dioscorus, the archbishop of Alexandria, to Shenoute sometime between 
444 and 451.0" Dioscorus is in this letter worried about the presence 
of Origenist monks in the vicinity of Shenoutes monastic community 
and even singles out as a specific problem the presence of the writings 
of Origen and other heretics in one of the nearby monasteries.*” More- 
over, the possibility of an "Origenist" provenance for Exeg. Soul would 
also find support in the many similarities, shown by Kulawik, between 
Exeg. Soul and Origen not only with regard to the pre-existence of souls, 
but also with regard to bridal mysticism and the use of 5сгіріиге. 09 Still, 
it seems clear, as we have seen, that in its main themes, not least in its 
emphasis on repentance, as well as in its style, Exeg. Soul would also have 
been amenable to the interests of the Pachomians and even to those of 
Shenoutes monastic community. 

At the very least, these examples would seem to warrant further com- 
parison with other related writings of the period. Such analyses are, how- 
ever, well outside the scope of the present study, so I will content myself 
with these observations and a call for a thorough comparative analysis of 
Exeg. Soul with sources of the fourth and fifth centuries. With the abun- 
dance of sources available to us from this period there is truly much com- 
parative work yet to be done. 


302 See Samuel Rubenson, "Origen in the Egyptian Monastic Tradition of the Fourth 
Century,’ in Origeniana Septima: Origenes in den Auseinandersetzungen des 4. Jahrhun- 
derts (ed. W.A. Bienert and U. Kühneweg; BETL 137; Leuven: Leuven University Press/ 
Peeters, 1999), 319-337; Samuel Rubenson, The Letters of St. Anthony: Monasticism and 
the Making of a Saint (SAC; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995). 

303 See Shenoute, Т Am Amazed, 333-344, 357. 

304 "This letter, Epistula ad Sinuthium (which also includes within it Epistula ad Sabinum 
et Gennadium [et Hermogenem]) is partly preserved in four folios from White Monastery 
codex XZ. The first three folios have been published by Herbert Thompson, “Dioscorus 
and Shenoute,’ in Recueil détudes égyptologiques dédiées à la mémoire de Jean-François 
Champollion (BEHE 234; Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1922), 367-376, 
while the fourth folio has been published by Henri Munier, Manuscrits coptes (Catalogue 
Général Des Antiquités Égyptiennes Du Musée Du Caire 9201-9304; Cairo: Imprimerie 
de l'Institut francais d'archéologie orientale, 1916), 147-149. 

305 See esp. Dioskorus, Epistula ad Sinuthium, XZ 73 (Munier, Manuscrits coptes, 148— 
149). 

306 See Kulawik, Die Erzählung. 
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Logion 114 of the Gospel of Thomas, undoubtedly one of the most well 
known and often cited passages in the entire Nag Hammadi corpus, 
famously states the need to become male in order to be eligible for 
salvation: 


TIEX€CIMODN пєтрос мәү XEMAPEMAPIZAM El €BOÀ NEHTN X6NC?IOME Мпа 
AN MION? MEXEIC XEEICCEHHTE ANOK TNACOXK MMOC XEKAAC EEINAAC NEOOYT 
GINA ECNA@OIME гаас NOYTINA єҷоме EYEING имоти N?OOYT хєсрїмє NIM 
ECNAAC NPOOYT см^вож єгоум ETMNTEPO нипнүє 


Simon Peter said to them: “Let Mary leave us, for women are not worthy 
of life" Jesus said: “Behold! I shall lead her in order to make her male, so 
that she too may become a living spirit resembling you males. For every 
woman who will make herself male will enter the kingdom of heaven??? 


(Gos. Thom. 51.18-26) 


Numerous scholars have seized upon this, and a handful of similar pas- 
sages in the Nag Hammadi texts,*” either as evidence for the supposedly 
"Gnostic" soteriological imagery of turning female into male, or as an 
example of “Gnostic” or more general late antique misogyny or “antifem- 
ininity???? Regarding such attitudes as being especially pervasive in the 
Nag Hammadi texts, Frederik Wisse has even suggested that there is 
“the possibility that the Coptic owner or owners of the Nag Hammadi 
Codices selected tractates for inclusion on the basis of their antifem- 
ininity stance??? But how does Exeg. Soul fit into this picture? As we 
have seen, we find in Exeg. Soul a rather unusual take on metaphors of 


3°7 The Coptic text is taken from Bentley Layton, ed., Thomas O. Lambdin, trans., 
“The Gospel According to Thomas,” in Gospel According to Thomas, Gospel According to 
Philip, Hypostasis of the Archons, and Indexes (ed. Bentley Layton; vol. 1 of Nag Hammadi 
Codex II,2-7 Together with XIIL2*, Brit. Lib. Or.4926(1), and P. Oxy. 1, 654, 655; NHS 20; 
Leiden: Brill, 1989), 92. 

308 See, e.g., Treat. Seth 65.24-31; Zost. 130.20-131.14; Dial. Sav. 144.15-23; 1 Apoc. 
Jas. 24.25-29; 41.15-19; Tri. Trac. 94.16-20; Thom. Cont. 144.8-10. 

309 See, e.g., Frederik Wisse, "Flee Femininity: Antifemininity in Gnostic Texts and the 
Question of Social Milieu,’ in Images of the Feminine in Gnosticism (ed. Karen L. King; 
SAC; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988), 297-307. 

310 Wisse, “Flee Femininity, 298. However, the imagery of gender transformation from 
male into female in this period is not confined to so-called "Gnostic" sources. Indeed, 
as Kari Vogt has shown, this imagery is actually more common in early “mainstream” 
Christian sources (referred to by Vogt simply as Christian), than in sources commonly 
classified as “Gnostic” (Kari Vogt, "Becoming Male: A Gnostic and Early Christian 
Metaphor,’ in Image of God and Gender Models in Judaeo-Christian Tradition [ed. Kari 
Elisabeth Borresen; Oslo: Solum, 1991], 172-187). 
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male and female, and gender transformation. As Marvin Meyer has put 
it, “Rarely does a religious text from antiquity and late antiquity recom- 
mend that one become female”?! Exeg. Soul, however, is one of those rare 
occurrences where the metaphorical sex-change takes the opposite direc- 
tion of what we have come to expect, and thus constitutes an interest- 
ing departure from the usual metaphor of "becoming male" prevalent in 
early Christian literature.?? However, while Meyer' statement seems to 
be true with regard to the three earliest Christian centuries, there seems 
to have been a shift in Christian discourse in the fourth century, where 
the Christian ideal becomes for the male to be like a female virgin, in 
contrast to the two preceding centuries where the norm was the female 
becoming male.?? Depending on how we date it, then, Exeg. Soul may 
either be regarded as a very early example of this kind of imagery, or as a 
part of a broader trend. 

However this might be, Exeg. Soul may be described as a sustained 
elaboration of the conceptual metaphors THE SOUL IS A WOMAN and 
CHRISTIAN LIFE IS A MARRIAGE WITH CHnIsT.?'* The souls fall into 
matter and attachment to transitory and material things is described in 
terms of a wife leaving her husband in favour of a life of adultery and 
prostitution, and in terms of an unnatural masculinisation. The salvation 
of the soul consequently requires her to regain her original femininity 
and virginity, marry Christ, and stay faithful to him as a subordinate wife. 

But, as we have seen, Exeg. Soul is also much more complicated than it 
might appear at first sight. While the tractate gets its main points across 
by manipulating a relatively small number of overarching conceptual 
blends and by exploiting the connections and primings offered by their 
activated mental spaces, it also prompts for the creation of complex 
additional structures of conceptual and intertextual blending of which we 
have barely scraped the surface in the present analysis. Here the complex 


31 Marvin W. Meyer, "Gospel of Thomas Logion 114 Revisited; in For the Children, 
Perfect Instruction: Studies in Honor of Hans-Martin Schenke on the Occasion of the 
Berliner Arbeitskreis für koptisch-gnostische Schriftens Thirtieth Year (ed. Hans-Gebhard 
Bethge, et al.; NHS 54; Leiden: Brill, 2002), 107. 

312 Some scholars have nevertheless made Exeg. Soul conform to expectations. See, e.g., 
Peter Cramer, Baptism and Change in the Early Middle Ages, c.200-c.1150 (Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life & Thought; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 27, 
who describes the Father in Exeg. Soul as turning the womb of the soul from the inside 
to the outside, rather than the other way around as explicitly stated in the manuscript. 

? See Boyarin, Dying for God, 74-77. 

914 As such it conforms to Quintillians and Demetrius’ definition of allegory, that is, as 
a sustained metaphor (See Innes, “Metaphor, Simile, and Allegory,” 12). 
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web of multiple interrelations with a substantial corpus of canonical texts 
is especially worthy of note as the primary mechanism of Exeg. Soul's 
considerable interpretive polysemy. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


NO LONGER A CHRISTIAN, BUT A CHRIST: 
DEIFICATION AND CHRISTOLOGY 
IN THE GOSPEL OF PHILIP 


пєєюүоїа) THPQ TNMMHTRN ayo 
мпксоүомт 1AINTIE пемтачнау єрої 
AQNAY EMOT «ү NTOK нга) Nee KX 
MMOC XEMATCABON EMEKIMT мгпістєүє 
AN XEANOK TEMMAIDT ayo NAOT NeXT 


“All this time I have been with you, 
and you have not known me, Philip? 
He who has seen me, he has seen the 
Father. And you, how can you say, 
‘Show us your father?’ Do you not 
believe that I am in my Father and my 
Father in me?” (John 14:9-10) 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In the previous chapter we saw that the concepts of birth and rebirth 
are of central importance in Exeg. Soul, even to the point where salva- 
tion is said to depend on it. In that text we are told that “the soul will 
be saved through the rebirth” (түүхн ecnaoyxacl еттнпєхпө NKecor).’ 
Gos. Phil. strikes a similar note, stating that “it is truly necessary to be 
born again" (аудує à4ueaxc хтроүхпооү нкєсоп), but adds the important 
specification “through the image” (evr&reiou)? For, as Gos. Phil. makes 
clear, “there is a rebirth and an image of rebirth” (оүноүхпо нкєсоп oon 
міноугікам йхпо нкєсоп).? This relationship between the thing itself, 
the reality, and its image or type, is an important feature of Gos. Phil., with 
reflections on this general theme constituting one of the major strands 
that are woven together to create the rich rhetorical tapestry of this text. 


1 Exeg. Soul 134.28-29. 
2 Gos. Phil. 67.13-14. Cf. John 3:3, 7. 
3 Gos. Phil. 67.12-13. 
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As we shall see, Gos. Phil. devotes considerable space to the problems 
and significance of what has been described in the present study as con- 
ceptual blending. For Gos. Phil. is to a significant degree concerned with 
the relationship between types, images, and symbols and their various 
referents. Aside from harnessing a wide range of conceptual blends as 
rhetorical devices in a complex and at times playful manner, Gos. Phil. 
also devotes considerable attention to discussions of the ontological sta- 
tus of the various concepts it evokes and the connections between them. 
Special focus is given throughout Gos. Phil. to questions concerning the 
means, possibility, and, indeed, necessity of a passage or projection from 
an ontologically lower level of reality to a higher. 

In the present chapter, I will analyse how much of Gos. Phil's rhetoric 
is structured around certain key conceptual blends, and I will draw some 
tentative conclusions with regard to its overall theology and possible Sitz 
im Leben on the basis of this analysis. The main focus will be on how the 
text functions on the basis of an interplay between intertwined concep- 
tual blends, scriptural intertexts, and highly complex intratextual refer- 
ences. The complexity of Gos. Phil. can hardly be overstated. Confronted 
with its intricate system of single-, double-, and multiple-scope blending, 
anda constant and obliquely structured interaction of complex metaphor 
systems, many scholars have given up trying to make sense of Gos. Phil. 
as a meaningful whole. Instead they have opted to treat it as a composite 
document made up of diverse and more or less unconnected parts. Oth- 
ers have tended to base their explanations of the doctrinal contents, of 
the tractate as a whole or its constituent parts, on perceived heresiologi- 
cal parallels, rather than on links and cues within the text itself. Although 
trying to understand the text on its own merits, as a complete literary 
statement, has even been described as a hazardous enterprise,* I aim to 
show in this chapter that it is possible to understand Gos. Phil. on its own 
terms, that is, on the basis of an analysis of the conceptual as well as the 
intra- and intertextual blends it activates, the most relevant intertextual 
context, as in the case of Exeg. Soul, being that of authoritative Scripture. 


4 See A.H.C. van Eijk, “The Gospel of Philip and Clement of Alexandria: Gnostic and 
Ecclesiastical Theology on the Resurrection and the Eucharist VC 25 (1971): 104, and 
cf. also Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 326; Martha Lee Turner, The Gospel According to 
Philip: The Sources and Coherence of an Early Christian Collection (NHS 38; Leiden: Brill, 
1996), 17, 255. 
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2. TEXTUAL AND REDACTIONAL ISSUES 


Gos. Phil. is the third and longest tractate of the seven that make up the 
contents of Nag Hammadi Codex П, where it is found between the Gospel 
of Thomas and the Hypostasis of the Archons. Our tractate was copied 
into the codex by the same scribe who in addition to producing most 
of this codex, including Exeg. Soul, may also have been responsible for 
the surviving parts of Codex XIIL? There are several critical editions of 
the Coptic text, the most important being that of Bentley Layton, with 
English translation by Wesley Isenberg, from 1989,$ and the monumental 
study by Hans-Martin Schenke, published in 1997.’ In the present study, 


5 See, e.g., the helpful figure in Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”, 243. 

$ Bentley Layton, ed., Wesley W. Isenberg, trans., “The Gospel According to Philip,” 
in Gospel According to Thomas, Gospel According to Philip, Hypostasis of the Archons, and 
Indexes (ed. Bentley Layton; vol. 1 of Nag Hammadi Codex II,2-7 Together with XIIL2*, 
Brit. Lib. Or.4926(1), and P. Oxy. 1, 654, 655; NHS 20; Leiden: Brill, 1989), 142-215. Layton 
has recently also published the Coptic text of Gos. Phil. in an analytical format in his 
Coptic Gnostic Chrestomathy: A Selection of Coptic Texts with Grammatical Analysis and 
Glossary (Leuven: Peeters, 2004), 161-188. 

7 Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium. This was only the latest of Schenke’s many pub- 
lications on the text of Gos. Phil. See also Hans-Martin Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach 
Philippus: Ein Evangelium der Valentinianer aus dem Funde von Nag-Hamadi,” TLZ 84:1 
(1959): 1-26;" Hans-Martin Schenke, *Das Evangelium nach Philippus: Ein Evangelium 
der Valentinianer aus dem Funde von Nag-Hamadi,’ in Koptisch-gnostische Schriften aus 
den Papyrus-Codices von Nag-Hamadi (Johannes Leipoldt and Hans-Martin Schenke; 
Theologische Forschung: Wissenschaftliche Beitráge zur kirchlich-evangelischen Lehre 
20; Hamburg-Bergstedt: Herbert Reich, 1960), 31-65; Hans-Martin Schenke, "Die Arbeit 
am Philippus-Evangelium;" TLZ 90:5 (1965): 321-332; Hans-Martin Schenke, “The Gos- 
pel of Philip,” in Gospels and Related Writings (ed. Wilhelm Schneemelcher and К. McL. 
Wilson; vol. 1 of New Testament Apocrypha; rev. ed.; Cambridge: James Clarke, 1991), 
179-208; Hans-Martin Schenke, “Zur Exegesis des Philippus-Evangeliums,’ in Coptology: 
Past, Present, and Future: Studies in Honour of Rodolphe Kasser (ed. Søren Giversen, et al.; 
OLA 61; Leuven: Peeters, 1994), 123-137; Hans-Martin Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach 
Philippus (МНС IL3); in Nag Hammadi Deutsch (2 vols.; ed. Hans-Martin Schenke, et al.; 
GCS, Neue Folge 8, 12, Koptisch-Gnostische Schriften II-III; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
2001-2003), 1:183-213. The first critical edition to be published was Till, Das Evangelium 
nach Philippos. Also of note is Jacques-É. Ménard, L'Évangile selon Philippe: Introduction, 
Texte— Traduction, Commentaire (Strasbourg: Université de Strasbourg, 1967), and the 
revised second edition Jacques-É. Ménard, L'Évangile selon Philippe: Introduction, Texte— 
Traduction, Commentaire (2d ed.; Gnostica; Paris: Cariscript, 1988). In addition to the 
abovementioned editions there are also several book-length studies on Соз. Phil., the 
most important being Robert McL. Wilson, The Gospel of Philip: Translated from the Cop- 
tic Text, with an Introduction and Commentary (London: Mowbray, 1962); Giversen, Fil- 
ipsevangeliet; Gaffron, Studien; M.L. Turner, Gospel According to Philip; and see now also 
the voluminous study by Herbert Schmid, Die Eucharistie ist Jesus: Anfánge einer The- 
orie des Sakraments im koptischen Philippusevangelium (NHC II 3) (VCSup 88; Leiden: 
Brill, 2007). Last, but not least, several noteworthy dissertations have been dedicated to 
Gos. Phil., including Gerald Leo Borchert, “An Analysis of the Literary Arrangement and 
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all known editions of the Coptic text have been taken into account, 
alongside the Facsimile Edition of Codex IL. 


2.1. Textual Coherence and the Question of Redaction 


One of the major issues in previous scholarship on Gos. Phil. has been 
how to account for its highly complex literary structure. As Wesley Isen- 
berg has put it, Gos. Phil's structure “is neither strictly topical nor pre- 
dictable?? As it stands, the tractate interweaves discourses on a seem- 
ingly wide range oftopics concerning bodily, social, and sacramental pro- 
cesses, all done in a rhetorically highly ornamental fashion that relies 
upon frequent use of metaphors, similes, paradoxes, wordplays, cita- 
tions, and allusions. Moreover, in doing this the text has a tendency 
to jump back and forth between its key themes in a seemingly unpre- 
dictable fashion while alternating its use of literary devices.!° The fact 
that Gos. Phil., unlike Exeg. Soul, does not utilise a narrative structure 
to tie its various discourses together certainly does not make things eas- 
ier. At the SBL meeting in 1959 Robert M. Grant famously stated that 
both Gos. Thom. and Gos. Phil. seemed "to be arranged chaotically, if 
one can speak of chaotic arrangement?!! The result of all this is a text 


Theological Views in the Coptic Gnostic Gospel of Philip" (Ph.D. diss., Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1967); Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel”; William Joseph Stroud, “The Problem 
of Dating the Chenoboskion Gospel of Philip” (Ph.D. diss., Iliff School of Theology, 1970); 
Jean-Marie Sevrin, “Pratique et doctrine des sacrements dans l'Évangile selon Philippe" 
(Ph.D. diss., Université Catholique de Louvain, 1972); Edward T. Rewolinski, “The Use 
of Sacramental Language in the Gospel of Philip (Cairensis Gnosticus II,3)” (Ph.D. diss., 
Harvard University, 1978). 

8 All translations from the Coptic throughout are my own. For the complete Cop- 
tic text utilised in this study, with my own English translation, see appendix B, were 
I have noted all divergences from the Coptic text of the major critical editions. Since 
the manuscript pages containing Gos. Phil. have suffered significant damage, it is impor- 
tant to refer to the photographic reproduction of the manuscript (see Facsimile Edition: 
Codex II), supplemented by Emmel, “Unique Photographic Evidence.’ The first photo- 
graphic edition was that of Pahor Labib, Coptic Gnostic Papyri in the Coptic Museum at 
Old Cairo: Volume 1 (Cairo: Government Press, 1956), plates 99-134, but the quality of 
these photographs is decidedly poor. 

? Wesley W. Isenberg, “Philip, Gospel of? ABD 5: 313. Isenberg elsewhere speaks 
of Gos. Phil’s “peculiar arrangement of material” (Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 2) and its 
“peculiar literary technique” (ibid., 15, 33). 

10 Michael Williams has described it as “a meandering series of theological statements 
covering a variety of subjects” (Michael Allen Williams, “Uses of Gender Imagery in 
Ancient Gnostic Texts,” in Gender and Religion: On the Complexity of Symbols [ed. 
Caroline Walker Bynum, et al.; Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1986], 205). 

!! Robert M. Grant, “Two Gnostic Gospels,’ JBL 79:1 (1960): 2. 
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that, as Martha Lee Turner has put it, "both intrigues and frustrates its 
readers, and which is “very rich in provocative enigma?! Hans-Martin 
Schenke shares this sentiment and links the attractiveness of Gos. Phil. as 
"ein geheimnisvoller und faszinierender Text," with its literary structure, 
"der dem Betrachter den Eindruck vermitteln kann, als habe er es mit 
einem Kaleidoskop zu tun? З 

Considering this state of affairs, it is hardly surprising that there has 
been substantial disagreement on the degree, nature, and significance 
of Gos. Phil's coherence, or lack of it. We may speak here of two types 
of coherence, however, textual and doctrinal, and various combinations 
of the two. While on one end of the scale some scholars have argued 
that Gos. Phil. is both textually and doctrinally incoherent, others have 
argued in favour of the coherence of both, with the majority of scholars 
positioning themselves somewhere in between these two extremes." 

There has been no shortage of proposed explanations for the literary 
structure of the text,” ranging from seeing it as a collection of excerpts 
from a variety of different sources, to seeing it as the work of a single 
author, an author who is supposed to have composed the text as we have 
it for reasons that may have been more or less intentional or well thought 


12 MLL. Turner, Gospel According to Philip, 17. 

13 Schenke, "Zur Exegesis,” 123. 

14 Martha Lee Turner has summarised the situation by pointing out that, “most 
interpretations of the Gospel according to Philip have been based on the tacit assumption 
that a single viewpoint, theology, or set of ritual practices can be recovered from the 
document by considering all the passages it presents оп a given theme or topic of interest.” 
She divides those who have used this approach into two groups, (1) those who defend Gos. 
Phil’s coherence as an original work or as an anthology “shaped by a strong redactor," 
and (2) those who have simply focussed on specific issues in the text without explicit 
consideration of its coherence. As for the opposing view she notes that "several of those 
who have focused on the nature of the document, rather than on the meaning of its 
contents, have insisted on its composite nature, but this assessment has had little or no 
impact on the actual procedures used by those who sought to interpret the document's 
contents" (M.L. Turner, Gospel According to Philip, 58). Turner herself, who belongs to 
the latter group, admits that her argument for the composite nature of the text is circular 
(see ibid., 15). 

15 For a comprehensive overview of the various explanations of the literary structure 
of Gos. Phil., see M.L. Turner, Gospel According to Philip, 17-59; Martha Lee Turner, 
"On the Coherence of the Gospel According to Philip? in The Nag Hammadi Library 
After Fifty Years: Proceedings of the 1995 Society of Biblical Literature Commemoration 
(ed. John D. Turner and Anne McGuire; NHS 44; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 223-250; see also 
Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley, "Conceptual Models and Polemical Issues in the Gospel of 
Philip” ANRW 2.25.5 (1988): 4167-4169; Louis Painchaud, “La composition de l Evangile 
selon Philippe (NH П.3): une analyse rhétorique, SBLSP 35 (1996): 35-66. 
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out.! In 1962 Robert McL. Wilson came to the conclusion that “it can- 
not be contended that Philip is a single coherent text, composed accord- 
ing to normal standards of writing. That any such claim would be erro- 
neous is evident on every page?!” Wilson even went so far as to claim 
that “to speak of ‘structure’ or ‘composition’ in relation to such a docu- 
ment as the Gospel of Philip may appear at first sight to be a misuse of 
these terms"? A few years prior to Wilson's study, Hans-Martin Schenke 
had argued that Gos. Phil. should be regarded as a collection of excerpts, 
notes, or instructions expressing diverse and even contradictory doctri- 
nal contents,'? and in a highly influential move he divided the text into 
numbered “Sprüche” similar to Gos. Thom.” Schenke had little doubt 
concerning the nature of the text, stating that, “nach Form und Inhalt 
muf man unsere Schrift als eine Art Florilegium gnostischer Sprüche 
und Gedanken bezeichnen”?! Moreover, he argued that these various 
"Sprüche" stand in relation to each other “unvermittelt oder nur durch 
Stichwortanschluf?? Among those who have agreed with Schenke in 
regarding the text as some kind of florilegium or collection from differ- 
ent sources,? there have been disagreements concerning the nature and 


16 For a strong statement in favour of the coherence, singularity of thought and 
intentional rhetorical structure of Gos. Phil., see Painchaud, "La composition? 

17 Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 9. 

15 Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 7. 

19 See, e.g., Schenke, "The Gospel of Philip"; Schenke, "Zur Exegesis"; Schenke, Das 
Philippus-Evangelium; M.L. Turner, Gospel According to Philip; M.L. Turner, "On the 
Coherence.” 

20 He first did this in his 1959 article, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959] but 
later made several subsequent changes to his original division and numbering of the 
text (see, e.g., Schenke, “The Gospel of Philip”; Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium). For 
critiques of Schenke's division of the text, see, e.g., Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 26-29; 
Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 22-33; Buckley, “Conceptual Models,’ 4167-4169. 

21 Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1960]; 33. 

2 Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1960]; 33. 

23 [n his later works, however, Schenke conceded that the excerpts might all come from 
the same work. Schenke stated in 1994 that, inspired by Layton and Isenberg in particular, 
he tried "das Philippus-Evangelium als eine Sammlung von Exzerpten zu verstehen, die 
móglicherweise aus ein und demselben umfangreichen Werk stammen, dessen zentrale 
Themen Bekehrung und Initiation gewesen sein müßten” (Schenke, “Zur Exegesis,” 
123; cf. Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 11-12), and came to tentatively identify 
this hypothetical single source as the lost Acta Philippi (see Schenke, Das Philippus- 
Evangelium, 7-8, 12, 251-252, 255-256, 278, 436). He also conceded elsewhere that he 
tried in his latest work to put the various pieces together again "searching for the line, 
or lines, of thought running through the document" (Hans-Martin Schenke, "The Work 
of the Berliner Arbeitskreis: Past, Present, and Future,” in The Nag Hammadi Library 
After Fifty Years: Proceedings of the 1995 Society of Biblical Literature Commemoration [ed. 
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significance of the connections or thematic overlap between these vari- 
ous excerpts or "Sprüche? While some have held these connections to be 
meaningful on a fundamental level, others have regarded them as super- 
ficial. Martha Lee Turner, for example, has argued strongly in favour of 
seeing the tractate as a collection, while at the same time acknowledging 
that it still displays some degree of organisational and conceptual coher- 
ence. She ends up characterising Gos. Phil. as “a lightly edited note- 
book; which can be characterised as “a sourcebook for speculation; 
and “a tinker’s collection of odds and ends, an assortment of texts that 
might come in handy in gnostic bricolage"? 

A majority of scholars have indeed found some degree of doctrinal 
coherence in spite of the tractates seemingly incoherent textual nature. 
While agreeing with Schenke concerning the textual state of the doc- 
ument, even asserting that "the textual incoherence of Gos. Phil. is an 
indisputable fact;/?? but acknowledging that “it is less evident how this 
incoherence should be explained,’ Einar Thomassen is among those 
who hold that the work still shows a high degree of doctrinal coherence, 
stating that “it expresses a reasonably coherent system of thought, which 
can have represented the shared beliefs of a community, and is hardly 
adequately described as an unmethodical collection of disparate quota- 
tions??? On a similar note, Gaffron concluded that Gos. Phil. “ist weder 


John D. Turner and Anne McGuire; NHS 44; Leiden: Brill, 1997], 70). Herbert Schmid has 
taken up Schenke’s later position while seeing a greater degree of coherence and plan to 
the composition of the compilation that constitutes Gos. Phil. as we know it (see Schmid, 
Die Eucharistie, 9). 

24 See M.L. Turner, Gospel According to Philip; M.L. Turner, “On the Coherence.” 

25 M.L. Turner, Gospel According to Philip, 256. 

26 M.L. Turner, Gospel According to Philip, 257. 

27 M.L. Turner, Gospel According to Philip, 259. 

28 Einar Thomassen, “How Valentinian is the Gospel of Philip?” in The Nag Hammadi 
Library After Fifty Years: Proceedings of the 1995 Society of Biblical Literature Commemo- 
ration (ed. John D. Turner and Anne McGuire; NHS 44; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 252. 

29 Thomassen, “How Valentinian,” 252. 

30 Thomassen, “How Valentinian,’ 279. Thomassen mentions three possible, and not 
mutually exclusive, explanations for the literary character of the text: (1) “A process of 
excerpting and compilation from older written sources”; (2) the text may be “a series of 
personal notes made by an individual writer, either for the purpose of oral expansion in 
a sermon or a teaching situation, or as materials for a written work’; or, as Thomassen 
deems likely, (3) the text might have been “rearranged at a stage subsequent to its original 
composition by a redactor, or even by a scribe arbitrarily displacing passages in the 
text.” Thus, according to Thomassen, the version of Gos. Phil. that has come down to us 
might be “the outcome of several successive stages of excerpting, collecting, independent 
note-composition, redaction and scribal confusion” (ibid., 252-253). See also David 
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ein Florilegium gnostischer Sprüche und Gedanken noch ein Brief oder 
eine Abhandlung im strengen Sinne?! while arguing that its style, as 
well as its "einheitliche Denkstruktur und Bilderwelt" indicates that Gos. 
Phil. is the work of a single author, “дег sich verschiedenartigen Tradi- 
tionsstoffes bedient, ihn aber mit persónlicher Hand, wenn auch nicht 
immer glücklich und überzeugend, gestaltet??? But how textually inco- 
herent is Gos. Phil.? Grant suggested early on that it seemed like the lack 
of arrangement in Gos. Phil. could be intentional? and this suggestion 
was later taken up by Isenberg, who in his doctoral dissertation argued 
that much of Gos. Phil. consists of parts that have been intentionally dis- 
joined and distributed to various positions in the text by a compiler- 
editor.” 

The individual scholar’s stance with regard to these questions has nat- 
urally also to a significant degree influenced the interpretation of Gos. 
Phil’s contents. Bentley Layton, for example, claims that “it would be mis- 
leading to reconstruct a single theological system” from the entire Gos. 
Phil. since in his opinion the text is an anthology representing “probably 
more than one Valentinian theological perspective”? Therefore, Layton 
argues, “individual groups of excerpts” are better “studied in isolation, 
with comparison of other works or fragments of Valentinianism or of 
classic gnosticism.”*° Layton thinks it is probably only “through an inad- 
vertence" that "the excerpts are not divided from one another" in the 
manuscript.?7 

For the scholar seeking to understand the doctrinal contents and 
function of the text there are, however, serious problems connected 
with treating the text as a collection of excerpts.?? Michael Williams has 


Н. Tripp, “The ‘Sacramental System’ of the Gospel of Philip,” in Studia Patristica 17: The 
8th International Conference on Patristic Studies met in Oxford from 3 to 8 Sept. 1979 (ed. 
Elisabeth A. Livingstone; StPatr 17:1; Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1982), 251-260, esp. 251- 
252, who regards the text as a collection of "sermon notes? 

?! Gaffron, Studien, 220. 

32 Gaffron, Studien, 220. 

55 Grant, “Two Gnostic Gospels, 3. 

34 See Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 30-37, as well as Isenberg, “Introduction,” 133-134. 

35 Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 326. 

36 Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 326. Layton characterises the text as “a Valentinian 
anthology containing some one hundred short excerpts taken from various other works,” 
although admitting that these works "have not been identified, and apparently they do 
not survive" (ibid., 325). 

37 See Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 327. 

38 Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley even characterises Schenke's division of the text into 
numbered sayings as a “violation of the text" (Buckley, “Conceptual Models,” 4167). 
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argued that the task of dividing the text into various groups of excerpts is 
methodologically problematic, and that “our best hope probably remains 
with understanding the text as we have it. The existence of the text 
itself justifies the working assumption that for its composer it somehow 
‘held together’ and was not merely a collection of mutually contradictory 
teachings??? 

Finally, some scholars have in fact argued in favour of the document 
as we have it as a complete literary work that is both textually and 
doctrinally coherent.“ Soren Giversen has pointed to the fact that the 
damaged state of the manuscript may make it seem more incoherent 
than it really is, an especially pertinent comment considering the intricate 
nature of the textual and rhetorical structure of the surviving parts of 
the document. Giversen rejects the view that Gos. Phil. is a kind of 
florilegium. He argues, on the contrary, that the tractate is not only 
doctrinally coherent, but that it also has many compositional traits in 
common with other contemporary texts.*! Similar views concerning the 
doctrinal and textual coherence of the tractate have also been argued 
by, among others, Gerald Borchert, Edward Rewolinski, Jorunn Jacobsen 
Buckley, and Louis Painchaud.” 

For the purposes of the present analysis, I have chosen to treat Gos. 
Phil. as a coherent composition, with a coherent theology. This approach 
also implies a reluctance to dismiss problematic passages by appeals to 
redactional layers or different sources. I tend to agree with Giversen 
that there is indeed a high degree of probability that several keys to the 


39 Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”, 150. Williams has also argued that Gos. Phil. 
displays “a rather tight theological consistency" (Michael Allen Williams, “Realized 
Eschatology in the Gospel of Philip” ResQ 14 [1971]: 2). 

40 See, e.g, Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, esp. 22-34; Buckley, “Conceptual Models"; 
Painchaud, *La composition? 

41 See Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, esp. 16-34. Without arguing for any direct influence, 
Giversen finds the text to be comparable to Hebrews, as well as the writings of Philo 
and Clement of Alexandria, in terms of rhetorical style and composition (see Giversen, 
Filipsevangeliet, 33). 

42 See, esp., Borchert, "Literary Arrangement"; Rewolinski, "Sacramental Language"; 
Buckley, “Conceptual Models"; Painchaud, “La composition’, but see also Klaus Ko- 
schorke, “Die ‘Namen’ im Philippusevangelium: Beobachtungen zur Auseinandersetzung 
zwischen gnostischem und kirchlichem Christentum, ZNW 64 (1973): 308 n. 5; Régine 
Charron and Louis Painchaud, “‘God is a Dyer: The Background and Significance of 
a Puzzling Motif in the Coptic Gospel According to Philip (CG 1,3)? Mus 114 (2001): 
43 n. 6; Thomassen, “How Valentinian,” 252. Thomassen takes as his starting point “the 
hypothesis that Gos. Phil. contains a coherent doctrine representing a single form of 
Valentinianism.” 
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understanding of the text have been lost in the manuscripts many lacu- 
nae, and that mistaken reconstructions have led to further misinterpre- 
tations. The focus will therefore be purely on the poetics of Gos. Phil. as a 
coherent text in the form in which it has been preserved in Nag Ham- 
madi Codex П, and not on some hypothetical original or source(s).? 
Louis Painchaud has argued that in order to perform a literary analy- 
sis of Gos. Phil. one has to work on the basis of the hypothetical Greek 
original.“ However, as argued in chapter 1, and in line with the present 
study's focus on the perspective of the reader as outlined in chapter 2, 
there is no reason not to perform a literary analysis on the basis of our 
preserved Coptic text. The latter approach would also seem to have the 
advantage of being the less hypothetical venture of the two. 

This is not to say that I do not think it is possible, or even probable, that 
the text may have gone through a long history of redactional change and 
augmentation. The very nature of the textual composition of the tractate 
invites changes in light of contemporary theology.? This is especially 
the case considering the mystagogical emphasis of the tractate, since, 
in order to stay relevant, the tractate would need to stay in tune with 
contemporary ritual practice.*° We should therefore not be surprised 
to find references to practice and theology datable relatively close to 
the time of the production of the manuscript, while at the same time 
preserving considerably older layers. In any case, what we have is a Coptic 
document that may be analysed on its own terms. A reader encountering 
this Coptic text in the fourth, or even fifth century," would encounter 
it as a single text, even a text that bore the name "The Gospel according 
to Philip" (пеуаггемом пкахтафіміппос). З We should therefore give the 
text the benefit of the doubt and try to understand it as a whole before 
we start to dissect it. 


43 See the discussion in chapter 1. 

44 See Painchaud, “La composition,” 36-37. 

^ Cf Larry W. Hurtado, Lord Jesus Christ: Devotion to Jesus in Earliest Christianity 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2003), 538. 

46 See, e.g., Bradshaw, Search for the Origins, 91-92. 

47 As argued in chapter 1, we know even less concerning the date the manuscript was 
buried than we do concerning its date of production. Proposals in this regard amount to 
little more than speculation. 

48 Gos. Phil. 86.18-19. 
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2.2. Scriptural Intertextuality 


As Robert McL. Wilson has noted, Gos. Phil’s references to the New Tes- 
tament "range from clear and unmistakable quotations down to echoes 
which may appear significant to one scholar yet unimportant, or even 
non-existent, to another"? Unlike Exeg. Soul, none of Gos. Phil's quo- 
tations and paraphrases of Scripture are introduced by explicitly naming 
the source, and the allusions are usually “worked into the context as if [the 
author] were a man steeped in the Scriptures, to whom their language and 
phrases came as a natural vehicle for the expression of his ideas,” as Wil- 
son puts it.” Another difference in relation to Exeg. Soul. is that not only 
do we not find a single quotation specifically identified as being from any 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, but there does not seem to be any direct 
quotations of these texts at all,?! although there are abundant allusions to 
them, and especially to Genesis.” 

As for the New Testament texts, Grant noted already in 1960 that 
Gos. Phil. uses the Gospels of Matthew and John extensively,” and sev- 
eral scholars have later noted that Gos. Phil. shows a clear preference 
for Matthew among the synoptic gospels.** In an overview of Gos. Phil's 
use of the synoptic tradition, Christopher Tuckett concludes that apart 
from the use of the Lukan parable of the Good Samaritan,” all the syn- 
optic allusions can be explained as deriving from Matthew; and he 
agrees with Wilson that the tractate shows a preference for Matthew and 


4 Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 6; cf. also Eric Segelberg, “The Gospel of Philip and 
the New Testament; in The New Testament and Gnosis: Essays in Honour of Robert 
McL. Wilson (ed. A.H.B. Logan and A.J.M. Wedderburn; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1983), 
205-206. 

5° Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 7. 

51 See Segelberg, “The Gospel of Philip,” 204. 

52 As Segelberg puts it, “These references clearly show that the author or authors of 
the Gospel of Philip had access to basic Old Testament teaching about the beginning of 
the world and of the elect people of God in Abraham” (Segelberg, “The Gospel of Philip, 
204). 

53 Grant, “Two Gnostic Gospels,’ 5. See also Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 7. 

54 See, e.g., Robert McL. Wilson, “The New Testament in the Nag Hammadi Gospel 
of Philip” NTS 9 (1963): 291-294; Gaffron, Studien, 32-54; Segelberg, “The Gospel of 
Philip,’ 205. 

55 Gos. Phil. 78.7-10, referring to Luke 10:34. 

56 See Tuckett, Nag Hammadi, 81; see also 74, and Christopher M. Tuckett, “Synoptic 
Traditions in Some Nag Hammadi and Related Texts,” VC 36:2 (1982): 178. Tuckett even 
expresses doubts that Gos. Phil. has derived its reference to the Good Samaritan directly 
from the Gospel of Luke, and suggests that it might just as well have known the parable 
independently of the complete gospel (see Tuckett, Nag Hammadi, 80). 
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John among the four Gospels.” As we shall see in the following analysis, 
however, Gos. Phil. also seems to allude to several distinctly Lukan pas- 
sages aside from the parable of the Good Samaritan.?? In addition it has 
been acknowledged that there are multiple references to the Johannine 
writings (John and 1]John), as well as several Pauline (Romans, 1 and 
2 Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians), Pseudo-Pauline (Hebrews), and 
Catholic (1 Peter) Epistles.” Scholars have in fact detected references to 
a wide range of New Testament texts in Gos. Phil. Wilson mentions Eph- 
esians, Colossians, and Thessalonians as among the few texts to which he 
could not detect references,” while Gaffron finds no evidence for the use 
of Acts, the Pastoral or Catholic epistles, or Revelation.®! As we shall see 
in the following analysis, however, there are in fact indications of the use 
of most of these. 


3. ANALYSIS OF MAJOR BLENDS 


In the previous chapter we saw how the conceptual blend THE SOUL Is A 
WOMAN is fundamental to the rhetoric of Exeg. Soul and how it interacts 
crucially with various scriptural intertexts and other conceptual blends. 
In the present chapter I will approach Gos. Phil. from a similar angle 
and investigate the function of certain key conceptual blends and their 
interrelations. Analogous to the previous chapters focus on the blend 
THE SOUL IS A WOMAN, the main focus here will be on that of THE 
CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST. 

One of the main obstacles to a coherent analysis of Gos. Phil. is the 
highly intricate web of interconnections among its many conceptual 
and intertextual blends. I have already mentioned the phenomenon that 
many of the themes and discussions running through the tractate seem 
to have been cut up into pieces and distributed variously around the trac- 
tate. Whether or not Isenberg’s theory that this arrangement is that of a 


57 See Tuckett, Nag Hammadi, 81 n. 295; Tuckett, “Synoptic Traditions,” esp. 177-178; 
Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 7; Wilson, “The New Testament,’ 291. 

58 The overwhelming majority of scholars recognise the fact that Gos. Phil. refers to 
the canonical gospels. An exception to this rule is Richard Longenecker, who thinks Gos. 
Phil. is probably independent of the canonical gospels (see Richard N. Longenecker, The 
Christology of Early Jewish Christianity [London: SCM Press, 1970], 82). 

59 See, e.g., Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 7; Wilson, "Ihe New Testament? 

60 See Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 7. 

6 See Gaffron, Studien, 54-55, 59. 
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compiler-editor is correct or not, this literary structure necessitates, as 
Michel Desjardins has pointed out, "that the work must be treated as a 
whole. Yet one pericope cannot be understood necessarily by setting it 
into its immediate context. Accordingly, the full meaning of each peri- 
cope ... must be determined by examining the relevant issues in the 
entire work? There are complex linkages between the various themes 
and discussions that run considerably deeper than the level of catchword 
connections or thematic overlap. The complexity and multidimensional- 
ity of these connections not only present an obstacle to our understand- 
ing ofthe tractate, but also complicate the attempt to make a linear expo- 
sition and explication of it. Pressing such a multidimensional tractate 
into a linear one-dimensional format for the purposes of academic anal- 
ysis inevitably involves a reduction of its complexity, and also leads to 
some repetition, as a considerable number of passages function within 
several of the discourses that make up Gos. Phil's web of signification. 


3.1. The Christian as a Christ 


The identification of the individual Christian with Christ is a central 
theme in Gos. Phil. and seems to be a premise underlying much of its 
rhetoric. The most direct statement of this identification occurs at the 
end of an important passage referring to Christian initiation, where the 
fully initiated person is described with the words, "this one is no longer 
а [Christian], but a Christ” (пає rap оүкєтї ov[xeu]cr[i]anoc ne ara 
оүхрс пе). 

In the present section we shall see how the conceptual blend THE 
CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST serves a similar function in Gos. Phil. to that of 
THE SOUL IS A WOMAN in Exeg. Soul. The present tractate is, however, a 
considerably more complex composition than Exeg. Soul, and has a much 
greater tendency to use framing inputs from the same ICMs in different 
blends, and it is more prone to link together blends in intricate ways. 
Moreover, in contrast to the single-scope blend THE SOUL IS А WOMAN in 


62 Michel В. Desjardins, Sin in Valentinianism (SBLDS 108; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1990), 92. 

$ As Isenberg has noted, a description of the contents of Gos. Phil. “is complicated by 
the eccentric structure, by the many lacunae, by the diverse locations of statements on 
any one topic, and by the numerous and varied subjects of interest in which it appears to 
delight" (Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel," 37-38). 

64 Gos. Phil. 67.26-27. See below for an analysis. 
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Exeg. Soul, the blend THE CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST is a double-scope one. 
This means that while Exeg. Soul draws on the woMAN ICM to supply 
framing structure to the blend and subsequent significant backwards 
projections to the soul-input, and not the other way around, we shall see 
that in Gos. Phil’s blend THE CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST it is of fundamental 
importance that the process works in both directions. Taken together, 
these traits make for far more complex interpretive processes in Gos. Phil. 
than those encountered in Exeg. Soul. 

The passage quoted above concerning the Christian becoming a Christ 
sets up a conceptual blend of the initiated Christian and Christ as shown 
in fig. 18. This blend will be the main focus of the following analysis. As 
already mentioned, this is a conceptual blend ofthe double-scope variety, 
which means that each of the two inputs provides important structure at 
various points throughout the tractate that may cause a reinterpretation 
of them both. As will be shown in the following analysis, this conceptual 
integration network is fleshed out throughout Gos. Phil. by means of 
complex intertextual and conceptual blending. 

Several important questions present themselves at this point. Implicit 
in the abovementioned blend lies the need to consider the question ofthe 
properties ofthe Christ input space in order to grasp its potential implica- 
tions. We may say that the sentence identifying the Christian with Christ 
activates certain aspects of the reader's knowledge of what we may term 
the concept of Christ. That is to say, the sentence activates certain prop- 
erties of this ICM in the readers long-term memory depending upon 
the context in which it is brought to mind,® and it primes the rest of the 
ICM for potential subsequent activation.” It is an inherent feature of this 
point of view that the Curist ICM would to some degree be constructed 
differently by each individual reader. Its various aspects would thus also 
have different potential for activation, causing potentially different inter- 
pretations. The CunisT ICM would, for instance, have been interpreted 
differently depending on the readers knowledge and memory of Scrip- 
ture, creeds, exegetical tractates and traditions, experienced ritual prac- 
tice, and various forms of catechetical and mystagogical instruction. The 
interpretation of what it means for the initiated Christian to have become 
a Christ would therefore be differently construed according to a reader's 


$5 For the distinctions between single-, double-, and multiple-scope blends, and the 
notion of Idealized Cognitive Models (ICMs), see chapter 2. 

$6 Cf. Gibbs, “Prototypes.” 

67 For the notion of “priming,” see chapter 2. 
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prior knowledge ofthe cognitive models called upon in the reading ofthe 
text. This thus illustrates the individual and context-dependent nature of 
the activation of a reader's knowledge of the relevant cognitive models 
when prompted by particular integration networks. In this case, what 
intertextual and conceptual knowledge, which mental images, will be 
brought to the reader's mind by the reference to Christ will of neces- 
sity vary, as will the features that are projected to the blend to mutually 
reframe the concepts ofthe Christian and Christ in a reading of Gos. Phil. 

The construction of such interpretive blends is not only dependent 
on the readers prior knowledge of Christ, but is of course also shaped 
by the tractates rhetoric. Of prime importance in this regard is the 
manner in which a number of conceptual, intertextual, and intratextual 
blends is cued and combined throughout the text. Here it must again be 
emphasised that Gos. Phil. gives its readers rather free reins with regard 
to the construction, combination, and running of these blends, as many 
of the blends in Gos. Phil., and the inferences they create, are left unstated 
for the reader to make on his or her own.® It is basically this openness 
which has made it so difficult for modern scholars to get a firm grip on 
Gos. Phil. It is an openness that makes for a potentially very wide and 
diverse range of interpretations, especially among readers who are far 
removed from, and lack knowledge of, the tractates original context(s), 
as modern treatments of Gos. Phil. amply attest to. 


3.1.1. Christology and Anthropology 


With regard to the statement that the initiated Christian has become a 
Christ, the central issue is one of Christology. In cognitive terms this 
entails a question of the contents of the Curist ICM as it is presupposed 
by Gos. Phil. It further raises the issue of how the ICM is utilised in a 
triggering of interpretive blends. Which elements of the CHRIsT ICM 
are called upon and projected to the interpretive blend to enlighten the 
reader's understanding of the anthropology of the individual Christian? 
And in what ways are the Curist ICM itself affected by the blend? Since 
the specific nature of the projection is not specified in the passage in 
question, and we lack any firm knowledge of the extra-textual context 
of Gos. Phil., such as its date and provenance,” we have to infer which 


$8 Cf. Painchaud, “La composition’ and the discussion below. 
© Although one might get the impression from recent scholarship that Gos. Phil. can 
be confidently classified as a “Valentinian” text, the fact remains that we really do not 
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elements are involved on the basis of information gained from other 
parts of Gos. Phil., and on the basis of intra- and intertextual cues found 
there. As we shall see, Gos. Phil. is a tractate that expresses its underlying 
Christology in a variety of ways, and to uncover this Christology we need 
to interpret a wide range of blends. 

The conceptual blend of Christ and the Christian initiate is not meta- 
phorical in the strict sense. Since both input spaces project structure to 
the blended space, they are both framing inputs, and the inferences cre- 
ated in the blend are projected backwards to both inputs, not just to one 
of them. The concept of the Christian is illuminated by the concept of 
Christ, but at the same time the opposite is also true.” Not only may the 
reader's experience of ritual initiation, and of bodily experience in gen- 
eral, inform his or her understanding of Christ, but Gos. Phil’s references 
to Christ's baptism, for example, may also help the reader to conceptu- 
alise his or her own experience of baptism and chrismation.^! Moreover, 
the reader's own experience of baptism and chrismation also creates a 
frame of reference with regard to the understanding of the baptism of 
Christ in the river Jordan. In what follows we shall see how Gos. Phil's 
descriptions and discussions of Christ's names, titles, constitution, birth, 
death, baptism, and other works or deeds may inform our understanding 
of the tractates underlying sacramental soteriology. 

Before we do that, however, we need to consider the basic anthro- 
pology underlying the tractate, that is, its basic views concerning the 
constitution of the human being. Gos. Phil. seems to presuppose a rel- 
atively simple constitution of body and soul, and no division of the latter 
into separate parts seems to be implied. There is not much direct infor- 
mation concerning the human soul in Gos. Phil., but we do learn that 
“1 is a valuable thing, and it has come to be in a contemptible body" 
(оүгов eyTaciny rie acayone eNNOYCMMA eque). Moreover, the trac- 


have any firm knowledge concerning either its geographical or sectarian provenance, or 
its date. See the discussion in section 4, below. 

70 This is thus a double-scope blend rather than а single-scope one. As DesCamp and 
Sweetser put it, “Double scope blends, like single scope blends, involve inputs ... with 
different organizing frames. The more one feels that a single inputs inferential structure 
dominates in the final blend, the more a given cognitive construction will feel like a 
metaphor, or single scope blend" (DesCamp and Sweetser, “Metaphors for God, 223, 
emphasis in original). 

7! [n this study the term "chrismation" is used to denote any application of chrism 
(cf. E.C. Whitaker, Documents of the Baptismal Liturgy [3d ed.; revised by Maxwell 
E. Johnson; Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 2003], 308). 

72 Gos. Phil. 56.25-26. 
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tate emphasises that the state of one’s soul is important, pointing out that 
a proper “disciple of God" (м^өнтнс йпмоүте) will not be deceived by 
"the bodily forms” (мморфн Ncwmatixy), but will see “the condition of 
each one’s soul” (тлімеєсіс птецўүхн Moya noya).7? In addition to the 
body and the soul, however, there is also the spirit (пн / луғбџо), but 
where the latter enters into the picture is not immediately apparent, nor 
is it easy to discern the relationship between it and the soul. Is the spirit 
to be regarded as a part of the human constitution to begin with, or is it 
rather a gift received in connection with ritual initiation? It is also worth 
noting that although the text employs the terms puyy ({үхн) and луєбца. 
(rà), a term such as мобс is absent, and the word ent, which is often 
used as an equivalent in Coptic, does not seem to be used in this sense 
in Gos. Phil.”* It is thus a rather simple anthropology that seems to be 
presupposed by Gos. Phil. and its discourse is distinctly non-technical. 
There are no detailed discussions on either the human soul or its rela- 
tionship with the body, nor of a human spirit and its relationship to the 
soul. As we shall see, however, the text rather confusingly uses the terms 
"body" (o@ua), "flesh" (64Q&), “soul” (apvy1), and "spirit" (луєбцоа) in 
several different senses for different purposes in different contexts. We 
will return to the several ways in which these terms are used as we pro- 
ceed. 

The Christology of Gos. Phil. draws to a considerable extent on the 
Gospel of John, and we will see that certain passages, such as the pro- 
logue, the discourse on the bread of life, and the Nicodemus dialogue, 
are fundamental. Secondarily, it seems to draw on Hebrews, Revelation, 
the Johannine epistles, and several of the Pauline epistles. The synoptic 
material primarily from Matthew, but also from Luke, cited and alluded 
to by Gos. Phil. seems to be interpreted primarily from the perspective 
given by the abovementioned material. 


73 Gos. Phil. 81.1-6. 
74 The Coptic word eur can be used as an equivalent not only of the Greek voóc, but 
also of xagdia (cf. Crum 714a; Rubenson, The Letters of St. Anthony, 69 п. 1). 
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3.1.2. The Names and Titles of Christ 


Christ is referred to in a number of ways in Gos. Phil? Apart from 
“Christ” (пехс),/9 “Jesus” (ic), and “Jesus Christ” (ic nxc),? he is also 
called “the Nazarene” (razapumoc ог nnazœpaioc),? “Saviour” (co- 
тнр),80 “Lord” (xoeic),?! “Messiah” (uecciac),? “perfect man" (rexeioc 
PPox46),? “the Son of Man" (паунрє проме), “the Son of God" (паунрє 
мпноуте),? “the Son" (понре),8% and “Pharisatha” (apicaea),®” the lat- 
ter being explained as a Syriac term meaning “the one who is spread out” 
(пєтпора) євох).® 

In cognitive terms, then, these names and titles сап all be said to 
activate mental spaces that are connected to different aspects of the same 
CunisT ICM. Gos. Phil. gives outright explanations of the significance 
of some of them, like “the Nazarene” and “Pharisatha” while most are 
used without direct explanation. In the following analysis we will see how 
some of these titles function in the rhetoric of the text. 


75 Те following names and titles all seem to refer to the same character (cf. Franz- 
mann, Jesus, 34-35, 50 n. 3). Contrary to certain scholars (see, e.g., Bernard Barc, “Les 
noms de la triade dans l'Évangile selon Philippe; in Gnosticisme et Monde Hellénistique: 
Actes du Colloque de Louvain-la-Neuve (11-14 mars 1980) [ed. Julien Ries, et al.; Publi- 
cations de l'Institut Orientaliste de Louvain 27; Louvain-la-Neuve: Institut Orientaliste, 
1982], 361-376, who argues that “Jesus,” "the Nazarene,” and "Christ" refer to different 
manifestations of the Saviour), I see no reason to suppose that, e.g., “Jesus” and “Christ” 
are to be regarded as different entities in Gos. Phil. 

76 The spelling varies: nxe: Gos. Phil. 52.19; 56.9; 61.30; 62.15; nexe: Gos. Phil. 55.6, 11; 
56.13; 62.9; 68.17; 71.19; 74.15-16; next: Gos. Phil. 62.10; 68.20; 69.6-7; nexpc: Gos. Phil. 
52.35; 56.4, 7; 62.12; 70.13. 

77 The spelling varies: ic: Gos. Phil. 56.5; 57.2; 62.10, 13, 16; 63.21; 71.12; 73.23; 77.1, 
7; 83.16; 1: Gos. Phil. 57.28; 63.24; 70.34; inc: Gos. Phil. 56.6; wc: Gos. Phil. 62.8; 73.15; 
inc: Gos. Phil. 62.9. 

78 Gos. Phil. 80.1. 

7 miazapunoc: Gos. Phil. 56.12; 62.11, 14-15, 16; mNazwpaioc: Gos. Phil. 62.8, 9. 

80 Gos. Phil. 64.3. 

8! Gos. Phil. 55.34, 37; 56.16; 59.7, 24; 62.6; 63.25; 64.10; 67.27; 68.6-7; 74.25; 78.22, 
25; 81.16. In one instance, however, at 68.27, it may be used as a reference to God. 

82 Gos. Phil. 56.8-9; 62.8, 11. 

83 тємос рраме: Gos. Phil. 55:12; 60.23-24; тєлєїос pp@ue: Gos. Phil. 58.20-21; 75.19, 
20-21; 80.4. 

84 Gos. Phil. 63.29-30; 76.1-2, 2-3; 81.14-15, 15-16, 16-17, 17-18, 18-19, 19. 

85 Gos. Phil. 78.20-21. 

86 паунрє is clearly used to designate Christ at Gos. Phil. 53.30; 54.7; 59.11-12; 67.20; 
74.17, 23. 

87 Gos. Phil. 63.22-23. 

88 Gos. Phil. 63.22-23. 
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3.1.3. The Constitution of Christ 


A christological term of considerably greater complexity in this tractate 
than those mentioned above, however, is “the Logos / Word" (плогос). In 
cognitive terms, the Logos seems to be a highly significant constituent 
part of the Christ ICM as it is constructed and reflected in Gos. Phil.,9? 
but its function is not immediately apparent. 


3.1.3.1. Christs True Nature 

Indeed, the status and function of the Logos is one of the most interesting 
and puzzling aspects of Gos. Phil., albeit one that has attracted surpris- 
ingly little scholarly attention. We find Gos. Phil's first direct reference to 
the Logos in connection with the Eucharist, where we are told that it is 
to be identified with the "flesh" (capz) of Jesus.” Later, we come across 
it in an interpretation of the transfiguration story, where Gos. Phil. refers 
to ^his Logos" (neqxoroc) and says about Jesus that, 


NTAqOYMNE EBOA Ree єт[оүм^а)]бибом NNay epoq нентс м[^е лє TH] POY 
AqOYMNE EBOA Nay aq[oyowe] євох N[N]NOG ewe моб aqoyw([Ne €BoA] 
NNKOYEl гос KOYEL ^ҷо[үомә євох NR]arreXoc ewe arreXoc aya йрромє 
гас POME ETBEMAEL ATIEYAOTOC ^ҷгопҷ єоүом мм ?0€lN€ MEN ayNay 
epoq єүмєєүє XENSY мәү єрооү MMIN MMOOY «АХА NTAPEGOYMNE EBON 
ммєҷм^өнтнс гммоүєооү ?LXMITTOOY NEYO AN NKOYEl ^ҷа)пє NNOG AAAA 
NTAQPMMAOHTHC NNOG ҳєк^Ас €YNà.0)G6MG0M NN2Y єроҷ €q0 NNOG 


it was as [they would] be able to see him that he appeared. [АП these 
(ways),] he apeared to them. He [appeared] to [the] great as great. He 
[appeared] to the small as small. He [appeared to the] angels as angel and 
to the men as man. Therefore his Logos hid itself from everyone. Some 
saw him thinking that they saw themselves, but when he appeared to his 
diciples in glory upon the mountain he was not small, he became great, 
but he made the disciples great so that they might be able to see him being 
great. (Gos. Phil. 57.30-58.10) 


Although this passage might be based on, and refer the reader to, any of 
the synoptic accounts of the transfiguration,”! it seems to be the Lukan 
account, which is the only one that mentions Jesus “glory” (óga / oov), 
that is the primary reference here, as Luke tells us specifically that the 
disciples Peter, John and James saw Christ's “glory?” 


39 Tt should be noted, however, that the word плогос is also used at least three times 
to refer simply to the word of Scripture (Gos. Phil. 80.5; 83.11; 84.8). 

90 Gos. Phil. 57.6. See below for further discussions of this important passage. 

?! Luke 9:28-36; Matt 17:1-9; Mark 9:2-10. 

92 Luke 9:32. That it was Peter, John, and James who witnessed the transfiguration is 
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In Gos. Phil's account of what actually transpired in the transfigura- 
tion, the Logos is presented as a part of Christ’s constitution that was 
normally kept hidden from view. We are told that it was hidden as long 
as people, including his disciples, were unable see Jesus' true appearance, 
which thereby implies that the Logos was an integral part of his true 
being and appearance. Significantly, however, the Logos was kept hidden 
according to the principle that like sees like,” and thus the Logos was hid- 
den from view until the disciples became like Jesus. Normally, however, 
people did not see Jesus as he truly was, but according to their own status 
and abilities. It is significant that in what Gos. Phil. presents as the only 
exception to this rule, namely in the transfiguration, our tractate empha- 
sises that Jesus did not make himself (and hence “his Logos") visible to 
the disciples “in glory" (eÑnoyeooy) by making himself small, but rather 
by making them great." According to Gos. Phil., then, Jesus’ appear- 
ance to his disciples was as a reflection of themselves, and thus only by 
becoming truly like him could they see Jesus as he really was.?? This also 
recalls 1John 3:2, which, like Gos. Phil., makes the causal connection 
between becoming like Christ and seeing him as he is: “when he appears 
we shall become like him, for we shall see him as he is" (eqagyamovowe? 
€BOÀ TRNAQ)ODITe ENGINE HMOQ XETNNANAY єроҷ KaTAGE єтча)уооп NeHTC).”° 
Another passage that may be recalled in this context is Phil 3:21, where 
Jesus is described as “this one who shall change the body of our humil- 
ity into the likeness of the body of his glory" (паї єтмаауївє Ancona 
мпемеввіо єпєїчє Мпсама Hrieqeooy).?7 According to Gos. Phil., Jesus 


mentioned by all the synoptics (Matt 17:1; Mark 9:2; Luke 9:28). In Patristic interpretation 
the transfiguration is commonly interpreted as a revelation of the pre-existent Logos 
(see John Anthony McGuckin, The Transfiguration of Christ in Scripture and Tradition 
[Studies in the Bible and Early Christianity 9; Lewiston / Queenston: Edwin Mellen Press, 
1986], 110-111). According to Origen, as in Gos. Phil., Christ changes his appearance 
in accordance with the spiritual state of those who see him (see Origen, Comm. Matt., 
12.36-37). 

93 See the discussion below. 

°4 Majella Franzmann claims that the Logos is here “а kind of heavenly garment 
of glory which must hide itself in certain circumstances, so that Jesus can be seen" 
(Franzmann, Jesus, 35). However, Gos. Phil. only states that the Logos was hidden to those 
who were not like Jesus in power, it does not say that it had to be hidden in order for Jesus 
to be seen. A more plausible interpretation is thus that it only becomes visible to those 
who are like him. 

?5 “The disciples are able to see Jesus because he has created a situation of compatibil- 
ity, as Buckley puts it (Buckley, “Conceptual Models,’ 4172). 

96 8йу pavegwtf, бпою атф Eodueda, бть слроцеба adtov xabwe otw. 

97 бс цетооутцот!огь TO обшо тїс TAMELVMOEMS HUGV GVLMOEPOV TH ooo тйс 
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appeared to people as they would be able to comprehend him, which in 
this context means that they were only able to see him on their own level, 
and thus the only way to achieve a vision of the real Jesus, was to be made 
equal to him in greatness by Jesus himself. Then, and only then, was *his 
Logos" (пєҷлогос) visible. 

But what does it mean for the disciples to be able to see *his Logos"? 
Just prior to the passage cited above, Gos. Phil. identifies the Logos with 
Jesus flesh, stating that “his flesh is the Logos" (Treqca pz ne пхогос). To 
be able to see “his Logos,” then, should by extension refer to the ability to 
see and comprehend the nature of Jesus’ flesh, a flesh that was kept hidden 
from everyone who was not on the level of the glorified Jesus. When one 
reaches this level, however, “[If] you become Logos,” as Gos. Phil. puts 
it, “it is the Logos that will mix with you” (єк[аәма)] опє логос плогос 
neruxrae мімак).? The question of how to achieve this kind of equality 
with Jesus and his Logos is indeed one of Gos. Phil's main concerns. It 
involves acquiring his Logos as an important part of ones own being, 
as will be shown in detail below. First, however, we need to investigate 
further the identity and function of the Logos itself. 

In Gos. Phil., the Logos does not operate in isolation, but is intimately 
connected with the Holy Spirit and with mystagogy. The tractates most 
explicit statement of this relationship appears in the passage, already 
referred to above, which identifies Jesus flesh with the Logos: 

пєт^оүФм AN NTACAPZ ху маса MMACNOY митАчам? граї NEHTY ad T€ 
TEY4CapzZ ME плогос AY NEGCNOY ME ппм^ ETOYAAB 
“He who will not eat my flesh and drink my blood has not life in him?! 


What is it? His flesh is the Logos, and his blood is the Holy Spirit. 
(Gos. Phil. 57.4-7) 


The passage is mystagogical, in that it concerns the Eucharist,!°' but also 
exegetical, consisting as it does of an interpretation of one of Jesus’ state- 
ments in the Gospel of John. It is the words of Jesus from John 6:53-54 


ботс адтой. Cf. Cyril of Alexandria, Hom. Div. 9, where this passage is invoked in the 
context of the transfiguration. 

98 Gos. Phil. 57.6. 

?9 Gos. Phil. 78.34-79.1, and cf. 78.29-30. See below for discussion. 

100 Cf John 6:53-54. 

10! For the view that this passage refers to the Eucharist, see, e.g., Isenberg, “Coptic 
Gospel,” 197, 306; Gaffron, Studien, 180; Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 333; Schenke, Das 
Philippus-Evangelium, 234. Borchert, however, “finds it rather doubtful that this logion 
has a sacramental emphasis,’ on the grounds that the flesh and blood are identified with 
the Logos and the Holy Spirit (Borchert, “Literary Arrangement,’ 126 n. 4); Thomassen 
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that Gos. Phil. paraphrases here,'© but in order to see the rationale for the 
direct connection between the eucharistic flesh of Christ and the Logos, 
we should read this passage not only in conjunction with this Johannine 
passage, but also with John 1:14а: “the Word became flesh” (ô Aóyoc GEE 
&yéveo / пах aqpca pz). Gos. Phil. 57.4-7 may in fact be described as 
a blend of John 6:53-54 and John 1:14а (see fig. 19). 

This, however, is not the intertextual integration network that would 
be composed by a reader of Gos. Phil. 57.4-7.'° In a reading of this 
passage, what is shown as a blended space in this figure becomes itself 
an input space that calls up the two inputs from the Gospel of John. 
Moreover, the latter two intertextually triggered mental spaces from the 
Gospel of John are not likely to be confined purely to the directly evoked 
verses. Upon grasping the references to John 6:53-54, a reader well 
acquainted with John is likely to recall additional aspects of the discourse 
on Jesus as the bread of life in John 6:48-58. Similarly, upon realising the 
reference to the Johannine prologue, that input space will not likely be 
limited to 1:14a. The resulting interpretive blend thus has the potential 
to create wideranging inferences, as the possible emergent meanings far 
surpass the simple statement of Gos. Phil. 57.4-7. For what does this 
blend of the Fourth Gospel's prologue and bread of life discourse entail? 
What does it mean that the flesh of Jesus is directly identified as the 
Logos? For one thing it implies a direct link between Jesus' flesh and the 
preexistent Logos of John 1, at the same time as this flesh is identified with 
the Eucharist and the flesh of the Son of Man mentioned in John 6. Some 
of the possible entailments of such a readerly intertextual integration 
network based on Gos. Phil. 57.4-7 are shown in fig. 20. 


both argues in favour ofa eucharistic interpretation (Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 349), 
but also expresses his doubts, stating that "it remains uncertain" whether this passage 
refers to the Eucharist (Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 345); cf. also Sevrin, "Pratique et 
doctrine” 

102 This Johannine passage certainly establishes a eucharistic setting for this section in 
Gos. Phil. (cf. Strutwolf, Gnosis als System, 195). Although Schenke notes that, “Man darf 
ja nicht ohne weiteres voraussetzen, даб unser Autor—wie wir Modernen—in Joh 6,51b- 
58 einen Zusatz sieht, in dem das Symbol des Lebensbrotes, unter dem bis dahin Jesus 
selbst und seine Worte verstanden wurden, gewaltsam und massiv auf die Eucharistie 
umgebogen worden ist. Es ware ja durchaus móglich, даб er umgekehrt, tapfer und 
arglos, Joh 6,52b-58 von Joh 6,22-51a her interpretiert he comes to the conclusion 
that, “Im EvPhil insgesamt sind die Sakramente—mit Einschluf? der Eucharistie—ein 
so wichtiges Thema, daß in diesem Lichte der theoretisch mögliche Zweifel an der 
sakramentalen Auffassung von # 23b doch verstummen muf?" (Schenke, Das Philippus- 
Evangelium, 234). 

103 Cf the discussion of the blend at Exeg. Soul 134.28-29 in chapter 3. 
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A conspicuous aspect of Gos. Phil. 57.4-7, which we have yet to take 
into consideration, however, is the identification of Jesus blood with 
the Holy Spirit. What does this blend tell us concerning the status and 
function of the Holy Spirit? The identification of the Holy Spirit with the 
blood of Jesus must be seen in connection with several other descriptions 
of the Holy Spirit in Gos. Phil., as well as a range of important scriptural 
intertexts. Throughout Gos. Phil. the Holy Spirit is connected to such 
concepts as life, light, fire, blood, breath, wind, to motherhood and 
virginity, and sacramentally to both the chrism and the Eucharist. We 
will look closer at each one of these connections, but first, in order to 
gain a better understanding of the relationship between the Holy Spirit 
and the Logos, we should once again take the Johannine prologue into 
consideration. We see from the figure above that with Jesus' flesh being 
the Logos, and his blood the Holy Spirit, a possible inference from this 
blend is that the Holy Spirit is within the Logos in the same way as the 
life-which-is-light is within the Logos according to John 1:4, and as blood 
is within the flesh of the human body. 

As we shall see in what follows, the relationship between the Logos and 
the Holy Spirit is crucial to the Christology of Gos. Phil. and central to the 
understanding of the relationship and parallelism between Christ and the 
individual Christian. We saw that Gos. Phil. 57.4-7 described Jesus saying 
that those who do not eat his flesh and drink his blood do not have life 
in them. There is also another important Johannine intertext that must 
be taken into consideration with regard to the concept of having life in 
oneself, namely John 5:26: 

Noe TAP ETEYNTEMMT now? граї мента Tai ON T€ өє ENTAYT мпаунрє 
€TPeqko naq Anane граї ReuTq 04 

For as the Father has life in him, thus also he has given to the Son to have 
life in him. (John 5:26) 


It has been argued that this Johannine passage draws on the discourse in 
Wis 15:15-19 concerning the maker of idols who is unable to pass on his 
own “borrowed” life to the idols.!% In what follows we shall see that this 
passage from the Wisdom of Solomon is in fact alluded to elsewhere in 
Gos. Phil., and that the concept of the transfer of life from father to son 
is highly significant in Gos. Phil’s overall rhetoric. 


104 The Greek text reads: oneg yao ó nathe eet Сођу èv EavT, обтос жой TH vi 
ёдохеу Cory бувім Ev болоті. 

105 See Urban С. von Wahlde, “He Has Given to the Son to Have Life in Himself (John 
5,26), Bib 85:3 (2004): 409-412. 
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3.1.4. Procreation and Kinship 


Metaphors of procreation and kinship are indeed pervasive in Gos. Phil., 
and are used in most of its major discourses. 


3.1.4.1. Adam as Prototype 

Gos. Phil. refers to the account of the creation and fall of Man in Genesis 
in several ways to set up an antitype to Christ, and to explain the ultimate 
cause of the wrongs the Saviour comes to right, і.е., it is used as a 
background for the Christ event. The description of the creation of Man 
in Gen 2:7 is for instance employed in quite an original fashion by Gos. 
Phil. to argue that Adam had two mothers: 


AAAAM MAME €BOÀ ENTIAPOENOC CNTE EBOA гмппма aYM EBOA PUNKA? 
мпареємос 


Adam came into being from two virgins, from the spirit and from the 
virgin earth. (Gos. Phil. 71.16-18) 


Genesis 2:7 describes how Adam was formed “from the earth” (йл© тйс 
yijs) and given life by the inbreathing of “the breath of life" (луоту Gofjc). 
Gos. Phil. identifies the latter with the spirit, and in this way gets its “two 
virgins.” Moreover, since he came into being from two virgins, Adam has 
two mothers. We may infer that these “mothers” are not on the same level, 
however, since it is described on the previous page of the manuscript that 
what came into being from the spirit / breath was his “soul” (Yyxu). This 
passage also utilises Gen 2:7, but sets up a blend that also includes several 
other important Genesis passages, and offers the following intriguing 
exegesis: 

TYYXH әләм Ntacmone e[Blod eNNoynige necewmTp ne nnu[u]a 

n[e]wrayraaq naq Te Tequaay әү[41]!0 птеҷүүхн ayt naq нмоү[оме 

e]necua 17 ` 


It was from a breath that Adam's soul came into being. Its partner was the 
spirit. That which was given him was his mother. His soul was [taken] and 
he was given [life] in its place. (Gos. Phil. 70.22-26) 


106 ay[ . | is no longer visible on the photographs in the Facsimile Edition, but has 
been read in earlier photographs of the manuscript (see Layton and Isenberg, "Gospel 
According to Philip,’ 182). 

107 This reconstruction is my own (see discussion below for its rationale; for parallel, cf. 
Gos. Phil. 70.16-17). Schenke, in his 1997 critical edition, has Nnoy[....¢]mecua (Schen- 
ke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 50). Layton, following Schenkes 1959 reconstruction 
(Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959]”), has twov [nma є)песма (Layton and 
Isenberg, “Gospel According to Philip; 182). The rest of page 70 is unfortunately too 
damaged to allow any reliable reconstruction. 
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This passage not only refers to Gen 2:7, but also to 2:21-23 and 3:20. 
The first part, describing how the soul of Adam came into being from 
“a breath" (оуміче) and that its/ her partner was the spirit clearly recalls 
Gen 2:7. The further, and on the face of it puzzling, statement that Adam 
was given “his mother" is easily explained as Adam’s reception of the 
spirit, based on Gen 2:7, and by the statement, quoted above, that Adam 
came into being from two virgins, the spirit and the earth. Since Adam 
has the spirit as one of his two virgin mothers, and since the spirit is 
described as being given to him, it stands to reason that Adam was in 
fact given “his mother" when he was given the spirit.'°° The spirit is 
thus paradoxically at the same time both Adams mother and his soul's 
partner.'°? Moreover, with the spirit being specifically the mother of 
Adams soul, as this passage states it, his other mother, “the virgin earth” 
(пк^ә мпареєнос), may by extension be regarded simply as the mother 
of his body.'!° 


108 Thomassen, however, asserts that “the phrase u[e]wrayraaq . . . Tequaay cannot 
be correct” and suggests that some words might be missing, venturing as a possible 
emendation, n[e]NTayTaaq naq (євох eITNTCOpia ereraet) re Tequaay (Thomassen, The 
Spiritual Seed, 445). As Schenke points out, however, the manuscript reading is “in sich 
grammatisch und auch semantisch ohne Tadel” (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 
415). Nevertheless, Schenke, who, like Thomassen, interprets the text on the basis of 
“Valentinianism,” also has problems making sense of the text as it stands, and opts to 
change it. Schenke argues that one does not expect the text to go on from its identification 
of the spirit as the soul's partner to a statement concerning what the spirit is, but rather one 
concerning its origin or who gave it, concluding that, “wenn man diesen Satz im Kontext 
verstehen will, kommt man wohl nicht um die Diagnose einer Textverderbnis herum,” 
and suggests to change the text to r[e]wra (q) raa«, and translates “Der, (der) ihn ihm 
gegeben hat, war seine Mutter" (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 415). A description 
of the spirit is, however, exactly what I think we have here, and there is consequently no 
need to emend the text, which in my view makes good sense as it is. 

109 Although it is a feature that has often given its modern interpreters a hard time, 
sometimes even causing them to alter the preserved text (see above), Gos. Phil. seems to 
revel in paradoxes. See below for a discussion of how Gos. Phil's views on the Virgin Mary 
and Mary Magdalene parallels this motif of the spirit as both mother and partner. 

110 Both of these terms, “the spirit" (mma) and “the earth" (mag) are grammatically 
masculine in Coptic. In Greek, “the earth" (ñ үй) is feminine, while “the spirit" (tó 
луєйца) is neuter. In Hebrew and Syriac, however, both terms are feminine (see, e.g., 
Segelberg, “Antiochene Background,’ 220-221; Pétrement, A Separate God, 75). Refer- 
ence to Adam having been brought forth by the virgin earth is also found in, e.g., Ire- 
naeus, Haer. ПІ.21.10; Ephrem, HNat. 1,16 (see Robert Murray, Symbols of Church and 
Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradition [London: Cambridge University Press, 1975], 
145 n. 2); and in Jacob of Serugh (see Sebastian P. Brock, "Baptismal Themes in the Writ- 
ings of Jacob of Serugh,’ in Symposium Syriacum 1976: célebré du 13 au 17 septembre 1976 
au Centre Culturel “Les Fontaines" de Chantilly (France) [OrChrAn 205; Rome: Pontifi- 
cium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1978], 332). 
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The final part of the passage quoted above is somewhat more compli- 
cated. Adams үүхн is taken, and he is given something else in its place. 
Now, what was he given in return for his puyy? Unfortunately there is a 
lacuna at exactly this point in the manuscript. In 1959, Schenke proposed 
to reconstruct [nma є] песма, “[Geist] an ihrer Stelle? a reconstruction 
that was later adopted by, among others, Layton in his critical edition.!!! 
This reconstruction is problematic, however. In the first part of the pas- 
sage Adam is clearly given the spirit, but in the latter part it does not really 
make sense that it is "the spirit” (rma), which has just been identified as 
the soul’s “partner” (earp),!? which is given to Adam as a replacement 
for his soul (Yyxu). 

The idea that Adam's soul was taken from him is evidently an inter- 
pretation of the account of the creation of woman in Gen 2:21-23. The 
description of God taking Adams rib to create his female counterpart is 
here interpreted as his soul being taken away from him, an interpretation 
that finds support in the fact that Eve, as the female part of the original 
йудоолос, was often interpreted as originally being inside Біт, |З as we 
have also seen in our discussion of Exeg. Soul. Like in Exeg. Soul, the part 
taken out of the original дёудоолос̧ is also in Gos. Phil. interpreted as his 
soul. The novel twist in Gos. Phil. lies in what Adam is given in return. 
Gen 2:21 notes that the place from where Adams rib was taken is filled 
with flesh, but this does not seem to be relevant to Gos. Phil's interpreta- 
tion, and the lacuna in question is not large enough to reconstruct capz 
(*flesh").!!^ Instead, Gos. Phil. seems to focus on the fact that Gen 2:22 
says that Adam is given a woman in return, a woman that Adam in Gen 
3:20, after the fall, names “Eve,” “because she was the mother of all living” 
(OTL abr] UNTHE ладутоу vov Соутоу). In the Greek of the Septuagint, 
"Eve" is here rendered 7001, which means “Ше, and the Coptic equiv- 
alent of this is wne.'’° It thus seems likely that Adam is here given owe 
(“life”) in return for his soul, i.e., he is given Eve as described in Gen 2:22- 
23 and 3:20. I have therefore chosen to reconstruct the lacuna at Gos. Phil. 
70.26 accordingly as ayt naq NNoy[wne є)песма,, “he was given [life] in 


11 See note 107 above. 

112 Gos. Phil. 70.23-24. 

1? See, e.g., Kugel, Traditions of the Bible, 85-86; Murray, Symbols of Church and 
Kingdom, 83, 301-304. 

14 The Coptic equivalent aq is too short, and only attested at Gos. Phil. 80.27 in a very 
different context. The term capz, however, is used frequently throughout the text. 

115 See Crum 525b. 
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its/ her place"! Adam thus has one feminine aspect taken away from 
him and another one given back. His “soul” ({үхн) is taken and, if my 
reconstruction is correct, "life" (онг) is given in return. 

Here we should also take into consideration the fact that the Greek 
word yux ({үхн) not only denotes “soul,” but also “life? There is thus 
a potential play on words in this passage, where the tractate makes a 
point both of the connection between Eve, as the woman given Adam 
in return, and “Ше, and between the “soul” and "life?!" Thus in a 
polysemically based blend, Adams original life (his soul/life) is taken 
from him and a new "life" is given in return. This should probably 
not be taken too literally, but the juxtaposition between the taking of 
Adams original life and its replacement by a new one, would rather seem 
to highlight his loss of eternal life and its replacement by its earthly 
counterpart, і.е., mortality. Nevertheless, the passage may function on 
several levels simultaneously, as we will see below when we turn to 
consider the meaning of “life” and “death” in Gos. Phil. more broadly, and 
the tractates many parallelisms between the garden of Eden narrative and 
the life and deeds of Christ. It is, however, the latter, the life and deeds of 
Christ, which we will turn to first. 


3.1.4.2. The Conception and Birth of Christ 

A logical place to continue our analysis of the Christology of Gos. Phil. is 
with its views on Christ’s incarnation. Here the tractate is rather difficult 
to interpret. The first problem concerns the role of the Virgin Mary. That 
"Christ was born from a virgin" (гүхпєпєхс євох eNoymapeenoc)'!® is 
affirmed in a comparison with Adam, who, as we have seen, is alleged 
to have come into being from two virgins.!? Gos. Phil. also stresses the 
virginity of the Virgin Mary in connection with the birth of Christ in an 
apparently polemically slanted and rather tricky passage: 


TIEXEPOEINE X€aMapla (D €BOÀ PMMMNA ETOYAAB CEPTIAANACEE OY пєтоүхо 
MMOQ CECOOYN AN Ad) N?OOY єнє MENTACZINE (D €BOÀ PNCLIME Mapla T€ 
тп^рөємос ETEMMEAYNAMIC XAEMEC 


116 The giving of life is also nicely paralleled a few lines above where it is said of Christ 
that he shall come to those who have died and eqnat nay ймоүомә, “he will give them 
life” (Gos. Phil. 70.16-17). We shall return to this passage in detail below. 

117 The latter also seems to be the case in Gos. Phil. 53.6-9. 

18 Gos, Phil. 71.19. 

1? Gos. Phil. 71.16-17. 
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Some say that Mary conceived!” by the Holy Spirit. They are wrong. They 
do not know what they are saying. When did a female ever conceive by a 
female? “Mary is the virgin whom no power defiled??! 

(Gos. Phil. 55.23-28) 


The suggestion that the Virgin Mary conceived by the Holy Spirit is 
ridiculed by Gos. Phil. on the grounds that the Holy Spirit is female.!?? 
Since females do not conceive by females, argues Gos. Phil., the Virgin 
Mary cannot have conceived by the Holy Spirit." Mary is still to be 
referred to as a virgin, but this is in relation to the “powers” (лүнгмїс), 
and not in relation to Joseph,"^ whose actual fatherhood Gos. Phil. 
indeed seems to stress: 


120 (y: бу yaotol ëyew (cf. Matt 1:23). 


121 For this phrase, see also Hyp. Arch. 92.2-3. It may be worth noting that the Coptic 
word that is here translated as “defiled,” хори, is closely related to the word хор, which 
means “smear; or “anoint.” Considering the importance of the anointing in relation to 
sacramental begetting in Gos. Phil., the description of Mary's undefiled state in relation 
to the "powers" might thus conceivably be read as a pun on the anointing, in which 
case it may signify that Mary did not conceive by the Holy Spirit because she was not 
defiled/ smeared / anointed by any "power, including the Holy Spirit. See below for a 
discussion of the continuation of the passage in relation to Gos. Phil's views regarding 
Hebrews /Jews and apostles. 

122 Те concept of the Holy Spirit as female is shared by, e.g., the Gospel of the Hebrews 
(See Philipp Vielhauer and Georg Strecker, “Jewish-Christian Gospels” in Gospels and 
Related Writings [ed. Wilhelm Schneemelcher and R. McL. Wilson; vol. 1 of New Testa- 
ment Apocrypha; rev. ed.; Cambridge: James Clarke, 1991], 177; the relevant passage is 
cited in Origen, Comm. Jo., 2.12; Hom. Jer., 15.4; Jerome, Comm. Micah, 7.6; Commi. Is., 
40.9; Comm. Ezek., 16.13) and many early Syriac patristic sources, including Aphrahat 
and Ephrem (see Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 143; Pétrement, A Separate 
God, 75). 

13 According to Elaine Pagels, “Philip castigates those who believe that Jesus’ birth was 
an event that derived its significance from its uniqueness, a miraculous event in which a 
woman conceived by parthenogenesis” (Elaine H. Pagels, “Ritual in the Gospel of Philip, 
in The Nag Hammadi Library After Fifty Years: Proceedings of the 1995 Society of Biblical 
Literature Commemoration [ed. John D. Turner and Anne McGuire; NHS 44; Leiden: 
Brill, 1997], 285, and later in Elaine H. Pagels, “Irenaeus, ‘the Canon of Truth; and the 
Gospel of John: ‘Making a Difference’ Through Hermeneutics and Ritual,” VC 56 [2002]: 
357). That Gos. Phil. holds that Jesus was conceived parthenogenetically is also the view 
of Rewolinski, “Sacramental Language,” 77. It is quite clear, however, that it is not a theory 
of conception by parthenogenesis that is being confronted by Gos. Phil., but simply the 
idea that Mary conceived by the Holy Spirit (rather than by Joseph). Yet another idea has 
been presented by Brian McNeil, who argues on the basis of a rather late Christian Arabic 
Sibylline prophecy that if Jesus was born from two women he would be the Antichrist, 
and suggests that there might thus be “more to this logion than a sophisticated sneer at 
the illogical beliefs of the simple” (Brian McNeil, “New Light on Gospel of Philip 17? 
JTS 29 [1978]: 143-146, esp. 144). This parallel seems quite spurious, however (cf. the 
refutation of this theory in Strutwolf, Gnosis als System, 176 n. 133). 

124 See Ingvild Sælid Gilhus, The Nature of the Archons: A Study in Ше Soteriology of 
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avo w[equax]ooc an Nowxoeic  xenae[xor єте|ямпнує | enum 
хенеукта|Ч ймаү] N[K]EelIMT arxa гаплас aqxoo[c xenaeir] 


And the Lord [would] not [have] said, “my [father who is] in heaven,’ 
unless he had [another] father, but he would simply have said, “[my 
father] 125 (Gos. Phil. 55.33-36) 


Scripture is here invoked to argue in favour of Christ having more 
than one father. The allusion, as so often in Gos. Phil., is to the Gospel 


of Matthew," where Jesus repeatedly refers to “my father who is in 


heaven,”!”’ a phrase that is unique to Matthew among the four canonical 


gospels. That Christ has two fathers thus seems to imply the fatherhood 
of Joseph, a fatherhood which is also affirmed elsewhere in Gos. Phil. 
where Jesus is referred to directly as Joseph's seed. A biblical intertext 
that may be recalled here is Rom 1:3, where Paul describes Christ as one 
“who came into being from the seed of David according to the flesh” (tai 
ємт^чҷоопє EBOA гмпеспєрма NAAYELA KATACAPZ).!?? 

We have seen that Jesus is the “seed” of Joseph and that he is born by 
the Virgin Mary, who is a virgin only in relation to the “powers.” It is thus 
hard to resist the conclusion that in Gos. Phil’s view, Jesus had Mary and 
Joseph as his real earthly рагепіз. 39 But does this mean that Jesus was 


a Gnostic Treatise from Nag Hammadi (ССП, 4) (StOR 12; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1985), 92; Franzmann, Jesus, 49. Thomassen, although he describes the Demiurge as “the 
cosmic power par excellence; nevertheless holds him to be “the father of the Saviour’s 
material body,’ and argues that what Gos. Phil. asserts here “is not that Mary was not made 
pregnant by the Demiurge, but that in spite of that she was not defiled” (Thomassen, The 
Spiritual Seed, 92-93, Thomassen’s emphasis). Williams takes the use of the term “defiled” 
in this passage to indicate that Gos. Phil. holds sexual intercourse to be defiling in itself 
(see Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”, 294 n. 26). 

125 This part of the manuscript is heavily damaged, but on the basis of the preserved 
letters and Matt 16:17 the restoration of the passage is reasonably secure (cf. Giversen, 
Filipsevangeliet, 47 n. 9). 

26 For Gos. Phil’s preference for Matthew among the synoptic gospels, see, e.g., Tuckett, 
Nag Hammadi, 72-81. 

17 плет erenunnye (б лото по» б ду тоїс одоамоїс and variants); Matt 7:21; 10:32, 
33; 12:50; 16:17; 18:10, 19; cf. also Matt 15:13; 18:35. 

28 Gos. Phil. 73.9-15, esp. 14-15: weneqopoc ne we (“his seed was Jesus"), but cf. 
Thomassen, “How Valentinian? 268; The Spiritual Seed, 91, who holds “Joseph” to be 
simply a reference to the Valentinian demiurge, a possibility that has also been suggested 
by Strutwolf, Gnosis als System, 177. See below for a discussion of this passage. 

7? Rom 1:3 (yevouévov ёх onéguatos Aavió хато ойохо). By explicitly stating that 
Joseph's "seed" was Jesus, Gos. Phil. also recalls Gal 3:16, where Christ is directly identified 
as the “seed of Abraham.” This is interesting not least in light of the fact that Gal 3 is also 
triggered elsewhere in the tractate. 

130 СЕ Pagels, “Ritual,” 285; Pagels, “Irenaeus,” 357. 
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born from Mary complete with the Logos as his flesh and the Holy Spirit 
as his blood? Or was just the earthly man, the material body of Jesus, born 
in this way? After having affirmed Jesus' descent from David "according 
to the flesh,” in Rom 1:3, Paul continues in the next verse by describing 
Jesus as "the one who was fixed as Son of God in power according to the 
Spirit of purity from the resurrection of the dead" (newrayroayq Nupe 
мпноутє гәптбом KaTANENNA MMTBBO €BOÀ гиптооүмч ниєтмоосут). P?! 
From a blend created from Rom 1:3-4 together with the Matthean phrase 
concerning his “father in heaven,” explicitly used by Gos. Phil., we may 
in fact infer that Christ in a sense had two fathers, and that he was first 
begotten and born according to the flesh and only later achieved the 
status of being the Son of God. Rom 1:4 indicates that Jesus’ sonship 
is connected to the resurrection. In what follows we will see whether 
this connection is made in Gos. Phil. as well, and we will investigate how 
and when Christ attains to full sonship. For if Gos. Phil. does not regard 
him as being born from Mary as the complete saviour there are basically 
two alternatives open to the tractate. He must either have attained to full 
sonship through adoption or some kind of second begetting and birth. 

Keeping in mind the double-scope blend THE CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST, 
which underlies much of Gos. Phil's rhetoric, the tractates insistence on 
the fatherhood of Joseph also has important implications for its underly- 
ing sacramental soteriology, since it strengthens the parallelism between 
the individual Christian and Christ. This parallelism will become espe- 
cially apparent when we now turn to consider Gos. Phil's interpretation 
of the Jordan event, where it is useful to keep in mind the importance of 
the Spirit for Christ's sonship according to Rom 1:4.!? 


3.1.4.3. The Baptism of Jesus in the Jordan 

At the end of page 7o in the manuscript we encounter an enigmatic, but 
crucially important, passage that is most likely an interpretation of the 
baptism of Jesus in the Jordan: 


alc балп [EBON . . . . . TIelo|PAANHC ппАн|РФМА NTMNTe]po мипнүє 
neu[rayxnoq 2|хтєгн MMTHPY nain гүхпоч n[eura]vr[o]ecq Noop[n] 
TIAAIN аутогсд п|єм| таусот4 narn aqcwTe єа)ухва)уаує єхо NOYMYCTHPION 
AMELDT HMITHPQ готр хтпареємос NTAPEl AIIITN гү ҳүкот роүоєм 
€poq мфооү erMMaY AYGGMAM €BOÀ MIINOG MMACTOC ETBETIAEl TIEYCMMA 


131 Rom 1:4 (ópt00£vroc viod део? бу Suvaper хото лує®ц@ букоооуцс èE дуаєта- 
OEMS). 
1? We will return to the relationship between Gos. Phil. and Rom 1:3-5 below. 
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NTaqa@wne мфооү ETMMAY ayel EBOA гмппастос NOE MII€NTA?2Q)OIIE 
€BOÀ әмпмүмфіос MNTNYMOH Tacl TE 6€ мс тєго MNTHPY єрат4Я грәї 
N2HTY EBOA 2ITNNAEl SYD Mae ETPEMOYA NOYA NHMà.OHTHC MOOWME єгоум 
eTeqananaycic 


Jesus revealed [... the Jo]rdan, the [fullness of the kingdom] of heaven. 
He who [was begotten] before all things was begotten again. He [who was 
anointed] first was anointed again. He who was redeemed redeemed again. 
Indeed it is fitting to speak of a mystery. The Father of all things joined 
with the virgin who came down, and a fire illuminated him. On that day 
he revealed the great bridal chamber. It was because of this that his body 
came into being. On that day he came out from the bridal chamber like the 
one who came into being from the bridegroom and the bride. Thus Jesus 
established everything within himself through these, and it is appropriate 
for each one of the disciples to walk into his rest. (Gos. Phil. 70.34-71.15) 


The major problem of this notoriously difficult passage concerns the 
identities of “the virgin who came down" (тпареємос NTagel amTN), “the 
father of all things" (пет йптнра), and “the great bridal chamber” 
(roc мпастос). Despite the regrettable damage to the beginning of the 
passage, we may here still discern a direct reference to the river Jordan 
and to Jesus revealing or opening (co»n [eBor]) something. I suggest 
that the passage is best understood primarily in the light of the canonical 
accounts of the Jordan event, cued already by the direct reference to the 
river. We shall see, however, that there are also other crucial intertexts 
that need to be invoked in order to make sense of the passage. 

In the canonical gospels the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan is described 
in Matt 3:13-17, Mark 1:9-11, and Luke 3:21-22, while John only refers 
to it indirectly (John 1:31-33). From the references to begetting, and the 
phrase “on that day" (пфооү єтїмәү) in the passage quoted above, the 
Lukan variant reading with the wording “this day I have begotten thee” 133 
seems to be the most relevant of these accounts for the interpretation 
of our passage. Moreover, while all the synoptic accounts and even the 
Gospel of John include the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus in the form 
of a dove,'** only Luke specifies that the Spirit comes down “in bodily 


133 ёүсу ońueoov yeyévvnxà oe (Luke 3:22). David Tripp (Tripp, “Sacramental System,” 


254-255) rightly notes that Gos. Phil. probably knew this version of the gospel tradition. 
This wording also appears, however, to have been the one used in the Diatessaron (see 
Kilian McDonnell, The Baptism of Jesus in the Jordan: The Trinitarian and Cosmic Order 
of Salvation [Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1996], 93), so we cannot rule out the 
possibility of the Diatessaron, rather than Luke itself, being the chief authorial input text, 
and also a more relevant intertext for the prospective reader. The formula is also found 
in Heb 1:5, 5:5, and Ps 2:7. 
134 Matt 3:16; Mark 1:10; Luke 3:22; John 1:32. 
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form" (ооротихфс/ гпоүсмот Rcoua), which may be echoed in Gos. 
Phil's reference to “his body" (neqcœwma). 

Taking the primary setting to be the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan, my 
suggestion is that the “virgin who came down’ is to be identified with the 
Holy Spirit descending upon Jesus. There are several reasons for this. As 
we have already seen, the Holy Spirit is regarded as a female entity in Gos. 
Phil. Secondly, the identification of “the virgin who came down" with the 
Holy Spirit also accords with the identification of the spirit as one of the 
virgin mothers of Adam in the paradise account discussed above. 

The identification of “the father of all things" is more difficult, 39 but if 
we proceed from the assumption that “the virgin who came down” refers 
to the descent of the Holy Spirit upon Jesus at his baptism in the Jordan, 


135 There has been no lack of suggestions with regard to the identity of “the virgin who 
came down,’ including Sophia (see Strutwolf, Gnosis als System, 177; Jean-Daniel Kaestli, 
“Valentinisme italien et valentinisme oriental: leurs divergences a propos de la nature du 
corps de Jesus,” in The School of Valentinus [ed. Bentley Layton; vol. 1 of The Rediscovery 
of Gnosticism: Proceedings of the International Conference on Gnosticism at Yale, New 
Haven, Connecticut, March 28-31, 1978; SHR 41; Leiden: Brill, 1980], 399; Thomassen, 
The Spiritual Seed, 92); Sophia Achamoth (see Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus 
[1959], 17 n. 154; Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1960]; 53 n. 11; Schenke, 
Das Philippus-Evangelium, 419; Jean-Marie Sevrin, "Les noces spirituelles dans l'Évangile 
selon Philippe; Mus 87 [1974]: 160; Franzmann, Jesus, 50-51); Sophia-Mary Magdalene 
(see Yvonne Janssens, "L'Évangile selon Philippe; Mus 81 [1968]: 109); the Holy Spirit 
(see Pagels, "Adam and Eve, Christ and the Church,’ 164; Pagels, “Ritual,” 285); Mary, as 
the psychic consort ofthe demiurge (see Strutwolf, Gnosis als System, 177, who rejects this 
possibility); the Virgin Mary (see Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 146; Ménard, LEvangile 
selon Philippe, 202); “the heavenly Mary” (see Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley and Deirdre 
J. Good, “Sacramental Language and Verbs of Generating, Creating, and Begetting in the 
Gospel of Philip” JECS 5:1 [1997]: 17); Jesus (see Thomassen, “How Valentinian, 257; 
see also note below). 

136 Suggestions have included the Father (see Franzmann, Jesus, 50); the supreme 
aeon (see Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 146; Ménard, LEvangile selon Philippe, 202; see 
also Strutwolf, Gnosis als System, 177, who ultimately rejects it); Christ (see Franz- 
mann, Jesus, 50); the Saviour (see Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959]? 
17 n. 153; Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1960]? 53 n. 10; Schenke, Das 
Philippus-Evangelium, 419; Janssens, “LEvangile selon Philippe,’ 109; Sevrin, “Les noces 
spirituelles 160; Strutwolf, Gnosis als System, 177; Franzmann, Jesus, 50); the Logos- 
Saviour (see Kaestli, “Valentinisme,’ 399; Ménard, LEvangile selon Philippe, 202). Einar 
Thomassen, interpreting Gos. Phil. on the basis of “Valentinian” theology, suggests and 
rejects the possibility that the father in this passage may be the Saviour and that “the vir- 
gin who came down" is Sophia, and comes to the conclusion that “the virgin who came 
down" is actually Jesus, who in baptism is re-united with the pleromatic “Father of the 
Totality” (see Thomassen, “How Valentinian,’ 257). In his recent monograph, however, 
Thomassen seems rather to want it both ways, and now holds “the virgin who came down” 
primarily to be Sophia (see Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 92), but also “the Saviour ... 
cast in the role of the female partner and bride in the marital union” (see ibid., 98). 
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then the “father of all things” should in some way refer to Jesus. The use of 
the title “the father of all things" (reir иптнрч) presents him as the cre- 
ator of all things, which makes good sense in light of the prologue of the 
Gospel of John, where it is the Logos who is specifically described in such 
terms: "It was through him that everything came into being" (&ramrrupq 
QNE євох ггтоота), states John 1:3. As we shall see, it is also highly 
significant that John goes on to state in 1:4 that, "that which came into 
being within him was life, and life was the light of men" (newraqaqyorne 
epal цент пе поме ayw поме ne поүоїч Rppo6). 8 Moreover, the 
reference in this passage to “Не who [was begotten] before all things" 
(пем| тачхпоч ?]xreeu мптира) also recalls the statement that the Logos 
was with God in the beginning (John 1:2), and other statements to that 
effect elsewhere in John. So it seems to fit the context best to identify "the 
Father of all things" with the Logos,'?? and “the virgin who came down” 
with the Holy Spirit. Significantly, it is these two entities that constitute 
the flesh and blood of Jesus according to Gos. Phil. In the present passage 
we thus seem to be witnessing the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Logos at the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan, which, Gos. Phil. informs us, 
is properly described as “a mystery" (оумустиріом), where “the Father 
of all things joined (гаутр) with the virgin who came down, and a fire 
illuminated him (ayxær poyoein epoq)? What Gos. Phil. describes in this 
passage, then, seems to be the joining of the Logos and the Holy Spirit 
at the baptism of Jesus, which also, in the light of the important passage 
discussed earlier, implies the joining of Jesus’ flesh with his blood, which 
may also explain the puzzling statement that "it was because of this that 
his body came into being" (eTBertaci megcmua ira qagyone). 1^ 
Significantly, Gos. Phil. not only states that Jesus’ body came into 
being at his baptism, but the event is also described as an opening or 
manifestation of “the great bridal chamber" (roc Мпастос).!" The use 
of the term “bridal chamber" is here obviously linked closely to the 
joining together of the Holy Spirit and the Logos, but the generation 


137 лаута dv о®то® éyéveto. 

138 6 véyovev бу adt@ Gor) Ту, xai й Go] Hv то qGc vv &vüooxov. 

139 For the identification of Christ, the Logos, as “the Father of all things" (newt 
йптнрч), see also Shenoute, The Lord Thundered, DU 18 (Б. Amélineau, Oeuvres de 
Schenoudi: Texte copte et traduction francaise [2 vols.; Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1907-1914], 
1:368). 

140 Gos. Phil. 71.8. 

141 Suggestions have included the Pleroma (see Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 147), 
the Virgin Mary (see Sebastian P. Brock, “Passover, Annunciation and Epiclesis: Some 
Remarks on the Term Aggen in the Syriac Versions of Lk. 1:35, NovT 24:3 [1982]: 228). 
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of the body of Christ also seems to be described in terms of a begetting 
and seems to involve an anointing. Asis stated at the beginning ofthe pas- 
sage, he who was begotten and anointed in the beginning was anointed 
and begotten again.!? Joining and begetting are of course exactly the kind 
of things that are supposed to happen in a bridal chamber. The imagery 
of begetting and joining is thus connected logically to the imagery of 
the bridal chamber by way of being closely linked concepts within the 
same domain or ICM of marriage and procreation. The connections to 
the anointing and the illuminating fire do not belong naturally to that 
same ICM, but the association of fire and light to begetting on the one 
hand, and to anointing with chrism on the other, is explicitly stated in 
Gos. Phil.: 


€BOX ?NOYMOOY MNOYKWET NTaTYyx[H] миппна ауопє євох ?NOYMOOY 
мпоүкоет MNNOYOEGIN NTAMGHPE мпмүмфом пкоет NE TTXPICHA. поүоєм 
пе пко?т 


It was from water and fire that the soul and the spirit came into being. It 
was from water and fire and light that the son of the bridal chamber (came 
into being).!? The fire is the chrism, the light is the fire. 

(Gos. Phil. 67.2—6) 


So, water, fire, and light are the elements needed to generate a "son 
of the bridal chamber,’ and both fire and light are connected with the 
chrism. Water, in the context of a discussion of Jesus’ baptism in the 
Jordan, must of course refer to the baptismal waters. The description of 


the fire illuminating Jesus at his baptism, when the Logos joined with 


the Holy Spirit and “his body came into being"! seems to refer to the 


chrismation,'^ and light seems here as elsewhere in Gos. Phil. to refer to 
the Holy $рїгїї.!% 

The connection between fire and chrism is also made elsewhere in Gos. 
Phil.: 


142 This may either refer to his creation before all things, or alternatively, to Jesus’ later 
anointings referred to in the canonical Gospels (Matt 26:7; Mark 14:3; Luke 7:37-38; John 
12:3; 19:39-40; cf. Craig A. Evans, et al., Nag Hammadi Texts and the Bible: A Synopsis 
and Index [NTTS 18; Leiden: Brill, 1993], 160). 

143 Cf. Matt 9:15; Mark 2:19; Luke 5:34. 

144 See Gos. Phil. 71.6-8. 

145 СЕ Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 94. Pagels takes the reference to “his body" here 
to indicate the church as the body of Christ (Pagels, “Adam and Eve, Christ and the 
Church, 164). 

146 The connection between the Holy Spirit and fire is also made in Matt 3:11 = Luke 
3:16, and John 1:33 in certain manuscripts (including P^ and the Sahidic manuscripts) 
in a baptismal setting, and in Acts 2:3-4 at Pentecost. 
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?ITNOYMOOY MNOYKOD?T €YTOYBO MTMA THPY NETOYON? ?TTNNEeTOYON? EBON 
мєөнп ?ITNNGEOHTI OYNZOEINE єугнп ?ITNNETOYON? EBOA OYMMOOY ?NOYMOOY 
OYNKW2T енноухрісма 


It is by means of water and fire that everything!" is purified, the revealed 


by means of the revealed, the hidden by means of the hidden. There are 
some (things) that are hidden by means of the revealed. There is water in 
water, there is fire in chrism.!48 (Gos. Phil. 57.22-28) 


Put slightly differently, then, when Jesus was baptised in the waters of the 
Jordan and he was anointed with the Holy Spirit, “his body” (meqcewma) 
came into being as a result of the unification of the Logos and the Holy 
Spirit.“ This anointing thus seems at one and the same time to constitute 
both a joining and a begetting, and is consequently aptly described in 
terms of the goings on in a bridal chamber. Later, the tractate supplies 
more details of this process: 


пемтаутогся OYNTEY MITHPY ммау OYNTAQ TANACTACIC поүоєм riec.Poc 
ппнх ETOYAAB ANEIMT | нач Anac РИпмү[м]фом ачха aqMone NEMET 
euna[u]pe «үш паунрє гмпєїфт 


Не who has been anointed has everything. He has the resurrection, the 
light, the cross, the Holy Spirit. The Father gave him this in the bridal 
chamber (vvuqov). He received, and the Father came to be in the Son 
and the Son in the Father.^? (Gos. Phil. 74.18-24) 


In his anointing, then, Christ, and it seems also the individual Christian, 
receives "everything" (rrrupq), as it is also stated in the Jordan passage 
that through the processes associated with his baptism, "Jesus established 
everything within himself" (aic Tego иптнрҷ єратч epai нентч).!?! And 
"everything" here includes the Holy Spirit, a reception of which is also 
referred to towards the end of the tractate, once again directly connected 
to the imagery of the bridal chamber: "If one becomes a son/ child of the 
bridal chamber (vuuqov),? he will receive the light" (ep@aoya mane 


147 For this understanding of the term mua тнрҷ, see Schenke, Das Philippus- 
Evangelium, 4; Louis Painchaud, et al., “Le syntagme nma тнрҷ dans quelques textes de 
Nag Hammadi,” in Coptica—Gnostica—Manichaica: Mélanges offerts à Wolf-Peter Funk 
(ed. Louis Painchaud and Paul-Hubert Poirier; BCNH, Études 7; Québec: Les Presses de 
l'Université Laval, 2006), 619-645, esp. 623. 

148 Cf. also Gos. Phil. 67.2-9. 

149 Williams holds the body that came into being to be that of the Father (see Williams, 
Rethinking “Gnosticism”, 125). From the overall context it seems more likely that it refers 
to the body of Christ, however. 

150 СЕ John 10:38; 14:10-11; 17:21; and cf. also John 10:30; 14:9, 20. 

151 Gos, Phil. 71.12-13. 

152 Cf. Matt 9:15; Mark 2:19; Luke 5:34. 
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наунрє HrYnboonu quaxi Мпоүовпч).!?? Another clue to the nature of 
the "everything" contained within Jesus is given in a passage close to 
the beginning of the tractate, which states that, "Christ has everything 
within himself, whether man or angel or mystery and the Father" (пехс 
OYNTAY OYON мм рраї NeHTY EITE PME EITE ATTEAOC EITE MYCTHPION «үа 
пеют).!5* These statements must of course be read in light of such New 
Testament passages as Col 2:9, concerning the bodily indwelling of all 
the fullness of the divinity in Christ,!°° and the verses in John referring 
to Jesus and the Father as being one, and within each other.'°° 

That the joining of the Logos and the Holy Spirit, and the beget- 
ting of the body of Christ as described in these passages may aptly be 
presented metaphorically in terms of bridal chamber imagery is read- 
ily understandable, but it still does not answer the question concern- 
ing the identity of the metaphorical target which Gos. Phil. describes 
in terms of a “bridal chamber? It will be shown below that this is an 
ICM that may be used to frame several different inputs, so at this point 
we will limit the analysis to the identity of “the great bridal chamber” 
(пноє мпастос) mentioned in the Jordan passage. The setting being as 
it is, and the joining being one between the Logos and the Holy Spirit, 
there seem to be two possibilities available to us. One is simply that the 
term refers to the ritual act(s) of baptism and/or chrismation at the Jor- 
dan, which opened up these ritual acts for the (re)enactment by Chris- 
tians. Another compelling possibility is that the term may be understood 
as a reference to the body of Christ, for the body of Christ may itself 
be regarded as the “bridal chamber" within which the Logos and Holy 
Spirit, the flesh and blood of Jesus, are joined." Finally, the concept of 
the bridal chamber may here simply be understood as a reference to the 
process of joining and begetting rather than as a reference to where it took 
place. 

Importantly, however, these possibilities are by no means mutually 
exclusive. In an interpretation ofthe passage in question the more specific 
referential and christological aspects and the more general processual 


155 Gos. Phil. 86.4-5. Cf. also Gos. Phil. 67.3-5. 

154 Gos, Phil. 56.13-15. 

155 хеєрепхаж THPG NTMNTNOYTE OYHE нентч conuxrikac / StL ÈV ovi xatoinet лбу 
TO TAHOMA тўс ®©воттүтос OWUATIXÕG. 

156 See John 10:30, 38; 14:7, 9—11, 20; 17:21, 23. 

157 Such a three-levelled constitution of Christ may also be implicit in some of Gos. 
Phil's uses of temple imagery (see below for discussion). 
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and ritual aspects may fruitfully be blended, not least in subsequent 
interpretations ofthe deeper meaning and significance of both the rituals 
in question and the tractates implied Christology. We will return to the 
question of the implications of this understanding of the baptism of Jesus 
for the understanding of the function of the Christian rituals below, but 
first we must take a look at how this understanding of the generation 
of Christ parallels the tractates understanding of the constitution and 
actions of the first man, Adam. 

We have seen that through his (first) begetting and birth, from Joseph 
and Mary, either as simply the body of the earthly Jesus, or as the 
Logos incarnated, and his second begetting and birth at the baptism in 
the Jordan, with its joining together of the Holy Spirit and the Logos, 
Jesus "established everything within himself? In fact, these conclusions 
regarding the birth and baptism of Jesus reveal an interesting conceptual 
blend between the figures of Adam and Christ, and one that is also 
pointed out quite explicitly by Gos. Phil. in a passage already referred to 
several times in the discussion above, where the tractate explains exactly 
why it is that Jesus must be born from a virgin: 


малды MWNE 6BOÀ ENTIAPOENOC CNTE EBOA гмппма гүш €BOÀ eMTTIKA? 
мп^рөємос ETBETIAE] ҳүҳпєпєхс €BOÀ гмоүп^рөємос XEKAAC пєслоотє 
NTag@Mone eNTegoyerte equa. [c]eeaxq epary 


Adam came into being from two virgins, from the spirit and from the 
virgin еагіћ.!% Therefore Christ was born from a virgin, so that he might 
rectify the fall that happened in the beginning. (Gos. Phil. 71.16-21) 


Several scholars have assumed that since Adam is described as having 
come into being from two virgins, and since Christ came specifically 
to rectify Adams primordial mistakes, then Gos. Phil. here implies that 
Christ had to be born of one virgin mother, rather than two as was the 
case with Adam.” From what is stated in various places throughout the 
text, however, it may be gathered that Christ in fact also seems to have 
come into being from two virgin mothers,’ namely the Virgin Mary 
and “the virgin who came down; i.e., the Holy Spirit,'é! and that he 


58 Cf Gen 2:7. 

159 See, e.g., Janssens, “L’Evangile selon Philippe,” 110; Buckley, “Conceptual Models,” 
4181. 

100 Cf. Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 422; Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 92. 

161 Cf. Franzmann, Jesus, 49, 52; Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 422; Pagels, “Rit- 
ual,” 285. 
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indeed also had two fathers, Joseph and God the Father. We thus get 
the Adam-Christ conceptual integration network shown in fig. 21.16? 

We see that both Adam and Christ have two mothers, one of which 
is earthly and the other being a spirit. The latter is indeed in both cases 
described as being the mother of its recipient, and as the partner of, in 
Adams case, the soul, and, in the case of Christ, the Logos. A highly 
interesting entailment of this blend is that the Logos, Christ's flesh, is 
conceptually on the level of Adams soul, an entailment which we shall 
see carries potentially great significance for the sacramental soteriology 
of the tractate as a whole. 

The enigmatic reference to Christ coming out of the bridal chamber 
recalls Ps 18:5 LXX.!** It may, however, also be interpreted as a metaphor 
highlighting the parallels between this second begetting and birth in the 
Jordan and the first, natural one, since Christ is described as coming out 
"like the one who came into being from the bridegroom and the bride? 
It may thus be read as a metaphorical description of what happened 
at Jesus’ baptism in the river Jordan, which at one and the same time 
refers to subsequent ritual reenactment by Christian priests and initiates, 
and recalls his begetting and birth from the Virgin Mary. Jesus’ birth 
according to the flesh thereby becomes simultaneously a metaphor and 
a prefiguration for both his own baptism and that of the Christians. 

From what we have found concerning Gos. Phil's statements on the 
birth and baptism of Jesus, it seems reasonably clear that Jesus was not 
born completely as the Saviour until his baptism in the Jordan. It also 
seems clear that the Holy Spirit did not enter into Jesus until this event, 
where it united with his Logos, and the body (сама) of Christ was 
“begotten.” Thus, Gos. Phil’s statement concerning the baptismal rebirth 


162 Cf Franzmann, Jesus, 49, 523 Pagels, “Ritual,” 285. According to Thomassen, how- 
ever, Jesus’ two virgin mothers are Sophia and Mary, and his two fathers are “the tran- 
scendent father" and “the Demiurge (‘Joseph’)” (Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 91-92). 
Catherine Trautmann argues that the Saviour’s two fathers correspond to Adams two 
mothers (see Catherine Trautmann, “La parenté dans Évangile selon Philippe; in Col- 
loque International sur les textes de Nag Hammadi [Québec, 22-25 août 1978] [ed. Bernard 
Barc; BCNH Etudes 1; Québec: Les Presses de l'Université Laval, 1981], 274). 

163 The contrast between the first Adam as the one brought forth by “the virgin earth" 
and the new Adam (Christ) brought forth by the Virgin Mary is also found in, e.g., 
Irenaeus, Haer. Ш.21.10 (like Gos. Phil., Irenaeus uses it as an argument for the fact that 
Christ was born from a virgin), as well as in Ephrem, HNat. 1,16 (see Murray, Symbols of 
Church and Kingdom, 145 n. 2), and in Jacob of Serugh (see Brock, “Baptismal Themes,” 
332). 

164 Cf also Joel 2:16. 
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of the Christian initiates, namely that “when we were begotten we were 
joined” (&rapoyxnon ауготрн), 195 may be said to be equally true for the 
baptism of Jesus, where he was begotten when his Logos united with the 
Holy Spirit. 

As for the Logos, here there are two main possibilities. Either it was 
born through the Virgin Mary or it descended at the Jordan along with 
the Holy Spirit. However, the fact that there is a clear reference to the 
descent of the spirit at the Jordan, but no references that may reasonably 
be taken to refer to any descent of the Logos, makes it seem most probable 
that the Logos was born through Mary. Now, where does this leave 
Joseph? And does this mean that the Jesus who was born of Mary was 
incorporeal? We have seen that the Logos is described as both "the father 
of all things" and as existing "before everything," both of which make it 
unlikely that it is to be equated with the seed of Joseph. We thus seem to 
be left, as the most viable solution, with the conclusion that the earthly 
body of Jesus was begotten by Joseph and born of Mary, while at the same 
time containing the Logos within it. Jesus true body then seems only to 
come into being when the Logos is united with the Holy Spirit at baptism, 
within the body of the earthly Jesus.!66 

Majella Franzmann has argued that even though Jesus is described 
as having flesh and blood, “this does not mean that he is human,’ and 
she suggests that even though Jesus might be a human being prior to the 
Jordan event, “his transformation there leaves no doubt that thereafter he 
is a spiritual being. The gospel tells us that his flesh is the Logos (57.2) and 
his blood is the Holy Spirit (57.6-7)/197 We should remember, however, 
that *his flesh" in this context should most probably be understood as 
Jesus true flesh, which, as we have seen from Gos. Phil's interpretation 
of the transfiguration, was normally hidden from view.'® That his true 
flesh (capz) is the Logos, and his blood (смоч) is the Holy Spirit does 
not necessarily imply that Jesus did not have a material body (coa) in 
addition to the body that came into being at his baptism. One implication 
we may draw from Gos. Phil. is that Jesus true flesh and blood—his true 


165 Gos. Phil. 69.8; see below for a discussion of this passage. 

166 This view is not without patristic attestation. See, e.g., Aloys Grillmeier, From the 
Apostolic Age to Chalcedon (451) (vol. 1 of Christ in Christian Tradition; trans. John 
Bowden; Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1975); Grillmeier, The Church of Alexandria. 

167 Franzmann, Jesus, 72. 

168 Cf. Gos. Phil. 58.2-3. The term “true flesh" seems to be used at Gos. Phil. 68.35 
([ovc]apz Te Navneeinn), but the damage to the manuscript at this point sadly makes any 
reconstruction and interpretation of the passage where it appears highly conjectural. For 
a hypothetical reconstruction of the passage, see Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 46. 
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body—was in a sense normally hidden within his material body, the body 
that may be identified with the seed of Joseph. We shall see more indi- 
cations that point in this direction when we later turn to consider Gos. 
Phil's interpretation of the crucifixion, where Christ's divinity abandons 
the earthly body on the cross. 


3.1.4.4. Kinship 
By now it should be evident that imagery related to procreation and 
kinship is central to the rhetoric of Gos. Phil. It is precisely this aspect we 
will now turn to, starting with the tractates construction and prompting 
of blends involving fatherhood and sonship. In the following passage, 
which will serve as our starting point, Gos. Phil. calls upon biological 
aspects of the ICM of a father-son relationship as a conceptual framing 
(source) input: 
пашут TAMEIOQHPE әү паунрє MNGOM ммоҷ натаміваунре TIENT2Y XTIOQ 
TAP мисом MMOQ NGXMO AAAA єпаунре AMO NAY NENCNHY NeNO)HPE ам 


The father makes a son, and it is impossible for the son to make a son. 
For it is impossible for the one who has been born to beget, but the son 
acquires / begets brothers, not sons. (Gos. Phil. 58.22-26) 


Gos. Phil. here seems to play on the polysemy of the Coptic word xno. The 
word may be translated variously as “beget; “give birth to, or “acquire?!” 
and, remarkably, the passage seems to utilise all three of these denota- 
tions. Gos. Phil. asserts that the son cannot, like his father, create sons, 
but may only acquire / beget (xno) brothers.” The explanation given for 
the sons inability to create a son is that “it is impossible for the one who 
has been born (xno) to beget (xno)? Now, what аге we to make of this 
passage, and why is it impossible for the son do as his father? It is safe to 
assume that this father-son relationship should be interpreted metaphor- 
ically, and the tractate is here giving us only framing inputs, while keep- 
ing the target(s) implicit. What may be the reason for the son's inability to 
beget? From the everyday-life source ICM of fatherhood and sonship, the 
inference may be drawn that the son should here probably be regarded 
as a child. Children, as we all know, cannot reproduce. Bentley Layton 
free translation makes this assumption explicit: 


169 See Crum 778b-780a. Cf. also Buckley and Good, “Sacramental Language,’ 10. 

170 Buckley’s assertion that the Coptic term xno here “implies a spiritual, not a mate- 
rial, creation of siblings” (Buckley, “Conceptual Models,” 4182) is only half right. The term 
denotes literal biological begetting, a denotation which in this context is used metaphor- 
ically and in playful combination with the word's sense of “acquire.” 
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A parent makes children and a (young) child is powerless to make children. 
For one who has (recently) been born cannot be a parent: rather, a child 
gets brothers, not children." 


Significantly, the further inference may be drawn from this ICM that 
when the son eventually grows up and becomes mature, as sons do, he 
may one day become a father himself"? But what is the target input 
we are here implicitly prompted to activate?! To answer this question 
we need to consider a couple of other passages where Gos. Phil. uses 
metaphors of procreation. In another intriguing, if slightly confusing, 
passage, the tractate discusses the terms "create" (самт) and “beget” 
(xno). Notice the nice rhetorical symmetry of the statements: 


пента?2хІ ETPEQCMNT OYCODNT пе 
TIENTAPAL €.XTIO оүхпо NE 
пєтснт MNGOM NQXTIO 

петхпо OYNGOM насант 

сєх@ лє MMOC XENETCONT ҳпо 
Ах. TIGQ.XTIO OYCODNT NE 


He who has received the ability to create (cow)! is a creature 
(самт).!7° 

He who has received (the ability) to beget (хпо)!7© is a begotten one 
(хпо).!77 

He who creates (смт) cannot (uncom) beget (xno). 

He who begets (xno) can (оүйбом) create (сент). 

They say that he who creates (сомт) begets (xno), 

but his “offspring” (xno) is a creature (сонт).!7# (Gos. Phil. 81.21-26) 


171 Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 334. Although this translation obscures the word- 
plays and hence does not capture the passage's broad range of connotations, I would argue 
in favor of the gist of this interpretation since it does indeed highlight the potentiality 
of the son to eventually become mature. See also Schenke, “The Gospel of Philip,” 191, 
and the discussion in Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 257-260. Cf. also Williams, 
Rethinking “Gnosticism”, 157. 

172 СР Gos. Phil. 60.1-6; 61.29-32. 

173 Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley and Deirdre Good claim that in this passage and in its 
discussion about being born of one versus two parents, the difference highlighted in 
Gos. Phil. is one between a horizontal versus a vertical relationship, and anacronistically 
invoke the difference between cloning and generation (Buckley and Good, “Sacramental 
Language,’ 6-7). 

174 coont: xtiCew, motetv. 

175 egywr: xtlolc, xtioua, лоїтий. 
ҳпо: YEVEOLG, YEVETI), уєуубм, ylyveoDaL, vexvoyoveiv, TLXTELV, OITELOELV. 
xno: YEVEOLC, yevv&oO au, yévvnpo, YEVVNTOG, (oXty)yeveoto, олоод, vexvoyovta. 
For a highly similar discussion ofthe differences between creating and begetting, see 
Coptic Manuscript M7o6b in the Pierpont Morgan Library, published by Leo Depuydt 
as Coptic fragment No. 82, a Homiletic Fragment without attribution (Leo Depuydt, 
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Once again Gos. Phil. is playing on words, this time сомт and xno, 
which are here both used as predicates and objects. According to Gos. 
Phil., then, only those who have been begotten have the potentiality to 
beget. While such a person may also create, it is impossible for those who 
have merely been created to beget, despite the fact that one may refer 
metaphorically to an act of mere creation as begetting. In other words, 
only one who has been begotten himself can create others who may also 
obtain the power to beget. In contrast to proper begetting, creating does 
not imply any kinship relations, descent, succession, or inheritance. It 
is here of utmost significance that begetting involves fathers and sons, 
rather than creators and creations. In order to be able to continue a 
lineage, and to receive ones “maker's” abilities, it is necessary to be 
begotten, rather than made. 

Gos. Phil. links its discussion of the differences between being created 
and begotten directly to Christ, referred to here as the Son of Man: 

qoon NOINGHPE мпроме SYD чауооп NGINIGHPE мпо)нрє мпромє TEXO€IC 
TE паунрє мпромє YW понрє мпаунрє мпрамє ME пєтсомт LITMNQHPE 
мпромєе ^панре мпромє Xi NTOOTY MMNOYTE €TPeqCONT OYNTAG MUAY 
ETPEY.ATIO 

There is the Son of Man and there is the son of the Son of Man. The Lord 
is the Son of Man and the son of the Son of Man is he who creates through 


the Son of Man. The Son of Man received from God the ability to create. 
He has the ability to beget. (Gos. Phil. 81.14-21) 


Here Christ as the Son of Man (nape ürpoug)!? is described as having 
received the power to create (cow) from his father. This does not mean 
that he himselfis a creature (cwnT), however, since he is also described as 
having the ability to beget (xno). And, as we have seen, one who has been 
begotten may both create and beget. It follows from this that the son of 
the Son of Man (паунрє мпаунрє мпрамє), who is described as creating 
(сант) through the Son of Man,'® since he is a son, is also begotten and 
hence also has the power to beget (xno). We will return below to the 


Catalogue of Coptic Manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library [2 vols.; Corpus of 
Illuminated Manuscripts 4—5, Oriental Series 1-2; Leuven: Peeters, 1993], 1:163). 

179 Layton, however, chooses to translate the term as “the child of the human being,” 
relegating the traditional epithet, "son of man;' to a footnote (Layton, ТЛе Gnostic Scrip- 
tures, 350). 

180 СЕ, however, Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959], 22; Schenke, “Das 
Evangelium nach Philippus [1960]; 61; C.J. de Catanzaro, “The Gospel According to 
Philip” JTS 13 (1962): 64; Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 57; Till, Das Evangelium nach 
Philippos, 61; Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 91; Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel; 392; Ménard, 
LEvangile selon Philippe, 107, who all translate пєтсомт in 81.18 passively, understanding 
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identity of the son of the Son of Man,?! but first we need to consider 
some related uses of procreation imagery in Gos. Phil. К may be remarked 
here, however, that whoever he is, the son of the Son of Man stands in a 
direct line of descent from God, the Father, through Christ, the Lord, and 
has the ability to extend this lineage through his own offspring. His act of 
creating (самт) through the Son of Man must therefore be understood 
as a begetting (xno). 


3.1.4.4.1. Creating and Begetting 

Metaphors of procreation and discussions concerning the differences 
between creating and begetting are pervasive in Gos. Phil.'* In several 
passages, such imagery is used to contrast the Christians with the Jews.!5? 
The first of these, which comprises the very first lines of the tractate,'** 
makes for an interesting parallel to the passages discussed above: 


oYeeBpaioc рромє [@M]aqramiegeBpaioc ayw ajoyuovre [єм Је їїтєєїмїнє 
хепроснхутос оүп[росн]хүтос дє мачтамієпроснхутос 


A Hebrew man creates! Hebrew, and [those] of this sort are called 
"proselyte;' but a p[rose]lyte does not create proselyte. 
(Gos. Phil. 51.29-32) 


the son of the Son of Man as being the one who is created through or by the Son of Man. 
For the active sense, as it is understood in the present study, cf. Schenke, “The Gospel 
of Philip; 203; Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 71; Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach 
Philippus (NHC 1,3)? 1:210; Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 350; Layton and Isenberg, 
"Gospel According to Philip; 205. Schenke, however, translates the sentence rather freely 
as “the son of the Son of Man is the one who creates in the power of the Son of Man" / “der 
Sohn des Menschensohnes ist derjenige, der in der Kraft des Menschensohnes schafft" 
thus adding the word “power / Kraft" which is not in the Coptic text. 

13! Frederick Houk Borsch, for example, understands this figure as "the gnostic believer 
formed in some likeness to the Son of Man" (Frederick Houk Borsch, The Christian and 
Gnostic Son of Man |SBT Second Series 14; London: SCM Press, 1970], 82), but as we 
shall see in the discussion below, it is possible to be more specific regarding the nature 
and function of this character. 

182 See, e.g., M.L. Turner, Gospel According to Philip, 261. 

155 Jeffrey Siker has argued that Gos. Phil. refers to two distinct groups by the terms 
"Hebrew" and “Jew? According to Siker the former refers to “non-gnostic Christians" 
and only the latter to Jews proper (Jeffrey S. Siker, "Gnostic Views on Jews and Christians 
in the Gospel of Philip? NovT 31:3 [1989]: 275-288). I see no reason to make such 
a distinction, however, and treat both terms as references to Jews and Judaism. See 
discussion below. 

184 Schenke rightly notes that Gos. Phil. "beginnt abrupt und genau so seltsam, ja 
ratselhaft, wie es der gesamte Text ist” (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 139, Schenke's 
emphasis). 

185 Tamo: ztotelv. 
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According to Gos. Phil. the product of a Hebrew creating a Hebrew is 
a proselyte. We may observe that this Hebrew-proselyte relationship is 
analogous to the father-son relationship seen in the passage concerning 
the father making a son who is in turn unable to make his own sons. Just 
as the son in that passage cannot create sons, the proselyte cannot create 
proselytes. This sets up a blend between the father-son relationship and 
the relationship between the Hebrew and the proselyte (see fig. 22). 

There are here counterpart mappings between the father and the 
Hebrew, and between the son and the proselyte. In setting up this con- 
ceptual integration network, Gos. Phil. both suggests, but also resists, the 
implication that the relationship between the Hebrew and the proselyte 
may be regarded as a father-son relationship. For there is a clash of con- 
textual frames in the blended space. The first implication one is likely to 
draw from the blend is that the Hebrew is analogous to the father creating 
the son who is unable to reproduce, and that the proselyte is analogous 
to the latter.!9 In this sense, the unproductive proselyte is a child like the 
unproductive son. 

There is, however, also an implicit difference between the two, which 
follows from the knowledge of the father-son ICM, namely that the son 
has the potential to grow up, mature, and become a father himself. In 
the case of the proselyte, this potential implication suggested by the 
blend, that he may become a productive Hebrew too, is resisted both by 
the absence of any direct statements to this effect in Gos. Phil. and by 
real-world knowledge of proselyte initiation.'*” But why is this? What is 
the actual difference between the Hebrew creating the proselyte and the 
father creating the son? 

Gos. Phil. states that "he who has not received the Lord is a Hebrew 
still" (nenTagximxoeic an о NNgeBpatoc eri), P? thus inferring that the 
reception or not of Christ is a vital difference between the two pro- 
cesses. The statement may be understood metaphorically as referring to 
the acceptance of Christianity, but it may also be seen as a direct refer- 
ence to the Eucharist and the rites of initiation. In the Eucharist the Lord 
is received by means of the eucharistic elements, and in the initiation 


186 Both these passages use the term таміо, rather than сомт or xno to denote this 
creative process, and Gos. Phil. thus manages to steer clear of any obvious identification 
of these processes with any of the two latter opposing terms, thus keeping the passage 
ambiguous with regard to the exact nature of the generative processes that are compared 
here. 

157 See the discussion below. 

188 Gos, Phil. 62.5-6. 
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rites we shall see that this may be a part of both baptism and chrisma- 
tion. Another equally conspicuous difference between the Jews and the 
Christians is spelled out in terms of parentage: 


N?OOY мємаооп NZEBPAlOC мемо NOPHANOC NEYNTAN NTMMAAY NTAPNGOIME 
AE NXPHCTIANOC aCIWT PIMAdY OMe NAN 


When we were Hebrews we were fatherless. We had our mother, but when 
we became Christians, we got (both) father and mother. 18° 
(Gos. Phil. 52.21-24) 


Here the difference between Hebrews and Christians is identified as the 
Hebrews lack of a father, and, by extension, we see that this also differen- 
tiates the son from the proselyte. The son has a father, the proselyte does 
not. And what is it that differentiates the father's creation of a son from 
the Hebrew's creation of a proselyte? From the father-son source ICM 
and from certain other passages in Gos. Phil.?? we may infer that the 
father's creation of the son who cannot yet reproduce is a begetting. We 
are thus left with the conclusion that the difference between the Hebrew's 
production of the proselyte and the father's production of the son is the 
one between creating (самт) and begetting (xno) discussed above. The 
son is begotten, while the proselyte is made. And, as we have seen, he 
who has merely been made, and not begotten, does not have the power 
to beget, as Gos. Phil. makes clear. 

Gos. Phil. here also blends two time-frames, namely the wider histori- 
cal one before and after the coming of Christ, and the time frame before 
and after the individual's initiation in the contemporary period with both 
Judaism and Christianity in existence. In this way, Judaism is effectively 
presented as merely a bygone earlier phase of history that has now been 
superseded by Christianity, and the term “Hebrew” is used metaphori- 
cally to refer to such a pre- / non-Christian state, both of the individual 
and in a broader historical ѕепѕе.!"! 


189 Einar Thomassen is of the opinion that this passage presupposes the Valentinian 
myth (Thomassen, “How Valentinian,” 254). Although I agree that it may be possible to 
read the passage in the light of the Valentinian myth I see no compelling reason why the 
passage should necessarily presuppose it. 

190 СЕ, e.g., Gos. Phil. 81.14-21. 

191 A number of scholars have taken these passages quite literally, however. See, e.g., 
Schenke, who takes this passage to refer to the author's previous state of actually being 
a Jew (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 159). Similarly, Isenberg states that "Philips 
readers were once ‘Hebrews " (Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 42). See also Grobel, review of 
Wilson, 318; Gaffron, Studien, 65-66, 69. Se below for a more in depth analysis of Gos. 
Phil's polemics against Judaism. 
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Gos. Phil. also uses the created-begotten opposition in another argu- 
ment, however, once again hailing back to the garden of Eden: 


[nentT]aymacce ммоч ме[соч алла NJeKNage анечаунре?? evo Мпласма 


NEYTENHC єаухемпоурплассє MMOQ AAAA ух поч NEKNALE ATIEGCIIEPMA eqo 
нєүгєннс тємоү дє хүпл^ссє ймоч ачхпо ка) NEYTENEla ne пає opr 
ATMNTNOEIK QONE MMNNCWC фотвє aYM хүҳпоҷ €BOÀ ENTMNTNOEIK 
мєпа)нрє гар MOY пє Ald TOYTO АЧараПЄ мохтвромє NOE мпєҗдкєєт 
ау» AYMOYOYT мпєеҷсом KOINMNIA AE NIM NTAGMOME €BOÀ ENNETNE ам 
NNOYEPHY OYMNTNOEIK TE 


[He who has been] moulded [is beautiful, but] you would find his children 
being noble creations. If he were not moulded, but begotten, you would 
find that his seed was noble. But now he was moulded and he begot. What 
nobility is this? First, adultery happened, and afterwards, murder.’ And 
he was begotten in adultery, for he was the son of the serpent. Therefore 
he became a murderer like his father too, and he killed his brother. Every 
communion that has taken place between those who do not resemble each 
other constitutes adultery. (Gos. Phil. 60.34-61.12) 


In this paragraph it is clear that a beautiful creation is still just a creation, 
while one born beautiful would be of noble “seed” (сперма), i.e, of 
noble descent. While the latter is clearly the best, there does not seem 
to be anything inherently wrong in being a beautiful and noble creation. 
What is clearly wrong, however, which the tractate describes as “adultery” 
(umruoetk), is a creature that begets. In this case such mixed communion, 
a communion between those who do not resemble each other, led to the 
creation of Cain, who killed his brother Abel. Gos. Phil. holds this to be 
due to the fact that a moulded creature, in this case the serpent,” had 


192 Layton emends njexnage (an) a- (Layton and Isenberg, "Gospel According to 
Philip” 160; and cf. Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 336). I have chosen to follow the 
manuscript reading, м|єкмаге a- (“you would find"). Schenke also sticks to the manu- 
script reading and translates *w]ürdest du finden" (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 
33). 

193 Cf. John 8:41-44. 

194 T have chosen to interpret the passage as a continuous whole. Schenke originally 
divided this passage into his sayings number 41 and 42 (Schenke, "Das Evangelium 
nach Philippus [1959], 10-11; Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1960]? 45; 
Schenke, “The Gospel of Philip,” 193), but later divided it even futher into 41, 42a, and 
42b (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 33; Schenke, "Das Evangelium nach Philippus 
[NHC 1.3]? 197). Schenke regards the one who is described as being “moulded” in 
60.34 as Adam. Although this interpretation can be supported by seeing this terminology 
as an allusion to Gen 2:7, it is problematic if the passage is to be read together as a 
whole. The father of Cain is clearly the serpent, and it seems to be the serpent's mating 
with Eve that is described as adultery (cf. Isenberg, "Introduction; 135). This means 
that the one who was moulded and begot should here be the serpent, not Adam. The 
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communion with one that was not like him, namely Eve, and through 
this adulterous relationship begot an offspring that was decidedly less 
than perfect.'?? Despite the serpent being a beautiful creation, then, his 
adulterous relationship with Eve led to death. That not only Cain, but also 
the serpent is called a murderer is probably due to the fact that it was his 
bad advice that led to Adam and Eve's eating from the Tree of Knowledge, 
which became the beginning of mortality, and hence death. 1° 


3.1.4.4.2. Fathers and Sons 

As we have seen, the father-son imagery in Gos. Phil. is closely connected 
to Christ, and we will now take a closer look at some aspects of what 
Christ and the individual Christian have in common, and how they are 
related. In a passage that, significantly, deals directly with the rituals of 
baptism and chrismation we learn that, 


TIXPEICMA ҷо мҳоєс ЄПВАПТІСМА €BOÀ TAP ?MIXPICMà ҳүмоүтє EPON 
X€XPICTIANOC ETBEMBATITICMA AN гүш NTAYMOYTE єпєхс єтвєпхрісмА 
AII€KDT TAP тоес MIIQ)HP€ ^по)нре лє TEC NATIOCTOAOC ANATIOCTOAOC лє 
Taecn 


The chrism is superior to baptism, for from the chrism we were called 
Christian, not because of baptism, and it was because of the chrism that 
Christ was named (such). For the Father anointed the Son, and the Son 
anointed the apostles, and the apostles anointed us. 

(Gos. Phil. 74.12-18) 


identification of the moulded creature with Adam is also made by Layton, The Gnostic 
Scriptures, 336; Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 104; Buckley and Good, “Sacramental 
Language,’ 8. Grant interprets the serpent as Ialdabaoth (Robert M. Grant, “The Mystery 
of Marriage in the Gospel of Philip" VC 15 [1961]: 135; cf. also Borchert, “Literary 
Arrangement,’ 175-176). Trautmann holds that it is Adam who is the father of Cain and 
argues that the union between Adam and Eve is described as adultery because Adam in 
her opinion is equated with the serpent (see Trautmann, “La parenté, 271). Pagels has 
argued that Eve's adultery with the serpent should here be regarded as the union between 
рохд, represented by Eve, and 1, represented by the serpent (Pagels, “Adam and Eve, 
Christ and the Church,” 163; Elaine H. Pagels, “Pursuing the Spiritual Eve: Imagery and 
Hermeneutics in the Hypostasis of the Archons and the Gospel of Philip? in Images of the 
Feminine in Gnosticism [ed. Karen L. King; SAC; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988], 199- 
200). 

195 The notion that Cain was the son of Eve and the Serpent is also found in other 
sources, e.g., the Protevangelium of James, Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, and Pirke de Rabbi 
Eliezer (cf. Kugel, Traditions of the Bible, 147; Gary A. Anderson, The Genesis of Perfection: 
Adam and Eve in Jewish and Christian Imagination [Louisville, Ky.: Westminster John 
Knox Press, 2001], 90-92). 

196 See Gen 3:4-5. 
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There are several interesting features in this passage. First, the name 
Christ and the name Christian are here both derived etymologically from 
the chrism. This connection serves several purposes. Not only does it 
connect the abovementioned names to the ritual act of chrismation, it 
also strengthens the identification between Christ and the individual 
Christian, and it makes the point that chrismation is of greater impor- 
tance than baptism.!”” The special importance of the chrism is high- 
lighted in several places throughout the tractate, and we shalllater return 
to a more detailed analysis of what this and other passages have to say 
concerning the function of the anointing in relation to baptism and 
Eucharist. 

Equally significant in this passage as the concern with the relative 
importance of the chrism, however, is the emphasis upon the unbroken 
succession from God the father, via Christ and the apostles, to the autho- 
rial “us? and the role of the chrism in this process.?? It is also highly 
significant that God and Christ are here referred to as Father and Son, 
thereby creating the inference that the relationship between the other 
pairs in the sequence are analogous to a father-son relationship. This is 
especially the case in light of certain other passages in Gos. Phil. which 
we will return to below. We will also see how this important feature func- 
tions rhetorically elsewhere in Gos. Phil., but first let us take a look at the 
analogies that are implied here (see fig. 23). 

We are prompted by the very juxtaposition of these relationships to 
consider each pair in terms of the others and to consider what they 
might all have in common. Each of the input spaces consists of a rela- 
tionship between an anointer and an anointed, and there are extensive 
mappings of counterpart-relations between them. There are vital outer- 
space role-relations between Father, God, Christ, and Apostles, and simi- 
larly between Son, Christ, Apostles, and "105.9? Moreover, there is a vital 
analogy-relation between the anointer-anointed relationships in each of 
the four inputs. This relation between an anointer and an anointed is 
common to all input spaces, and is consequently projected to the generic 


197 Tt does not seem to constitute an argument against baptism per se. The importance 
of baptism in its own right seems to be confirmed elsewhere in the tractate (see Gos. Phil. 
67.27-30; 69.22-23; 77.7-12). Nor does it seem to be directed against what is usually 
regarded as “normal,” “mainstream,” or “orthodox” Christian practice. It seems merely to 
be an argument for the higher importance of chrismation relative to baptism. See below 
for a discussion of the polemical aspects of Gos. Phil. 

198 Cf. M.L. Turner, Gospel According to Philip, 154. 

199 For a discussion the concept of “vital relations” between input spaces, see chapter 2. 
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space. Moreover, two pairs of these input spaces also have their own local 
generic spaces. The Father-Son and God-Christ inputs are linked by vital 
outer-space role-relations and share the Father-Son input's generic prop- 
erties, in this context most notably that of a begetter-begotten relation- 
ship. The other pair ofinputs, the analogically linked Christ- Apostles and 
Apostles-“Us” inputs, are both initiator-initiate relationships, and this 
relationship is thus duly projected to their shared local generic space (see 
fig. 24). 

Те two pairs of inputs may thus be blended individually, but what is 
of special interest here is the greater blend caused by the four together, 
including their two local generic spaces. Significantly, these generic 
spaces, the initiator-initiated and the begetter-begotten spaces, are them- 
selves linked by analogy,” and themselves become input spaces in their 
own local integration network. This is a highly important double-scope 
blend, and from their position as higher-level inputs within the overall 
integration network, these generic-inputs project important structure to 
the main blend. The most notable entailment ofthis local integration net- 
work is the inference that initiation can be regarded as a begetting and 
vice versa. We may isolate and analyse this conceptual integration net- 
work as shown in fig. 25. 

We may also regard as properties of this common generic space the 
relationships between a predecessor and a successor, and that of a giver 
and a receiver, as well as a hierarchical power relationship. In the overall 
blended space which receives elements and structure from all six input 
spaces—the four original ones plus the two local generic spaces— God's 
begetting of Christ may consequently be regarded as an initiation, the 
apostles’ initiation of “us” by means of an anointing may be regarded as a 
begetting, and the relationship between the initiator and the initiated may 
be seen as a father-son relationship, to mention just a few of the many 
possible entailments of this mega-blend. With its three levels of generic 
spaces, fig. 26 shows the interaction between the two networks, and illus- 
trates how the two generic spaces on the lowest level also function as 
input spaces. Significantly, all who are on the "father"-level in these input 
spaces may be regarded as begetters, and what may be seen as charac- 
teristic of all who are on the level of "sons" is that they are all begotten. 
We may also note that in this blend too, the relationships projected from 


200 This link is also made explicit by certain passages in Gos. Phil. which will be 
discussed below. 
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the input spaces аге all compressed to the same human scale.??! More- 
over, each of the mental spaces in this network will prime knowledge of 
related intertexts and ICMs for easier subsequent activation, all of which 
may provide additional structure to feed the blend under consideration 
here. For example, the fact that Christ appears in this network as both 
father and son primes the passages in John were Jesus refers to himself 
and the Father as being one and within one another.?? We may therefore 
indeed consider the conceptual integration network shown in the previ- 
ous figure as merely a small part of a potentially much larger network of 
mental spaces, but we will focus on this model for the time being. 

As we have seen, this is an integration network that creates counter- 
part relations between a set of linked input spaces containing initiator- 
initiated and begetter-begotten relations and blends them. On the level 
of begetter/initiator we have Father, God, Christ, and Apostles, while 
on the begotten/initiator side we have Son, Christ, Apostles, and Us. 
Of major significance here is the fact that Christ appears both as begot- 
ten and as a begetter in this network, that is, as a counterpart of both 
Father / begetter/initiator and Son/begotten/initiated. A major infer- 
ence of this blend, which lies close to the surface of the passage quoted 
above, is the instrumentality of the chrismation in the blended processes 
of begetting and initiation. Throughout Gos. Phil., baptism and chrisma- 
tion is closely connected to begetting and birth, as for instance when we 
are told that “the son of the bridal chamber” (паунрє ипчүмфөн)—ап 
epithet that seems to point simultaneously to Christ and the Christian 
initiate—comes into being through “water and fire and light" (оүмооү 
мпоүкоғт uiinovoem), the latter two being subsequently identified with 
the chrism.?? 

Now, with all this in mind we may go back to the overarching THE 
CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST blend we started out with. Since Christ appears 
as both father and son, the Christ ICM thereby comes to contain the roles 
and aspects of both son and father. Both of these elements, fatherhood 
and sonship, become part of the снвізт ICM and may be projected to 
the blend, creating the inference that the Christian as Christ may be 


201 For the concept of compression to human scale, see, e.g., Fauconnier and Turner, 
“Compression and Global Insight”; Fauconnier and Turner, The Way We Think, 322-324, 
and the discussion in chapter 2 of the present study. 

202 See John 10:30, 38; 14:7, 9-11, 20; 17:21, 23. 

203 Gos. Phil. 67.3-6. See below for the further connections that are made elsewhere in 
the tractate between the chrism and the resurrection, baptism, the cross, and the Tree of 
Life (Gos. Phil. 73.8-19). Cf. Williams, “Realized Eschatology,’ 12-13, 16. 
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both father and son. We may consequently infer from this blend that 
the Christian initiate also has these two potential roles in and of his 
state of being a Christ, and that through the anointing with chrism the 
Christian may be both an initiate and an initiator, father and son, and 
begetter and begotten. It is clear that we can make inferences in several 
directions in this conceptual integration network. The initiator may be 
regarded as a father, as (a) Christ, and as an apostle. Similarly Christ may 
be regarded as an initiator and as a father, but he is also a son and an 
initiate, and the initiate is a Christ. Significantly, the authorial "Us" may 
refer simultaneously not only to the Christians, including the implied 
author of Gos. Phil., as initiates, but also to the implied author and his 
colleagues as initiators, and hence fathers. We will return below to the 
possible implications of this conceptual integration network with regard 
to the possible community organisation that may be presupposed by the 
tractate and the wider implications with regard to the tractates Sitz im 
Leben. However, it may be noted already at this point that Gos. Phil. here 
seems to presuppose a system of apostolic succession?'* presented as а 
succession of father-son relationships that are ultimately analogical to the 
relationship between God the Father, and Christ the Son.” 


3.1.4.4.3. Baptism and Chrismation 
Ritually, begetting and birth are in Gos. Phil. closely connected to chris- 
mation and baptism. We have seen that "the son of the bridal chamber" 
(rupe йпнумфа»м) comes into being through “water and fire and light” 
(оүмооү uRovkoer мнноүовпч), and that Gos. Phil. identifies fire with the 
chrism and the light with the fire.” What is needed to generate a "son of 
the bridal chamber,’ then, is baptism (water) and anointing with chrism 
(fire and light). 

Fatherhood is also directly connected to Gos. Phil’s concept of the 
“name of the father” (прам Mnei@T), for the tractate states that for the 
son to become father he needs to put on the father's name: 


OYPAN OYWT MaYTEYOYAY гмпкосмос прам NTAMEIMT таач мпа)нрє 
чхосє €OYON мм єтєп^е ME прам мпеут мерєпа)нрє TAP NAQO)DIIe ам 
ект CABHA XEAY4F сао мпрРАМ мпеюот MEEIPAN NETEYNTAYY CEPNOEI MEN 
MMOY CEMAXE лє EPOY AN NETEMNTAYY лє сермоє MMOQ AN 


204 Cf Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 13, 158. 

205 Cf. 1 Clem., 42.2: 6 Хоютос обу йло тоб бєоб хой ої йлоотолАо: бло тоб Хоютоб 
(Greek text from Bart D. Ehrman, The Apostolic Fathers, 1:108). 

206 See Gos. Phil. 67.3-6. 
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A single name is not uttered in the world, the name which the Father gave 
to the Son. It is exalted above every (other name), that is, the name of the 
Father. For the Son would not have become father unless he had put on 
the name of the Father. Those who have this name know it, but they do 
not speak it, but those who do not have it do not know 10.207 

(Gos. Phil. 54.5-13) 


This special name seems at least partly to be an allusion to the Divine 
Name, the Tetragrammaton (YHWH). This description of the name 
may be understood in light of Phil 2:5-11, Rev 19:12-13, and several 
passages in John.”° It is stated in Phil 2:9 that Christ was given by God 
"the name that is above every name" (то óvoua тб ®лёо лӣу дуоро / прам 
eTeLXNpan мм), and in the following verse this name is identified as the 
name possessed by Jesus.”!° Philippians 2:11 then goes on to imply that 
Jesus Christ is “Lord” (x6otoc/nxoeic) exactly because he posesses this 
name. According to Charles Gieschen, this name is the Divine Name.?!! 
Revelation 19:12 describes Christ wearing a name that only he himself 
knows, and the following verse (19:13), which describes him as being 
dressed in a robe dipped in blood, identifies this name as the Logos of 
God. 

In Gos. Phil. this name is associated with the chrismation, since we are 
told that “it was because of the chrism that Christ was named (such)" 
(ктаумоутє єпєхс єтвєпхрїсмҗ).?!? We are also told that “the name of 
the father and the son and the Holy Spirit? are received, 


гмпхрісма мпсо . |.) NTAyNaMic мпсР|о|с та|єП немапостохос MOYTE 
epoc ҳє[тојүмәм митегвоур пає гар оукєті ох|хрністП|амос пе arxa 
оүхре ne 


in the chrism of the [...] of the power of the cross. The apostles called this 
"[the] right and the left??? for this one is no longer a [Christian], but a 
Christ. (Gos. Phil. 67.23-27) 


Chrismation, we are told, is what makes the Christian initiate into a 
Christ.?!^ So, becoming Christ, which involves the acquisition of sonship 


207 Cf John 14:17; 10:3; 17:6-8; Phil 2:5-11; Rev 19:12-13; Gos. Truth 38.7-40.29. 

2% See Charles A. Gieschen, “The Divine Name in Ante-Nicene Christology,’ VC 57:2 
(2003): 115-158. 

209 See John 14:17; 10:3; 17:6-8. Cf. also Eph 1:21. 

210 See Gieschen, “The Divine Name,” 128-129. 

211 See Gieschen, “The Divine Name,” 129. 

212 Gos. Phil. 74.15-16. 

23 Cf. 2 Cor 6:7. 

24 Cf. e.g., Franzmann, Jesus, 63, 175. 
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and gaining the “name of the father,’ requires chrismation. The “name 
of the father" mentioned here is thus closely connected to the name 
“Christ? which, as we saw earlier, connects father and son through 
chrismation.?? The son becomes Christ, like his father, and the means by 
which this is effected is the anointing with chrism. Chrismation, then, is 
the fundamental ritual act that makes the Christian initiate into a Christ. 
But does this anointing take place prior to baptism or after it? Or should 
it be considered a ritual separate from baptism at all? There are strong 
indications in Gos. Phil. that its chrismation is of the baptismal variety: 
єраухоуа вок єпєснт EMMOOY нє єграї ємпечхілаау NQXOOC XEANOK 
OYXPHCTIANOC NTà.Q.X1 мпрам ETMHCE €q09à.X1 лє MMMNA ETOYAAB OYNTAY 
MMàY NTA@Pea мпрам пемтаохі NOYAWMpEdA MàYQtTC NTOOTY HeNTA?2XI 
AE EXWY ETMHCE MayMary Tacı Te ee eragyo[o]r Nan epMaocya Mane 
eNoyuycTupio[N] 


If one goes down to the water and comes up without having received 
anything and says, “I am a Christian,” he has borrowed the name at interest. 
But if he receives the Holy Spirit he has the gift of the name. He who 
has received a gift does not have it taken away from him, but he who has 
borrowed at interest has it extorted from him. Thus it is for us if one comes 
into being in a туѕќегу.216 (Gos. Phil. 64.22-31) 


From this passage it is clear that the reception of the name is associated 
in a temporal sense with baptismal immersion and functionally with the 
reception of the Spirit. Since we have seen that both the reception of the 
name and the reception of the Holy Spirit is connected with chrismation, 
is seems evident that in order to receive the name “as a gift” in baptism 
one needs to receive it together with the Holy Spirit by means of a 
chrismation.?" This chrismation thus seems to take place as a part of the 
baptismal ritual itself. 

Revelation 19:12 speaks of the name worn by Christ as being known 
only by Christ himself, but as Charles Gieschen points out, this is 


hyperbolic "insider" language, since Revelation states the saints are sealed 
with the name of Christ and bear it on their foreheads. As in John 17 where 


215 For patristic attestations of the connection between the chrismation and the name 
“Christ,” see, e.g., Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, 139-141. 

216 Cf. 1 Cor 2:7. 

27 The connection between the name of Christ and the bestowal of the Holy Spirit is 
also made in John 14:26. Charles Gieschen notes that the imagery of the reception of the 
name in the New Testament "is grounded in the writing, speaking, and imparting of the 
Divine Name during the baptismal rite" (Gieschen, "Ihe Divine Name,’ 133). Buckley 
sees a polemic against “Orthodox, ineffectual baptism,” which in her view “is likened to 
a transaction in which the recipient unwittingly remains in debt" (Buckley, “Conceptual 
Models; 4189). 
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Jesus states that he revealed his (hidden) name to his disciples ..., the 
enlightened reader of Revelation is expected to know this secret name that 
only Christ knows.?!5 


This point is made explicit in Gos. Phil., which states that only those who 
wear the name know it. This also seems to connect the wearing of the 
name closely to the name Christ in Gos. Phil. It is a name that is worn by 
all Christians, and by Christians only.?'? 

The close connection between baptism and chrismation is, moreover, 
emphasised in a couple of passages with clear allusions to John 3:3-9 
which stress the importance of being reborn through both water and 
spirit, which in the context of Gos. Phil. is to be understood as baptism 
and chrismation: 


GME à.PBAITTIZ€ ?MIICNAY ?MITOYOEIN ммпмооү MOYOEIN лє пе пхрісма. 


it is necessary to baptise in both: in the light and the water, and the light is 
the chrism. (Gos. Phil. 69.12-14) 


In accordance with John 3:5, Gos. Phil. stresses the necessity of both 
baptism in water and baptism in the Holy Spirit as bestowed by means of 
the chrism, and interprets the process in terms of begetting and rebirth: 


€BOÀ ?ITMITNA ETOYAAB CEXMO MEN MMON мкєсоп CEXMO лє MMON ?ITNIIeXC 
?MICNAY C€TOD?C MMON PITMMMNA NTAPOYXTION 23Y20TPN 


We are born again by means of Holy Spirit??? but we are begotten by Christ 
in the two.?! We аге anointed by the Spirit. When we were begotten we 
were joined. (Gos. Phil. 69.4-8) 


This links directly back to Jesus’ baptism in the river Jordan, in which 
all these aspects are closely connected in Gos. Phil’s interpretation. The 
connections between the two can be illustrated as shown in fig. 27. 

Both Christ and the Christians are baptised in water and receive the 
Holy Spirit by means of an anointing. This anointing is connected to 
a joining and a begetting. In the case of Christ, he received the Holy 
Spirit which united with his Logos, and his “body” came into being. The 
baptism and chrismation of the Christians thus parallel those of Christ 
himself by involving the reception of the Holy Spirit, as well as a joining 


218 Gieschen, “The Divine Мате; 131-132 n. 62. 

?? Charles Gieschen sees in Gos. Phil’s references to putting on the name of the father 
reflections of “older Jewish-Christian adoptionist Christology” (Gieschen, “The Divine 
Мате; 155). 

220 Cf. Titus 3:5. 

221 Cf John 3:5. 
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and a begetting. But in the latter case, what is it that the Holy Spirit joins 
with, and what kind of body is it that comes into being? It is apparent 
from this conceptual integration network that the crucial question here is 
the identification of which part of the individual Christians constitution 
that corresponds to, and is thus mapped onto, Jesus’ Logos. From the 
connections ofthis blend to the Adam-Christ blend discussed above, and 
from the logic of the present baptismal blend, the most logical answer 
seems to be that the part that corresponds to the Logos is actually the 
individual Christians soul, or perhaps a part of it. By extension, then, 
what takes place in the baptismal chrismation is the reception of the 
Holy Spirit, which joins with the individual initiates soul, thus causing 
a begetting and a rebirth.?? The metaphor of a “bridal chamber" is 
evidently quite apt with regard to the ritual interpretation outlined here. 


3.1.4.4.4. The Kiss 

We have seen how Gos. Phil. plays with the polysemic possibilities of 
the word xno to denote begetting, birth and acquisition, and how the 
unproductive child could not make sons, but only acquire brothers. The 
use of the term хпо in the latter statement may, however, also function 
as an intratextual connection to another passage in Gos. Phil., where 
begetting is associated with kissing. These intratextually linked passages 
may also function simultaneously as composite allusions to Scripture and 
ritual, by way of an interesting twist on the imagery connected with the 
term хпо: 


NTEAEIOC Tap eITNOYTIEl ey ayw €YXIIO Ala TOYTO ANON ?OXDN ти{тї 
EPNNNNEPHY ENXI Мпа EBOA ?NTXà PIC ETENNNNEPHY 


for it is by means of a kiss that the perfect conceive and beget. Therefore 
we too kiss one another, conceiving from the grace that is in one another. 
(Gos. Phil. 59.2-6) 


It is especially interesting to note that Gos. Phil. here explicitly connects 
conception and birth with a kiss and with grace (убок). A ritual kiss was 
common in Christianity from a very early stage,” and is also referred 


?2 Бог the connection between chrismation and rebirth, cf. Eric Segelberg, "Ihe 
Coptic-Gnostic Gospel According to Philip and Its Sacramental System,’ Numen 7:2 
(1960): 194. 

25 According to the editors of the new English edition of the Apostolic Tradition, 
"the ritual kiss appears to be a distinctively Christian practice that emerged in the New 
Testament Period" (Paul F. Bradshaw, et al., The Apostolic Tradition: A Commentary [ed. 
Harold W. Attridge; Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2002], 42), and according 
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to in several New Testament texts.” In all these cases, as also in Gos. 
Phil., the kiss is closely connected to the reception of grace (у а0іс). The 
most notable scriptural intertext to this passage in Gos. Phil., however, is 
2 Сог 13:12-13, where Paul advises his “brothers” (GdeA@ot) that they 
should "greet one another with a holy kiss? He follows this with the 
statement that, “The grace (у біс) of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love 
(дубл) of God and the communion (xotvwvia) of the Holy Spirit be 
with you ай” Moreover, Gos. Phil. also refers to the repeated begetting of 
sons or children elsewhere, referring to “the sons/ children of the perfect 
тап” (наунрє Hrrrexeioc Ppwmue) as “these who do not die, but are always 
begotten” (має! ємаумоу алла cexrio ммооү оүоєа) NIM).?”° 


3.1.4.4.5. Rest 

The concept of “rest” (дмаламоаїс / мтом) is used in at least three differ- 
ent senses in Gos. Phil. It is used to refer to the heavenly rest after this 
worldly life, as the goal of salvation which is also related to the idea of 
a "restoration" (алохатаотадіс), and it is used to denote the giving of 
relief or being at ease in this world. In addition, it is used in a sense that 
is related to the present theme of marriage, unification, and procreation, 
with sacramental connotations.?" Most importantly, we find the term 
used in the latter sense in yet another passage that deals with the dif- 
ferences between creating and begetting: 


Nee ecqoon ммос NórraAHOClà NNeBHYE MMPMME аугүауопеє EBONA 
ONTEGAYNAMIC єтвєп^е CEHOY T€ EPOOY XENAYNAMIC мечевнує мє Neqa)Hpe 
NTAYQ)OrIe євох ENOYANATIAYCIC єтвєпҗєї TEGAYNAMIC рпомтєүєсөє граї 


to Robert Taft, "the kiss of peace is one of the most primitive rites of the Christian 
liturgy. Originally it seems to have been a common greeting, probably exchanged at every 
Christian synaxis" (Robert F. Taft, The Great Entrance: A History of the Transfer of Gifts 
and Other Pre-Anaphoral Rites [vol. 2 of A History of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom; 
2nd ed.; OrChrAn 200; Roma: Pontificium Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1978], 
375). 

224 1 Thess 5:26; 1 Cor 16:20; 2 Cor 13:12; Rom 16:16; 1 Pet 5:14. 

225 Gos. Phil. 58.20-22. 

226 Judith Hoch Wray, who has studied extensively the use of "rest" as a metaphor in 
Gos. Truth and Hebrews, strangely claims that àvéavoic / мтом occurs more than five 
times in only four Nag Hammadi tractates, namely Tri. Trac., Paraph. Shem, Gos. Eg., and 
Gos. Truth (see Judith Hoch Wray, Rest as a Theological Metaphor in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Gospel of Truth: Early Christian Homiletics of Rest [SBLDS 166; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1998], 35), thus ignoring the fact that these words actually occur a total 
of 14 times in Gos. Phil. Wray neither discusses nor mentions any of the occurrences of 
&váxavoic / мтом in Gos. Phil. 

227 Cf Buckley and Good, “Sacramental Language,’ 17. 
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әммєҷевнүє ETANATIAYCIC лє OYON? EBOA граї ENNGHPE ау KNAE єпҗєї 
єчхаоте Daepail COIKMN AYAW NAEL пє проме NZIKONIKOC €qeipe NNEYG2BHYE 
€BOÀ ?NT€QGOM EBOA лє ENANATIAYCIC єҷҳпо NNEQQO)HPE 


As is the truth with the works of man, they result from his power. Therefore 
they are called the acts of power. They are his works. It is from rest (дма- 
лотос) that his children come into being. Therefore his power resides in 
his works, but it is in the children that the rest (&vdmavotc) is manifested. 
And you will find that this extends to the image. And this one is the man 
pertaining to the image. It is from his power that he does his works, but it 
is from rest (йубло001с̧) that he begets his children. (Gos. Phil. 72.4-17) 


There has been considerable variation in the way scholars have under- 
stood this passage. One of the main difficulties lies in the problem of how 
to render the Coptic text erBeria.et CEMOYTE єрооү XENAYNAMIC нечгвнує 
мє мєҷа)нрє RTaYayorie EBOA гноуамапаусіс (72.7-9), especially whether 
one should take neqesuye ne as belonging together with the succeed- 
ing Neqapupe, or as an independent unit referring primarily back to the 
preceding йлумаміс.?8 І have here chosen the latter solution on the 
grounds that this reading best fits the rhetoric of the rest of the pas- 
sage, where power is consistently associated with works, and children 
with rest.?? As usual, the tractate argues several things at the same time. 
It has been established elsewhere in the text that begetting and creating 
are two rather different processes, and the present passage points to yet 
another difference between the two. While creation involves power, and 
that power is manifested in the created, the begetting of children requires 
"a rest" (oyanamaycic), and “rest” is likewise manifested in those who have 
been begotten. We have seen elsewhere that “he who begets also creates,” 
and we learn here that "the man pertaining to the image" creates from 


» 
> 


228 For the former solution, see, e.g., Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959] 
17; Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1960]? 54; Catanzaro, “The Gospel Ac- 
cording to Philip; 55; Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 48; Till, Das Evangelium nach Philip- 
pos, 45; Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel; 380; Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 344; Layton and 
Isenberg, “Gospel According to Philip” 186; Layton, Coptic Gnostic Chrestomathy, 178. 
For the latter solution, see, e.g., Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 76; Schenke, “The Gospel of 
Philip” 199; Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 55; Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach 
Philippus (NHC II,3),” 1:204. 

229 ТР one chooses to read ueqeBuye ne нєчаунрє as a unit and translates “his works 
are his children,’ this contrast between works and power on the one hand, and children 
and rest on the other, is broken. As Schenke comments regarding the solution also 
chosen in the present study, of treating мечгвнує Ne as a nominal sentence in itself, "Der 
kleine kommentierende Nominalsatz erscheint dabei zwar als ein bisschen redundant. 
Aber besser Redundanz als Widersinn!” (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 428). Cf. 
also Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 76 n. 1; Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 150-151; and the 
discussion concerning creating and begetting in the present study. 
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power and begets from rest. But how аге we to understand the term “rest,” 
and what is the identity of “the man pertaining to the image”? The refer- 
ence to the begetting of children from “rest” rather than “power” plays on 
the creating-begetting dichotomy, but also seems to allude to the impor- 
tant metaphor of the "bedroom" or “bridal chamber? 

We saw above that at the end ofthe discussion ofthe baptism of Jesus in 
the Jordan, Gos. Phil. states that “it is necessary for each one of the disci- 
ples to walk into his rest" (aqe erpenova noya NNMAEHTHC MOOME єгоум 
eTeqanamaycic).”°° The designation “his rest" (Teqanamaycic) seems to 
refer back to Jesus,”*! but what does it mean that it is appropriate for the 
disciples to enter Jesus’ rest? The reference to entering “his rest” recalls 
Heb 3:11, 18 and 4:1- 11,7? as well as Ps 94:11 LXX which partly under- 
lies the references in Hebrews, but all the references to entering God's 
“rest” in Hebrews?? are rendered using the Greek word xavázavoic in 
the Greek New Testament and the Coptic equivalent Ton in the Sahidic 
version, and not &vamavots as in Gos. Phil.??^ Ps 22 LXX, however, does 
use the word àvózavoic, and with its reference to “the water of rest” 
(бдатос йуолохоғос) and to an anointing of the head with oil, as well 
as to a table, a cup, and wine,?? it constitutes a highly relevant intertext 
considering the baptismal context of the Gos. Phil. passage. Read in the 
light of Ps 22 LXX, then, what Gos. Phil. refers to with its emphatic state- 
ment that the disciples should enter “his rest" may simply be understood 
as a statement of the necessity for the disciples to undergo baptism, a 
baptism modelled on the baptism of Christ himself, which would thus be 
entirely in line with Соз. Phil’s baptismal theology, with its parallelism of 


230 Gos. Phil. 71.14-15. 

231 Schenke, however, who treats this sentence as a separate saying (82a), chooses to 
read Teyananaycic, “his rest; as referring to noya noya, “each опе; with the following 
interpretation: "Jeder einzelne Jünger muß in den jeweils nur für ihn "bereiteten' Ruheort 
eingehen. Man müßte also bei 'Einblendung des größeren Zusammenhangs dann schon 
verstehen, даб jeder Jünger/Pneumatiker einen speziell für ihn freigehaltenen Ruhe- 
ort innerhalb des großen, endzeitlichen, himmlichen Brautgemachs hat" (Schenke, Das 
Philippus-Evangelium, 421). Schenke’s emphasis. 

232 Оп Heb 4:1-11, see, e.g., Harold W. Attridge, “‘Let Us Strive to Enter That Rest’: 
The Logic of Hebrews 4:1-11) НТК 73:1/2 (1980): 279-288; Anthony C. Thiselton, 
“Hebrews, in Eerdmans Commentary on the Bible (ed. James О.С. Dunn and John 
W. Rogerson; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2003), 1460. 

73 See Heb 3:11, 18; 4:1, 3, 5, 10, 11. 

234 The word used in Ps 94:11 LXX is also хаталоло1с. 

235 In the patristic sources, from Origen and onwards, this Psalm is often interpreted 
in a baptismal light (see, e.g., Sebastian P. Brock, The Holy Spirit in the Syrian Baptismal 
Tradition [2d ed.; Syrian Churches Series 9; Pune: Anita, 1998], 123). 
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Christ, the apostles, and “us.” If we also understand the reference to “rest” 
in Gos. Phil. 72.4-17 to refer to “the water of rest? and thus to baptism, 
including chrismation, then “the man pertaining to the image” begets his 
sons / children in the ritual of baptism, including the chrismation. Under- 
stood in this way, the passage simply refers to the begetting of new Chris- 
tian initiates through baptism and chrismation. The “man pertaining to 
the image” may thus be taken as a simultaneous reference to Christ and 
the individual Christian, entirely in line with the overarching blend THE 
CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST, and the fact that Christ is both father and son, 
thus makes both the initiate and the initiator a Christ. The “rest” that is 
to be entered, then, may be understood as a reference to both the “rest” 
achieved by means of baptism as well as to baptism itself. Although there 
is no direct parallel in Psalm 22 LXX to Gos. Phil’s reference to enter “his 
rest,’ a connection between the Gos. Phil. passage and both Psalm 22 LXX 
and Hebrews 4 could easily have suggested itself in Coptic, where both 
бдуалоло and хаталоуотс are translated by &rou.?6 Such a connec- 
tion, if made, would have the potential to bring into play the Joshua-Jesus 
comparison that seems to underlie the argument of Heb 4:1-11,? that 
is, the contrast between the “Jesus” who could not give “rest” to his peo- 
ple and the “Jesus” who could.?* In this sense, the passage in Gos. Phil. 
may also be read in light of the contrast on display elsewhere in the trac- 
tate between the previous stage of history, and of being “Hebrews,” before 
the coming of Christ, and the present one where it is possible to enter by 
means of the Christian rites of initiation the "rest" that was previously 
unattainable. 


3.1.4.5. Procreation and Kinship: Summary 

In terms of conceptual metaphor theory we may identify the underlying 
higher-order conceptual metaphors CHRISTIAN INITIATION IS PROCRE- 
ATION and THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY IS A FAMILY in Gos. Phil. These 
are conceptual metaphors that are extremely rich in their entailments, 
as the entire conceptual domains of procreation and kinship may be 
utilised and elaborated upon in the interpretation of Christian initiation 


736 See Crum 194b. 

237 This comparison is at least partly based on the fact that in Greek, “Joshua” and 
"Jesus" are both rendered as "Inooóc. 

238 See Thiselton, “Hebrews,” 1460. Cf. also George H. Guthrie, “Hebrews,” in Commen- 
tary on the New Testament Use of the Old Testament (G.K. Beale and D.A. Carson; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: BakerAcademic, 2007), 956. 
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and in conceptualising Christian community organisation.?? Concep- 
tion, birth, fatherhood, motherhood, sonship, brotherhood, inheritance, 
lineage, succession, marriage, etc. All of these may give rise to numerous 
additional conceptual metaphors and metaphorical expressions, which 
they certainly do in Gos. Phil. 

As we have seen, activation of the father-son ICM primes the reader's 
knowledge of a prototypical father-son relationship, with all that entails, 
e.g., in terms ofthe relationship ofauthority between the two and in terms 
ofthe father's role in procreation. Throughout Gos. Phil. different aspects 
are at various points brought to the fore and projected to the blend in 
order to structure the information projected from the target input of rit- 
ual initiation. It is worth noting that fatherhood and sonship are pre- 
sented in strictly biological terms in Gos. Phil. At no point in this tractate 
are fatherhood and sonship understood in terms of adoption. This comes 
especially to the fore in the tractates emphasis on the differences between 
creating and begetting, and in the way it contrasts Christian initiation 
with Jewish proselyte initiation. 


3.1.5. Death and Resurrection 


As is the case with its mystagogical use of the concepts of begetting and 
birth, Gos. Phil. also blends the death and resurrection of Christ with 
aspects of the sacramental life of the individual Christian in conformity 
with the overarching blend THE CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST. 


3.1.5.1. Life and Death 
In order to grasp Gos. Phil’s understanding and use of the concept of the 
resurrection, it is essential to understand the multi-layered and shifting 
ways in which the concepts of life and death are employed in the tractate. 
Gos. Phil. makes a point of the general relationship between life and 
death. There can be no life without death, or vice versa, for 

поуоєїм MNIKAKE помо MNIIMOY NOYNAM MNN?BOYP NCNHY мє NNOYEPHY 

MNGOM мсєпорҳ, ANOYEPHY 

light and darkness, life and death, right and left, they are brothers of one 


another. It is impossible for them to be separated from each other.”“° 
(Gos. Phil. 53.14-17) 


239 | will return to the question of community organisation below. 
240 СЕ 2 Cor 6:14. 
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Life is to death as light is to darkness and right is to left. What we 
have here is a conceptual integration network created from three pairs 
of opposites. It goes for each of these conceptual pairs that their con- 
stituents are impossible to separate form each other, since none of these 
concepts can exist meaningfully apart from the contrast supplied by the 
existence of the other. They are all relative, not absolute concepts.?*! Gos. 
Phil. subverts the polar opposition of these conceptual pairs, however, 
by metaphorically likening the relations with siblingship. By likening the 
life-death and light-darkness pairs with that between brothers, the equal- 
ity between the opposites is highlighted and the connections between 
them are strenghtened. In doing so, however, the tractate also contributes 
to destabilise the usual hierarchical, good-bad valuations of the relation- 
ships. The tractate pushes even further in this direction in drawing the 
conclusion that, 


єтвєп^е OYT€ NETNANOY OYNANOYOY OYTE мєөооү сєгооү оүтє помо 
OYCODN? ne OYTE пмоү OYMOY ne 


therefore, neither are the good good, nor are the bad bad, nor is life Ше, 
nor is death death. (Gos. Phil. 53.17-20) 


In a manner quite typical of Gos. Phil. this conclusion does not actually 
follow logically from the premises presented prior to it, for it does not 
actually follow automatically from the connectedness and equality of the 
constituents of the conceptual pairs in question, that life is not life, nor 
death death. In order to understand this reasoning, then, one has to take 
into account what the tractate goes on to state concerning the deceptive 
nature of names in the world: 


нрам ETOYT MMOOY ANKOCMIKOC OYNTEY ммау NOYNOG мпланн сепаас 
Tap мпоүгнт €BOÀ ENNETCMONT єгоум ENETCMONT ам 


The names that are given to the worldly contain a great error, for they turn 
the mind aside from what is right to what is not right 
(Gos. Phil. 53.23-27) 


241 This passage has been described as being “clearly deconstructionist;’ and “an extra- 
ordinary anticipation of Derrida” (Schuyler Brown, “ ‘Begotten, not Created’: The Gnostic 
Use of Language in Jungian Perspective,’ in The Allure of Gnosticism: The Gnostic Expe- 
rience in Jungian Psychology and Contemporary Culture [ed. Robert A. Segal; Chicago: 
Open Court, 1995], 77). Gillian Beattie has called attention to similarities with struc- 
turalism and Ferdinand de Saussure (see Gillian Beattie, Women and Marriage in Paul 
and His Early Interpreters [JSNTSup 296; London: T&T Clark, 2005], 122-123). Cf. also 
Kurt Rudolph, “Response to “Те Holy Spirit is a Double Name": Holy Spirit, Mary, and 
Sophia in the Gospel of Philip’ by Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley,’ in Images of the Feminine in 
Gnosticism (ed. Karen L. King; SAC; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988), 231. 
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Therefore, continues Gos. Phil., people do not “understand” (рмое) 
“what is right" (пєтсмомт), but rather “what is not right" (пєтсмомт 
^м),2* when they hear terms such as “the life" (now), “the light” 
(novoeu), or “the resurrection" (тамастасіс) 2 That is, however, “[un- 
less] they have learned what is right" ([п^]нм ayceBo anercuonT).?” This 
caveat is important, for this is one ofthe major themes of Gos. Phil., to get 
across the correct understanding of certain key terms and concepts—or 
the correct contents of various ICMs of prime importance for the, accord- 
ing to Gos. Phil., proper understanding of the Christian message, to put 
it in terms of cognitive theory. So, then, what is the correct understand- 
ing of these terms according to Gos. Phil.? The tractate is fond of turning 
common concepts on their heads and confounding readers’ expectations. 
In describing the relationship between, and meaning of, such concepts as 
life and death in terms such as we have seen here, Gos. Phil. furnishes us 
with an important interpretive key to the understanding of many puz- 
zling statements throughout the text, however, for it has done nothing 
less than make us aware of the fact that whenever such important con- 
cepts are mentioned in the text, the tractate may in fact be referring to its 
opposite. At the same time we have been made aware ofthe close connec- 
tion between these concepts, including, most significantly, life and death. 

Let us now take a closer look at the tractates views on the primordial 
origin of death before we go on to investigate its interpretation of the 
death of Christ in particular, and then proceed with an analysis of its 
views concerning the resurrection. 


3.1.5.2. Paradise and the Origin of Death 

Our tractate traces the origin of death to two primordial events in the 
Garden of Eden, namely to the creation of Eve from Adam (Gen 2:21- 
24), interpreted as the separation of the former from the latter, and to the 
eating of the fruit from the Tree of Knowledge (Gen 3). We saw in the 
discussion above that the taking of Adams soul, based on Gen 2:21-23, 
is understood by Gos. Phil. as the taking of his life. In accordance with 
this understanding of the event, Gos. Phil. tells us that, 


242 Те terms петсмомт and nercuour an should here be understood also in the sense 
of the firm, or fixed and that which is not, referring to the immutable realities and the 
changeable worldly "realities" respectively (cf. Buckley, "Conceptual Models,’ 4173). 

243 Gos. Phil. 53.27-34. 

244 Gos. Phil. 53.34-35. 
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Reoov nepecyea [e] Ra [A] 2:429 мемнмоү woon &rapecnopx, [ep]oq annoy 
one 


The days when Eve was [in] Adam, there was no death. When she separated 
from him, death came into being. (Gos. Phil. 68.22-24) 


Originally there was no death, Gos. Phil. informs us, for death only came 
into being with the separation of Eve from Adam. This of course refers to 
the account in Gen 2:21-23 of the creation of woman, also discussed in 
connection with Exeg. Soul’s concept of the fall ofthe soul in the previous 
chapter.*° As in Exeg. Soul, the emphasis in Gos. Phil’s interpretation of 
Gen 2:21-23 is on the separation of the female element from the male, 
rather than on the incident as a creative act, and in both tractates the 
episode is interpreted negatively, as a fall. Gos. Phil. also returns to this 
episode a couple of pages later: 


нємпєтсрїмє TKDPX EPOOYT NECNAMOY ан TIE MNÓOOYT печпарх, 
NTAQG)ODIIe Na PXH MITMOY 


Had the female not separated from the male, she would not have died with 
the male. It was his separation that became the beginning of death. 
(Gos. Phil. 70.9-12) 


We saw above that, if the reconstruction of ayt naq NNoY[@Ne є|пєсма 
(“he was given [life in] its/her place") at Gos. Phil. 70.25-26 is right, 
Adam was given a new "life" in return for the loss of his original one. Seen 
in connection with the tractates statements concerning the deceptiveness 
of names and concepts and its reversal of the death-life dichotomy, the 
life Adam was given in return must in this context actually be regarded as 
death. Adam was given a life of the world, a mortal life which is equated 
with death. The question then becomes how to regain true life. In this 
regard Gos. Phil. states, directly following the statement quoted above 
concerning the origin of death as a result of the separation of Eve from 
Adam, that 


TAAN eqgjaao [x ee]ovu NGxITY epoq MNMOY na ayorie 


again, when he enters and receives it for himself, no death will take place. 
(Gos. Phil. 68.24-26) 


245 Schenke here reconstructs [u]Na[a]am and translates “Als Eva [ті] A[d]am (zu- 
sammen) war” (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 46-47). As will be shown in the 
discussion below it fits better into the overall argument of Gos. Phil. to follow Layton 
and restore [g]ita[a]au. 

246 See chapter 3. 
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This passage is linguistically ambiguous, for it is by no means clear who 
or what the referents here are. It is clear that the text cannot mean what 
one would perhaps expect, namely that it should refer to Adam receiving 
Eve again. To accommodate this view one would have to emend the text 
to, e.g., 


TAIN є(суазраваїк ee]ovu махтт(с) epoq мнмоү nayong?” 


again, when (she) enters and he receives (her) for himself, no death will 
take place. 


It is possible, however, to understand the text as it stands, thereby ren- 
dering such an emendation unnecessary. Isenberg translates the Coptic 
text quite freely as, "If he enters again and attains his former self, death 
will be no тоге, understanding “he” as Adam, and the “it” as Adams 
"former self”? I think, however, the actor is here better understood not 
as Adam himself, but as Christ, the second Adam. If so, it follows that 
we cannot understand what he receives as “his former self? but rather 
as something else. In the lines just prior to the one quoted here, we hear 
that death (пмоү) came into being, and thus it seems probable that what 
Christ as the second Adam receives for himself in order to abolish death 
is in fact death itself.?*? So, to paraphrase the passage I would suggest 
the following: "Again, when Christ enters and receives death for himself, 
no death will take place? Now, how does Christ "receive death for him- 
self? and what is it that he enters as the second Adam in order to do 
so? We shall return to these questions in more detail below, but first we 
must consider some closely related aspects of the origins and remedies 
of death. 

In both Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. the fall is linked to the primordial 
separation of Gen 2:21-23. It is therefore not surprising that also in 
Gos. Phil., as in Exeg. Soul, salvation is related to the rectification of this 
primordial error, and that it is the return to the original paradisal state 
that will ultimately lead to salvation. So, Christ comes to remove death, 
but that is not all. He also comes to unite and to give life: 


247 Cf. Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 392; Schenke, "Das Evangelium nach Phi- 
lippus [1959], 15; Louis Painchaud, "Le Christ vainqueur de la mort dans l'Evangile 
selon Philippe: Une exégése valentinienne de Matt. 27:46; NovT 38:4 (1996): 386. Grant’s 
translation, “Again, when they reunite and he receives her to himself, death will be no 
more" (Grant, “Mystery of Marriage,” 134), presupposes a different reconstruction of the 
Coptic text. 

248 Layton and Isenberg, "Gospel According to Philip,’ 179. 

249 This is also the view of Painchaud, “Le Christ? 386. 
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Alà TOYTO AMIEXPC El XEKAAC ппорҳ NTa?d)Dre хіма)орп eqnacee@y 

єрхтҷ TAAN NqQ?OTPOY MICNAY YW NeNTA?MOY г?мппорх Eqnat Nay 

NNOYON? нчготроү 

Therefore Christ came so that the separation that happened in the begin- 

ning might be rectified. Again he will join them both together, and to those 

who have died in the separation he will give life, and he will join them. 
(Gos. Phil. 70.12-17) 


We see here that Christ comes to “give them life” (t nay NNoy@nNe), which 
nicely parallels the giving of worldly “life” to Adam in return for the Yyxu 
that was taken from him. At the same time Christ comes to join what was 
separated in the beginning, that is, in one sense, Adam and his life/ soul 
({үхн), and in another, Adams soul with his spirit. In describing Christ as 
both joining those who were separated and giving life to those who died, 
Gos. Phil. in this passage combines the rectification of the two adverse 
effects of the primordial separation, namely the separation which was 
interpreted as a taking of life, and the giving of new life which was really 
death. 

We thus see that there are three main interlinked aspects to Christ's 
salvific actions that are directly related to what we have discussed above. 
He removes death, he gives life, and he reunites the separated. Gos. Phil's 
views on how Christ accomplishes this, and what this implies for the 
tractates sacramental soteriology, will be discussed in detail below. At 
this point it should suffice to say that in Gos. Phil., as in Exeg. Soul, death 
is linked to separation and life to unification.??? 

Still, Gos. Phil. does not content itself with the abovementioned ac- 
counts of the origin of death. In addition to the separation narrated in 
Genesis 2, the tractate also utilises the Genesis 3 story ofthe eating from 
the Tree of Knowledge. Gos. Phil. here sets the stage by emphasising 
the existence of two trees in paradise?! the Tree of Knowledge and 
the Tree of Life, and by stressing the important differences between 
them. Gos. Phil. has this to say concerning the Tree of Knowledge (nyun 
NTFNOCIC): 


NETMMAY AGMOYT SAAM TIEEIMA лє па)нч NTPNOCIC AGTNEEMPMME пмомос 
нєпаунн пє OYNGOM MMOY Nyt тгмосс мппєтм^моүҷ MNMEEOOCY оүтє 
MMEGAACE EPOY EMMMEOOOY OYTE MME4KAAY EMNMETNANOYY AAAA AQTAMIO 
NOYMOY миємтагоуам €BOÀ N?HTQ ?MITTPeQXOOC Tap X6€OYOM NACI 
мноуам пає àQQ)O)TIe NAPXH мпмоү 


250 СЕ Buckley and Good, “Sacramental Language,” 2. 
251 Gos, Phil. 70.22-23. 
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That one killed Adam, but here the Tree of Knowledge has made man alive. 
The Law was the tree. It could give knowledge of good and evil. It neither 
removed him from evil, nor did it place him in the good, but it created 
death for those who ate from it. For when he said, “eat this, do not eat 
that??? it became the beginning of death. (Gos. Phil. 74.3-12) 


At first sight Gos. Phil. here seems to contradict itself when it asserts that 
the Tree of Knowledge brought death to Adam in paradise, but life here. 
That the Tree of Knowledge killed Adam fits in well with the tractate's 
interpretation of what transpired in the Garden of Eden, since the eating 
from the tree caused Adams expulsion from paradise and his reception 
of mortality, as we saw above. Before the tractate goes on to explain 
that “the law” (пмомос) was the tree, and that this law brought death, 
however, Gos. Phil. pauses to refer to the lifegiving effects of the Tree of 
Knowledge “here.” It thus seems like we are here in a sense dealing with 
two trees of knowledge.?? The first, which is later identified with the law, 
is the traditional Tree of Knowledge from the Genesis account. This part 
of the passage is unproblematic. For the identification of the other tree, 
however, we may want to take into account how Gos. Phil. here plays on 
several Pauline passages, first and foremost centred on Gal 3:13 and Phil 
3:8-9 (see fig. 28). 

The Gal 3:13 input, where Paul states that Christ has bought “us” free 
from the curse of the law through his crucifixion, is connected to the 
Gos. Phil. input by its discourse on the law, causing counterpart mappings 
between the two mental spaces. There are in addition counterpart map- 
pings between Gal 3:135 reference to the cross as the tree, and the Tree 
of Knowledge in the Gos. Phil. input. At the same time, the Phil 3:8-9 
input, referring to the knowledge of Christ as a counterpart and contrary 
to the law, is connected to the Gos. Phil. input primarily through its ref- 
erences to knowledge and the law. In the blend the Tree of Knowledge 
is connected both to the law as a bringer of death, and to the cross as a 
bringer of life. We thus get the conceptual blend shown in fig. 29. 

We have here what seems to be a case of conceptual disintegration,?* 
where a single Tree of Knowledge turns into two separate, but connected, 
conceptual entities. In the Gos. Phil. passage the two trees are only implic- 
itly separated, by means of the spatial references "that tree" and "here" 


252 СЕ Gen 2:16-17. 

253 Cf. Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 444-445. 

254 For conceptual disintegration, see Hougaard, “Conceptual Disintegration”; Bache, 
“Constraining Conceptual Integration Theory’, and the discussion in chapter 2 of the 
present study. 
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and the references to their different effects, but without directly stating 
that there are two trees. In the blend, however, it becomes evident that 
there are two different but related trees of knowledge. By understating 
this implication in the text, Gos. Phil. manages to keep the two trees 
of knowledge at the same time both separate and intimately connected, 
which nicely suits its overall rhetorical ѕігаѓеру.2°5 

Together these conceptual and intertextual blends lead to the emerg- 
ing entailments that not only is the old Tree of Knowledge the law and 
the new one the cross, but also the implication that to follow the law, i.e., 
Judaism, as exemplified by its dietary restrictions, equals Adams eating 
of the fruit from the Tree of Knowledge in the garden of Eden, and can 
only lead to death. Eating from the new Tree of Knowledge, on the other 
hand, brings life. Since the new Tree of Knowledge is the cross, and what 
hung on it as its "fruit" was Christ, it is Christs death on the cross, and 
the eating of Christ that brings life. Moreover, since the eating is in this 
passage connected both to knowledge and to eating, we also have here a 
possible simultaneous reference to gaining knowledge of Christ and par- 
ticipating in the Eucharist. Another implication is that the new Tree of 
Knowledge, the cross, also replaces the old Tree of Knowledge, making 
the law, and hence Judaism, obsolete and brings life in place of death (see 
fig. 30). In this way the new tree replaces the old, the new knowledge 
replaces the old, the new death-which-brings-life replaces the old death, 
and consequently Christianity replaces Judaism. 

The conceptual and intertextual blends shown here only represent the 
tip of the iceberg, however, since the recollection of Gal 3:13 in this con- 
text also primes the rest of Paul's discussion of the law in Galatians, and 
Phil 3:8-9 likewise primes the broader discussion in Phil 3 concern- 
ing death and resurrection, for possible subsequent recall. Moreover, the 
integration network shown in fig. 30 may further trigger passages like Col 
2:21-22, Eph 2:15, and several passages in Romans (e.g., 4:15; 5:13; 7:7- 
13).2°6 In fact, each one of the implications we have seen arising from the 


255 Schenke wonders why the text does not simply state something like “Dort befindet 
sich jener Baum der Erkenntnis, der Adam getótet hat. Hier aber befindet sich dieser 
Baum der Erkenntnis, der den Menschen lebendig gemacht hat" (Schenke, Das Philippus- 
Evangelium, 444). However, while such a statement would certainly have been clearer, it 
would not have acchieved the same rhetorical effects as the actual manuscript reading. 
Buckley, for her part, holds that “we can postulate one tree, acting in contrasting ways. . . . 
Depending on the status of the eater, the one tree may deal death or life" (Buckley, 
"Conceptual Models 4177-4178). 

256 Cf Janssens, “L’Evangile selon Philippe,’ 114; Evans, et al., Nag Hammadi Texts, 163. 
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blending processes discussed here have the potential to activate further 
mental input spaces, the possible cumulative effects of which are difficult 
to assess. 


3.1.5.3. The Crucifixion 

We have now seen a glimpse of the importance attached to the cross and 
the crucifixion in the rhetoric of Gos. Phil. In the present section we will 
look closer at the tractates interpretation of this event. We have seen that 
Gos. Phil. identifies the cross with the new Tree of Knowledge, but this 
is not the only tree that is blended conceptually with the cross in this 
text. Other connections are also drawn between the events in Eden and 
the crucifixion, with vital implications for the underlying sacramental 
soteriology. In a creative blend Gos. Phil. connects the crucifixion with 
both the paradise account in Genesis and Jesus’ earthly father Joseph: 


Фімппос папостохос NEXAY XEIDcHH пгамаує AGTMGE NNOYMAPAACICOC 
XENEYPXPEA NENME єгоум ETEYTEXNH NTOY MENTALTAMIO MIICTAYPOC EBOA 
гннаунн NTAQTOGOY «үа tI€qGPOG N€Q00)6 ANENTAYTOGCY NETIEQGPOG NE 
нс пто6бє AE TIE TEC POC лл паунн MOON? ENTMHTE MMMAPAAGCICOC гү 
TBENXOEIT NTAMIEXPEICMA MANE EBOA NEHTC EBON 2ITOOTY ATANACTACIC 


Philip the apostle said, “Joseph the carpenter planted a garden because he 
needed wood for his trade. It was he who made the cross from the trees that 
he planted, and his seed hung upon that which he planted. His seed was 
Jesus,?? and the plant was the cross.” But the Tree of Life is in the middle of 
the garden,” and it is from the olive tree that the chrism came, and from 
it (i.e., the chrism) the resurrection. (Gos. Phil. 73.8-19) 


In this interesting passage, Gos. Phil. sets up a blend between the garden 
(ппаралесос) planted by Joseph and the garden of Eden.?? At the same 
time Joseph's vocation as a carpenter is utilised to connect him to the 
making of the cross and thereby also to link the cross to the Tree of 
Life. Moreover, by describing Joseph “seed” as hanging “on that which 
he planted;?9? the text also makes a pun on the multiple meanings of 


257 СЕ Gal 3:16 where Christ is described as “the seed" (олёоџа) of Abraham. 

258 Cf. Gen 2:9; 3:3; Rev 2:7. 

259 Cf. Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 91. 

269 From the point of view of a “Valentinian” reading of Gos. Phil., Thomassen holds 
Joseph to represent the “Valentinian” Demiurge, the garden to represent the cosmos, 
the cross to represent matter, and Jesus hanging on the tree to represent his birth in a 
material body (see Thomassen, “How Valentinian,’ 268-269; Thomassen, The Spiritual 
Seed, 91). The connection between crucifixion and incarnation is also made by Catherine 
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“seed” (cpoc), denoting both the “seed” of plants, human “sperm,” and 
"offspring 76! (see fig. 31). 

This is a crucial blend in the overall rhetoric of Gos. Phil. Most signif- 
icantly, by blending the two gardens and identifying the cross with the 
Tree of Life, Jesus is implicitly identified as the fruit of this tree. In Gen- 
esis, eating from the Tree of Life is said to bestow eternal life.?9? Jesus, as 
the fruit ofthe Tree of Life, brings life by dying, thus reversing the mean- 
ing of life and death, and at the same time reversing the effects of the 
opposing (old) Tree of Knowledge. To counter the effects of the primeval 
eating from the Tree of Knowledge in paradise, what is needed is the fruit 
of the Tree of Life, i.e., Christ, and his “death” on the cross (the Tree of 
Life) was not really death, for it brought life (see fig. 32).7° 

Gos. Phil. makes clear the sacramental entailments of this passage, 
firstly by connecting the cross with the Tree of Life and its fruit with 
Christ, thus indicating the Eucharist, and secondly by associating the 
chrism with this tree. There is thus a simultaneous connection from 
the Tree of Life/cross to both the chrismation and the Eucharist. As 
for the latter, it is clear from the blend that partaking of Christ in the 
Eucharist brings life, and that this eucharistic effect is intimately con- 
nected with Christs life-giving death on the cross. Moreover, by connect- 
ing the chrism to the Tree of Life/cross and to the resurrection, the life- 
giving qualities of the chrism are also directly connected to Christ and 
the cross (see fig. 33).?94 

Interestingly, it becomes clear from this analysis that in Gos. Phil. the 
two trees from the Genesis account are blended in, and with, the cru- 
cifixion, and, by metonymical extension, with Christianity, as the cross 
becomes simultaneously the Tree of Life and a new Tree of Knowledge 
(see fig. 34). Crucifixion, then, is the crucial event where death is con- 
nected with life and the differences between the two are subverted. These 
effects should be seen in connection with the statements discussed above 
concerning Gos. Phil’s views on the relationship between life and death, 


Trautmann, “Le schéme de la croix dans l'Évangile selon Philippe (NH П,3)? in Deuxième 
journée détudes coptes: Strasbourg 25 mai 1984 (Cahiers de la Bibliothéque Copte 3; 
Leuven: Peeters, 1986), 129. 

261 The Greek equivalent is олёоџо (see Crum 831b). 

262 Gen 3:22. 

263 As Buckley puts it, Gos. Phil. “clearly associates the cross, the tree of life, and Jesus’ 
life-giving death" (Buckley, “Conceptual Models, 4179). 

264 Cf. Buckley, “Conceptual Models,’ 4179. 
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and also the passage where Christ says that he has come to make the 
below like the above and the outside like the іпзіде.265 

Gos. Phil. further makes the connection between the body of Jesus, the 
Eucharist, and the crucifixion by way of a Syriac etymology: 


T€YX2àPICT&lA TIE 1с EYMOYTE гар EPOY MMNTCYPOC XEPAPICAOA єтєпҗдєї rie 
пєтпора) EBON AIC гәр El EYCTAYPOY MITKOCHOC 


The Eucharist is Jesus, for in Syriac he is called Pharisatha, that is, “the one 
who is spread out,” for Jesus came crucifying the world. 
(Gos. Phil. 63.21-24) 


That Jesus came crucifying the world may perhaps seem strange at first 
sight, but clearly recalls Gal 6:14 where Paul states that Christ has cruci- 
fied the world to him and him to the world.”° Moreover, the dual refer- 
ence to the Eucharist and the crucifixion is done rather cleverly with the 
use of this Syriac etymology, for the word "Pharisatha" denotes simulta- 
neously the spreading out of the body of Jesus on the cross and the distri- 
bution of the bread in the eucharistic ritual.” Segelberg points out that 
this Syriac word may mean both "spread" and "break" and also points to 
parallel words in Hebrew and Aramaic with the same double meaning of 
spreading and separating.?9? What Segelberg does not mention, however, 
is that this wordplay also works well in Coptic with the phonetically sim- 
ilar words napa) (spread out) and nopx (divide/be divided), which are 
often confused, as Crum notes.?9? 


265 See Gos. Phil. 67.31-35. 

266 See W.C. van Unnik, “Three Notes on the ‘Gospel of Philip? NTS 10 (1964): 469. 
Cf. also Col 2:14. Segelberg, however, finds this to be “a peculiar interpretation of [Gos. 
Phil. ], where we would expect to find the Gnostic way of thought revealed" (Segelberg, 
"Antiochene Background,’ 219). 

267 See Unnik, “Three Notes; 468-469; Segelberg, “Antiochene Background; 218- 
219; Jacques-E. Ménard, “Beziehungen des Philippus- und des Thomas-Evangeliums zur 
syrischen Welt in Altes Testament—Friihjudentum—Gnosis: Neue Studien zu “Gnosis 
und Bibel” (ed. Karl- Wolfgang Tróger; Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus / Gerd Mohn, 
1980), 318. Segelberg states that this seems to be based on "traditional Christian think- 
ing; and that “it may be interpreted in an orthodox Christian way.’ W.C. van Unnik points 
out that the word “pharisatha” is used in the Syriac translation of Acts 2:46: “and they 
brake the pharisatha in the houses” (Unnik, “Three Notes,” 469). He concludes that “It 
must be assumed that the author of this saying stood not far apart from the church and 
its vocabulary, but he gave the words a typical twist" (ibid.). Thomassen, however, con- 
nects the term to “the abstract notion of an emanation from unity to plurality,’ and holds 
its use here to represent “а characteristic Valentinian synthesizing of protology, salvation 
in history, and redemption in ritual" (Thomassen, “How Valentinian,’ 275). 

268 See Segelberg, “Antiochene Background, 218-219. 

269 See Crum 271b. Moreover, пора) євох is also used іп Coptic texts to denote 
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Gos. Phil. also deals with what transpired in the crucifixion in more 
detail, giving its own interpretation of Jesus final words on the cross: 


[n]anoyre паноутє єтвєоү nxoeic |АЇккахт NCMK Rraqxenaet гіпсрос 
[Nt]aqn@px?”? rap Anua er[8] May 


“[My] God, my God, why, Lord, [have] you forsaken me?”””! It was on the 
cross that he said these (words), for it was in that place that he was divided 
[...] (Gos. Phil. 68.26-29) 


With one exception, the insertion of the word “Lord” (mxoeic),’”? Gos. 
Phil. here closely follows Matt 27:46 / Mark 15:34 in rendering the words 
of Jesus on the cross.?” Jesus is said to be divided on the cross, and this 
seems to be presented as the reason why he uttered the quoted words, 
thus presenting what seems to be an argument for the separation of the 
divinity from the earthly Jesus at the crucifixion.””* This division on the 


liturgical preparation (see, e.g., Theophilus of Alexandria, Letter to Horsiesios, 47 in Crum, 
Papyruscodex, 14, and see also Crum’s remarks in ibid., 68 n. 1). 

270 I follow Schenke’s reconstruction of this lacuna (see Schenke, Das Philippus- 
Evangelium, 46). Layton has [we] aqnwpx (Layton and Isenberg, “Gospel According to 
Philip,” 178). 

271 Cf. Matt 27:46; Mark 15:34. 

272 Schenke, however, thinks this is a scribal error. According to him, nxoeic is written 
too early and should come after Ncœx, and hence translates the passage "'[M]ein Gott, 
mein Gott, warum | } [hast] du mich verlassen? (Der Herr) sprach diese (Worte) am 
Kreuz" (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 46-47). The passage makes good sense as 
it is, however, and there is in my view not sufficient justification for making such an 
emendation. Cf. Painchaud, “Le Christ; 382-392, esp. 391, who argues strongly in favour 
of reading the text as it is. 

273 Cf. Painchaud, “Le Christ,’ 383; Tuckett, “Synoptic Traditions; 175. Unfortunately 
the following lines in the manuscript are heavily damaged, so we must acknowledge the 
uncertainty caused by the loss of the possible continuation of the argument. Schenke has 
proposed reconstructions for most of these lines (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 
46), but due to the highly speculative nature of such a reconstruction, I have chosen to 
disregard this heavily damaged part of the text (cf. Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 71 n. 3). 

274 This separation of the divinity from the humanity is also argued by Ambrose, 
who states that "it was the man who cried out as he was about to die by separation 
from the divinity" (Exposition of the Gospel of Luke 10.127; translation quoted from 
Jaroslav Pelikan, The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition (100-600) [vol. 1 of The Christian 
Tradition: A History of the Development of Doctrine; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1971], 245), and Theodore of Mopsuestia is reported to have held similar views (see 
Pelikan, Emergence of the Catholic Tradition, 246). Shenoute attributes such a view to 
Nestorius: пе| х|АЧ xercapz тєтоа) єграї OYBETUNTNOYTE XEETBEOY AKKAAT NCWK «үш 
X€ATMNTNOYTE вок єпхїсє ackarcapz ewige “he (i.e., Nestorius) said that it is the flesh 
which calls up toward the divinity, “Why have you forsaken me?’ and that the divinity 
departed to the height and abandoned the flesh on the cross’” (Shenoute, I Am Amazed, 
469 [DR 131 = IT-NB IB14 f. 21']; This reading is based on a photograph of a leaf of Codex 
DR, now at the Biblioteca Nazionale “Vittorio Emanuele III” in Naples, which is better 
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cross may also be seen in connection with the reference to Jesus as "the 
one who is spread out,’ as we saw that this terminology also carries 
connotations of separating and dividing in several languages including 
Syriac and Coptic. Not only is Jesus "spread out" on the cross and in the 
eucharistic ritual, but he is also divided in both places, on the cross and in 
the ritual. In this way, Gos. Phil. reinforces the links between crucifixion, 
Eucharist, and Christology. In its description of Jesus separation on the 
cross, Gos. Phil. also sets up yet another paradox. Not only does Christ 
bring life by dying, but analogically it is also in a sense by means of his 
own division that he mends the primordial separation. Separation is thus 
connected to unification as death is connected to life. 


3.1.5.3.1. The Rending of the Veil 

As Louis Painchaud has suggested, this passage should be read in con- 
junction with what Gos. Phil. has to say concerning another effect of the 
crucifixion, namely the rending of the veil ofthe temple.?? All the synop- 
tic gospels report that when Christ died on the cross, the veil ofthe temple 
was torn.? This means that exactly at the point when Christ, according 
to Gos. Phil., was divided on the cross, the veil of the temple was divided 
as well. Gos. Phils argument for the division of Christ on the cross is thus 
lent additional weight by this simultaneous rending of the veil. It is, as 
we have seen several examples of already, a pervasive rhetorical practice 
of Gos. Phil. to set up several parallels to important events in the life of 
Christ, and we shall see that this particular blend, of the rending of the 
veil and the division of Christ, has important ramifications with regard 
to both the Christology and the soteriology of the tractate. The signif- 
icance of this conceptual blend is only fully realised, however, when it 
is connected to the identification, made in Heb 10:20, of the veil of the 


preserved at this point than the manuscripts used by Orlandi in his edition of the text, 
Shenute Contra Origenistas: Testo con Introduzione e Traduzione [Unione Accademica 
Nazionale: Corpus dei Manoscritti Copti Letterari; Roma: C.I.M., 1985], but which was 
not yet identified as a witness to I Am Amazed when Orlandi prepared his edition of the 
text. For the present state ofthe reconstruction of I Am Amazed, see Lundhaug, “Baptism.” 
I refer to I Am Amazed using Orlandi’s numeration). Shenoute himself does, however, 
acknowledge that Christ left his body on the cross and went down to Amente: aqxrtne дє 
точ мпмоү 2[a]pon нелпхоєПіс ic ачкапечсама гає aqgox MaNeTeNan[NT]e “But as 
for the Lord Jesus, he tasted death for us and heleft his body on the cross and went to those 
who are in Amente" (Shenoute, I Am Amazed, 478 [DQ 63; Shisha-Halevy, “Unpublished 
Shenoutiana;" 76; cf. Orlandi, Shenute Contra Origenistas, 54]). 

7/5 See Painchaud, “Le Christ; 392. 

7/6 Matt 27:51; Mark 15:38; Luke 23:45. 
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temple with the flesh of Jesus? (see fig. 35). The intertextual connection 
with Heb 10:20 creates a direct connection between the division of Christ 
and the rending of the veil, and also strengthens the eucharistic implica- 
tions of the two events. If we also take the local intertextual context in 
Hebrews into consideration, the statement in 10:19 that one may enter 
into the holy of the holies by means of the blood of Jesus is significant, 
along with 10:20 stating that this entry is through his flesh. 

Gos. Phil. refers to the temple veil at several occasions, each time in 
connection with the New Testament motif of it being torn, and uses it to 
describe the soteriological effects of not only the crucifixion, but also of 
the Christ event in general: 


неРєпКАТАПЄТАСМА MEN говс науорп пос єрєпноүтє PAIOIKCl NTKTICIC 
eq@manwme лє Noinkaranerac[M]a arw NTenanca NeoYN ovowe [esoA] 
сєм^ко дє мпєєїнєї Ncwoy [eqo] йєрнмос MaAAON AE ceuapkara [Aye] 
ммоч тммтмоүтє лє THPC с^пот |євоХ| ниєєтма EZOYN AN eneroYaaB 
[&reu]er[o]YaaB cnagT@e гар an мапоү[оєм &R]aTTO? міппаАнраома 
NaT[ayra әл] cnameone eantne Mric poc [ayw ean]eqoBoet reeiciao Toc 
наауд(|пе nro] Yovxàet нтарепкатакхусмос HMOOY EMAPTE вораї exaov 
EPA ?N?O€INE gone ечтфүлхн NTMNTOYHHB має! NAGGNGOM NBOXK ELOYN 
ETICà NPOYN MMKATAMETACMA MNMAPXIEPEYC 


The veil covered at first how God administered the сгеабіоп,279 but when 
the veil is rent and those of the inside are revealed this house will be left 
behind [as] a desert? or rather, it will be [destroyed],”®° but the entire 
divinity?*! will flee [from] these places, not into the Holies [of the] Holies, 
for it will not be able to mix with the unmixed [light] and the [fault]less 
fullness, [but] it will come to be under the wings ofthe cross??? [and under] 
its arms. This ark will [become their] salvation when the flood of water 
bears down upon them. If some happen to be of the priestly tribe, these 
will be able to enter inside the veil with the high priest. 

(Gos. Phil. 84.23-85.5) 


This is an allusive passage that has the potential of prompting the creation 
of highly complex blends, of which we will here only scratch the surface. 
First of all we notice an interesting blend of the two arks, namely that of 
the covenant, located inside the temple, and that of Noah, which saved 
men and animals from the flood. These two arks are not only blended 


277 “through the veil, that is, his flesh" (ої типкатапетасма eTenai ne reqcapz / ux тоб 
хотолетасџотос, тобт £ouv тўс соохос 0100). Cf. Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 185. 

278 Cf Rom 1:20. 

279 СЕ Matt 23:38; Luke 13:35; Acts 1:20; Ps 68:25 LXX. 

280 СЕ Matt 24:2; 26:61; 27:40; Mark 13:2; 14:58; 15:29; Luke 21:6; Acts 6:14; 2 Cor 5:1. 

281 Cf Rom 1:20. 

282 СЕ Matt 23:37; Luke 13:34. 
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with each other, however, but also with the cross, which here becomes 
both the ark ofthe covenant and Noahs ark. Now, what implications may 
arise from this blend? If we choose to read this passage as an allegory 
of the eschaton, which is suggested by the imagery of the flood and the 
destruction of the temple, we get a blend where “this house” (neemen), 
i.e., the temple, may be mapped onto the material world. It is thus the 
destruction ofthis world that is prefigured in this way by Christ's death on 
the cross. As the metaphorical veil is torn and the secrets of the material 
world are laid bare, the world will be destroyed. The rather oblique term 
"the entire divinity” (tuntTNoyte тире) should in this context probably 
be understood, as Schenke has suggested, as denoting “all the righteous,” 
reading untnoyte as the equivalent of evoéPeta and not as детс. 

“The priestly tribe” (тфүлн NTMNTOYHHB), on the other hand, may 
be understood as a reference to the Christians.?^ When the material 
world is destroyed, the Christians, as "the priestly tribe; may thus enter 
heaven within the veil together with Christ “the high priest.” While all 
the Christians will be saved and enter heaven, all the righteous non- 
Christians willattain to a kind of secondary salvation. They may not enter 
inside the veil with the high priest, by they will be able to seek refuge 
under the arms of the cross, like chickens taking cover under the wings 
of a hen, as is clear from the allusions to Matt 23:37-38 / Luke 13:34-35. 
They will not be able to “mix” (тор) with “the unmixed light" (поүоєм 
натта). This privilege is reserved for those who have become perfect 
light, namely the Christians. For, as we learn elsewhere in the tractate, in 
order to mix with the light one must become light.?*? 

Shifting its metaphors in accordance with the temple imagery and 


283 See Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 509-510. In the context of the crucifixion 
we might have expected тинтноуте to refer to the divinity of Christ separated from his 
material body. The use of the term in this sense is attested by Shenoute (see Shenoute, 
I Am Amazed, 469), but it does not make sense in Gos. Phil. that the divinity of Christ 
would not be able to enter “the holies of the holies” or that it would be unable to “mix 
with the unmixed light" It has been argued that тимтноутє тире should here be taken 
as a reference to the Valentinian demiurge (see, e.g., Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach 
Philippus [1959], 3; Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1960]? 35; Schenke, 
“The Gospel of Philip,” 186). As Schenke rightly notes in his critical edition, however, “Die 
einfache Deutung auf die Gestalt des valentinianischen Demiurgen geht jedenfalls (schon 
wegen des Augens тире) nicht auf" (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 509 n. 1404). 
Thomassen sees a referrence to “a special kind of salvation" for “the psychic powers,’ 
although he admits that “Gos. Phil. never uses the word ‘psychic ” (Thomassen, “How 
Valentinian,’ 274). 

284 See Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel; 175. 

285 See Gos. Phil. 78.31-32; 79.1-3, and the discussion below. 
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key intertexts, Gos. Phil. then states that for these people the cross will 
function as an ark when the flood comes. This blend of the two arks 
with the cross may moreover be blended with the reference in Wis 14:5 
concerning people trusting their souls / lives to a “piece of wood,’ that is, 
to a wooden vessel on the sea, a passage that may also be given a Christian 
interpretation as a reference to the cross. Another possible entailment of 
the blending of the ark of the covenant with the cross and the ark of Noah 
can be drawn by way of its relation to the tablets of the covenant, and thus 
to the law, which again makes it possible to understand the righteous who 
are saved by the blended ark/ cross as Jews. It is thus possible to interpret 
Gos. Phil. as envisioning some kind of salvation for the righteous Jews, 
albeit a second rate one. On the other hand, these righteous may also 
simply be understood as references to less perfect Christians, perhaps 
catechumens, or maybe even to good people in general, including pagans. 

Even though the Christians are Christs, in relation to Christ himself 
they are as sons in relation to a father, for the relationship of identity 
between the Christians and Christ is always to some extent subverted by 
the hierarchical aspect of the relation. In this example they are priests, 
while he is the high priest, but they are all of the same “tribe” (yu). 

The tractate continues by stressing the fact that the veil was rent 
completely: 


єтвєп^е MMEMKATAMETACMA пое MIICà NTME OYASTY ENEI NEYNAOYEN 
NNAHCA мтпє оуахтоу OYTE мпса MMTN OYaxTQ ам NTAqM@Me ene 
NAQNAOYON? €BOÀ NNAàIICà MMITN OYaay AAA NTAQHO? NTIIG EMTN 
ANATICA NTTIE OYWN NAN NNETHIICA MITITN XEKAAC €NNABODXK єгоүм ATITICOHIT 
NTAAHOGlA 


Therefore the veil was not rent above only, since it would have been opened 
to those above only, nor was it rent below only, since it would have been 
revealed to those below only, but it was rent from above to below.?56 Those 
above opened those below for us so that we may enter the hidden of the 
truth. (Gos. Phil. 85.5-13) 


Here the focus of the discourse seems to shift again to the crucifixion and 
its combined revelatory and soteriological effects. It is the crucifixion, 
then, which opens up the way from the things below to the things above. 
With the crucifixion and the rending of the veil the workings of the 
material world are laid bare and the way to salvation is opened. The motif 
of the complete rending of the veil is also utilised elsewhere in the tractate 
to make the slightly different point that it is necessary to ascend: 


286 Cf. Matt 27:51; Mark 15:38. 
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er[s]e[n]aet aneqxaraneTacma nofe] ximnca мтпє wanca MMTN мєаза)є 
гар єгоємє XIMTICA мпїтн NCEBOK єпса NTTIC 


[Therefore] its veil was rent from above to below.”*’ For it was necessary 
for some from below to go up above. (Gos. Phil. 70.1-4) 


Gos. Phil. elsewhere identifies Christ as the one who reveals what is 
hidden, by way of an interpretation of his epithet "the Nazarene" 
(nnazapnnoc).?88 This explanation is later expanded when Gos. Phil. 
states that, “Nazara is the Truth, the Nazarene, then, is the Truth" (uaza pa. 
тє TAAHOEA MINAZAPHNOC [me] Ge Te TaAuocta).29? For it is truth that 
reveals what is hidden. That Christ as truth reveals what is hidden must 
again be seen in connection with the fact that by his crucifixion Christ 
becomes the fruit of the new Tree of Knowledge, not least because it is 
his "death" on the cross that causes the rending of the veil of the temple 
and the revelation of the hidden things within.??? 

Christ is divided on the cross and his divinity leaves his human- 
ity behind, but another question that naturally arises from this, which 
we have yet to consider, is which part or parts of Christ's constitu- 
tion, outlined above, leave and which part or parts are left behind? 
We will get back to this question after we have considered the closely 
related question of the resurrection, for, as we shall see, Gos. Phil. closely 
connects the crucifixion, Eucharist, and chrismation with the resurrec- 
tion. 


3.1.5.4. Resurrection 

The question of what it is that arises from the cross when Christ is divided 
must be seen in connection with the rhetorical question asked by the 
tractate concerning what it is that arises at the resurrection. 


287 Cf. Matt 27:51; Mark 15:38. Cf. Tuckett, “Synoptic Traditions,” 176. 

288 Gos. Phil. 56.12-13. 

289 Gos. Phil. 62.14-15. 

290 Tt may be noted that Cyril of Alexandria uses the same point concerning the com- 
plete tearing of the veil of the Temple, based on Matt 27:51, to argue for the revelation 
of the Holy of Holies (a complete revelation of the mysteries) to those who believed in 
Christ. See Joseph W. Trigg, "Origen and Cyril of Alexandria: Continuities and Discon- 
tinuities in Their Approach to the Gospel of John,” in Origeniana Octava: Origen and the 
Alexandrian Tradition: Papers ofthe 8th International Origen Congress, Pisa, 27-31 August 
2001 (2 vols.; ed. І. Perrone, et al.; BETL 164; Leuven: Leuven University Press / Peeters, 
2003), 963-964. 
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3.1.5.4.1. Resurrection Prior to Death 
Gos. Phil. closely connects the resurrection of Christ and the resurrection 
of the Christians, and does so from a rather interesting perspective: 


мєтҳо MMOC хвапховіс MOY науорп «үа AGTMOYN серплана ачтаоум 
TAP NQOPT ау» ^ҷмоү ETMOYA XMETANACTACIC ма)орп qNAMOY ам ҷоме 
NomnoyTe мєрєпн Nan (oy)?! 


Those who say that the Lord died first and then arose are wrong, for he 
arose first and then he died. If one does not acquire??? the resurrection 
first he will not die??? As God lives, that one would (die)! 

(Gos. Phil. 56.15-20) 


Somewhat paradoxically, resurrection is presented as being necessary in 
order to die. This passage thus furnishes us with yet another example of 
Gos. Phil's playful inversion of the concepts of life and death. By giving 
death a positive valuation, making it dependent on resurrection, and 
making it equal salvation, the tractate gives another statement of the 
important point it emphasises elsewhere, namely the deceptive nature 
of names and concepts in the world, and the close relation between such 
dichotomic conceptual pairs as life and death. The text then goes on to 
confound our expectations, however, by suddenly using the concept of 
death with its usual commonsense meaning, emphatically stating that 
one who does not receive the resurrection while being alive will surely 
іе. The concept of death is here certainly not used in a positive sense. 


291 The scribe has left this gap empty, probably due to damage to the source manuscript 
(cf. Layton and Isenberg, “Gospel According to Philip” 153; Schenke, Das Philippus- 
Evangelium, 227). For this emendation, see Ménard, LEvangile selon Philippe, 56. Schenke 
translates, in accordance with this reconstruction of the Coptic text, “Gott lebt, wiirde 
jener st(erben)!” (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 23), and Wilson, likewise pre- 
supposing this reconstruction, translates “As God lives(?), this one would [die]” (Wilson, 
The Gospel of Philip, 32). Layton has мәм( - - - ), and Isenberg translates “As God lives, 
he would ...” (Layton and Isenberg, “Gospel According to Philip” 152-153). Giversen 
chooses not to reconstruct, reading nau as “cypress,” and translates “Så sandt Gud lever, 
ville denne cypres?” (Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 48). While Giversen's understanding of 
this passage is certainly commendable in not requiring an emendation, the evidence of 
the manuscript does seem to suggest that there are at least a couple of letters missing 
at this point. Moreover, despite Giversen’s ingenious interpretation, the use of the term 
“cypress” is rather counter-intuitive at this point in the text, and also not mentioned at 
any other point in its preserved parts. 

292 Note again the use of the word xno, here primarily in its sense of "acquire; but with 
connotations of begetting and birth. 

293 СЕ Hermas, Sim. 93 (IX.16). Schenke translates this part as a rhetorical question: 
“muf er dann nicht sterben?” (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 23). 

294 This interpretation is of course dependent on the reconstruction of нам(от) at the 
end of this sentence. See note 291 above for discussion. 
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It startles the reader, however, and signals not only the fact that terms and 
concepts should not be taken at face value, but it also keeps the reader on 
his or her toes, so to speak, by making clear that the text does not simply 
reverse the signification of such concepts as life and death throughout. 
The use of the word death in its normal sense in this punch-line thus 
serves as a reminder to its readers that every reference to seemingly 
simple concepts in Gos. Phil. must be understood in its rhetorical and 
theological context. 

Gos. Phil. quite matter-of-factly connects the resurrection of Christ 
with that of the individual Christian, and argues on the basis of the 
implicit THE CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST blend, that since it is a general 
requirement to acquire the resurrection first, in order to die, this must 
also have been the case with Christ. But how did Christ arise before 
he died? It seems that Gos. Phil. here interprets two main events in the 
life of Jesus in terms of resurrection. One of these is directly connected 
with death, namely the crucifixion, which may be interpreted in terms of 
Christ arising to the cross prior to dying. And as Christ arose to the cross 
and died, so too the Christians need to arise before they die. But how? 
Gos. Phil. links the crucifixion to resurrection mainly by way of the event's 
sacramental connotations. First of all, Gos. Phil. connects resurrection 
closely with chrismation. For, as Gos. Phil. tells us, 


TBENXOEIT NTAMEXPEICMA GIMME EBOA NEHTC EBON 2ITOOTY ATANACTACIC 


it was from the olive tree that the chrism came, and from it (i.e., the chrism) 
the resurrection. (Gos. Phil. 73.17-19) 


We have seen how Gos. Phil. connects the cross to the Tree of Life and 
how Jesus becomes the fruit of that tree through the crucifixion.“ By 
also connecting the chrism to the cross/ Tree of Life, the tractate links 
the crucifixion to both chrismation and Eucharist. Moreover, by also in 
effect making the crucifixion the source of the chrism, and the chrism 
the means to the resurrection, it makes two equally important links. On 
the one hand it connects the crucifixion directly to the resurrection, and 
on the other it specifies the chrismation as a ritual bestowing it. Thus, 
Christ's arising before death is also linked to chrismation by means of 
the crucifixion, but it is also associated with Jesus’ baptism through the 


295 The identification of Christ as the olive from which the chrism is derived is also 
attested in the Syrian tradition, including the writings of Aphrahat and Ephrem (see 
Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, esp. 124-130, 320). 
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links made elsewhere between the chrismation and the Jordan event, 
which then in effect comes to constitute begetting, (re)birth, and resur- 
rection. 

It would seem that the most probable reason why the tractate insists 
on the importance of resurrection prior to death, for both Christ and 
the Christians, is mystagogical. That is, Gos. Phil’s interpretation of ritual 
practice requires the abovementioned sequence of resurrection prior to 
death. The arguments advanced by Gos. Phil. in this regard also seem 
to have a polemical edge against certain opposing points of view. First, 
we should probably see the polemic against those who believe that Christ 
died first and then rose in connection with a later passage directed against 
an erroneous interpretation of baptism: 


NOE NTAIC хак €BOÀ MIIMOOY МПВАПТІСМА 
TAEL TE OE AYMMET €BOÀ мпмоү 

€TBETIAE] TNBHK MEN €TITN єпмооү 

TNBHK A€ AN єпїтн єпмоү 


алма хемоупагтн??? євох erri. мпкосмос 


As Jesus perfected the water of baptism, 
thus he poured out death. 
Therefore we go down into the water, 
but we do not go down into death, 
so that we may not be poured out in the spirit of the world. 
(Gos. Phil. 77.7-12) 


It has been argued that this passage is directed against those who, fol- 
lowing Romans 6, regard baptism in terms of death and resurrection.??7 
However, while this passage is certainly directed against the view that 
baptismal immersion is a descent into death, there is nothing in the pas- 
sage that speaks against an interpretation of baptism in terms of resurrec- 
tion.?? On the contrary, Gos. Phil's emphasis on the necessity of acquir- 
ing the resurrection prior to death indicates that resurrection is some- 
thing that must be experienced and/or gained ritually. The statement 
that in baptism “we do not go down into death" is in accordance with 
the claim that one is not supposed to die first, before acquiring the res- 
urrection. But does Gos. Phil. interpret baptism in terms of experiencing 
or acquiring resurrection? 


296 There might be a wordplay here that carries the transition from the passage on 
pouring to that on blowing. 

297 See, e.g., Majella Franzmann, “A Complete History of Early Christianity: Taking the 
‘Heretics’ Seriously,’ JRH 29:2 (2005): 123. 

298 Cf. Pagels, “Ritual,” 283. 
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As we have seen, baptism is certainly interpreted in life-giving terms. 
It is interesting to note also how Gos. Phil. in the passage just quoted 
weaves together different aspects of Jesus’ baptism by way of a pun. Jesus 
is described as having “perfected; xax egor, the baptismal waters,’” a 
phrase which may mean perfected or completed, but which also carries 
connotations of filling.” Especially in this context, involving the element 
of water, this meaning of the word xx is relevant and easily primed and 
brought to mind. This meaning is moreover prone to be activated when 
seen in connection with the following verb the text uses to describe Jesus, 
namely that he “poured out,’ nor eBox, death. There is also at the same 
time a pun on the Coptic words mooy and woy, meaning “water” and 
"death" respectively.*"! Thus, by predicating of Jesus simultaneously xxx 
євох HriMooY and поет євох мпиоу at his baptism, a neat and effective 
parallel is created between Jesus filling the baptismal water with life and 
emptying it of death.?? Yet again Gos. Phil. closely links life and death 


299 For the idea of the importance of ritually perfecting the baptismal waters, see 
Theophilus, Letter to Horsiesius, 46-48; Lundhaug, “Baptism.” 

300 See Crum 761-762. The connotations of “filling” have been made explicit in Schen- 
ke's later translations: “As Jesus filled the water of baptism (with Spirit), so he emptied 
out death” (Schenke, “The Gospel of Philip? 201); “Wie Jesus das Wasser der Taufe erfiillt 
hat, so hat er es vom Tod entleert” (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 65; Schenke, 
“Das Evangelium nach Philippus [NHC П,з], 208). This stands in contrast to his earlier 
translation, “Wie Jesus das Wasser der Taufe vollendet hat, so роб er den Tod aus” 
(Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959]; 20; Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach 
Philippus [1960]; 58). 

301 The wordplay and rhetoric of this passage work exceedingly well in Coptic with its 
juxtaposition of хаж євох мпмооү and поет esor мпмоү. Schenke has argued that the 
mooy vs. moy wordplay may indicate a Coptic original for this passage (Schenke, “Das 
Evangelium nach Philippus [1959], 2). Against this it has been argued that the similar- 
ity between the two words in Coptic is simply a coincidence, and that the association of 
baptism with death goes back to the New Testament and esp. Romans 6 (see Johannes 
B. Bauer, "Zum Philippus-Evangelium Spr. 109 und 110, TLZ 86:7 [1961]: 554; Wilson, 
The Gospel of Philip, 168; cf. also Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 12). But these objections do 
not take into consideration the fact that even though the argument of the passage may 
ultimately be derived from the Greek of the New Testament, it certainly works even bet- 
ter rhetorically in Coptic. Nor do these objections take into account the Coptic word- 
play on xax євох and поет євох. Schenke subsequently changed his mind, however, 
and no longer argued in favour of a Coptic original for this passage, suggesting either 
те) обу / хеуобу or ллпообу / &xyeiv as the Greek Vorlage for XWK євох / порт євох (see 
Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 474). This suggestion shows quite clearly the rhetor- 
ical superiority of the Coptic reading in relation to the proposed Greek original. Never- 
theless, Johannes Bauer is of course right to note that "auch Übersetzer bilden mitunter 
Wortspiele" (Bauer, "Zum Philippus-Evangelium; 554; cf. also Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 
12). 

302 Cf. Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 474. 
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in a manner that is rhetorically highly effective. The wordplay creates a 
seemingly intuitive link between the two and makes the mystagogical 
claims that are made concerning baptism seem logical and intuitively 
persuasive. 

In this context we recall Gos. Phil. 68.22-26, discussed above, where 
Christ is described as entering and receiving death for himself and thus 
abolishing the death which came into being from the separation of Eve 
from Adam, thus recalling not only Christs crucifixion, as we have 
already suggested, but also his emptying the baptismal waters of death. 
In this way Gos. Phil. cleverly sets up a simultaneous reference to events 
narrated in Scripture as well as to sacramental (re)enactment. On the 
one hand, Christ entered the world, acquired death by crucifixion, and 
became the fruit of the Tree of Life, but on the other hand he also 
entered the baptismal waters of the Jordan and emptied the waters of 
death, simultaneously filling them with life. Gos. Phil. thereby also 
makes baptism parallel the Eucharist as a life-giving sacrament, the 
former being linked primarily to Christs baptism and the second to his 
crucifixion. 

Now, let us return to the issue of the resurrection. As we have seen, 
the text seems to presuppose the necessity of attaining the resurrec- 
tion prior to death, that is, the necessity of attaining it ritually. We have 
seen above that the reception of resurrection is closely related to chris- 
mation, and chrismation to baptism. We may therefore draw the con- 
clusion that one may receive the resurrection in a baptismal chrisma- 
tion. In terms of ritual enactment it would seem most probable that 
baptismal immersion immediately preceded chrismation, in such a way 
that chrismation and the act of arising from the baptismal waters are 
interpreted together in terms of resurrection. Thus one is resurrected 
ritually in the baptismal chrismation in order not to die at the end of 
life. 

The necessity of arising before death is also emphasised elsewhere in 
the tractate, with clear sacramental overtones: 

NETAXO ммос XECENAMOY наўорп гу CENATWOYN [N] ceprranacee єүтихл 
NQ@OpM NTANACTACIC EYON? EYGMAMOY CENARMAdS,Y AN тає TE OE ON 


€YXXD MMOC єпв^птісм єүҳо MMOC .X€OYNOG NE пв^птісма XEEYDAXITY 
CENAWNE 


303 Significantly, the baptismal water is also referred to as пмооү eroue, “the living 
water; at Gos. Phil. 75.21. 
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Those who say that they shall die first and (then) they shall arise are wrong. 
Ifthey do not first receive the resurrection while they live, they will receive 
nothing when they die. Thus also when they speak about baptism they say 
that baptism is a great thing, for if they receive it they will live. 

(Gos. Phil. 73.1-8) 


In the same way as those who say that Christ died before he arose are 
wrong, those who hold that they shall die first and then be resurrected 
are likewise wrong. Interestingly, Gos. Phil. connects this error to that 
of believing baptism to be a sufficient criterion for salvation, or perhaps 
the error is simply the belief that it is the baptismal water in itself that 
constitutes resurrection? In any case, it seems Gos. Phil. is arguing for 
the fundamental importance of the anointing with chrism in addition 
to baptism in water, against those implied opponents who do not share 
Gos. Phil's interpretation of the chrismation as resurrection. But does 
Gos. Phil’s emphasis on the chrismation necessarily imply that baptism 
is unimportant? This does not seem to be the case. On the contrary, 
baptism seems to be regarded as an important ritual of cleansing which 
is necessary in conjunction with chrismation.??* 

Gos. Phil’s argument is held together by the blend THE CHRISTIAN IS 
A CHRIST, which emphasises the parallelism between the Christ event 
and the life of the individual Christian. Importantly, the blend is, as we 
have seen, a double-scope one, with inferences projected backwards to 
both inputs. In this case, when it comes to the chrismation and resur- 
rection, since Christ prefigured what is to happen sacramentally to each 
individual Christian, and each individual Christian passes through a 
chrismation that is interpreted as bringing about a resurrection, it may 
also be regarded as important that Christ followed the same sequence in 
his prefiguration as the Christians do ritually in the sacraments. 

Scriptural support for this view of Christ's resurrection before death, 
may be found in the same passage in Romans that we identified earlier as 
a possible intertext with regard to Gos. Phil's theology of the dual birth of 
Christ, namely Rom 1:3-4. We saw that in Rom 1:4 Paul refers to Christ as 
being "designated Son of God in power according to the Spirit of holiness 


304 Т do not think, then, that there are any grounds for claiming, with Wilson, that this 
passage implies “а certain disparagement of Baptism" (Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 19, 
153) or that it should be understood as *a piece of polemic against the beliefs of the 
'orthodox' Church" (Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 153). For the view that this passage 
does not involve a denigration of baptism, see also Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 273 n. 1. 

305 This is one of the possible interpretations of Gos. Phil. 67.27-30. See below for 
discussion. 
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by his resurrection from the dead.” When read in light of the ritual act of 
chrismation, and the interpretation of this ritual as connected both to the 
bestowal of the Holy Spirit and to resurrection, we see that this passage 
in Romans is indeed a powerful intertext. 

Gos. Phil. also argues for the importance of receiving the Holy Spirit 
in order to be resurrected, using a simile describing the making of glass 
and pottery: 


NCKEYOC NN&ABAGHEIN MNNCKEYOC BBAXE MAYMATNE EBON PITMIIKO?T AAAA 
NCKEYOC NNABAGHEIN EYAAOYWOTT NAAN MAYTAMIOOY мтҳүа)опє гар EBON 
@NOYTINA NCKEYOC лє BBAXE CYAAOCYMOT MayTako NTAYG)OrIe rap хорс 
міҷє 

Glass vessels and pottery vessels come into being by means of fire, but if 
glass vessels are broken they are remade, for they came into being by means 
of a breath (rm), whereas if pottery vessels are broken they are destroyed, 
for they came into being without breath (наче). (Gos. Phil. 63.5-11) 


As W.C. van Unnik has rightly pointed out, the difference between the 
pottery vessels and the glass vessels only becomes clear once the vessels 
are broken. Therefore, van Unnik argues, the breaking of the vessels 
probably signifies death, and the difference highlighted in the simile 
is between those who have been created by means of breath, who will 
survive death, and those who have not been made with breath, who 
will not survive death.*°° This then seems to be an argument regarding 
the requirements for resurrection.??7 If we regard ritual initiation as the 
target input of the simile, it seems clear that the glass vessels, people who 
have come into being by means of “breath” (Na / міче), i.e., those who 
have received the Holy Spirit, are the Christians, while the others, the 
pottery vessels who did not receive the spirit, are the non-Christians. 
The Christians, then, who have been made Christians by their reception 
of the Holy Spirit by means of the chrism, will be resurrected, while the 
others, as for instance the Jews, will not. The similarities in the processes 
described in the simile, where the only difference between the making of 
the vessels of pottery and those of glass is the addition of the spirit in the 
latter, recalls Gos. Phil’s other comparisons between Christian initiation 
and Jewish proselyte initiation, where the difference also has to do with 


306 See Unnik, “Three Notes,” 467. Contrary to van Unnik, however, I do not think there 
is any good reason to identify "fire" in this context with sexual passion (ibid.). 

307 Van Unnik has brought to light an astonishingly close parallel to the present 
simile in Genesis Rabbah 14,7 which is used in an intra-Jewish debate concerning the 
resurrection (see Unnik, “Three Notes,” 467-468). 
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the lack of spirit, chrism, and begetting. This comparison is thus primed 
and ready for recall, making the identification of the pottery vessels with 
Jewish proselytes quite intuitive. It seems we may therefore also regard 
this simile as having a polemical edge against Judaism. 

The necessity of gaining life before death is also spelled out in another 
passage, however, where Gos. Phil. singles out the "gentile" (әєөмікос) as 
one who has never lived, and thus cannot die the proper death of the 
Christian: 


OY2EONIKOC рромє м^ҷмоү MIeQON? Tap єнє? PINA €qNAMOY TIENTAPTTIC- 
TEYE ETME Чанг әү паї qGRAAYNeYe EMOY YON? гар XIMTIPOOY NTATIXC el 


A gentile man does not die, for he has never lived so that he may die. He 
who has believed in the truth he has lived,’ and this one is liable to die, 
for he is alive since the day Christ came.??? (Gos. Phil. 52.15-19) 


“Death” in this sense is reserved for those who have been made alive 
through Christ, i.e., the Christians. If one has not received life ritually, 
then, one has not lived and therefore cannot die. 

In summary, Gos. Phil. shows the necessity of becoming Christian, 
and of passing through the required initiation rites including the vital 
chrismation, in order to be able to arise after death rather than simply 
remain dead. As Gos. Phil. presents the issue, neither the Jews nor the 
gentiles satisfy these criteria. 


3.1.5.4.2. Postmortem Resurrection 

Gos. Phil's Christology not only influences its views of the ritual resurrec- 
tion of the Christians, but also the anticipated postmortem one. In a long 
polemical passage the tractate specifies some of the details of this process, 


308 Cf John 3:15-16; 5:24-25; 6:40; 11:25-26; 20:31; 1John 5:13. 

309 Теге has been some disagreement as to whether the end of the passage as quoted 
here is to be understood as the end of the present argument, or as the beginning of 
the next. Schenke, in his first translation of the text, took x1Mneooy NTanxc ei to be 
the start of the next sentence and his saying number 5 (see Schenke, “Das Evangelium 
nach Philippus [1959]; 6; Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1960]; 39; for this 
solution, see also Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 352; Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 329; 
Layton and Isenberg, “Gospel According to Philip’; Ménard, LEvangile selon Philippe, 
49). Some years later Schenke changed his mind and adopted the solution followed here, 
reading хийїпрооү їтапхс et as the end of the present passage, his saying number 4 (see 
Schenke, “Die Arbeit am Philippus-Evangelium,” 325; Schenke, “The Gospel of Philip,’ 
188. For this solution, see also Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 29; Till, Das Evangelium nach 
Philippos, 9; Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 41). In his critical edition, Schenke once again 
changed his mind and chose to read qong rap хїїпрооү NTamxc ei as an independent 
unit, numbered 4b (see Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 14). 
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presented rhetorically in opposition to at least two opposing viewpoints. 
First, Gos. Phil. engages what it presents as the erroneous belief in the 
actual resurrection of the material body: 


OYN?OelNe рготє ҳємнпос NCETWOYN EYKaKaeHy erBen[a]et ceovaa) 
єтооүм eNTCapzZ ayw [с]єсооүм ам хємєтрфорє NTClapz мто|оу ne 
ETKHKACHY м^е eTe[...... ] ммооү єкакоу врн[ү] N[ TOoY єтк]^кәғнү 
aN 


There are some who are afraid that perhaps they might arise naked. There- 
fore they want to arise in the flesh, and [they] do not know that it is those 
who wear the [flesh] who are naked.*!° These [...] to unclothe themselves, 
[they are] not naked. (Gos. Phil. 56.26-32) 


Once again Gos. Phil. plays on the deceptiveness of concepts, this time 
by reversing the meaning of nakedness and clothing in its its argument 
against the implied interlocutor that there is no need to be worried about 
rising naked, і.е., without the flesh, stating that it is really those who 
“wear the flesh” who are naked. Those who “wear the flesh” are naked 
because they lack the proper clothing, while those who undress have it. 
This clothing, which is more valuable than those who put it on, is of 
course exactly what the model reader of Gos. Phil. will acquire in his or 
her resurrection.?!! 

Gos. Phil. continues its polemic against those who believe in a resur- 
rection of the material flesh by way of an exegesis of 1 Cor 15:50, in a 
passage which utilises composite allusions to First and Second Corinthi- 


ans as well as a paraphrase of John 6:53-542? 


MNcapz |гісмоч Na]pKAHpONOMel NTMNTe[po мпмо|утє мм тє Tac 
ETNAKAHPONOME! AN TAEI ETZIDMN мм AE T€ TAEI гос ETNAKAHPONOMEL 


TAIC T€ MNTIEGCNOY Alà TOYTO TEXAY XEMETAOYM AN NTACAPZ ayw Nqca 
MMACNOY MNTAQON? граї NEHTG 


“Flesh [and blood shall] not inherit the kingdom [of God]??? What is this 
that shall not inherit? (It is) this which is on us. But what also is this that 
shall inherit? It is Jesus’ (flesh) and his blood. Therefore he said, “He who 
will not eat my flesh and drink my blood has not life in him"? 


(Gos. Phil. 56.32-57.5) 


310 СЕ 2 Cor 5:2-4, esp. 3. 

311 We will return to the imagery of nakedness and clothing below. 

312 For Gos. Phil’s blending of 1 Cor 15:50 with John 6,53-56, see Eijk, “Gospel of 
Philip,’ 96. 

313 1 Cor 15:50. 

314 John 6:53-54. 
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The passage, quoted and discussed above, specifying that “his flesh is 
the Logos??? and his blood is the Holy Spirit" (reqcapz ne плогос ayw 
пєчсноч пе nina erovaa);?!6 follows directly after this statement against 
the belief in the resurrection of the flesh. So, it is not the material flesh 
and blood, “this which is on us" (rae ergiow);?! that shall inherit the 
kingdom of God, but rather the flesh and blood of Jesus.?!? And this is the 
reason, argues Gos. Phil., using Jesus words paraphrased from John 6:53- 
54, that it is necessary to consume his flesh and blood. We will return 
below to the metaphor of inheritance, but first we shall follow Gos. Phil’s 
argument as it turns to engage apparently the opposite viewpoint to the 
one confronted above, for it now argues with equal force against those 
who reject the resurrection of the flesh completely: 


ANOK TGONAPIKE ANKOOYE ETXM MMOC XECNATMOYN AN EITE NTOOY мпєснгү 
ceaoon egNOYaTA KX@M MMOC XETCAPZ NATMOYN aN àAÀAà XOOC EPOEl 
хєма) петнатаюум GINA €NXTACIOK KXO MMOC XEMMNA ENTCAPZ ayw 
TIEGIKEOYOEIN TIE ?NTCAPZ OYAOTOC ME пєєїкє EYENTCAPZ XEMETKNAXOOC 
€KX6AAAY AN MMBOA NTCAPZ ?AIIC пе єтооүм ENTEEICAPZ ELWB мм Goon 
N?HTC 


As for me, I find fault with the others who say that it will not rise. Or both 
of them are at fault. You say that the flesh will not rise, but tell me what it 
is that shall arise, so that we may honour you. You say, “The spirit in the 
flesh,’ and “It is this other light in the flesh.” It is a Logos, “this other" that 
is “in the flesh,” because whatever you will say, you say nothing apart from 
the flesh. It is necessary to arise in this flesh, for everything is in it. 

(Gos. Phil. 57.9-19) 


In the words of Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley, Gos. Phil. “hurls sarcasm at 
the opponent who thinks that he can speak as a disembodied spirit?!” 
By first engaging those who believe in the resurrection of their own 
material flesh, and then those who do not believe in any resurrection of 
the flesh at all, Gos. Phil. does indeed seem to place itself in the middle, 
embracing neither of these extremes.*”° But what is really at stake here? 


315 Cf John 1:14a. 

316 Gos, Phil. 57.6-7. 

317 The interpretation of Tae ergo (“this which is on us") as the material flesh, and 
that the contrast is between this flesh and the flesh of Jesus, is made explicit by Schenke 
in his translation, “Welches ist das (Fleisch), das nicht erben kann? Das (Fleisch), das wir 
an uns tragen! Welches aber ist das, das doch erben kann? Es ist das (Fleisch) Jesu—nebst 
seinem Blut!” (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 25). 

318 Cf. Eijk, “Gospel of Philip,” 96; Isenberg, “Introduction,” 136. 

319 Buckley, “Conceptual Models; 4188. 

320 Cf. Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 333 n.f. 
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Is the difference between Gos. Phil. and the implied opponent as great 
as Buckley implies? We have seen that Gos. Phil. rejects the resurrection 
of the material flesh, so what the text is here defending must be the 
resurrection of some other kind of flesh, for Gos. Phil. is adamant that 
the phrase “to rise in this flesh" (erwoyn e&reeica pz) describes the reality 
of the resurrection. Gos. Phil. must therefore count on some sort of 
resurrection of the flesh, but what kind of flesh? Since the concluding 
statement of this long polemical passage insists that it is “necessary to rise 
in this flesh,” a key issue for the interpretation of the passage is thus the 
identity of “this flesh” (Tee1capz). We saw above that it was Jesus’ flesh and 
blood that would inherit the kingdom of heaven, so “this flesh” should 
logically refer to the flesh of Jesus here as well, an identification that seems 
quite clear within the context of the passage as a whole.*”! Gos. Phil's 
solution to the problem of the resurrection of the flesh thus seems to be 
based on its identification of the flesh of Christ with the Logos. Those who 
think the Logos rises apart from the flesh are wrong. No Logos can rise 
independently of the flesh—it is the flesh. On the other hand, those who 
think that only the spirit rises are equally wrong, on the same grounds, 
because they do not understand that the flesh in question, the flesh that 
really does rise, is the Logos. So, within the theology of Gos. Phil., where 
the Spirit is united with the Logos, and the Logos is the flesh, the Spirit 
cannot rise independently of the flesh, since it cannot rise independently 
of the Logos, it is its blood. This may also indicate that the Spirit is not 
only joined to the Logos, but that it actually resides within the Logos, 
as life is said to be within the Logos in John 1:4, as Eve was originally 
within Adam when no death existed, and as blood must always be within 
flesh.?? 

Now, why does Gos. Phil. take such pains to argue for the necessity of 
rising “in this flesh" (e&reeicapz) when it could easily have put the matter 
in less ambiguous terms, such as, e.g., “in the flesh of Jesus”? The stress on 
the correctness ofthe phrase "in this flesh" and the way it is reinterpreted 
here clearly indicates that the phrase is important in itsel£.?? And it 


94 Cf, e.g., Isenberg, "Introduction? 136; Rudolph, Gnosis, 193-194; Franzmann, 
Jesus, 63. C£. also Elaine H. Pagels, The Gnostic Gospels (New York: Random House, 1979), 
12 who takes the reference to the necessity of rising "in this flesh" to be ironic. 

322 See Gos. Phil. 68.22-23; cf. Gen 2:21-23; 3:20. There is a parallelism throughout the 
tractate between the Spirit and Eve. The knowledge of the framing input of human flesh 
and blood, namely that the latter resides within the former, supports the inferences from 
John 1:4 and Gen 2:21-23; 3:20. 

323 СЕ Eijk, “Gospel of Philip; 95. 
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would seem most probable that the importance of such a phrase would 
stem from its use in either confessional or credal statements, or doctrinal 
debates, or indeed both. Otherwise it seems there would be scant reason 
for this kind of verbal and exegetical acrobatics. We will return to this 
question below in more detail, since it may give us clues to the tractate's 
Sitz im Leben, but we still have not really answered the question of what 
it is that shall rise. Granted, we have seen that it is the flesh of Christ, 
rather than the material flesh, but what does this actually mean with 
regard to the human constitution? What happens to the human soul, and 
what about the spirit? We saw earlier that in the Adam-Christ blend, the 
Logos was on the level of Adams soul. Now, if we take that blend into 
consideration with regard to the THE CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST blend, there 
are several significant entailments (see fig. 36), for it emerges from this 
that, as with Adam, the individual Christian soul is on the level of Christ's 
Logos, while the spirit is on the level of the Holy Spirit, and the material 
bodyis on thelevelof Christ's material body. This also seems to imply that 
we may regard the Logos as Christ's soul. Since it is Christ flesh, together 
with the Holy Spirit that rises in the resurrection, we may surmise that 
for the individual Christian it is the transformed soul that rises together 
with the Holy Spirit. If we apply this insight to the crucifixion it seems 
probable that that separation involved the Logos and the Holy Spirit, 
together constituting Christ's divinity, separating from the material body. 
So, it seems that in the system of Gos. Phil. it is the combination of soul 
and spirit that rises, while the material body is left behind. 

What does this view ofthe resurrection imply with regard to Gos. Phil's 
attitude towards the material body? Although the material body does not 
rise, Gos. Phil. does not seem to advocate any form of extreme bodily 
mortification:?^ 

MNP?OT€ ?HTC NTCAPZ оүлє MNMEPITC EKMAPLOTE QHTC CNAPXOEIC EPOK 
EK@ANMEPITE CNAOMK Rcook?? н Rqayorie ?HrieeiKocHOC н 2RTANACTACIC 
н гмчтопос ET2NTMHTE MH TENOITO NCEE epoel чентоү 


Do not fear the flesh nor love it. If you fear it, it will master you; if you love 
it, it will swallow you and paralyse you. And he will either come to be in 


324 СЕ, however, Gos. Phil. 82.26-29, which may indicate a practice of bodily mortifi- 
cation with its statement, at 82.29, that “it is necessary to destroy the flesh" (mae єтако 
NTcapz). 

325 Layton emends to см^ом(к)к йсоб(т)к (see Layton and Isenberg, “Gospel Ac- 
cording to Philip” 172). 
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this world or in the resurrection or in the places which are in the middle. 
Do not let it happen that I be found in them! (Gos. Phil. 66.4-9) 


The material flesh is neither to be loved nor hated. Instead, it is to 
be treated with indifference. In order not to end up in the dreaded 
“middle? but rather "in the resurrection" (pvramacracic), used here in 
a spatio-temporal sense rather than as an event, one must acquire the 
resurrection in this world. This point is unambiguously made directly 
after the statement that in this world good is not good and evil is not 
evil, 76 for, as Gos. Phil. makes clear, the state of affairs is different after 
this world: 


оүмпєөооү лє MNNCATIEEIKOCMOC ELMTIEOOOY NAME NE TETOYMOYTE EPOC 
X€ETMECOTHC NTOY пе TIMOY гос ємоооп EMTIEEIKOCMOC 0)а)є EPON єхпо NAN 
NTANACTACIC XEKAAC ENMAKAAKN ACHY NTCAPZ EYNALE EPON PNTANATIAYCIC 
NTNTMMOOME 2NTMECOTHC 


But there is evil after this world that is truly evil, that which is called 
the middle. It is death. When we are in this world it is necessary for 
us to acquire (xno) for ourselves the resurrection so that when we strip 
ourselves of the flesh we may be found in the rest (anamaycic), and not 
walk in the middle.??7 (Gos. Phil. 66.13-20) 


Gos. Phil. here introduces the term “rest” (anamaycic) as a synonym for 
resurrection in its spatio-temporal sense. We saw already above in the 
passage concerning the baptism of Jesus that the tractate there stated that 
it is appropriate to enter “his (Jesus) rest” (reqamaraycic).?? “Rest” is 
here clearly the opposite of “the middle” (тиєсотне), which is specified 
as being the real death. 

The present passage also contains certain baptismal connotations in 
its use of the imagery of stripping, which may remind readers of the 
prebaptismal divesting of garments.??? The fact that the present passage 
does not specifically focus on baptism, but rather on the metaphorical 
stripping of the garments of flesh after death, in no way precludes the 
simultaneous baptismal connotations of the passage,**? especially for a 
reader familiar with the ritual action of prebaptismal undressing and 


326 See above for discussion. 

327 Cf Heb 4:1. 

328 Gos. Phil. 71.14-15. 

329 СЕ Segelberg, “Sacramental System,’ 192-193. 

330 Cf. the negative evaluation by April D. DeConick and Jarl Fossum, “Stripped Before 
God: A New Interpretation of Logion 37 in the Gospel of Thomas,” VC 45:2 (1991): 124- 
125. 
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Gos. Phil’s mystagogical interpretation of the baptismal rite in terms of 
acquiring the resurrection. That this acquisition of the resurrection is 
in many ways paralleled by, and connected to, the metaphor of putting 
on clothing will become clear from the discussion below concerning the 
tractates concept of deification. 


3.1.5.4.3. Inheritance 

Resurrection and the acquisition of life are also connected to the concept 
of inheritance. Life and death are once again contrasted, and here it seems 
it is the Christians who are the living, while everyone else are regarded 
as dead;??! 


NETPKAHPONOME! NNETMOOYT 
NTOOY газу CEMOOYT 
aY@ €YKAHPONOME! NNETMOOYT 


Those who inherit the dead (pl), 
they too are dead, 
and they inherit the dead (pl). 


NETPKAHPONOME! Mri€TON? 
NTOOY CEON? 
үа) CEPKAHPONOME! MMETON? MNNETMOOYT 


Those who inherit the living (sgl.m), 
they are alive 
and they inherit the living (sgl.m) and the dead (pl). 


NETMOOYT MàYPKAHPONOMEI AAA AY 
пос гар пєтмооүт QNAKAHPONOMEI 
пєтмооүт €qQ)à KAHPONOMEI MTIETON? 
QNAÀMOY ам 

Ххх TIETMOOYT €qNà ON? N?0YO 


The dead (pl) do not inherit anything, 

for how will the dead (sgl.m) inherit? 

If the dead (sgl.m) inherits the living (sgl.m) 

he shall not die, 

but the dead (sgl.m) shall rather live. (Gos. Phil. 52.6-15) 


An important feature of this passage??? that has sometimes been ob- 
scured in translation, is the difference between the plural of “the dead” 


331 T have chosen to present this passage in a way that shows more clearly the rhetorical 
structure. 

332 Tn his later works, Schenke regarded this passage as three separate Sprüche, за: 52.6- 
11, 3b: 52.11-13, and 3c: 52.13-15 (see Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 15; Schenke, 
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(мєтмооүт) and the singular of “the living" (nerone) that are inherited.??? 
If we understand those who are alive as the Christians, it seems most 
probable that the singular living (nerone) that they inherit is simply 
Christ. So, by inheriting Christ, the Christians are alive. By contrast, those 
who are dead, who may by extension be identified as the non-Christians, 
i.e. Jews and Gentiles,*** simply inherit their own dead (мєтмооүт) and 
stay dead. The Christians, however, not only inherit Christ, "the living" 
(nerone), but also the, plural, “dead.” This may be taken to mean that the 
Christians, and Christianity, also inherit the dead, that is, they supersede 
Judaism and gentile religion and inherit everything. 

The final paragraph in my division of the passage seems to change 
the simile from a simple contrast between the Christians (“the living”) 
and the others ("the dead") and turns to what seems to be an argu- 
ment for conversion. If one chooses to stay dead, one cannot inherit, 
but if one is dead and chooses to inherit the living, i.e, Christ, then 
the dead person will no longer be dead, but he will have gained life. 
The only way to gain true life, then, is to be initiated into Christian- 
ity, and thus become one of Christ's heirs. The importance of inheriting 
eternal life is of course stressed in the synoptic Gospels,**° and has its 
Pauline parallel in the inheritance of the kingdom of God,**° in Revela- 
tion the reference to the inheritance of all things, ?? and in Hebrews the 
idea, which is highly important in Gos. Phil., of the inheritance of the 
пате.38 


“Das Evangelium nach Philippus [NHC 1,31, 191). In his earlier studies he regarded it as 
а single passage (see Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959], 6; Schenke, “Das 
Evangelium nach Philippus [1960],” 38-39; Schenke, “The Gospel of Philip,” 188). 

333 See, e.g., Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 329. Layton does not indicate the singular 
of the living that is inherited, but indicates the plural of the inherited dead by translating 
"dead things? There is, however, no word in the manuscript that corresponds to the word 
“things.” 

334 Layton, however, understands “the dead” (мєтмооүт) that are inherited as “dead 
things” and translates, rather freely, “Those who inherit dead things are also dead, and 
what they inherit are dead things. Those who inherit the living are alive, and they inherit 
both the living and the things that are dead. Dead things inherit nothing, for how coulda 
dead thing inherit anything? If a dead person inherits the living, that person will not die, 
but rather will greatly live” (Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 329). 

335 Matt 19:29; Mark 10:17; Luke 10:25; 18:18; cf. also Tit 3:7. 

336 1 Cor 6:9-10; 15:50; Gal 5:21; cf. also Rom 8:17; Gal 4:7; Eph 5:5; Col 3:24; Jas 2:5. 

337 Rev 21:7. 

338 Heb 1:4. 
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We have already seen how Gos. Phil. points out in relation to pro- 
creation that the son needs to become mature in order to reproduce 
as his father does.?? The tractate makes a similar point with regard to 
inheritance. Before he can collect his inheritance, the son must grow 


ир: 


NETEYNTAYY NOWEIMT м^па)нрє NE хүс NTOQ гооҷ паунрє ENZOCON ҷо 
NKOYEl маупістєує NAY ANETENOYY LOTAN єҷа)^о)опє рромє а)^рєпеҷеюот 
T мач NETEYNTABCE THPOY 


That which the father has belongs to the son, and he himself, the son, as 

long as he islittle he is not entrusted with those (things) that are his. When 

he becomes a man his father gives him everything that belongs to him. 
(Gos. Phil. 60.1-6) 


This is very close to Gal 4:1, which states that the heir is no different from 
the slave as long as he is a child, even though he is the rightful new lord. 
Gos. Phil. indeed nicely utilises Paul’s teaching in Gal 4:1-2 and 4:7 also 
in another passage: 
mien ]@ar MONON €qQ)tNe apexevoepo[c] мачауне дє NcxTOYCIA Hrieqxof[ei]c 
паунрє лє OY MONON хєчо наунрє AAAA TKAHPONOMEIA MIIEKDT Gaqcaec 
пса 


The slave only seeks to be free, but he does not seek the property of his 
master. But the son, not only is he son, but he ascribes to himself the 
inheritance of the father.?^? (Gos. Phil. 52.2—6) 


Gos. Phil. here effectively makes the point that the inheritance is reserved 
for the son, as opposed to the slave, but also that maturation is required 
to collect it. If these references also remind the reader of the rest of 
Gal 4:1-7 he or she might discover that this Pauline passage in fact 
dovetails nicely with much of Gos. Phil's discourse concerning Christ 
and the Christians sonship. Christ is here presented as God's son born 
from a woman under the law in order to redeem those who are under 
the law. Those who are redeemed are also adopted as sons, receive the 
spirit of God, and are made heirs of God through Christ. Apart from the 
use of the term adoption, the passage provides a fitting intertext to Gos. 
Phil?*! 


339 See Gos. Phil. 58.22-26. 
340 Cf Luke 15:12. 
341 Tt may also be noted that Gal 4:8 resonates with certain other passages in Gos. Phil. 
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3.1.6. Deification 


Considering the importance of the blend THE CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST 
in Gos. Phil. it is clear that the means by which one may become a 
Christ is a major issue. The way it produces an understanding of this 
process may even be said to be one of the primary functions of this 
conceptual blend, and the process may be said to be one of deification. 
In his recent monograph on deification in the Greek patristic tradition, 
Norman Russel quotes the definition of Pseudo-Dionysius: “Deification 
(8£ootc) is the attaining of likeness to God and union with him so far 
as is possible??? This is an apt description of what it entails to become 
Christ in Gos. Phil., as is also Augustine Casiday's definition of deification 
as "that transformation of human persons which results in the legitimate 
ascription to them of divine attributes and names??? Both of these 
definitions capture important aspects of the logic that underlies Gos. 
Phil’s presentation of Christian initiation and perfection. 


3.1.6.1. Humans and Animals 

Animals are mentioned quite a few times in Gos. Phil. In the majority 
of instances, however, they are used as metaphorical representations of 
humans. “There are many animals in the world in human form" (oyNeae 
Reuptou гмпкосмос eyo HMOPhH Ppoue),?^ states Gos. Phil. and uses this 
as a starting point for an extended simile where it is said of "the disciple 
of God" (maaeuruc ürmovre)?? that when he recognises the true nature 
of different people, presented metaphorically as animals, 


PPIP MEN GNANEXBAAANOC EPOOY NTBNOOY AE GNANEXEIWT EPOOY ?ITOD? 
гіхортос NOY?OOP GNANEXKAdC єрооү Момгах YGNATNSYNGOpPM наунрє 
QNa&tTNayNTEXCION 


he will throw acorns to the pigs, but he will throw barley and chaff and hay 

to the cattle. He will throw bones to the dogs, to the slaves he will give the 

first (course), and to the children he will give the complete (banquet). 
(Gos. Phil. 81.9-14) 


342 Norman Russell, The Doctrine of Deification in the Greek Patristic Tradition (Oxford 
Early Christian Studies; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 1, citing EH L3. 

343 Augustine М.С. Casiday, “Deification in Origen, Evagrius and Cassian,” in Origeni- 
ana Octava: Origen and the Alexandrian Tradition: Papers of the 8th International Origen 
Congress, Pisa, 27-31 August 2001 (2 vols.; ed. L. Perrone, et al.; BETL 164; Leuven: Leu- 
ven University Ргеѕѕ / Peeters, 2003), 995. 

344 Gos. Phil. 81.7-8. 

345 Gos. Phil. 81.1-2. 
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We may say that Gos. Phil. here employs the conceptual metaphor 
HUMAN IS ANIMAL, and it is those humans that are decidedly less than 
perfect that are referred to as animals. We may indeed specify the meta- 
phorical blend as it is used here as LESSER HUMANS ARE ANIMALS, ОГ 
indeed even NON-CHRISTIANS ARE ANIMALS." The only ones worthy of 
being characterised as humans in this tractate are the Christians. These 
humans, moreover, are supposed to strive to become “perfect” (тєлєс). 
In the hierarchical Great Chain of Being, man is on a higher level than the 
animals.?^ When animals are used metaphorically to refer to humans it 
is usually instinctual behaviour that is highlighted, as opposed to higher- 
order behaviour or attributes, like thought and rationality, which are 
usually associated with humans.?*? In Gos. Phil. man is clearly superior 
to the animals, and becoming "perfect man" is the ultimate goal. The 
description of the lesser human beings, the non-Christians, as animals 
thus also highlights the absolute superiority of the perfect man in this 
metaphorical scheme. The “perfect man" in Gos. Phil. is of course none 
other than Christ. 


3.1.6.2. Putting on and Becoming Perfect Man 

One of the clearest indications of the importance of deification in Gos. 
Phil. is indeed the multiple references to Christ as “the perfect шап, and 
the concomitant insistence on the importance of becoming Christ and 
“perfect man.” Christ is first identified as the perfect man in a passage 
that with clear eucharistic connotations states that 


NTAPEMEXC El птемос PPDME ^ҷемє NOYOEIK EBOA гмтпє MINA EPENPWME 
NAPTPEPEceal ENTTPOOH мпромє 


when Christ came, the perfect man, he brought bread from heaven so that 
man would be nourished with the food of man. (Gos. Phil. 55.11-14) 


Christ, as perfect man, comes from heaven with nourishment suitable 
for those who are not, metaphorically speaking, animals, but humans. 
The tractate later states that Jesus Christ is “a blessed one" (оумакаріос) 
for the very reason that he is “a perfect man" (ovreXeioc ppoue).?? 


346 Kóvecses mentions the conceptual metaphors OBJECTIONABLE HUMAN BEHAVIOR IS 
ANIMAL BEHAVIOR and OBJECTIONABLE PEOPLE ARE ANIMALS as common specifications 
of the generic level metaphor HUMAN IS ANIMAL (Kóvecses, Metaphor, 125). 

347 For the Great Chain of Being and metaphors based on it, see Lakoff and Turner, More 
Than Cool Reason, 170-181; Kévecses, Metaphor, 124-127. 

348 See Kóvecses, Metaphor, 126. 

349 Gos. Phil. 80.1-4. 
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Becoming perfect man is also a major goal for the Christian, and must 
be understood in terms of the overall goal of becoming a Christ. Gos. 
Phil. describes this process partly by using metaphorical imagery of 
the putting on of clothing, and as is the case with the acquisition of 
the resurrection, becoming perfect man is closely linked to ritual acts. 
Interestingly, however, it does not seem to be linked to just one particular 
ritual, but rather to several. 


3.1.6.2.1. Baptism 
First of all, Gos. Phil. clearly associates the putting on of the body of “the 
living man" (npowe erone) with baptism: 


TIMOOY ETON? OYCMMA пе MME ETPNTEIDMDN MNPMME ETON? ETBETIAE! eqet 
EQBHK EMTN єпмооү DMaqkaky a?HY GINA єчнаї пн стаж 


The living water is a Боду.350 It is necessary for us to put on the living man. 
Therefore, coming down to the water he strips himself naked so that he 
may put that one on. (Gos. Phil. 75.21-25) 


One goes down into the baptismal waters naked in order to put on “the 
living man? As we have seen, the tractate stresses the life-giving effects 
of baptism and rejects an interpretation of the immersion in water as 
death,??! and this putting on of the living man seems to be one of the 
vital goals of baptism.??? The identification of the living water as “a body” 
(oycama) is what specifically creates the mental link here between the 
immersion and the donning of the new body of “the living man" (промє 
єтомә). 


3.1.6.2.2. Chrismation 

In addition to putting on “the living man,” however, becoming perfect 
man is also associated with the reception of the “perfect light" (rrrexeion 
Rovoem)?? and with the effects of the Eucharist. As for the reception 
of the perfect light, we have already seen how the imagery of light is 
intimately connected with the Holy Spirit and with the chrism. Gos. Phil. 
states that, 


350 СЕ Heb 10:5. 

531 See Gos. Phil. 77.7-12 and the discussion below. 

352 April DeConick, however, takes the reference to “the living water" (пмооү eTone) 
in this passage to refer to the Eucharist, rather than to baptism (see April D. DeConick, 
"Entering God's Presence: Sacramentalism in the Gospel of Philip; SBLSP [1998]: 503). 

353 Gos. Phil. 76.27. 
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H€NTAYTO?CQ OYNTEY птнрч ммау оүнтач TANACTACIC поүоєм riec.Poc 
TINNA ETOYAAB ANIEIOT T Naq Anac гипмү[м]фом a qx1 ачауатіє нбїпєї®т 
eunaj[u]pe ara nayape гмпеют 


he who has been anointed has everything. He has the resurrection, the 
light, the cross, the Holy Spirit. The Father gave him this in the bridal 
chamber. He received, and the Father came to be in the Son and the Son 
in the Father? (Gos. Phil. 74.18-24) 


The chrismation is connected to the cross ( Tree of Life), the resurrection, 
the light, and “the bridal chamber" (пнумфам). The acquisition of the 
light thus takes place through chrismation, and is moreover further 
described in terms of the garment metaphor when Gos. Phil. describes 
the effects of putting on the perfect light in terms of becoming invisible 
to “the powers" (Naynamic): 

HeNTA?T?KDOY MITTEXCION NOYOCIN MàpOYNaY єрооү NGINAYNAMIC ayw 

MaYGEMALTE MMOOY OYA лє Na-T?1OXODQ MMOYOEIN PHTIMYCTHPION гәмпеотр 

The powers cannot see those who have put on the perfect light, and they 


cannot detain them, and one shall put on that light in the mystery in the 
union?» (Gos. Phil. 70.5-9) 


The donning of the light is here explicitly stated to happen "in the union" 
(e4newtp) which must be seen in connection with the passage cited 
above, which refers to the reception of the light "in the bridal chamber" 
(емпиумфа»н). As we saw earlier, what happens in the chrismation of the 
individual Christian is interpreted in relation to the events at the Jordan. 
We saw that in the unification ofthe Logos with the Holy Spirit, an event 
that is described as both a mystery and as a revelation of "the great bridal 
chamber" (roc йпастос), the true body of Jesus came into being.*°° That 
passage also states that in this unification, “a fire illuminated him" (әүкот 
роуоєім єроҷ). So, the light is intimately connected to the union and the 
bridal chamber with regard to Jesus baptismal chrismation, and the same 
is true with regard to that of the Christian: the reception of the light is 
associated with the joining that takes place with the chrismation, and is 
thereby linked to the metaphor of the bridal chamber??? 


354 Cf John 10:38; 14:10-11; 17:21; and cf. also John 10:30; 14:9, 20. 

355 Cf 1 Cor 10:16; Rev 19:13. 

356 See Gos. Phil. 71.3-8. 

357 Wilson, however, instead takes the close association between the anointing and the 
bridal chamber in Gos. Phil. 74.18-24 to indicate *How far Philip is from distinct and 
clear-cut ideas on the subject of the sacraments" (Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 20). 
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Gos. Phil. emphasises at several points that the wearing of the perfect 
light makes one invisible with regard to “the powers" (нлумаміс), and 
stresses that indeed the only way to attain such invisibility is to put on 
the perfect light and thus become perfect light: 


OY MONON промє NTEACIOC CENAGEMALTE AN MMOQ AAAA CeNAQ)NAY €POQ 
AN EYGANNAY гар єроҷ ceNaeMa?Te MMOQ NKEPHTE MNOYA NAO)XIIO NAY 
NTeeixapic ei [мн ајаг [1] ооч мптєхеюм Noyoein [axxo] Rqgyo [ne г] оҷ 
птєлеом ovo[em] 
Not only will they not be able to detain the perfect man, but they will not 
be able to see him. For if they see him they will detain him. No one will be 
able to acquire for himself this grace in another way [except by] putting on 
the perfect light??? [and] himself becoming perfect [light]. 

(Gos. Phil. 76.22-29) 


This metaphorical cloak of invisibility not only secures the initiated's 
postmortem ascent, however, but also life in this world: 
€PQ)àOYa. Yone наунрє мпмүмфомч qQNAXI MMOYOEIN ETMOYA XITY 
€qNN66IMA, GNAGXAITY AN мпкема METAXIMOYOEIN €THM2Y CENA N2AY AN EPOY 


OYTE CENAGEMALTE AN MMOY гү MNAA2AY NAGPPCKYAAE мп^еє NTEEIMEINE 
KAN EUPTIONITEYECOAL гмпкосмос 


If one becomes a child of the bridal chamber??? he will receive the light 3 
If one does not receive it while being here, he will not be able to receive it 
in the other place. He who will receive that light will not be seen nor can 
he be detained, and no one will be able to trouble such a person even while 
he dwells in the world (Gos. Phil. 86.4-11) 


In order to be able to enjoy these benefits one needs to receive the light 
here in this world, and the light is only given to those who become a 
“child of the bridal chamber" (аунрє Ипмүмфом). It seems, then, that 
also with regard to these questions Gos. Phil. emphasises the necessity 
of becoming a true initiated Christian by receiving the chrism in this 
world, in close relation to the baptismal ritual, and so become perfect 
light and invisible to the powers. Becoming a properly initiated Chris- 
tian, a “child of the bridal chamber,’ thus has profound implications 
not only with regard to life in the next world, but also in the present 
one. 


358 СЕ Rev 19:13. 
359 Cf. Matt 9:15; Mark 2:19; Luke 5:34. 
360 Cf. Gos. Phil. 67.3-5. 
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3.1.6.2.3. Eucharist 
The deificatory process of becoming perfect man does not end with 
the chrismation, however, for Gos. Phil. also connects this motif closely 
with the consumption of the eucharistic elements. We saw already in the 
passage cited above that Christ as the perfect man brings “bread from 
Беауеп, 391 but there are also other passages that link the imagery of the 
“perfect man" to the Eucharist. Gos. Phil. describes the elements of the 
Eucharist as follows: 
ппотиріом MIIQ)JAHA OYNTAQHPI MMàY оумтачмосу єчкн єграї єптупос 
мпєсмоҷ єтоурєухарістеі єх оч 


The cup of prayer contains wine and it contains water, for it is laid down as 
the type of the blood over which thanks is given.° (Gos. Phil. 75.14-17) 


This passage gives us a rare glimpse of the ritual enactment presupposed 
by Gos. Phil’s mystagogy by stating that the eucharistic cup, “the cup 
of prayer” (ппотиріом ANANA), is filled with “wine” (npn) and “water” 
(uooy).° The tractate then gives а mystagogical explanation for the 
contents of the cup, with the statement that this mixture is a “type” 
(түпос) of the blood of Jesus. First and foremost, the reference to the 
blood of Jesus being a mixture of blood (the wine) and water recalls 
John 19:34, which relates that when Jesus was pierced on the cross with 
the spear there came out “blood and water" (оүсмоҷ мноүмооү / оїџа 
xai ббоо).?% By being specifically mentioned in connection with the 
crucifixion, this Johannine passage fits well Gos. Phil’s interpretation of 
the Eucharist. 

In addition to this Johannine reference, however, the Gos. Phil. pas- 
sage also has the potential to recall Luke 22:43-44. This much-debated 
passage*® follows the description in verses 41-42 of Jesus kneeling down, 


361 See Gos. Phil. 55.11-14. 

362 Cf. 1Cor 10:16. In his later works, Schenke suggests that the text should here 
be emended to better match the structure of 1 Сог 10:16, and translates, “Der Kelch 
des Gebets (, über dem gedankt wird,) enthält sowohl Wein als auch Wasser. Er ist als 
Zeichen des Blutes | } eingesetzt" (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 61; Schenke, “Das 
Evangelium nach Philippus [NHC II,3]; 206, the emphasis is that of Schenke). For the 
rationale for this emendation, see Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 456. I prefer to 
stay with the manuscript reading, however, since the text makes good sense as it is. 

363 СЕ Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 349. 

364 СЕ DeConick, “Entering God's Presence,’ 503. 

365 See Claire Clivaz, “The Angel and the Sweat Like ‘Drops of Blood’ (Lk 22:43-44): 
P9? and f? НТК 98:4 (2005): 419-440 for references. Luke 22:43-44 is omitted in most 
modern translations of the New Testament. 
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praying and asking God to remove “this cup" (тобто то motrjotov). Luke 
22:43-44 describes Jesus being in agony, praying earnestly and breaking 
into a sweat resembling blood: “апа his sweat became like great drops 
of blood" (xoi ёүёувто ô їдофс атой бов 9oóoufor аїшатос). 366 Of 
special interest in light of the eucharistic setting for the Gos. Phil. passage 
in question is the fact that Luke 22:43 relates that Jesus encounters "an 
angel from heaven, strengthening him" (dyyeXoc бл! oveavot &vioy ov 
avtov).°°” A possible intertextual integration network based on a reading 
of Gos. Phil. 75.14-21 may thus look like the one shown in fig. 37. 
The three mental input spaces share a generic space that consists of the 
generic references to blood and water.’ Moreover, the Gos. Phil. and 
Luke input spaces share a local generic space containing the references to 
prayer and cup. The blend as a whole not only reinforces the connection 
between the crucifixion and the Eucharist, but also at the same time 
strengthens the link between the eucharistic prayer and the angels that 
is evident elsewhere in the tractate.?9? 

The Gos. Phil. passage continues by describing the contents of the “cup 
of prayer” (ппотнрюм мпаухна) in the following way: 


үа) YMOY? євох ?MIIITNA ETOYASB «үа п^птєлеос THPY рромє TIE готам 
ENGANCH MMAEl тмә. хі NAN MITTEXCLOC рромє 


And it fills"? with the Holy Spirit, and it is that (i.e., the blood)*”! of the 
completely perfect man. Whenever we drink this we will receive the perfect 
man. (Gos. Phil. 75.17-21) 


366 Luke 22:44. 

367 Tt is worth noting that in several manuscripts, Luke 22:43-45a has been moved to 
Matt 26:39, and that many manuscripts entirely omit Luke 22:43-44. It has recently been 
argued convincingly that in the cases where Luke 22:43-45a has been moved to Matt 
26:39 this has been done for liturgical purposes (see Clivaz, "Ihe Angel and the Sweat"). 

368 WATER is a generic level conceptual constituent of the ICM of sweat. 

369 See Gos. Phil. 58.10-14. 

370 As Schenke points out, here “zeigt der Umstand, daß nicht der im Präsens übliche 
Stativ Meg oder une, sondern der (durative) Infinitiv моүр gebraucht ist, daß nicht der Zus- 
tand des Erfülltseins gemeint ist, sondern das Geschehen des Erfülltwerdens" (Schenke, 
Das Philippus-Evangelium, 456, Schenkes emphasis). See also Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 
81. Both Layton and Isenberg (in the critical edition), however, translate "it is full of the 
holy spirit" (Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 347; Layton and Isenberg, "Gospel Accord- 
ing to Philip? 193; cf. also Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel, 384, where Isenberg translates “it is 
filled with the Holy Spirit"). 

371 For the identification of na- (“that of”) in narrredeioc with necuoq (“the blood”), 
see Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 61, 456-457; Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach 
Philippus (NHC IL3);" 1:206. Schenke had previously suggested that it should be identi- 
fied with nima (“the spirit”) (see Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959], 19; 
Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1960]; 56). 
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The eucharistic cup contains the Holy Spirit and is thus the blood 
of the completely perfect man, the blood of Christ. Drinking from this 
spirit-filled cup, which presumably goes together with the eating of the 
eucharistic bread, thus causes the communicants to receive Christ. 
Through the cup they receive his blood, the Holy Spirit, and through the 
bread they receive his flesh, the Logos. One thus puts on the perfect man 
not only in baptism, but also in the Eucharist, and consequently the fact 
that the eucharistic cup contains water in addition to wine may be seen 
as an additional reference to baptism as well as to the scriptural passages 
mentioned above.*” 

Significantly, this process is also described in terms of the garment 
metaphor at the end of an important passage that we have already en- 
countered several times: 


пехАЧ XEMETAOYMM ам NTACAPZ «үа NQCO) MMACNOY MNTAQMNE epal 
NEHTY Ad) T€ T€QCA PZ NE плогос гүш пєҷсмоҷ пе TITINA ETOYAAB MENTALAL 
чає OYNTEGTPOOH гү OYNTA4COD гівса» 

he said, “He who will not eat my flesh and drink my blood has not life in 
him? What is it? His flesh is the Logos, and his blood is the Holy Spirit. He 


who has received these has food, and he has drink and clothing.?^? 
(Gos. Phil. 57.3-8) 


Gos. Phil. here paraphrases John 6:53-55 and adds what seems to be 
an allusion to Matt 6:25 and 31.7" We have already seen how in this 
Johannine passage Jesus is identified with the Son of Man, and how this 
Gos. Phil. passage also sets up a blend with the Johannine prologue. What 
is significant in the present context, however, is the connection that is 
made between the Eucharist and the garment. The use of the garment 
metaphor here is as evocative as it is unexpected and creates a potential 
link between the Eucharist and the various other contexts in which the 
garment shows up in Gos. Phil. For the garment imagery is an important 
reference with regard to intertextual and conceptual blends involving, in 


372 СЕ Buckley, “Conceptual Models, 4177; Thomas M. Finn, Early Christian Baptism 
and the Catechumenate: Italy, North Africa, and Egypt (Message of the Fathers of the 
Church 6; Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1992), 10-11. 

373 Т take eiBco to be a contraction of gi-?8co (cf. Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 
24; Andrew Helmbold, “Translation Problems in the Gospel of Philip? NTS 11 [1964]: 
91). The wording оуктач co гівса» may perhaps also be construed as wordplay on cw 
(“drink”) and гвсо (“clothing”), which becomes even clearer with the omission of the 2 
іп eBco which leaves us with the pair cw and вса» connected by et. 

374 See Tuckett, “Synoptic Traditions” 174; Tuckett, Nag Hammadi, 74; Helmbold, 
“Translation Problems,” 91. 
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addition to this eucharistic reference, not only baptism and chrismation, 
but also marriage and resurrection. One of the most direct statements 
of the deificatory aspects of the garment metaphor is found in a passage 
where the tractate juxtaposes the garments ofthis world with those of the 
kingdom of heaven: 


гмпеєткосмос NETT 21W0Y NN?BCOD CECOTM ANN?2BCO) ENTMNTEPO нипнүє 
N?BCOD сєсотп ANENTAYTAY ?1OOY 


In this world those who wear the garments are better than the garments. 
In the kingdom of heaven the garments are better than those who have put 
them оп? (Gos. Phil. 57.19-22) 


This may seem to be an almost tautological statement of the fact that 
the heavenly garments are heavenly, і.е., that in this world the clothes 
are worth less than the person who wears them, while in heaven, the 
clothes are more valuable than the person. This comparison, however, 
prompts the question of the nature and identity of the heavenly garments. 
The significance of the comparison becomes clear when we, in light of 
some of the passages discussed above, identify the garments in this world 
metaphorically with the material body and the garments in the kingdom 
of heaven with the body of Christ, in the post-initiatory and postmortem 
wearing of the "perfect man? It thus seems that Gos. Phil. here, as in 
56.29-30 where “those who wear the [flesh]" (мєтрфорє &rc[apz])?79 
are discussed, utilises the common conceptual metaphor THE BODY IS A 
GARMENT?” (see fig. 38). Gos. Phil. adds the twist, however, of blending 
this metaphor with the identification of the heavenly garment with the 
body of Christ (see fig. 39).?” This earthly, material body is of less worth 
than the soul who wears it, while the heavenly garment of light, on the 
other hand, which is the body of the perfect man, is more valuable.*” 
In this way the wearer also in a sense becomes deified by wearing the 


375 Cf. Matt 6:25; Luke 12:23. 

376 This reconstruction is clear from the context. 

?7 For the use of this metaphor in early Christianity, often based on an exegesis of Gen 
3:21, see, e.g., J.Z. Smith, “Garments of Shame? 

378 Cf. Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 90. 

379 Т do not think, however, as does Gaffron, that Gos. Phil. is here trying to make a 
point concerning the constant value of the one who wears these garments (see Gaffron, 
Studien, 162), since Gos. Phil. seems to make a point elsewhere of the deification of the 
individual soul. The main thrust of the blend seems rather to be on the fundamental 
difference between the material body, that one will take off, and the body of Christ, which 
is what one ought to put on. Gaffron, however, does not equate the garment with the body 
of Christ, but speaks of the true flesh wearing the garment of light (see Gaffron, Studien, 
162-163). 
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heavenly garments, in a way which nicely dovetails with another simile 
used by Gos. Phil., discussed below, where the process of dyeing clothes 
is the primary framing input.??? In the final analysis, what we have here 
is simply another perspective on the necessity of putting on and arising 
in the flesh of Jesus,**! as we saw іп the analysis of Gos. Phil's discourse 
concerning the resurrection of the flesh,*** which is of course the very 
passage that directly precedes the one presently under discussion. The 
picture that emerges from this analysis, then, is that of a functional 
overlapping of the sacraments, with the reception of “the perfect man,” 
being associated with both baptism, chrismation and the Eucharist. At 
the same time, the theme is also connected to a series of interrelated 
conceptual domains, including resurrection and deification. We may 
therefore, in cognitive terms, describe the garment as a concept that is 
used as a framing input in blends involving many different targets, often 
simultaneously.?^*? 


3.1.6.3. Dyeing 

Closely related to the aforementioned motifs of resurrection and the 
garment-metaphor of putting on “the perfect тап» Gos. Phil. also utilises 
imagery of dyeing: 


пноутє OYXGIT TE NOE NNX.MGE ETNANOYOY MAYMOYTE єрооү XENAAHOINON 
Q)àYMOY MNNENT2YXOG€ epal NEHTOY TAEI T€ OE NNENTAIINOYTE XOGOY 
EMELAH ?NNXTMOY NE N€QX(O)6€ ауурахтмоу EBON ?ITOOTQ ммєҷп^?рє 
TINOYTE дє PBarrrize пмєтҷрв^птіхє ммооү ?RoYMooY?94 


380 See below. This parallel is also noted by Sevrin, "Pratique et doctrine,” 31; Schenke, 
Das Philippus-Evangelium, 239-240. 

381 Cf. Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 240. 

382 Gos. Phil. 56.26-57.19. See discussion above. 

383 This, I think, may be the reason why the garment metaphor in Gos. Phil., as 
Thomassen notes, "is not ... explicitly connected with a specific act such as either the 
anointing of the body or the subsequent donning of baptismal robes" (Thomassen, The 
Spiritual Seed, 348). 

зва The manuscript continues with, міоу |єом &rexXaay nay, with the scribe having 
cancelled the letters oy in мноүеом (see Facsimile Edition: Codex II). Several scholars 
have suggested that the text has not been properly corrected by this scribal correction: 
De Catanzaro translates, "in water and power. No one sees" (Catanzaro, "Ihe Gospel 
According to Philip” 45), which indicates that he has chosen to emend the text to 
гћоүмооү MNOYGOM uaa Nay (cf. Layton and Isenberg, “Gospel According to Philip,” 
162); Isenberg thinks that the oy in uu[ov]6ou should not be cancelled, and reads 
NTedaay as a conjunctive, translating, “in water and power. And no one sees" (see Isen- 
berg, “Coptic Gospel,” 364, 422); Schenke suggests the emendation eNoyMooy мі(оупна 
MR)con (see Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 304); Charron and Painchaud 
argue that Schenke was basically on the right track but suggest instead the emendation 
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God isa dyer. Like the good dyes—they are called the true (dyes) —die with 
those (things) that have been dyed in them, thus itis with those whom God 
has dyed. Since his dyes are immortal, they become immortal by means of 
his remedies. But God dips (psarrrize) those whom he dips (pearrrize) in 
water.?95 (Gos. Phil. 61.12-20) 


Gos. Phil. here sets up an interesting baptismal metaphor.’ Regine Char- 
ron and Louis Painchaud have rightly noted that the point concerning the 
"good" and "true" dyes is that the colours, rather than fade away, last as 
long as that which is dyed in them.?*?" Good and true dyes thus perish 
with the things dyed in them. Gos. Phil. then adds the twist that since 
God's dyes are immortal, those that are dyed with these dyes will also 
become immortal. The somewhat reverse logic seems to be that since 
these dyes will never die, this means that the things dyed in them must 
also by necessity become immortal. That is, the immortality of the dyes 
requires the subsequent immortality of the recipients, for otherwise they 
would perish with the latter like the good and true colours of the world.?5* 
In addition, Gos. Phil. plays on the double meaning of the word na?pe, 
which denotes medicine/ drug / remedy, as well as colour.??? In using this 


гпоүмооү (мноүвом місом) NTeraay Nay (see Charron and Painchaud, “God is a Dyer," 
43). While I acknowledge that the homoteleuton and subsequent erroneous scribal 
correction suggested by Charron and Painchaud is certainly plausible, I have here chosen 
to follow the manuscript reading and accept the scribal correction, reading simply 
еңоүмооү MNGOM RreAaaY Nay, “in water. It is impossible for anyone to see" (for this 
solution, see, e.g., Layton and Isenberg, “Gospel According to Philip,” 162; Wilson, The 
Gospel of Philip, 37; Till, Das Evangelium nach Philippos, 25; Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 
57; Ménard, L’Evangile selon Philippe, 66-67). The original scribal mistake of writing 
мноүвом instead of мнеом can be explained by the scribe expecting the former reading, 
but then correcting himself when he realised that he had made a mistake. It should be 
pointed out that this reading is grammatically beyond reproach (cf. the discussion in 
Charron and Painchaud, “God is a Dyer; 42-43). As we shall see in the discussion below, 
it also makes good rhetorical sense, making emendation unnecessary. 

385 For a thorough discussion of this passage, see Charron and Painchaud, “God is a 
Dyer? 

386 As Charron and Painchaud rightly note, “The fact that the simile in the first part of 
the passage is about baptism is self-evident” (Charron and Painchaud, “God is a Dyer,’ 
44). 

387 See Charron and Painchaud, “God is a Dyer" 42; Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 107. 

388 [n order to explain the immortalising effects of this process of dyeing, Charron and 
Painchaud argue for a close connections between Gos. Phil. and alchemical literature (see 
Charron and Painchaud, “God is a Dyer,’ 47-49). Although this suggestion is intriguing, 
Charron and Painchaud do not convincingly show that these parallels are relevant in 
the context of the passage in question, and ultimately they are not necessary in order to 
understand Gos. Phil's argument, which seems to have a clear internal logic of its own. 

389 See Crum 282b. 
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particular word to denote colour at this point, rather than xwee, which 
is used earlier in the passage, Gos. Phil. manages to stress the medici- 
nal, life-giving aspect of the baptismal process, while at the same time 
preserving the metaphorical source input of dyeing.??? God's dyes, then, 
have a medicinal, immortalising effect. Thus far the interpretation of the 
metaphor BAPTISM IS DYEING is relatively straightforward. The final part 
of the passage, however, then adds a direct reference to baptism, using the 
term рваптіхє, stating that God dips those whom he dips in water.??! This 
term in itself, of course, not only refers to the ritual of baptism, but may 
also simply mean wash, dip, or submerge in a general sense, and thereby 
also feeds directly into the metaphorical framing input of dyeing. 

Gos. Phil's use of this sentence as a punchline, however, seems to call 
for a slight reinterpretation of the metaphor. We are left with two main 
interpretive possibilities here. It may simply be a more direct reference to 
the fact that the dyeing Gos. Phil. has just described should be interpreted 
as a metaphor of baptismal immersion in water,*”” and that it is the water 
itself that is to be mapped onto the dye. This solution plays down the 
importance of the use of the word naepe, however. If we take the multiple 
meanings of this word into consideration, not least its medicinal conno- 
tations, the chrism would probably be the most readily available counter- 
part in the conceptual integration invited by the tractate, rather than the 
water itself??? In that case, the final sentence seems to introduce a con- 
trast between God's dyes/ remedies and the water, a contrast that seems 
to parallel the contrast between baptism and chrismation elsewhere in 


320 СЕ Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 57 n. 3. Charron and Painchaud claim that with the 
shift to naepe, Gos. Phil. puts the emphasis on the instrumentality of God's dyeing in the 
transformative process of baptism (Charron and Painchaud, “God is a Dyer,’ 48). It seems 
to me, however, primarily to stress the life-giving effects of the remedy that is added to 
the water, rather than the actor and his actions. 

391 Schenke, however, in his later works prefers to regard this sentence as a separate 
saying, 43b (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 33; Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach 
Philippus [NHC IL3];' 197), but concedes that it may be related to 43a (see Schenke, Das 
Philippus-Evangelium, 303-304). In his early translations, Schenke emended the text and 
translated, “Gott aber taucht (BamtiCeww) das, was er (färbt) (Балт(єгм)) in Wasser unter" 
(Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959], 11; Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach 
Philippus [1960]? 45). 

322 СЕ Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 304: “Unsere These dürfte also im Klartext 
einfach noch einmal sicherstellen wollen, daß das Gleichnis die Taufe und ihre göttlichen 
Wirkungen meint? Cf. also Borchert, "Literary Arrangement,’ 178. 

395 In the Sahidic New Testament, the word is, e.g., used in Rev 3:18 as a translation of 
моду, "eye salve" (see Wilmet, Concordance, 2:647-648; Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 


57 n. 3). 
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Gos. Phil. The interpretation would then be that the baptismal washing 
takes place in water, but the particular remedy that helps bring about 
immortality is the chrism (see fig. 40). Interestingly, this blend thereby 
not only stresses the immortalising qualities of the chrism, but also the 
indispensability of baptism in water as well as the simultaneity of bap- 
tism and chrismation. We thus seem to have yet another indication that 
the chrismation presupposed by Gos. Phil. was closely connected to bap- 
tism, rather than a completely separate ritual. 

We saw above that Gos. Phil. elsewhere connects apostolic succession 
through ritual initiation specifically to the effects of the chrismation. 
Significantly, we also seem to have indications of the dyeing-metaphor 
being connected to succession when we connect the passage concerning 
God asa dyer, discussed here, with the fact that we read elsewhere in Gos. 
Phil. that 


amxoeic вок єгоү[м] enma NXWoE WAeYet aqqiaBecNnooyc ихрамга 
ачнохоу XTPO?T€ AQNTOY єграї єуова) THPOY «үш Mexaq хєтҗєї T€ 
ee NTagel ммос йс1по)нр[є мпаунр є impou[e e]a[o] Axer 
the Lord went into Levi's place of dyeing and took seventy-two*” colours 
and threw them into the vat and brought them out all white, and said, 
“Thus the Son [of the Son] of Man has come [as] a dyer???* 

(Gos. Phil. 63.25-30) 


Even the scribal error and its later correction may here indicate a con- 
nection of this “dyeing” with chrismation and apostolic succession. The 
scribe first wrote “the son of the Son of Man,” before he or someone else 
corrected the text to read simply “the Son of Man.” This scribal error may 
itself be seen as an indication of the degree of blending between the levels 
and functions of Christ, who is the Son of Man, and his successors in their 
individual capacities of being a son of the Son of Man. God is metaphor- 
ically a dyer, as is Christ, and Christ's successors may also be dyers, using 
Сой» life-giving remedies and bestowing immortality to successive gen- 
erations of Christians by means of baptism and chrismation.??é 


3.1.6.4. Seeing and Becoming 
Another major and pervasive theme relating to deification in Gos. Phil. 
has to do with the reciprocity between the one who sees and that which 


394 Cf. Luke 10:1, 17. 

395 Cf Mark 9:3. 

396 The white colour may also conceivably be read as an allusion to the white garments 
of the angels (see, e.g., John 20:12). 
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is seen. We have already encountered this concept in connection with 
Gos. Phil’s description of the transfiguration of Christ. We saw there 
that in order to make the disciples able to see him in his full glory 
on the mountain, Christ made the disciples great. This was due to the 
fact that people could only see Christ according to their own abilities, 
and thus his glory, the Logos, was hidden from view until the disciples 
were themselves elevated to that level. This theme recurs in various 
guises at several points throughout the tractate. In the discussion of the 
transfiguration the disciples are changed in order to see, but sometimes 
the causal relationship is also reversed: 


ми ох бом NTedaay Nay aħaay ENNETCMONT емнті NTerierHM2Y Yane 
Nee NNETMMAY NOE мпромє AN єчемпкосмос YNY EMPH єҷо PPH AN ayw 
qNay ETTE ммпк^о мимкєгвнує THPOY ENTOY AN TIE NETMMAY тає TE 
OE әр^ї ENTME AAA AKNAY €AaàaY NTEMMA ETMMAY AKGOME NNETMM2Y 
aknay anna ^ка)опє Hà aknalY а)пхо akayorne хс aknay ап|ємоут 
кІчалаудпе Rei Ala TOYTO [NNEEIMa] MEN kno ACWB NIM ayo K[Nay epo]k 
AN OYAAK KNAY лє epok мп|ма ETH] May пєткнгү гар єроҷ єкнҗа)[апеє 
мм|оч 


It is impossible for anyone to see any of the ordained (things) unless he 
becomes like them. It is not like it is with the man who is in the world. He 
sees the sun while not being sun, and he sees the sky and the earth and all 
the other things while not being those (things). Thus it is in truth. But you 
have seen something of that place, and you have become those (things). 
You have seen the Spirit, and you have have become spirit. You have seen 
Christ, and you have become Christ. You have seen the [Father, and you] 
will become father. Therefore, [here] you see everything and you do not 
[see yourself], but you see yourself in [that place], for you will [become] 
that which you see. (Gos. Phil. 61.20-35) 


This passage follows directly the passage concerning God as a dyer, dis- 
cussed above, and is linked to that passage by the theme of transforma- 
tion.??7 At the beginning of this excerpt, seeing follows transformation, 
like in the transfiguration account, but then Gos. Phil. flips this logic 
on its head and seemingly presents the act of seeing as what causes the 
change.??* The overall logic thus seems decidedly circular: it is the change 


397 Cf. Borchert, “Literary Arrangement,” 179; Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 304; 
Charron and Painchaud, “God is a Dyer,’ 44. 

398 Schenke solves this problem by regarding the end of the passage, from ata ToyTo at 
61.32, as a new and unrelated saying (see Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 32-33, 306; 
Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [NHC II,3]; 198). In his earlier work, however, 
Schenke regarded the whole passage as one saying (see Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach 
Philippus [1959], 11; Schenke, “The Gospel of Philip,” 44). 
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that causes one to see, and it is the seeing that causes one to change. In any 
case, if one becomes what one sees, one in fact logically ends up seeing 
oneself as in a mirror. Moreover, the causal relationship between view- 
ing an image of oneself in the mirror and being that image is a thought- 
provoking one and one that to some extent is blurred in these passages. 
The metaphor of the mirror becomes especially significant when we con- 
sider the possible sacramental connotations of the passage. 

As Schenke has pointed out, the change at 61.27 from third person 
present to second person singular perfect, coupled with the Trinitarian 
references at 61.29- 32, give the impression of "eines Rückverweises auf 
eine von den Adressaten im Kultgeschehen, also in der Taufe (auf den 
dreieinigen Gott) und/oder in der Salbung, bereits gemachte ‘mystische 
Erfahrung??? We have already seen at several points how closely con- 
nected baptism and chrismation are in this tractate, and the imagery and 
importance of seeing oneself is in fact also taken up directly in the context 
of a mystagogical interpretation of baptism and chrismation: 


MNAAAY NAO)NAY €POQ OYTE ?MMOOY OYTE гәмегл хорс OYOEIN оүтє NAAN 
кмалаумау AN гмоүоєм хорс MOOY әл Alà TOYTO MAWE APBAMITIZE ?MIICNAY 
әмпоүоєм ммпмооү поүоєм лє TIE пхр1смә. 


No one will be able to see himself in water or іп a mirror without light, nor 
again will you be able to see in light without water (or) mirror.*? Therfore 
it is necessary to baptise in both: in the light and the water, and the light is 
the chrism. (Gos. Phil. 69.8-14) 


Here, the imagery of seeing oneself is used to argue for the necessity of 
the combination of baptism and chrismation. At the same time Gos. Phil. 
here furnishes us with a direct connection between the soteriological 
metaphors of seeing and becoming and sacramental action. It is neces- 
sary, argues Gos. Phil., to baptise in both water and chrism, since the for- 
mer is the mirror and the latter is the light without which it is impossible 
to see oneself (see fig. 41). 

Combined with the evidence of the passage discussed above, the im- 
portance of this seems to be that if one cannot see oneself, neither can 
one become what one sees. One can see oneself, however, with the help 
of a mirror (water) and light (chrism).?! Since we have already seen that 


399 Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 305-306. 

400 Cf. 1 Cor 13:12; 2 Cor 3:18. 

401 Schenke rightly notes that since ““Wasser’ nur Wasser meinen kann, braucht bloß 
noch der Begriff des “Lichtes” aus dem Gleichnis ausdrücklich auf die gemeinte Sache 
bezogen zu werden" (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 403). 


«c 
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by means of baptism and, especially, chrismation one becomes a Christ, 
what one sees as a result of baptism and chrismation should be just that, 
oneself as Christ. Through the chrismation one receives the name of 
Christ and may see oneself as Christ and become a Christ. Or rather, 
when one sees oneself as Christ one has become a Christ. 

This also has an important eschatological component, that may be 
discerned in the statement that "[here] you see everything and you 
do not [see yourself], but you see yourself in [that place]" ([Nneema] 
MEN кмәү ^әфв мм зу» к[мәү epo]k an oYaak кмәү лє epok njma 
єтиЇмау),"? a statement that, taken together with the mirror imagery, 
recalls Paul's promise in 1 Cor 13:12: “For we see now through a mirror 
in a likeness, but afterwards face to face" (тимау гар TENOY ?trRoYetaA 
гноугрв uRRCODC дє Neo gigo). 403 

It is important to note that Gos. Phil. here stresses the fundamental 
importance of both baptism and chrismation. With just one of these 
elements, and not the other, the ritual process would be ineffectual. This 
passage, which stresses the necessity of baptism and chrismation in order 
to be able to see oneself/ Christ thus nicely complements the passages 
we have already discussed concerning the necessity of both baptism and 
chrismation in order to be reborn / begotten, and in order to receive the 
resurrection, as well as those passages that stress the connection between 
chrismation and the reception of the name.*™ The use of the metaphors 
of mirror and light in connection with the close conceptual connection 
made in the tractate between seeing and becoming, that is, between 
seeing and transformation on the one hand, and seeing and being on 
the other, thus creates a highly evocative and productive blend that 
sheds light simultaneously on a number of theological and sacramental 
concepts as well as on key scriptural intertexts. 

There are also other potential entailments of the use of this metaphor- 
ical blend, however. Not only does the argument that both mirror and 
light are necessary in order to see oneself indicate the explicitly stated fact 
that both the water and the chrism are necessary, but it would also log- 
ically indicate the simultaneous presence of both elements in the ritual. 
For not only does one need both a mirror and light in order to see one- 


402 Gos. Phil. 61.32-34. 

45 For comparable uses of this Pauline motif by Clement of Alexandria and a selection 
of other early sources, see Raoul Mortley, "Ihe Mirror and 1 Cor. 13,12 in the Epistemol- 
ogy of Clement of Alexandria,” VC 30:2 (1976): 109-120. See also 2 Cor 3:18. 

404 See Gos. Phil. 67.19-24; 74.15-16. 
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self, but they need to be present at the same time. So, if we project to the 
blend this insight from the source input it would seem that the chrisma- 
tion takes place at the same time as the baptism in water. It would, in other 
words, indicate that we are here looking at neither a strictly postbaptismal 
nor a strictly prebaptismal chrismation, but rather a chrismation taking 
place while the initiate is in the water. It might, for instance, take place 
after the full immersion(s), but while the candidate is still standing in 
the water, prior to emerging from it to dress in, possibly, white garments. 
However, the blend works even without drawing the logical inference of 
the simultaneity of water and chrism if one simply shifts the focus to the 
ritual complex as a whole. 

However this might be, it is becoming abundantly clear that the trac- 
tate by no means disparages baptism, even though it singles out the 
chrismation for special treatment. What this emphasis on the chrism 
might further indicate is perhaps that there might have been scant rea- 
son to argue in favour of the necessity of baptism, which may have been 
taken for granted, but rather for the necessity of the use of chrism. What 
may, moreover, be significant in light of the tractates polemics against 
Judaism, is the fact that this would also be an aspect of the initiatory 
baptismal ritual that distinguished it from the Jewish practice of pros- 
elyte baptism.*” 

As for Jewish proselyte baptism, it was preceded by circumcision. Gos. 
Phil. does not spend much time discussing or redefining circumcision, 
but it does mention it once, and it does indeed redefine it: 

WTepeaBpagaM [....] eTpeynay апєтчнамау epoq [aqc]BBe NTCApZ 
NTAKPOBYCTIA єҷтА [мо] мон xeaygye ETAKO NTCAPZ 


45 As Gaffron has put it, “An einer Diskreditierung der Taufe hat das EvPh kein Inter- 
esse, wenn auch sein spekulatives Denken in stárkerem Mafe der Salbung gilt. Hin- 
sichtlich ihrer Wirkung sind beide Sakramente voneinander nicht zu trennen, wohl aber 
hinsichtlich ihres Bedeutungsgehaltes und ihrer spezifischen Deutungsmóglichkeiten" 
(Gaffron, Studien, 221). Majella Franzmann has observed that Gos. Phil. contains “po- 
lemic against baptism as practised by some other group, but give a positive view of that 
ritual as practised by their own group" (Franzmann, “The Concept of Rebirth,” 37). It 
should be noted, however, that Gos. Phil. directs its critique not only against diverging 
baptismal practice, but also, perhaps even more importantly, against diverging interpre- 
tations of baptism. 

406 On proselyte baptism, see, e.g., С.К. Beasley-Murray, Baptism in the New Testament 
(London: Macmillan, 1962), 18-31; Everett Ferguson, Baptism in the Early Church: 
History, Theology, and Liturgy in the First Five Centuries (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 
2009), 76-82. See below for an extended discussion of Gos. Phil’s polemics against 
Judaism. 
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When Abraham [...] for him to see that which he would see, [he] circum- 
cised the flesh of the foreskin,*” [telling] us that it is necessary to destroy 
the flesh.40 (Gos. Phil. 82.26-29) 


Gos. Phil. here alludes primarily to Gen 17:23-18:2 and seems further to 
blend this with Col 2:11. The Genesis passage relates Abraham's circum- 
cision of his household and himself, an act which is followed by a vision 
of God as "three men” (тоєїс йубоєсу). It is especially significant that Gos. 
Phil. in its allusion to Abrahams circumcision makes reference to his see- 
ing. While Gos. Phil. does not explicitly state that Abraham saw God, it 
emphasises that circumcision was necessary in order for him to see what 
he was going to see. The fact that the object of Abraham's seeing remains 
unstated in this Gos. Phil. passage keeps open the possibility of reading it 
as an allusion not only to Gen 18:1-2, but also to John 8:56-58, where 
Jesus strongly implies that he has been seen by Abraham.*? It thus seems 
that we may legitimately connect this passage in Gos. Phil. with the other 
passages that speak of seeing Christ, God, or even the Spirit.*!! Seeing 
these, then, requires a metaphorical circumcision, which is here iden- 
tified as the destruction of “the flesh" (rca pz),*? an identification that 
recalls Col 2:11, where the circumcision of Christ is associated with "the 
stripping off of the body of the flesh" (пкажаєну Hncwua RTCa pz). 

The theme of seeing Christ and God in Gos. Phil. also significantly 
echoes key passages in John and 1John, and 1 and 2 Corinthians. We 
saw above how 1John 3:2, with its statement that “when he appears we 
shall become like him, for we shall see him as he is" (eqaanoy@n? євох 
TRNAQ)ODII6 ENEINE HMOQ XETNNANAY EPOY Kxraee erqajoor ментс),!3 was 


407 Cf. Gen 17:23-18:2; cf. also John 8:56. 

408 Cf Col 2:11. 

409 Те connection between this passage and chapter eight in John is also made by 
Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 501. 

410 In John 8:56 Jesus states that, “Your father Abraham rejoiced that he might see 
my day and he saw and he rejoiced” (aspagam лє пєтнєфт aqTEAHA xekac eqeuay 
єпҗгооү ayw aqnay ayw aqpawe). Interestingly, the Sahidic New Testament manuscripts 
are among those that have the Jews in verse 57 asking Jesus whether Abraham has seen 
him: “Abraham has seen you?” (aappagam мәү epox), rather than whether he has seen 
Abraham. 

^1! For Trinitarian interpretations of Gen 18:1-2 in patristic sources, see, e.g., Kugel, 
Traditions of the Bible, 342. 

412 This is yet another example of a metonymically based metaphor (see chapter 2 of 
the present study). 

43 Cf. also 2 Сог 3:15-18: adda сўдпооү єүм^‹а) HMOYCHC OYNOYKAAYMA кн єррәї 
єхїпєүрнт. EYEL лє EQNAKOTY errXoeic qyaqqi MMKIAYMA: пҳоєс AE TIE TIETINA: NMa лє 
ETEPETIETINA мпҳоєс NEHTG ECMMAY NGITMNTPM26€- ANON AE THPN ?NOY?O EGGOATI EBON- 
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reflected in Gos. Phil’s account of the transfiguration, and the same goes 
for the present context. The importance of Gos. Phil's mirroring logic of 
having to become the higher realities in order to be able to see them is 
also given another, rather unique, twist which links up with the highly 
important metaphorical complex of marriage and bridal chamber: 
оумонмумфіос мненчүмфн нп єпмүмфом MNOYA Nanay апмумфіос 
MNTNYMOH єї мн [нча)]опев Anac 
Bridegrooms and brides belong to the bridal chamber. No one will be able 


to see the bridegroom with the bride unless [he becomes] this. 
(Gos. Phil. 82.23-26) 


This is a rather difficult passage, the obvious interpretive problem being 
the decision whether “this” (rie), which is what one has to become in 
order to see the bridegroom and the bride, refers to “the bridegroom” 
(пмумфіос) ог “the bridal chamber" (пчүмфом).!* Both of these solu- 
tions are well within the logic of the passage. One may in both cases be 
said to be able to see the bridegroom and the bride, and both solutions 
may be defended on the basis of other parts of the tractate.*^ One of 
these solutions does seem to make better sense than the other within the 
context of the tractate as a whole, however. 

First it should be noted that what one is supposed to see is “the 
bridegroom with the bride” (пчүмфіюс матмүмфн).“! Schenke points 
out that in real life only “die vier Wande des Brautgemachs” may see a 
bridegroom together with his bride, and draws the conclusion that what 
one must become in order to see them is therefore a bridal chamber, 
understood by him to refer metaphorically to the human soul as the place 


ENEIMDP? MMEOOY MMNOYTE ?rTNOYelAA TRXIPPB NT2IKMN NOYMT EBOA ENOYEOOY єүєооү 
KXTA0€ EBOA eITHMXOEIC пєпнҗ: “But until today whenever Moses is read there is a veil 
upon their minds, but when one turns to the Lord he lifts the veil. Now the Lord is the 
Spirit, and the place where the Spirit of the Lord is there is freedom. But all of us, with 
unveiled face, seeing the glory of God in a mirror, receive the likeness of that single image 
from glory to glory as from the Lord the Spirit” 

^^ For the identification of rae (“this”) with пчүмфіюс (“ће bridegroom’), see William 
Joseph Stroud, “Ritual in the Chenoboskion Gospel of Philip, Iliff Review 28 (1971): 34. 
For its identification with пнумфа»м (“the bridal chamber"), see Schenke, Das Philippus- 
Evangelium, 73, 500; Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus (NHC IL3)? 1:211. 
Buckley and Pagels somehow take it to refer to both the bridegroom and the bride (see 
Buckley, "Conceptual Models,” 4170; Elaine Н. Pagels, “The “Mystery of Marriage’ in the 
Gospel of Philip Revisited, in The Future of Early Christianity: Essays in Honor of Helmut 
Koester [ed. Birger A. Pearson; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991], 451). 

415 The possibility that the passage may be intentionally ambiguous on this point should 
of course also be kept in mind. 

416 Cf. Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 500. 
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where the person's heavenly double is united with his or her own “Licht- 
Selbst?*"7 I think Schenke is right in identifying what one must become 
as "the bridal chamber" (пмумфа»н), but the further connection he makes 
between the bridal chamber and the human soul, and his identification 
of the bridegroom and the bride, are problematic. 

A vital key to the understanding of this passage seems to me to lie, 
here as above, in the important blend THE CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST. 
In accordance with this blend, what one should strive to become as a 
Christian is nothing less than Christ. We should, moreover, keep in mind 
Gos. Phil's use of the mirroring theory of seeing and becoming, namely 
that one must become Christ in order to see Christ. Here in this passage 
one must become a bridal chamber in order to see the bridegroom and 
the bride. This, then, implies the identification of “the bridal chamber" 
in this passage with Christ, but it also, seemingly paradoxically, identifies 
the bridegroom and the bride with Christs true nature. This, however, 
makes good sense in the overall system of Gos. Phil. The disciples had to 
be changed in order to see Christ in his glory in the transfiguration. That 
is, by becoming Christ they saw his true flesh, the Logos. In this passage 
then, by becoming Christ as bridal chamber one may see Christ as the 
bridegroom and the bride. This recalls the revelation of "the great bridal 
chamber” (roc мпастос) and the creation of the body of Christ at his 
baptism in the Jordan,*'® which consisted of the unification of the Logos 
and the Holy Spirit. Seeing the bridegroom and the bride by becoming 
a "bridal chamber" (мүмфом) would thus involve seeing Christ as the 
unification of the Logos (his flesh) and the Holy Spirit (his blood).*? We 
may therefore identify the bridegroom and the bride with the Logos and 
the Holy Spirit respectively (see fig. 42). And where would one be able to 
see the Logos and the Holy Spirit together if not in the Eucharist? Christ 
as the union of Logos and Holy spirit is, as we have seen, represented in 
the eucharistic ritual in the form of the bread and the wine mixed with 
water. In the Eucharist, then, the Christian would be able to see Christ 
as Logos (bread) and Holy Spirit (wine). And the place where these two 
elements would mix would be in the bridal chamber constituted by the 


417 See Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 500-501. Schenke argues that мүмфом 
should here be regarded as synonymous with xorran, as “das ‘Allerheiligste einer Hoch- 
zeit" (ibid., 500). See below for a discussion of the various terms used in Gos. Phil. that 
may be rendered as *bridal chamber? 

418 See Gos. Phil. 71.4-13. 

419 See discussion above. 
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body of the Christian in the consumption of the eucharistic elements. 
Analogically to how Christs constitution was Logos and Holy Spirit 
within a material body, then, the individual Christian receives the Logos 
(bridegroom) and Holy Spirit (bride) within the bridal chamber of his 
or her own “Christlike” body (see fig. 43). We will return below to an 
extended consideration of the question of sacramental connotations in 
connection with a discussion of certain other passages in Gos. Phil. that 
seem to undergird this interpretation. 


3.2. Communion Blends 


In this section we will focus on the blends that revolve around issues 
of communion and mystery. This means that we will look closer at 
blends involving joining, unification, and mixing, as wellas those dealing 
with hiddenness, secrecy, and mystery. The reason for treating these two 
categories of phenomena under the same heading is the fact that in Gos. 
Phil. they are often blended by means of certain key ICMs that encompass 
both the theme of joining and unification, and that of hiddenness and 
secrecy. 


3.2.1. Joining and Mixing 


"One might say—only slightly mischievously—that Christianity is all 
about mixture,’ observes Philip McCosker, and specifies that “it is con- 
cerned with bringing into union what seem to be more or less con- 
trary/ different realities: divinity and humanity, Creator and creature, 
'agenetic and ‘genetic, self-existent and contingent??? Such issues 
and questions come especially into focus in christological matters. As 
McCosker puts it, “Christians hold that there is a paradigmatic ‘mixture’ 
in the person of Christ: the mingling of human and divine natures in 
the person of Christ is not only paradigmatic in an exemplary (imita- 
tive) sense, but also, more essentially, the Word’s incarnation fundamen- 
tally alters the recipe for such mixtures"?! Christ is thus “the recipe and 
ingredients rolled into опе, as McCosker strikingly puts 16.22 


420 Philip McCosker, review of Norman Russell, The Doctrine of Deification in the Greek 
Patristic Tradition, Reviews in Religion and Theology 13:1 (2006): 8. 

421 McCosker, review of Russell, 8. 

42 McCosker, review of Russell, 8. 
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We have seen at several points in the preceding analysis that questions 
concerning this recipe and its ingredients are of fundamental importance 
to Gos. Phil., and we have seen that this issue correlates with imagery of 
separation on the one hand, and joining, mixing, and unification on the 
other, іп a manner that is central to the rhetoric of the tractate.*? In this 
section we will look closer at the function of such interlinking metaphor- 
ical imagery as participation, communion, marriage, procreation, and 
eating in Gos. Phil., and the way it highlights a variety of different theolog- 
ical issues relating to the abovementioned recipe, to borrow McCosker's 
metaphor. 


3.2.1.1. Like Mixing With Like 

In several passages Gos. Phil. treats the theme of joining and mixing 
analogically with the theme of seeing and becoming. The tractate informs 
us that if you become a logos, the Logos will mingle with you, and if you 
become spirit, the Spirit will mingle with уои: 


qj.penpoMe TO? мапромє Qg)peugro тое мнпрто @apenei[w T]oe 
uRnrexD Arenoc wmegroe [мн]моүаувргєнос Taci тє ee eaga[pe]unma 
тог маппм ayw пло|гос| oaapk[o]imo[u]er маплогос [2yo n0] vo[ei 
qj ]qpkomonetr Гмипоухоєм ex]agjsayone рромє [npou]e te[TNa]MeprTK 
ekajaayone [атн] MINA NeTNAZWTP epok ek[gana)]orie NAoroc плогос 
петната»? NAMAK e[k ]ajamayorie NOYOEIN поүоєм TETNAPKOINDNE! NHMAK 
EKMANGWMNE NNATICA NEPE NAIICà NPE NAMTON MMOOY EPAI EXMK 
вкаухнарате NETO н мею H MMACE н NOYZOOP н мєсооү н бє PNNEOHPION 
ETNTCà NBOÀ MNNETHIICA MMITN ҷм^о)мєрітк aN OYT6€ промє OYTE 
ппмА OYTE плогос оүтє поүоєм оүтє мапса NTME OYTE м^пс^ NPOYN 
CENAMMTON ммооү an epal NEHTK әү MNTAKMEPOC гргї NEHTOY 


Man mixes with man, horse mixes with horse, donkey mixes with donkey. 
The species used to mix [with] their fellow members. Thus spirit mixes 
with spirit and Logos has communion with Logos [and light has] commu- 
nion [with light. If you] become man, [it is the man who will] love you. If 
you become [spirit,] it is the Spirit that will join with you. [If] you become 
logos, it is the Logos that will mix with you. If [you] become light, it is 
the light that will have communion with you. If you become one of those 
above, those above will rest upon you. If you become a horse or donkey 
or calf or dog or sheep or another among the animals that are outside and 


423 This has been noted by several interpreters, see, e.g., Buckley and Good, “Sacra- 
mental Language” (this article focusses especially on the Coptic terminology used in the 
tractate, with an emphasis on the function of the words x1, xno, and готр). 

“4 Buckley takes this as indicating “a tone of optimism and confidence regarding 
human capacities” that in her opinion “permeates the text” (Buckley, “Conceptual Mod- 
els; 4170). 
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those that are below, neither man nor Spirit nor Logos nor light nor those 
above nor those inside will be able to love you. They will not be able to rest 
within you and you have no part in them. (Gos. Phil. 78.25-79.13) 


Here again the animals are metaphorical humans, ?? and the passage 
must be understood as an injunction to become a perfect Christian. 
“Man” in this passage seems to be equivalent to the term “perfect man" 
in other parts of the text. In this conceptual blend the animals represent 
the not-so-perfect men, and the perfect Christian, being at the top of 
the metaphorical chain of being, is presented as human. If one becomes 
“man” (paw), then, one may beloved by “the man" (npo), Christ, and 
“have communion” (pPxomonei) with the Logos and the light. It is this 
necessity of becoming man, metaphorically speaking, that seems to be 
the main thrust of the passage.*^7 

It is interesting to note the many different words that are here used 
to denote the conceptual domain of joining, communion, and mixing. 
The verbs та» (“mix”), Proin@nei (“have communion”), гаутр (“join”), 
йтом (“rest”), and even мєріт (“love”) are here employed in a parallel 
manner. Schenke holds that “love” is here the main term that all 
the other terms refer to, being themselves simply “Umschreibungen 
bzw. Entfaltungen von мє”? But do we really have any good reason to 
privilege the term "love" over the other terms used here for joining and 
mixing? The first part of the passage, where the word та» is used, sets 


425 Cf. Borchert, “Literary Arrangement; 400. 

426 As Schenke rightly notes, in this passage pwue does not refer to the same thing 
throughout the passage: “In der Bildhálfte ist es das irdische Wesen, das so heißt, schlecht- 
hin, wáhrend in der Anwendung der Begriff ‘Mensch übertragen gebraucht sein dürfte; 
vermutlich irgendwie im Sinne von *wahrer Mensch, vielleicht sogar im Sinne von 
"Menschensohn? This leads Schenke to suggest the following as a possible paraphrase: 
“Wenn du zum Menschensohn wie Jesus wirst, wird der Menschensohn Jesus dich lieben” 
(Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 482). 

?7 Cf Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 482. 

428 [senberg' translation significantly obscures the way these terms are used, by trans- 
lating тое variously as “have intercourse,’ "associate; and “mingle”; peomanel as “con- 
sort with" and "share"; and by translating логос with “thought” (see Layton and Isenberg, 
“Gospel According to Philip” 199, 201; Wesley W. Isenberg, “The Gospel of Philip [IL] 
in The Nag Hammadi Library in English [3rd revised ed.; ed. James M. Robinson; San 
Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1990], 156). 

#29 Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 483. Schenke concludes that the point of the 
passage may be summarised with the following paraphrase: “Du sollst den Menschen- 
sohn lieben! Dann wirst du als Menschensohn einer von oben. Und er und die Oberen 
können dich dann auch lieben und sich mit dir verbinden (, so daß du schließlich auch 
solche Früchte hervorbringst, wie sie einem/dem Menschensohn angemessen sind)" 
(ibid.). 
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up a framing input space in a conceptual integration network where the 
inputs created by the latter part of the passage are more or less metonymic 
representations of the target ICM. Since the mixings in the first part 
have a clear sexual / procreational focus, this input is especially prone to 
highlight this aspect in the input or inputs activated by the latter part 
of the passage. At the same time, the change from тер to pKoinanel 
when the discourse shifts from the zoological examples to the pairings 
of Logos with Logos and light with light is significant. The shift to this 
word at the same time as the term Logos is mentioned prompts for a 
Christian, and in this text sacramental, context for the interpretation of 
the blend. 

Now, where does one mingle, or have communion with Logos or 
Spirit? Buckley takes the description of the fact that when one becomes 
logos or spirit the Logos or Spirit will reciprocate by mingling or join- 
ing with the person in question as an allusion to ritual activity. The 
reference to those above “resting upon you" (Hou ммооү єграї exax) 
recalls the reference to the Holy Spirit resting upon Jesus at his baptism 
in the Jordan,**! and by extension the baptismal anointing with chrism 
administered to the Christian initiates. 

On the grounds of Gos. Phil’s identification of the flesh of Christ, and 
hence the eucharistic bread, with his Logos, and his blood, and hence the 
eucharistic wine, with the Holy Spirit, the eucharistic ritual also comes 
readily to mind here as Gos. Phil. envisages it, an important aspect being 
that logos mixes with Logos, and spirit mixes with Holy Spirit. In order 
to be able to have communion in this way, however, the communicant 
needs to have become what he or she is to have communion with. For 
the focus seems here, in the excerpt quoted above, as in the seeing and 
becoming passages, to be on the necessity of becoming what you want 
to commune with.*? If one stays as an animal one may only have com- 
munion with animals. Communions happening contrary to the princi- 
ples outlined above, however, are characterised by Gos. Phil. as “adultery” 
(MNTNOEIK): 


комом лє NIM NTA?Q)ODrIe €BOÀ ENNETNE AN NNOYEPHY OYMNTNOEIK TE 


And every communion that has taken place between those who do not 
resemble each other constitutes adultery. (Gos. Phil. 61.10-12) 


430 See Buckley, “Conceptual Models,” 4170. 
431 See John 1:33. 
432 Cf. Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”, 294 n. 26. 
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By designating communions between "those who do not resemble 
each other" (ueque an ймоүєрнү) specifically as “adultery” (митиоєік), 
the imagery of mingling and communion of like with like, including 
that of logos with logos and spirit with spirit, is connected even more 
closely to the ICMs of MARRIAGE and sEx, and hence, as we shall see, to 
metaphors like that of the bridal chamber. 

Intertextually, both the use of the designation "adultery" and the use 
of the term комом in this context point primarily to Paul's letters to 
the Corinthians. The description of the communion of those who are 
unlike one another as adultery must specifically be seen in the light of 
Paul's interpretation of Lev 19:19 in his second letter to the Corinthians. 
Lev 19:19 prohibits the mating of unlike animals, and Paul, in 2 Cor 
6:14-7:1, applies this prohibition to human relationships, arguing that 
Christians should not marry non-Christians.**? Gos. Phil. takes this one 
step further, and applies Paul's analogy metaphorically, this time not to 
the relationship between humans, but rather to the relationship between 
Christians and Christ. At the same time, the positioning of the above 
quoted statement at the end of the passage concerning Eves conception 
of Cain from her relations with the serpent, also connects the sinfulness 
of the mating of different species to the story of the fall and the paradise 
narrative in general.*** 


3.2.1.2. Eating and Becoming 

Closely related to the motifs of seeing and becoming and like mixing with 
like, outlined above, Gos. Phil. also focuses on the theme of eating from 
the perspective of transformation and reciprocity: 


OYN@HN cnay PHT [e]Mnnapaaucoc noya хпєө[нрюм] noya xnepanue 
мадам О[үшм] esor әйпанм NTaexnecoupi[on aq@]@ne бенріон 
aqxneoH[pion є]твєпәї сєрсєвєсеє ^мө[нрюм нб]чаунрє Ra aM 


There are two trees growing in paradise. One produces [animals], the other 
produces men. Adam [ate] from the tree that produced animals, [and he 
became] an animal and he begot [animals]. Therefore the children of Adam 
worship the [animals]. (Gos. Phil. 71.22-28) 


433 See Gaca, The Making of Fornication, 150-151. Similarly, Mishnaic law likens the 
union between a Jew and a gentile with the forbidden union of a horse with a donkey 
(see Shaye J.D. Cohen, The Beginnings of Jewishness: Boundaries, Varieties, Uncertainties 
[Hellenistic Culture and Society 31; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1999], 306). 

434 For the connection of this passage with the paradise story of Eve and the serpent, 
cf. also Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 301. 
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It is significant that Gos. Phil. here once again plays on the term 
хпо. Because Adam ate from the tree that produced (хпо) animals, 
he too became animal and begat (хпо) animals. The tree Adam ate 
from was of course the Tree of Knowledge, which is here contrasted 
with the Tree of Life.9?? That he became animal seems in this context 
to entail first and foremost Adams acquisition of mortality—his death 
sentence from eating from the forbidden tree.76 Adam eats from the 
animal tree, becomes animal and begets animals. This mirrors the above 
discussed passage concerning the different species only mating with 
their own, and also reflects the various passages that deal with seeing 
and becoming. It is also highly significant that eating is here closely 
connected to procreation. Adam eats from the tree, is changed, and 
produces offspring that are less than desirable. The full significance of this 
imagery only becomes clear, however, when Adams food is contrasted 
with that of Christ: 


?NTe?H EMMATEMEXC El NEMNOEIK PMMKOCMOC Nee MIIAPAAICOC пм 
NEPEAASM MMAY NEYNTAG 232 монм NNTPOPH NNOeHPION NEMNTAY COYO 
мттрофн мпромє мерєпромє сова) NOE NNOHPION aàXÀà NTAPEMEXC е 
птємос рромє AYEINE NOYOEIK EBOA гмтпє MINA єрєпромє NAPTPEpEeceal 
әмттрофн мпромє 


Before Christ came there was по bread in the world, like in Paradise, the 
place were Adam was, there were many trees for the food of the animals. It 
had no wheat for the food of man. Man was feeding like the animals, but 
when Christ came, the perfect man, he brought bread from heaven so that 
man would be nourished with the food of man. (Gos. Phil. 55.6-14) 


This juxtaposition of the former state (before Christ) of nourishing like 
the animals, with the new state of eating the food of the perfect man, sets 
up a counterpart relationship between Adams eating and begetting and 
the individual Christians eating of the bread from heaven. The passage 
clearly alludes to the discourse in John 6:31-58 concerning Jesus as the 
bread of life from heaven and cannot be properly understood apart from 
this intertext. This intertext furnishes a connection of the bread from 
heaven with Jesus and the Eucharist. Thus it follows by implication from 
the blend that since Adams eating from the tree that produced animals— 
the Tree of Knowledge—led to him to become animal, produce animals, 
and worship animals, eating the bread from heaven brought by Christ 


435 СЕ Buckley, “Conceptual Models, 4177. 
436 Cf. Kugel, Traditions of the Bible, 94-97. 
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equals eating from the tree that produced men/humans—the Tree of 
Life—and leads to those eating from it becoming men/humans, and 
producing men / humans. By implication, those who eat the bread from 
heaven should also worship men / humans, which makes sense when the 
man in question is identified as Christ. The bread from heaven is after all 
to be identified with Christ as the Eucharist. One thus becomes Christ 
and will worship Christ by eating Christ. And, as we have already seen, 
Christ is in Gos. Phil. not only equated with the bread from heaven, but 
also with the fruit from the Tree of Life. It might also be noted here that 
the close connection that is established between eating and procreation 
thereby also connects the Eucharist to procreative imagery. 

The identification of the eater with the eaten is also one of the ways in 
which Gos. Phil. argues for the necessity of gaining eternal life prior to 
death, and the logic mirrors that of the seeing and becoming passages: 


пєєїкосмос OYAMKMWC пе NKE мм €rOYOM ммооү paï мента ceuo[v] 
еФшоү ON TaàAHO€là OYAMMNE TE єтвєпає MNAaaY ENNETCONG) eNT[ME] 
NAMOY NTaÑ €t EBOA 2мпиа e[TH] May ayw aqeme NeNTPOH €BOÀ ммгү 
aya нєтоүша) aqt Nay [єоү] [м]? xe[Kaac] ймоүмоү 

This world is a corpse-eater. All that are eaten in it also die themselves. 
Truth is a life-eater. Therefore no one among those who nourish on [Truth] 
will die. It was from that place that Jesus came, and he brought food from 
there, and those who wanted he gave them [to eat, so that] they might not 
die. (Gos. Phil. 73.19-27) 


In this passage as well, Gos. Phil. contrasts worldly food with heavenly, 
and the contrast is cleverly presented by means of a comparison by partial 
blending of two metaphors, namely that of the world as a corpse-eater 
and truth as a life-eater. One must eat the heavenly food brought by 
Jesus in order to gain eternal life. The argument employs a conceptual 
blend between the domains of EATING and DEATH and also makes use 
of the logic of identity between the eater and the eaten (see fig. 44). The 
world eating corpses may be understood as a metaphorical description 
of the burial and/or decomposition of corpses, and as a contrast to 
this, Gos. Phil. presents truth as an eater of life, a metaphor that is only 
understandable when it is contrastively blended with that of the world as 


437 I follow Schenke’s reconstruction of this lacuna (see Schenke, Das Philippus-Evange- 
lium, 56, 441-442; Schenke, “The Berliner Arbeitskreis? 70-71). Layton, following 
Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959]; 18, has [Noy]@[ne] (see Layton and 
Isenberg, “Gospel According to Philip,” 188. As Schenke puts it in his later article, "Layton 
thought I was right, and I was not" [Schenke, “The Berliner Arbeitskreis; 70]). 
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a corpse-eater. From this blending of metaphors important implications 
arise. Those who die in the world are eaten by the world, while those 
who gain life will be eaten by truth, which means that instead of being 
dissolved into the material earth they will be dissolved into truth.*?* 
And as we find elsewhere in Gos. Phil., truth is to be equated with the 
inner, true reality hidden within the worldly types and images. Included 
among these worldly types and images are of course also the Christian 
sacraments, without which it is impossible to gain truth. For how does 
one attain life and thus become eaten by truth? One does this by means 
of the food of life brought by Jesus, for if one draws nourishment from 
truth one will not іе.“ By implication, if one metaphorically eats from 
the worldly things one will also be eaten by the world, which means that 
one will die completely, in that one will simply be dissolved into the 
material elements.*“° The use of the metaphor of eating in this way, so 
closely connected to the food brought by Jesus, strongly alludes to the 
Eucharist.“ 


3.2.2. Marriage and Related Imagery 


Gos. Phil. gives the following explanation for the primordial separation 
of Adam and Eve: 


NENTALWTP дє PHIUIACTOC оүкєті CENANMPX Ala TOYTO acyea порҳ 
МАДАМ XENTACLWMTP єроч an eMmmac[To]c 


And those who have joined in the bridal chamber will no longer be 
separated. Therefore Eve separated from Adam, because it was not in the 
bridal chamber that she joined with him. (Gos. Phil. 70.19-22) 


Adam and Eve separated because they did not join with each other in a 
“bridal chamber.’ In a basic sense, this means that they were not properly 
married, which again may imply that their joining lacked the proper 


438 Cf. Gos. Phil. 53.20-23. 

439 For an alternative, but ultimately unconvincing interpretation of the metaphor of 
truth as a "life-eater see Patricia Cox Miller, “‘Adam Ate from the Animal Tree: A 
Bestial Poetry of Soul, in The Poetry of Thought in Late Antiquity: Essays in Imagination 
and Religion (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2001), 27-28. Ignoring the context of the statement in 
Gos. Phil., Miller suggests that “Perhaps the Gospel of Philip describes truth as a life-eater 
because truth seems destructive and subversive” (ibid., 28). 

440 Tf we follow this logic one step further we might also argue, as Buckley has done, 
that the reason why the world eats what is dead is because it is itself dead (see Buckley, 
“Conceptual Models,” 4176). 

441 This is the case regardless of whether the Eucharist alluded to is itself to be under- 
stood metaphorically or literally. 
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ceremony and/or that it was not performed in the proper place. What 
is certain is that, according to Gos. Phil, Adam and Eve were joined, 
but not in the way they should have been. But what does this entail in 
Gos. Phil's rhetoric? Generally speaking, the ICM of MARRIAGE may be 
utilised as an input in different conceptual blends in order to highlight 
certain aspects of different target inputs. Among the central constituents 
of the MARRIAGE ICM we find notions of the joining/unification of 
two people of opposite sex, the ceremonies associated with a wedding, 
and various ideas and aspects related to sexual procreation. We saw in 
the previous chapter how Exeg. Soul employs the MARRIAGE ICM as a 
powerful conceptual framing input that may shed light on several aspects 
of conversion, initiation, and Christian life. We will now look closer at 
the varied use of this conceptual domain in Gos. Phil. As in Exeg. Soul, 
blends involving marriage imagery are pervasive in Gos. Phil. too, and 
the cognitive model is employed in several different ways. 


3.2.2.1. Marriage with Christ 

A highly important “marriage” referred to by Gos. Phil. is that of the 
individual Christian with Christ. Gos. Phil. refers directly to this marriage 
by addressing its implied readers as “you who dwell with the Son of God” 
(атата мєтаооп міпаунрє MMNOYTe) in an interesting passage where 
the tractate outlines a couple of basic principles that should guide the 
conduct of the individual in this marital relation: 


пєтєтсрїмє мє MMOQ N€TCNAXIIOOY єүємє MMOY EGE MEeceael єүємє 
мпєсг^ї єа)опє оүмоєк TIE єүємє MITNOECIK MOAAAKIC єа)опє оүнсїмє 
€CNKOTK ммпєс?^ї ката оүгтор єпєсент лє гіпмоєк EMACPKOINWNEI 
NMMAq METCAMACTY GaACMACTY EINE Мпмоєк NTMTN AE мєтаооп 
мипаурє MITNOY T€ MNMPPEMKOCMOC ^^^ мррєпҳоєс GINA NETETNAXMOOY 
моүоопє CYEINE мпкосмос aAa CEYNAGODTIE єүємє MILXOEIC 


He whom the woman loves, it is him that those she will bear resemble. 
If it is her husband, they resemble her husband. It if is an adulterer, 
they resemble the adulterer. Often, if a woman sleeps with her husband 
out of necessity, but her mind is on the adulterer whom she usually has 
communion with, the one she will bear she bears resembling the adulterer. 
But you who dwell with the Son of God, do not love the world, but love the 
Lord, so that those you will bear may not come to resemble the world, but 
that they may come to resemble the Lord. (Gos. Phil. 78.12-25) 


Gos. Phil. here makes it clear, through a comparison with ancient med- 
ical theory, that if one focuses mentally on a person other than ones 
spouse while having intercourse, the resulting children might turn out to 
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resemble the other one.*” The point appears to be that it is not enough 
for the Christian to have communion with Christ if ones heart and mind 
is not with Christ.“ 

This is yet another passage where Gos. Phil. uses human procreation 
metaphorically to get a theological message across. As in Exeg. Soul, the 
children referred to here should probably be understood metaphorically 
as thoughts or works." When living and having communion with the 
Lord, one has to make sure that one’s (metaphorical) offspring will not 
resemble someone else. And in this regard one may be said to be known 
by one’s offspring, i.e., ones thoughts and actions, like a tree is known by 
its fruit. One should bear spiritual offspring rather than fleshly.“ This 
should also be seen in connection with the exhortation not to love nor 
fear one’s material body.* We might take all this to mean, then, that even 
though one is a Christian and thus “lives with" and “has communion 
with" Christ, one must still make an effort to love Christ and not the 
material world. The focus of the Christian should be strictly on Christ, 
and not on worldly things. That this also implies that one ought to imitate 
Christ in his capacity as a moral exemplar becomes clear from other 
sections in Gos. Phil. that focus on his conduct in the world.*”” The use of 


^2 See, e.g., Denise Kimber Buell, Making Christians: Clement of Alexandria and 
the Rhetoric of Legitimacy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1999), 63; Williams, 
Rethinking “Gnosticism”, 294 n. 26; Grant, “Mystery of Marriage,’ 135; for a discussion 
of such beliefs in various cultures throughout history, see Wendy Doniger and Gregory 
Spinner, “Misconceptions: Female Imaginations and Male Fantasies in Parental Imprint- 
ing? Dædalus 127:1 (1998): 97-129. Strangely, Isenberg translates the opening sentences 
in a completely opposite way as, "Ihe children a woman bears resemble the man who 
loves her. If her husband loves her, then they resemble her husband" (Layton and Isen- 
berg, “Gospel According to Philip,” 199; Isenberg, “The Gospel of Philip [I3]; 156; this 
is repeated by, e.g., Buckley, “Conceptual Models,” 4179), which, in addition to being 
incompatible with the Coptic text, completely obscures the point of the whole passage. 
Isenberg did not make this mistake in his dissertation, however, where he instead trans- 
lated, "As for him whom the woman loves, it is he that those whom she will beget resem- 
ble. If it is her husband, it is her husband that they resemble” (Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 
388). On this point, see also the comments in Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 481 
n. 1327. 

443 Grant, however, takes this to mean that “the Gnostic must not love the ‘unclean 
spirits which wish to unite with him in adulterous unions" (see Grant, "Mystery of 
Marriage,” 135-136). 

^^ Cf. Exeg. Soul 128.23-26; 133.34-134.6, and the discussion in chapter 3. For the 
connection with Exeg. Soul, see also Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 481. 

^5 Cf. Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 481. 

*46 See Gos. Phil. 66.4-6. 

47 See Gos. Phil. 79.33-80.4. 
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the term ркотмоме to refer to one's marital life with Christ may be taken 
as a reference to the Eucharist as the locus of the individual Christians 
most intimate relations with him. 


3.2.2.2. Marriage in this World 
There is no doubt that marriage imagery is important in Gos. Phil., but it 
is often difficult to pin down the degree to which such imagery is to be 
interpreted metaphorically or literally: 
[пмЈүстнрюм мпгљм[ос] оүнов [ne axN] Tq гар nenkoc[uo]c м^ пе an 
TC]Ycracic rap м[пко]смо[с..... Jue TeycTacic лє [........ tir]amoc 


єрімові NTKOILNO@DNIA .. Хей xeoyNTac Amay [....... Jaynanic тєсоткам 
ecqoon enoyxw [en] 


[The] mystery of marriage [is] great, for [without] it the world would [not] 
have [come into being]. For [the] composition of [the world ...], but the 
composition [... the] marriage. Consider the [communion ...] defiled 
because it has [...] power. Its image is in a [defilement]. 

(Gos. Phil. 64.31-65.1) 


Marriage is described as a mystery, but deciding whether Gos. Phil. is here 
referring simply to normal marriage between two people, which results in 
procreation and thus contribute to the existence of the world, or whether 
it should be understood as a reference to something else is by no means 
unproblematic. Regrettably, this passage is badly damaged, but it may 
still give us a couple of clues with regard to the nature of the marriage 
described at this point in the manuscript. If the reconstructions above 
are correct"? we seem to be told that “its image is in a [defilement]" 
(Teceik@Mn ecaoon eRovxo[eH]). This may indicate that “the commu- 
nion; however we may understand that term in this particular context, 
is reflected in marriage, and that the latter is a “їе етеп” We shall see 
that the text elsewhere refers to "the marriage of defilement" (nrauoc 
unxoeu),*? which makes it probable that it is indeed marriage that is 
here identified in such terms. So it seems that we may understand the 
passage to describe marriage as an “image” (гіком) of “the communion" 
(котом). The reference to marriage as a great mystery seems to reflect 
Eph 5:31-32, where the words of Gen 2:24 concerning the joining of man 
and woman as "one flesh" is described as a great mystery and interpreted 


448 Т have here followed the relatively concervative reconstructions that are are used 
in Laytons critical edition (see Layton and Isenberg, “Gospel According to Philip,’ 170). 
Schenke, on the other hand, reconstructs all these lacunae (see Schenke, Das Philippus- 
Evangelium, 38). 

449 Gos. Phil. 82.4. 
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as a reference to Christ and the church.* If we see in the description 
of marriage as a great mystery an allusion to Eph 5:31-32, and apply to 
our interpretation of Gos. Phil. the explanation given in verse 32, namely 
that this should be understood to refer to the relationship between Christ 
and the church, then we might understand the term “communion” in this 
section of Gos. Phil. as a reference to this communion of Christ and the 
church. By further blending this understanding with the application of 
the term xowovía in 1 Cor 10, its eucharistic connotations are inevitably 
highlighted. 

We may here further note that Gos. Phil. describes "the communion" 
as being reflected in the marriage.?! This means that from Gos. Phil’s 
point of view, the concept of marriage may tell us something about the 
nature of “the communion,’ even though the former is to be regarded as 
а "defilement? Understood in light of the blend with Eph 5:31-32 and 
especially 1 Cor 10, we may take Gos. Phil. to imply that the eucharistic 
mystery, and especially its aspect of communion between Christ and the 
Christians, is somehow reflected in the concept of marriage. 

Gos. Phil. indeed emphasises elsewhere that its use of marital imagery 
may be understood metaphorically. In fact, the tractate even points out 
explicitly some of the differences between the conceptual framing input 
of worldly marriage and the implicit target(s): 


єпоаугр оооп eMMEEIKOCMOC ?OOYT ?ісәімє пм €TGOM MNTMNTOWB 
геМпәлм KEOYA пе TEINE MrI?Q)TP єммоүтє лє EPOOY NNEEIPAN OYNENKOOYE 
лє QOON сєхосє парарам мм ETOYPONOMAZE MMOOY гүа сєхоосє 
єпҳоорє 


In this world the union is male and female, ће place of power and weak- 
ness. In the aeon the likeness of the union is another one, but we refer 
to them with these names. But there are others that are superior to every 
name that is named and they are superior to the strong. 

(Gos. Phil. 76.6-12) 


There is a difference between what the imagery of marriage entails in 
this world, and what it entails when it is used to describe the heavenly 
realities. According to April DeConick, what Gos. Phil. is here describing 
is the confusion caused by “the constraints of language,” that “arises since 


450 Cf. Evans, et al., Nag Hammadi Texts, 156; Pagels, “Pursuing the Spiritual Eve,” 199; 
Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 39 n. 13. 

451 As we saw in chapter 3, one of the possible connotations of the term xowovía is 
sexual intercourse. As seems also to be the case in Exeg. Soul, however, Gos. Phil. seems 
to play on both the the sexual and the technical ritual connotations of the term. 
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human marriage is reflective ofthe perfect marriage which takes place in 
the heavenly realm?" ^? It seems to me, however, that rather than having 
to do with any “confusion” or “constraints of language,” what Gos. Phil. 
is doing here is to highlight some potential inferences that may arise 
in a conceptual blend from the framing input of this-worldly human 
marriage, and/or intercourse, that one is not supposed to project back 
onto the unstated target input pertaining to the other world. What we 
are witnessing here, then, are some direct instructions with regard to 
the interpretation of the blend between the this-worldly concept and 
the other-worldly one, highlighting some metaphorical entailments that 
do not apply to the heavenly realities and concepts that Gos. Phil. is 
trying to describe. For what Gos. Phil. seems to be doing is to use the 
metaphorical input of human marriage, intercourse, and procreation in 
order to conceptualise central religious mysteries, mysteries that call for 
metaphorical modes of discourse in order to be understandable to the 
human mind. Gos. Phil’s emphasis seems not to be on the constraints 
of language, but rather on the exalted nature of the realities that are 
merely reflected in names, symbols, and actions in the world. Rather than 
presenting a negative view of language, then, Gos. Phil. seems to focus on 
the positive and exalted qualities of its ultimate heavenly referents. 

The tractate also points out elsewhere some similarities and differences 
between the marriage of this world, and that of its unstated metaphorical 
target: 

uN[Aaay Nad]cooyn xeaq ne фо[оү єтефооүт] MNTCeIME PKOIN@NE! 
MNNOYEPHY є MH NTOOY OYà2aY OYMYCTHPION гар Me пг^мос мпкосмос 
NNENTACAIZINE EMXEMTAMOC MMXMeM QHN поса» MàÀAON пгАмос 
NXTXOD?M OYMYCTHPION TIE NAAHOECINON OYCAPKIKON AN TIE «ХХХ EGTBBHY 


єҷнп AN ATEMOYMIA SAA єпоуаа) єчни AN ETIKAKE н TOYGH алла equrt 
єпєгооү мнпоүовч 


No [one will be able to] know [when the husband] and the wife have 
communion with each other except they alone. For the marriage of the 
world is a mystery for those who have taken a wife. If the marriage of 
defilement is secret, how much more is the undefiled marriage a true 
mystery! It is not fleshly, but pure. It is not of desire, but of the will. It 
is not of the darkness or the night, but it is of the day and the light.*? 
(Gos. Phil. 81.34-82.10) 


452 DeConick, “Entering God's Presence,’ 510. 
453 Cf 1 Thess 5:5. 
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The unstatedness of the target, however, that is, the unstated identity 
of what Gos. Phil. here refers to as “the undefiled marriage" (пгамос 
Natx@em), has caused significant confusion among scholars. That “the 
marriage of defilement" (nrauoc Hnx@en) is to be understood simply as 
another way to refer to “the marriage of the world" (пгамос Мпкосмос), 
and that this refers to a typical marriage in the literal sense, has been a 
view shared by most scholars.*** But what is the identity of “the undefiled 
marriage" against which it is contrasted? And in what sense is the worldly 
marriage “defiled”? With regard to the latter question, there are two 
possibilities. Either the marriage of the world is defiled in an absolute 
sense, in which case it is most probably to be regarded as something to 
be avoided. The other possibility, however, is that it is simply defiled in 
a relative sense in relation to "the undefiled marriage? So, does the fact 
that the tractate here uses the term “the marriage of defilement" (пгамос 
апхҳоғм) imply a disparagement of marriage in general? or is it simply 
to be understood as a contrasting term to "the undefiled marriage" 
highlighting the elevated status of the latter?^$ These questions obviously 
have far-reaching implications for the tractates implied views regarding 
the social order and lifestyle of its adherents, but are notoriously difficult 
to answer. 

The identity of "the undefiled marriage" is open to various interpre- 
tations, as Gos. Phil. is content to simply contrast it with the worldly 
marriage of defilement while keeping its exact identity implicit. There 
are here several possibilities, and the fact that no explicit identification 
is made also keeps opens the possibility that one may take it to refer 
simultaneously to more than one referent, i.e., that one may blend this 
framing input with several different target inputs. The possibilities may 
be divided into three main groups. The first is that it may refer to a 
marriage that is literally not of this world, but rather on a higher, heav- 
enly, plane." The second possibility is that it may refer to an earthly 
image or type of such a heavenly marriage, as for example in a mar- 
riage of continence, which would mimic the “marriage of defilement" 
but without the defiling element of sexual intercourse.*** The third pos- 


454 See, e.g., Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”, 144. 

455 This is the view of, e.g., Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”, 144. 

456 See, e.g., Antti Marjanen, The Woman Jesus Loved: Mary Magdalene in the Nag 
Hammadi Library and Related Documents (NHS до; Leiden: Brill, 1996), 155 n. 37. 

457 Among the suggestions have been a spiritual marriage between the initiate and his 
or her heavenly double (see, e.g., Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”, 144). 

458 That is to say, either a marriage without sexual intercourse (see, e.g., Williams, 
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sibility, which I think makes most sense in an overall understanding of 
the rhetoric of Gos Phil., is that it refers first and foremost to a sacra- 
mental act or acts that are understood in terms of the ICM of MAR- 
RIAGE, but without involving actual human marriage in a basic sense. 
Finally, these interpretive possibilities may also be combined in various 
ways.*? 

In order to gain a better understanding of “the undefiled marriage,” 
however, we need to take a closer look at how marriage imagery is 
employed in various contexts throughout Gos. Phil. 


3.2.2.3. The Wedding Feast 

In the previous chapter we saw the importance of the parable of the 
Wedding Feast (Matt 22:2-14) in Exeg. Soul. Significantly, this parable, 
which focuses on the importance of wearing proper wedding garments, 
is also alluded to in Gos. Phil. 


3.2.2.3.1. The Wedding Feast and the Transfiguration 

We encounter the allusion to the parable of the Wedding Feast in an 
interesting passage that follows directly after Gos. Phil’s account of the 
transfiguration. Having told us that Jesus made his disciples great so that 
they would be able to see him being great, Gos. Phil. continues: 


TIEXAY мфооү ETMMAY ENTEYXAPICTEIA XEMENTACEMTP MMTEAEIOC поүоєм 
єппмА єтоүл^в ?OTP Нлггєлос EPON гам ANLIKMN мпркҳт^фроме 
ANEB AXNTY rap MÄSOM enay єепро*% mNAaay наауїпечоуові єгоүн 
єпрро E4KHKAPHY 


Rethinking “Gnosticism”, 148-149) or a marriage where sexual intercourse is ritualised 
and utilised for a higher purpose (see, e.g., Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley, “A Cult-Mystery in 
The Gospel of Philip; JBL 99:4 [1980]: 569-581; April D. DeConick, “The Great Mystery 
of Marriage: Sex and Conception in Ancient Valentinian Traditions” VC 57 [2003]: 307- 
342). 

^9 See, e.g., Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”, 149. Cf. also Pagels, who has sug- 
gested that Gos. Phil. deliberately refuses to take sides for or against celibacy (see Elaine 
H. Pagels, “The ‘Mystery of Marriage’ in the Gospel of Philip, in The Allure of Gnosti- 
cism: The Gnostic Experience in Jungian Psychology and Contemporary Culture [ed. Robert 
A. Segal; Chicago: Open Court, 1995], 112). Discussing the problem in 1991, Pagels stated 
that “As I now read the text, its author intends to reject entirely the question concerning 
sexual practice, the same question that contemporary scholars have been trying to use 
the text to answer” (Pagels, “ ‘Mystery of Marriage’ Revisited,” 444). 

460 Both Layton and Schenke regard про as a scribal error and emend it to nppo 
(see Layton and Isenberg, “Gospel According to Philip” 156; Schenke, Das Philippus- 
Evangelium, 26-27, and the discussion below). 
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He said on that day in the Eucharist: “He who joined the perfect, the light, 
with the Holy Spirit, join the angels with us also, with the images!” Do not 
despise the lamb, for without it it is impossible to see the door. No one will 
be able to approach the king naked. (Gos. Phil. 58.10-17) 


This is the only instance in which Gos. Phil. recounts a prayer of Jesus.*°! 
Significantly, the transitional phrase between the transfiguration account 
and this prayer, the information that the prayer took place “on that day” 
(пфооү єтимам), seems to place the prayer on the same day as the trans- 
figuration,"? while the use of the term evxapicrei relates the prayer 
to the eucharistic ritual, and implies that this is in fact a eucharistic 
prayer.^? However, as Rewolinski has rightly noted, Jesus’ prayer is not 
the words of institution, 9" but is rather more like an epiclesis.*°° But how 
do we account for a eucharistic prayer performed by Jesus at the transfig- 
uration? "How do we account for a eucharistic action on the mountain 
after the transfiguration with no elements, and then the numerous refer- 
ences elsewhere in the text to the elements to be eaten or drunk; 66 asks 
Rewolinski, and suggests that the focus of this particular paradigmatic 
action is squarely on the epiclesis, and that this epiclesis is primarily what 
effects the union with the апре]. I think Rewolinski is right in iden- 
tifying the prayer as an epiclesis, but is he right in his assumption that 
the Eucharist referred to here did not contain any eucharistic elements, 
and is he right in seeing it as a "post-transfiguration celebration?“ The 
fact that the elements are not explicitly mentioned does not automati- 
cally mean that they were not included, and the fact that the account of 
the prayer follows that of the transfiguration in Gos. Phil. does not nec- 
essarily mean that Gos. Phil. holds this to have been the sequence of the 
events. Another possibility would be to see the description of Jesus’ prayer 


461 Schenke, however, suggests that these might be the words of Philip, excerpted from 
an earlier work, rather than Jesus (see Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 251-252). 

^9 Cf Rewolinski, “Sacramental Language, 118. 

463 СЕ Pagels, “Adam and Eve, Christ and the Church,’ 168; Pagels, “Pursuing the 
Spiritual Eve,” 203. Segelberg takes this prayer as an indication that “certain Gnostics 
... had not reached a stage when prayer was without any meaning to them" (Segelberg, 
"Prayer Among the Gnostics,” 58). 

464 For the institution narratives, see Matt 26:20-29; Mark 14:17-25; Luke 22:14-20; 
1 Сог 11:23-26. Cf. also the convenient table in Paul E. Bradshaw, Eucharistic Origins 
(Alcuin Club Collections 80; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 4, and the discus- 
sion in ibid., 3-10. 

465 See Rewolinski, “Sacramental Language,’ 118. Cf. also Eijk, “Gospel of Philip,” 104. 

466 Rewolinski, “Sacramental Language,” 121. 

467 See Rewolinski, “Sacramental Language; 121. 

468 See Rewolinski, “Sacramental Language,” 122, and cf. 121. 
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as a description of what took place directly prior to or during the trans- 
figuration, rather than after it. My proposal is in fact that the eucharistic 
ritual this epiclesis prayer of Jesus is a part of is instrumental in effecting 
the transformation of the disciples which enabled them to see Jesus in 
his glory at the transfiguration.9? The words, “he said on that day in the 
Eucharist” may thus point to a eucharistic epiclesis prayer"? of which 
Jesus’ words are paradigmatic, but they may also point simultaneously to 
the process by which he made the disciples great. As we shall see, such a 
close connection between the Eucharist and the transfiguration is myst- 
agogically highly significant. 

For analytical purposes the passage under discussion may be divided 
into two parts, containing different but related references to the Eucha- 
rist. We will now look at the two parts separately and then show how 
they are connected.*”’ I will start with the latter half before returning to 
a further analysis of the part containing the prayer. 


3.2.2.3.2. The Wedding Feast and the Eucharist 
The second half of the passage begins with an admonition and continues 
with an explanation that is highly allusive: 


MUPKATAPPONEL MMICIB à XNTQ TAP MNGGOM ємәү enpo мимлагу 
NAG) Trieqovoet єгоум єпрро EGKHKACHY 


Do not despise the lamb, for without it it is impossible to see the door. No 
one will be able to approach the king naked. (Gos. Phil. 58.14-17) 


This may be read as a clever composite allusion. The final sentence, which 
states that no one may approach the king naked, is a reasonably clear 
allusion to the parable of the Wedding Feast,*”” more specifically Matt 
22:11-14 concerning the man who shows up at the wedding feast without 
a wedding garment.*? Interestingly, being without a wedding garment 


469 See Gos. Phil. 58.5-10 and the discussion above. 

47° Cf. Buckley and Good, “Sacramental Language,” 12. 

471 Schenke divides this passage into three separate sayings: 26b: 58.10-12; 27a: 58.14- 
15; 27b: 58.15-17 (see Das Philippus-Evangelium, 27, 248-255; "Das Evangelium nach 
Philippus [NHC П,3]? 195). 

472 See, e.g., Catanzaro, "Ihe Gospel According to Philip,” 42; Ménard, LEvangile selon 
Philippe, 147; Evans, et al., Nag Hammadi Texts, 151-152. Cf. also Wilson, who cautiously 
states that “some connection ... is perhaps to be suspected” (Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 
93), and Tuckett, who thinks the allusion is “very indirect” (Tuckett, Nag Hammadi, 77). 

473 The parable of the wedding also states that the man who lacks wedding garments is 
thrown out into “the outer darkness” (Matt 22:13). This Matthean phrase, mkake ereirica. 
NBOA/ TO OXOTOS то EEWTEQOV (Matt 8:12; 22:13; 25:30), is quoted at Gos. Phil. 68.7-8 and 
probably also at 67.1. 
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is in Gos. Phil. equated with being naked, i.e., without any garment at 
all. This should be understood in conjunction with the other passages 
in Gos. Phil., discussed above, that stress the importance of putting on 
and rising in a garment, a garment which, as we have seen, is gained 
through ritual actions. Without having put on this previously discussed 
garment one may not approach the king, which must be understood as a 
reference to God.*”4 The interpretation of this sentence is thus relatively 
unproblematic. 

But how is this statement connected to the one preceding it? Based 
on the fact that the Coptic word for "door? po, is similar to that for 


"king; ppo, Layton, Schenke and others have proposed to emend the 


former to the latter, making the sentence read “king” instead of "door" ^^ 


Rather than taking the Coptic term po ("door") as a scribal mistake 
for ppo ("king"), however, we may instead read the passage as playing 
on the words ро and рро.“ We thus get a transition between the two 
sentences that is based on a pun, and also a pun that makes good sense 
on several counts. Firstly, on a literal level it is of course difficult to enter 
into the chambers of a king without finding the door. But how is the 
part concerning the lamb related to the ability to see the оог?” In 


^^ Godas king is of course connected to the general concept of the kingdom of heaven. 

475 Layton regards npo as an error and emends it to n(p)po, and Isenberg translates 
it accordingly as “king,” rather than “door” (Layton and Isenberg, “Gospel According 
to Philip” 156-157; Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 360). Schenke likewise thinks про is an 
"Irreguláre Schreibung” for nppo and translates "den König” (Schenke, Das Philippus- 
Evangelium, 26-27; see also Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959], 9; Schen- 
ke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1960]? 43; Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 93; Till, Das 
Evangelium nach Philippos, 18-19. Till does not emend the Coptic text, but tranlates both 
po and рро as "Kónig"). Most scholars have retained this emendation, see, e.g., Stephen 
Gero, “The Lamb and the King: ‘Saying’ 27 of the Gospel of Philip Reconsidered? OrChr 
63 (1979): 178; Tripp, “Sacramental System,’ 253; DeConick, “Entering God's Presence,” 
504. As will be argued here, however, the manuscript reading makes good sense as is, and 
there is thus no reason to emend it (cf. Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 20-21, 52 n. 3). 

476 Stephen Gero notes that if po is not emended, the two parts of the passage “may 
not have had a connection in the Greek Vorlage” (Gero, “The Lamb and the King,’ 178 
n. 7). Another possibility is that there was no Greek Vorlage for this passage. John Barns 
has suggested that the similarity between the words po and ppo is purely coincidental 
(see John Barns, review of Robert McL. Wilson, The Gospel of Philip: Translated from the 
Coptic Text, with an Introduction and Commentary, JTS 11 [1963]: 496-500). 

477 Ménard sees in po (“door”) a connection with Naassene texts and suggests a bap- 
tismal context (see Ménard, LEvangile selon Philippe, 147); Kasser, who primarily emends 
po to ppo, does not exclude the possibility of the reading po and suggests a possible con- 
nection to the story of Ulysses and Polyphemous (see Rodolphe Kasser, “Bibliotheque 
gnostique VIII/ IX: L'Évangile selon Philippe? RTP 20 [1970]: 29 n. 1). In a text that is in 
such consistent dialogue with the Gospel of John as is the case with Gos. Phil., however, 
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fact it makes perfectly good sense if we understand it as a play on two 
Johannine identifications of Jesus combined with Gos. Phil's logic of 
becoming and seeing, which is also, as we have seen, to some extent 
itself based on the Gospel of John. “Т am the door" (anox ne про/ £yo 
ciut й 0000), Jesus states in John 10:9, and adds that those who enter 
by him will be saved." As for the lamb, John the Baptist identifies Jesus 
as "the lamb of God" (negieis AnnoyrTe/ô àpvógc тоб Фєоб) in John 1:29 
and 36, and Jesus as the lamb (йоміоу in Greek, but гїєїв in Coptic)*” 
is of course also the most important christological title in Revelation.**° 
We may thus identify both the lamb and the door with Jesus.**’ As we 
have seen, it is an important principle in Gos. Phil. that to be able to see 
something of the true realities one needs to become like them. Thus, to 
be able to see Jesus as he really is, one needs to become like him. This 
implies, in this passage, that one must become like Jesus in order to see 
"the door.” Jesus as lamb, on the other hand, obviously has sacrificial, 
and hence eucharistic, connotations,'?? and, as we have seen, to become 
Christ-like by putting on the perfect тап“ and gaining clothing*** are 
among the effects of the eucharistic ritual. Thus the logic seems to be 
that by ingesting Jesus in the Eucharist, and thereby not despising him as 
the lamb, one may become like him, according to the principle that one 
becomes what one eats. How consuming Jesus in the Eucharist (as the 
lamb) and seeing him (as the door) are related to the statement that one 
may not approach the king naked then becomes clear in relation to the 
references to putting on the garment by means of the Eucharist.**° 


a reference to that gospel seems closer at hand (a possible allusion to John 10:7-9 is also 
suggested by Kasser [see ibid.]). 

478 СЕ also John 10:7 in МАУ. For extensive exegesis of Jesus reference to himself as 
"the door,’ see, e.g., Origen, Comm. in Jo., 2.10-11, where Origen connects Jesus as door 
with entry to the Father / King. 

479 See Wilmet, Concordance, 3:1404. 

490 See Rev 5:6, 8, 12, 13; 6:1, 16; 7:9, 10, 14, 17; 12:11; 13:8; 14:1, 4, 10; 15:3; 17:145 
19:7, 9; 21:9, 14, 22, 23, 27; 22:1, 3. Cf. also Acts 8:32; 1 Pet 1:19. 

481 Gero instead rather awkwardly identifies the lamb with the "little ones" of Matt 
18:10 (see Gero, "Ihe Lamb and the King, 180). For the possible connection of our 
passage with Matt 18, see the discussion below. 

482 See, e.g., Tripp, “Sacramental System,’ 253; Pagels, “Pursuing the Spiritual Eve,’ 201. 

483 See above. 

484 See above. 

455 Tripp, however, has a slightly different interpretation, stating that, “The reference to 
Matthew xxii.11 (no Lukan parallel) and the wedding feast guests improperly dressed 
is made more probable by, and itself supports, the natural reading of ‘the Lamb as 
a reference to the Eucharist, eaten by the neophytes in their baptismal robes” (Tripp, 
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So, to sum up, one becomes like Christ by participating in the Eucha- 
rist and may thus see him, so that one may enter by him into the king- 
dom of heaven. This logic is thoroughly Johannine. Then, in accordance 
with Matthew, one may approach the king, since one is not naked but 
has attained the proper garment by means of the Eucharist. The passage 
thus seems basically to be an argument for the importance and indis- 
pensability of the Eucharist. One should not despise this ritual, 96 for it is 
indispensable if one wishes to enter the kingdom of heaven.**’ 


3.2.2.3.3. Eucharistic Epiclesis and Joining with Angels 
Now it is time to return to the start of the passage under discussion, 
namely the part containing the eucharistic epiclesis prayer of Jesus: 


пехалч мфооү ETMMAY гнтєухарістєї XENMENTACEMTP MMTEAELOC поүоєм 
EMMNA ETOYAAB готр NATTEAOC EPON PMN AN?IKCOON 


He said on that day in the Eucharist: “He who joined the perfect, the light, 
with the Holy Spirit, join the angels with us also,*®* with the images!” 
(Gos. Phil. 58.10-14) 


There are several problems with this passage. We may assume that the one 
referred to as “He who joined ..." (nentaggwTp) should be understood 
as God the Father, and that the prayer is in effect an epiclesis for the Father 
to send the angels to join Jesus and his disciples. We are then left with two 
main problems in this prayer. The first is the nature of the joining that is 
envisaged between the angels and the images, and the other is the nature 
of the joining between “the perfect, the light" (rrrexeioc noyoem) ^? and 
"the Holy Spirit" (ппих eToyaas), with the attendant problem of the 
further identity of these aspects or entities. ^?? 


“Sacramental System,” 253). As the present analysis shows, however, there is no need to 
see any reference here to baptismal robes. 

486 An admonition not to despise the Eucharist is also found in Apos. Con. VIL 25.7 (see 
W. Jardine Grisbrooke, The Liturgical Portions of the Apostolic Constitutions: A Text for 
Students Translated, Edited, Annotated and Introduced [Alcuin/ GROW Liturgical Study 
13-14, Grove Liturgical Study 61; Bramcote: Grove Books, 1990], 18). 

487 For an, although ultimately unconvincing, alternative interpretation based on “the 
Valentinian myth,” see Gero, "Ihe Lamb and the King? Geros exegesis depends, however, 
on the simplification of the passage constituted by the emendation of po (“door”) to ppo 
(“king”). 

488 Cf. John 1:51. 

489 This might be a scribal mistake for rrrexeioc боүоєм, “the perfect light" (thus, e.g., 
Catanzaro, “The Gospel According to Philip,’ 42; Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 334; 
Layton and Isenberg, “Gospel According to Philip,” 156-157). 

^? Most scholars have interpreted the passage in light of “Valentinian” theology. Mé- 
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Taken at face value, Jesus here refers not only to the disciples, but also 
to himself as an “image” (отка»м).? If this is the case, then what they 
are images of cannot simply be Jesus himself, but rather the angels. It 
thus follows from this that Jesus himself is an image of an angel. Now, in 
what way may Christ be regarded as the image of an angel? Elsewhere 
in Gos. Phil. the disciples are images of Christ. Could it be that the 
disciples should here be regarded as the images of both Christ and the 
angels? 

I propose that we may understand this passage on the basis of the pas- 
sage just discussed, which directly follows this prayer, together with the 
transfiguration scene that directly precedes it. This means that we should 
regard it as an epiclesis prayer that is linked to the eucharistic appro- 
priation of the perfect man and of the garment, and which takes place 
on the day of the transfiguration. To understand how these aspects are 
connected, however, we need to read this part of Gos. Phil. intertextu- 
ally with the transfiguration accounts in Matthew and Luke. The Lukan 
account of the transfiguration, which is the only one that connects the 


nard and Sevrin see a reference to the unification of the Saviour and Sophia on the one 
hand and that of the angels and the spiritual seed on the other (see Ménard, L’Evangile 
selon Philippe, 146; Sevrin, "Les noces spirituelles? 152). Wilson sees the unification of 
the Light, whom he identifies as "the Saviour Jesus; with "the Mother or Spirit and 
"the Gnostics" with the angels (see Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 92). Schenke sees "die 
typisch valentinianische Lehre von der vorzeitliche Hochzeitsvereinigung zwischen dem 
Soter (samt seinem Engelgefolge) und der Achamoth als dem Typos der erlósenden 
innerzeitlichen Vereinigung zwischen diesen Engeln und den ihnen entsprechenden aus 
jener Vereinigung hervorgegangenen Geistseelen der Menschen, die ihre endzeitliche 
Erfüllung bei der Rückkehr alles Geistigen in das Pleroma, das ihnen zum himmlischen 
Brautgemach wird, findet" (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 248, Schenkes empha- 
sis). See below for an alternative interpretation. 

491 Gaffron finds this to be rather strange, stating that “Merkwiirdig ist, daß er bei der 
folgenden Bitte um die Vereinigung der Jünger mit ihren Engeln sich selbst mit ein- 
schließt? and offers the suggestion that it may be due to "die zuvor berichtete Poly- 
morphie Jesu,” and that “die Bitte ist also im uneigentlichen Sinne zu verstehen; sie 
hat ihren Sinn vom Assimilationsgedanken her" (Gaffron, Studien, 184). Sevrin like- 
wise finds it strange that the prayer is put into the mouth of Jesus, but suggests that 
"Cette difficulté se résout au mieux si Топ considère cette ‘eucharistie comme une for- 
mule liturgique mise a posteriori, et quelque peu maladroitement, dans la bouche du 
Christ. Dans ce cas son lien au contexte demeure fragile, et témoigne, au mieux, de 
l'interprétation quen donne le rédacteur" (Sevrin, "Les noces spirituelles; 152). Segel- 
berg thinks that it is “without careful consideration" that this “liturgical prayer has been 
put into the mouth of Jesus,” and suggests that what is is quoted here may be only a part 
of a longer prayer, and that the reason why the phrasing has not been changed is that the 
phrase itself *was well known and unchangeable" (Segelberg, "Prayer Among the Gnos- 
tics; 58). 
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transfiguration with Jesus praying, in fact states that his appearance 
changed “as he prayed" (гійптрєчазхня / &v TH TEOGEVYEOVOL олтоу).? 
It is also, as mentioned above, the only one that mentions Jesus’ “glory.” 
Moreover, while all the Synoptics report that Moses and Elijah appeared 
at the transfiguration, only Luke states that they appeared “in glory” 
(енпеооу / £v дот). However, in all the Synoptics the transfiguration 
narrative is preceded by a reference to the coming of the Son of Man 
in glory, and they all mention the angels in this context. Luke, however, 
states that the Son of Man shall come in his Father's glory, his own glory 
and the glory of the angels.*?* These details are significant, and it is worth 
quoting the relevant Lukan passage in full: 


NETNATOINE гар Nat NUNAMAXE паунрє мпромє Nataine мпаї eqaanel 
әмпєҷєооү нмпапеціаут NMMANEYGATTEAOC ETOYASB Рха лє MMOC NHTN 
гноуме хєоумгоїнє NNETALEPATOY мпєїма ENNEYXITME мпмоү DaANTOYNAY 
ETMNTEPO мпмоүтє ACMMME лє MNNCANEIMAXE NNAO)MOYN NOOY aqxı 
мпєтрос NMIMZANNHC NMIAKMBOC AYBAK EZPAl єптооү EAHA ACGME AE 
емптрєча)лнх AMINE мпєчго PKEYA AY aTEyeBCW OYBAd) ECTOYO 


For he who will put me and my words to shame, the Son of Man will put 
this one to shame when he comes in his glory and that of his father and 
that of his angels. Truly I say to you, there are some among those who stand 
here who will not taste death until they see the kingdom of God. And it 
happened after these words on the eighth day he took Peter and John and 
James and went up to the mountain to pray. And it happened while he was 
praying that the likeness of his face changed and his garment shone white. 

(Luke 9:26-29) 


If we identify the prayer quoted by Gos. Phil. with the prayer of Jesus 
referred to in Luke 9:29, it becomes clear that it is closely connected with 
the transfiguration. Moreover, since we have already seen that the prayer 
referred to in Gos. Phil. is eucharistic, it fits in with what we have seen 
several times already, namely that the Eucharist effects a transformation 
of the communicants. That this transformation is a transformation into 
the likeness of Jesus again dovetails with what we have seen elsewhere 
of Gos. Phil's interpretation of the Eucharist, and with the tractate's 
treatment ofthe transfiguration, where itis the disciples who are changed 
rather than Jesus. 


492 Luke 9:29. 

493 Luke 9:31. 

494 Luke 9:26. Matthew and Mark state that the Son of Man shall come with his angels, 
but they only mention the glory of the Father (Matt 16:27; Mark 8:38). 
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Now, what are we to make of the epiclesis for the sending of the angels? 
One possibility is to understand the first joining to be that of the Logos 
and the Holy Spirit, and hence to see "the perfect, the light" as a reference 
to the Logos, an identification that may find support in Gos. Phil. 57.15- 
16, although elsewhere in Gos. Phil. the light is more often a property 
of the Holy Spirit. An alternative may be to understand “the perfect, the 
light" in accordance with the Gospel of John as a more general reference 
to Christ.*”° In that case we may simply understand this joining to refer to 
that of Christ receiving the Holy Spirit at his baptism in the Jordan. The 
second joining, which is what Jesus prays for, is more problematic. As 
we have seen, “из” should here logically include Jesus, which means that 
Jesus refers to himself and the disciples as images of angels and prays for 
the angels to join with them. That Jesus may be referred to as an image 
of an angel can be supported by reference to what is stated just a few 
lines previously in Gos. Phil's transfiguration account, where it is stated 
that “he [appeared to the] angels as an angel" (aqo[y@ne євох NNJarredoc 
гос arrexoc), 6 and the statement elsewhere that “Christ has everything 
within himself, whether man or angel or mystery and the Father” (пехс 
оүйтаҷ OYON мм граї NZHTY EITE PME EITE ATTEAOC EITE MYCTHPION «үа 
пект). But what kind of joining with the angels is Christ praying for 
in this Gos. Phil. passage? 

As mentioned above, the angels are referred to directly prior to the 
transfiguration account in the Synoptics. Also of note is the close con- 
nection between the transfiguration accounts and the post-resurrection 
accounts in the New Testament. For in the New Testament the mani- 
festation of Jesus' glory in the transfiguration has clear parallels in the 
appearance of the resurrected Christ.?* A particularly significant paral- 
lel is found between the Synoptics, and especially Luke's, account of the 
appearance of Moses and Elijah at the transfiguration, and the account 
of the ascension of Jesus in Acts 1. The latter relates that when Jesus 
ascended to heaven, two men stood by the disciples “їп white garments" 
(енеємовса» єүоүова)/ёу éobyjoeou Aevxaic).?? In the transfiguration 
scene Jesus is described as having white and shining garments, and both 
he, Moses, and Elijah are described by Luke as appearing in “glory? The 


495 See John 8:12; 9:5. 

496 Gos. Phil. 57.35-58.1. 

497 Gos. Phil. 56.13-15. 

498 See, e.g., Robert Н. Stein, “Is the Transfiguration (Mark 9:2-8) a Misplaced Resur- 
rection-Account?” JBL 95:1 (1976): 82. 

499 Acts 1:10; cf. Matt 28:2-3; Mark 16:5; John 20:12. 
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appearance of Moses and Elijah at the transfiguration is thus mirrored 
by the appearance of the two men in white garments at the ascension of 
Jesus in Acts 1:10. Thus the "two men" in Acts who parallel Moses and 
Elijah in Luke may be interpreted as angels, and it is consequently easy 
to make the connection in the opposite direction as well, once the two 
passages have been mentally connected. Jesus, for his part, may thus also 
be understood to appear here in a way as an image of the angels, in that 
he has white and shining garments and appears in “glory.” 

Considering the fact that the following part of the passage alludes 
heavily to the Matthean parable of the Wedding Feast, and considering 
the widespread use of Matthew elsewhere in Gos. Phil., we should not 
discount the possibility of also drawing on Matthew with regard to the 
transfiguration account and the prayer of Jesus. Matthew's description 
of Jesus’ garments being white “as the light” (Nee йпоуоєім / ос TO PAS) 
and of Jesus face shining like the sun,” may in fact provide a rationale 
for the reference to the joining of the light to the Holy Spirit. Since we 
have already seen that Christ’s true body in Gos. Phil. is constituted by 
the joining of the Logos and the Holy Spirit, his true flesh and blood, 
within an earthly body, and that the Spirit is sometimes connected with 
the garment, the joining of the light with the Holy Spirit could simply 
be understood as a reference to the synoptic account of Jesus and his 
garment being made bright and shining at his transfiguration. 

The sequence of events relating to the transfiguration and the eucharis- 
tic prayer of Jesus may thus be construed as follows: First the Holy Spirit 
joins with the light causing Christ to become angelic (і.е., an image of 
the angels). Then the disciples are made great so as to become equal to 
him, thus becoming themselves images of angels in the process. This is 
achieved by the partaking of the Logos and the Holy Spirit by means of 
the eucharistic flesh and blood of Jesus, i.e., the bread and the mixed cup 
in the Eucharist.?! Jesus then prays to his father, referring back to the 


500 Matt 17:2. 

501 This, along with several other eucharistic passages in Gos. Phil., recalls the sacra- 
mental theology of Athanasius. According to Norman Russel, for Athanasius “[t]he divine 
Word is a heavenly food which nourishes our souls? Athanasius asserts that "[w]e no 
longer eat the flesh of a lamb but Christ’s own flesh.” As in Gos. Phil., Athanasius also con- 
nects salvation to the partaking of the Logos: “we may no longer, as mere earth, return to 
earth, but as being joined to the Logos from heaven, may be carried to heaven by him.... 
no longer as being men, but as proper to the Logos, [we] may have a share in eternal life” 
(Athanasius, C. Ar. 3.33). For Athanasius, Russel argues, “[t]his transcendence of human 
nature is not, as in Origen, because we have become pure noes, but because we come to 
be wholly directed by the Logos and therefore receive his characteristics, characteristics 
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previous joining and asking for the sending of the angels to join him and 
his disciples, who have now all become images of angels.” 

Another possibility, which does not exclude the previous one, is to 
regard this as a prayer taking place within the rites of initiation, being 
a eucharistic prayer specifically connected with the first communion.??? 
Since this is said to be a eucharistic prayer, the reference to the angels 
recalls the Sanctus.°™ Since the prayer refers back to what may be re- 
garded as a process of becoming images of angels, and refers forward to 
the joining with the angels, it might have functioned as an introduction 
to the Sanctus. In that case, the joining with the angels might refer to 
joining the angels in the heavenly liturgy. What the prayer refers back 
to may thus be the process by which one becomes angelic and Christlike 
through the rituals of baptism and chrismation. The joining ofthe perfect 
with the Holy Spirit would in that case refer both to the baptism of Christ 
in the Jordan and the Christian initiates reception of the Holy Spirit 
in their baptismal chrismation. The interpretation of this ritual process 
as becoming like the angels may stem from a practice, which we have 
possible allusions to elsewhere in Gos. Phil., of donning white garments 
after emersion from the baptismal water. The angels that are referred to 
in the prayer may refer simply to angels, but if this is a prayer used in an 
initiatory setting it could also simply be a reference to the congregation 
of already initiated Christians whom the newly initiated are now ready 
to join in the celebration of the Eucharist. In either case, the reference 
in the prayer to a joining with the angels could simply refer to a joining 
together in worship of the heavenly Father. 

Gos. Phil. 57.28-58.17 is, as we can see, richly evocative, setting up 
composite allusions to the transfiguration narrative, and several passages 
relating to angels, in both Matthew and Luke as well as to the ascension 


which may be summed up in the expression, ‘life in itself. The enjoyment of this life is 
presented in eschatological terms, when we shall have ascended into heaven. There we 
shall sit on thrones. There too we shall contemplate the Father, for that which partici- 
pates in the Logos joins the angels in the everlasting contemplation of God" (see Russell, 
Doctrine of Deification, 183-184). 

502 Jesus’ eucharistic prayer may thus be said to have, in a sense, a bipartite anamnesis- 
epiclesis structure. 

503 СЕ Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 250-251. 

504 The possibility that the references to the angels have been influenced by the Sanctus 
has been suggested by David Н. Tripp, *'Gnostic Worship’: The State of the Question,” 
Studia Liturgica 17 (1987): 218. For an extensive treatment of the use of the Sanctus in 
early Christian eucharistic prayers, see Bryan D. Spinks, The Sanctus in the Eucharistic 
Prayer (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991). 
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scene in Acts. This still does not exhaust the allusive potential of the 
passage, however.?? Another intertext that deserves consideration is 
the vision of the throne room described in Rev 7:9-17. This passage 
contains such a significant number of themes and terms that echo those 
which we have discussed in Gos. Phil., especially in relation to the latter's 
interpretation of the Eucharist, that it would seem to be readily brought 
to the mind of a reader familiar with this canonical text in a reading of 
Gos. Phil. Rev 7:9-17 describes a multitude clad in white robes standing 
before the throne of God and the Lamb. We are further told that there 
are angels standing around the throne giving thanks to God. Those 
who are standing there in white garments are identified as those who 
washed their robes and “made them white in the blood of the Lamb,’ 
which, we are told, is why they are allowed to stand before the throne of 
God serving him. These people will no longer hunger or thirst, nor be 
bothered by the sun, since they get food and drink from the Lamb, and, 
as we have seen, they also have white garments. They thus have "food 
and drink and clothing," just like those who participate in the Eucharist 
according to Gos. Phil.°°° These people described in Rev 7:9-17 may be 
said to have been made angel-like, wearing white garments and having 
joined the angels in giving thanks to God like they do. There are, as we 
can see, multiple connections between this vision in Revelation and the 
sacramental interpretation of Gos. Phil. Not only is the transformation of 
the believers into the likeness of the angels by means of the blood of the 
Lamb and their entry to the throne room and the king reflected here, but 
even Gos. Phils garment metaphors and its similes of dyeing and Jesus’ 
making all colours white are reflected in Rev 7:9-17. 


5°5 Matthew also provides us with a link between Jesus praying and the sending of 
angels when Jesus is described, when he is arrested, as asking whether they do not believe 
that he could, if he wanted to, ask God and he would send him more than twelve legions of 
angels (Matt 26:53). Matthew also provides a connection between the admonition not to 
“despise” and a reference to angels in 18:10-11, although it does not seem to make sense 
to connect the lamb in Gos. Phil. with the “little ones" of Matt 18 (for an interpretation of 
the passage based on such an identification, see Gero, "Ihe Lamb and the King"). Neither 
should we forget the connection in Luke 22:41-44 between prayer, the cup, and angels. 
For, as mentioned above, in the scene where Jesus prays and sweats drops of blood, an 
angel appears to him from heaven. Luke 22:39-46 has several features in common with 
the transfiguration account in the same gospel. In both Matthew and Luke there is a 
reference to the ascent of a mountain, to Jesus praying, and to the disciples falling asleep 
(cf. also Matt 22:30; 25:31). 

506 See Gos. Phil. 57.3-8. 
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3.2.2.4. Spiritual Love 

The parable of the Wedding Feast is not the only Matthean parable 
that is used in Gos. Phil. in connection with themes with wedding- 
related imagery. Both the term xortov (“bedroom”) and vvuqov (“bridal 
chamber") are used in a passage that plays on the parable of the Ten 
Virgins.” This Matthean parable concerns the ten virgins who go to 
meet the bridegroom. Five of them are foolish, however, and forget 
to bring “oil” (weg / Ємолоу) for their lamps. When night comes, their 
lamps burn out and they go to buy more oil. While they are away, the 
bridegroom comes and the five wise virgins, who have oil for their lamps, 
enter with the bridegroom/Son of Man to the marriage (үбнос). When 
the foolish virgins return they find “the door" (про/ ў 050a) shut and 
are denied entrance. In its use of the parable Gos. Phil. emphasises the 
importance of the light and the lamps: 


OYON NIM єтнав|ак єгоум) EMKOITMN cena xepo мпоү[гнвс eq]o?9* 


Nee NNramoc єтмє ....... ]oone NTOY@H nkoer о)[^ҷ ...... ] 
RTOYQ)H а)удчхєнє HMYCTHPION дє AMTAMOC RTOQ аўугүхок EBOA гмпєгооү 
ммпоүоєм м^рєфооү ETMMAY н пєцоүоєм PMT 

Everyone who will [enter] the bedroom shall ignite their [Патар],5® for [it] 
is like the marriages that are |...) happen at night, the fire |...) at night, it 
is extinguished. But the mysteries of that marriage are fulfilled in the day 
and the light. That day or its light does not set. (Gos. Phil. 85.32—86.4) 


Blended with the Matthean parable, the reference to the entry into the 
bedroom (котом) in this Gos. Phil. passage seems to equal the entry 
through the door to the marriage (үбџос). In both cases, entry is closely 
connected to the lighting of the lamps. In the Gos. Phil. passage, how- 
ever, the actual entry seems to precede the lighting of the lamps, rather 
than the other way around, a sequence of events that seems to be con- 
firmed in the following sentences, where Gos. Phil. states that one may 
receive the light by becoming a “child of the bridal chamber" (аунрє 
ипнүмфан): 


€PQ)àOYa. Yone наунрє MHITNYMQON qQNAXI MIIOYOClN €TMOYà XITY 
€qNN66IMA, GNAGAITY AN MIMKEMA 


507 Matt 25:1-13. 

508 I follow Schenke’s reconstruction of this lacuna (see Schenke, Das Philippus-Evange- 
lium, 78). Layton has йпоү[оєм . . | (see Layton and Isenberg, “Gospel According to 
Philip” 212). ` 

509 СЕ Matt 5:15; 25:1-13; Mark 4:21; Luke 8:16; 11:33. 
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If one becomes a child of the bridal chamber,?'? he will receive the light.>!! 
If one does not receive it while being here, he will not be able to receive it 
in the other place. (Gos. Phil. 86.4—7) 


This passage seems to confirm the sequence of entry into the bedroom 
followed by the reception of the light, by emphasising that in order to 
receive the light “in the other place" (Grkeua), elsewhere referred to as 
"the aeon" or “the kingdom of heaven,’ one needs to receive it here in this 
world. A vital requirement for receiving the light, however, is implied by 
the Matthean intertext, namely the possession of “oil” (neg / £Aouov) for 
the lamps. Without this oil, the lamps cannot be lighted. The basic lesson 
Gos. Phil. draws from the parable, then, is not the fact that the virgins 
missed salvation because they were not present when the bridegroom 
arrived, but rather the fact that they lacked the necessary oil. Now, what 
are the target referents of the "oil" (мє? / ЄМолоу) and the “bedroom” 
(korr@n), and how does one become a “child of the bridal chamber" 
(аунрє ипчүмфан)? We shall return to these questions, but first we shall 
look closer at another passage that may shed light on the reception of the 
light in relation to the entry to the “bedroom.” The passage in question 
follows an account of the rending of the temple veil, and describes 
the revelation of the heavenly realities through their earthly types and 
images: 
ANATICA NTTI€ OYCOON NAN NNETMTIICA MIMTN XEKAAC €NNABODK єгоум аппеенп 
NTAAHOEIA пає AAHOWC TIE TETTACINY ETO NXOXDP6€ €NABOXK лє €2OYN 
ємау CITNENTYTIOC єуаунс HN?NHNTGOB CEG)HC MEN NNA?PNIIEOOY €T.XHK 
єво|Х| OYNEOOY eqxoce єооү OYNGOM єчхосє EGOM ETBEMAE] ANTEACION 


OYEN мам мимєвнп NTAàAÀHO6là AY NETOYAAB NNETOYASB AYGWATI EBON 
ма» ANKOITMN THEM MMON €20YN 


Those above have opened those below for us so that we may enter the secret 
of the truth. This truly is that which is honoured, which is strong,?'? but we 
will enter there through despised types and weaknesses. They are humbled 
in the presence of the perfect glory. There is glory superior to glory," there 
is power superior to power. Therefore the perfect was opened for us with 
the secrets of the truth, and the Holies of the Holies were uncovered and 
the bedroom has invited us in?! (Gos. Phil. 85.10-21) 


519 Cf. Matt 9:15; Mark 2:19; Luke 5:34. 
51 СЕ Gos. Phil. 67.3-5. 

512 СЕ 1 Cor 4:10. 

513 Cf 2 Cor 3:18. 

514 СЕ 1 Thess 2:12; 1 Pet 5:10. 
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The only way to enter into “the Holies of the Holies" (ueroyaas 
NneToyaas) and the “bedroom” (коттен) is to enter by means of their 
"types" (тупос) here in this world. These types are certainly described as 
being weak and despised in relation to the higher realities they signify, 
but the focus seems to be on the positive side of the equation, namely the 
fact that these lowly types give access to the higher realities. Indeed, they 
are indispensable if one is to enter the bedroom. A vital point that is also 
stressed here, however, is the fundamental importance of the revelatory 
acts of Christ. It is the rending of the veil that caused the uncovering ofthe 
Holies of the Holies, and opened up the possibility of entry into the truth 
by means ofthe worldly types and images. This clearly points in the direc- 
tion of the Christian sacraments as the necessary and effective means of 
attaining salvation and entry into heaven. The “bedroom” seems here to 
have primarily an eschatological focus, being the destination reached by 
means of the ritual types. However, the fact that these rituals are regarded 
as types of the higher realities indicates a dual referent for the term in this 
passage. Such mirroring of the eschatological goal with the sacramental 
acts is also reflected a few lines after the passage quoted above: 


LOTAN дє EYMAGWMAM EBOA TOTE поуоєім NTEACION NagaTe EBOA exi[o] von 
NIM гу» мєтагнтҷ THPOY cen[axixpi]cua. тотє NeMgar Нарєлєүөє[рос 
ayw] NcecwTe NaixMaraToc 

but whenever it (і.е., the perfect light) is uncovered, then the perfect light 
will flow out upon everyone, and all those who are in it will [receive 


chrism.] Then the slaves will become free, [and] the captives will be 
redeemed. (Gos. Phil. 85.24-29) 


The uncovering of the perfect light may here be read as a dual reference 
to the rending of the temple veil and the entry into the eschatological 
bedroom. Significantly, however, what is experienced eschatologically 
reflects what has already been experienced in ritual. When one enters 
the bedroom and the light is uncovered, one will be bathed in a light 
which is also described as chrism. This eschatological bathing in light 
in the bedroom is thus fundamentally reflected in its type, the ritual 
chrismation. We have already seen that the ritual chrismation is closely 
connected with the bestowal of light and that it is also described in 
terms of a “bridal chamber.” Moreover, these aspects are found both 
with regard to the chrismation as it is experienced by each and every 
Christian initiate, but also in the paradigmatic chrismation of Jesus in 
the river Jordan. We see here that the reception of the light is intimately 
connected with the “oil” mentioned in the parable of the Ten Virgins, and 
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ritually with the “chrism.” In order to receive the light/chrism in “the 
other place,’ then, one needs to have received the light/chrism ritually 
in this place—and this requires oil. Through the imagery of the lamp and 
the allusion to the parable ofthe Ten Virgins we may also see more clearly 
the metonymical link between fire and light and the oil, and thereby of 
fire and light with the chrism. 

Gos. Phil. also elsewhere links oil in various ways with themes of 
love, chrism, and ointment, in passages blending multiple references to 
sacraments and biblical intertexts. The tractate crucially employs the 
Lukan parable of the Good Samaritan?? to make the link between “oil” 
(nee) and “ointment” (соб): 


TICAMAPITHC NTAUPAAAY AN ATIETGOOCE EIMH HPT гїнє KEAASY AN TIE єїмнтї 
ATICOGN зу» ^ҷөєр^пєүє NMITAHTH тагапн Tap говс NOYMHHG)E NNOBE 


The Samaritan did not give anything to the wounded man except wine and 
ої! 516 It was nothing else except the ointment, and it healed the wounds. 
For “love covers a multitude of sins.”>!” (Gos. Phil. 78.7-12) 


The final statement here, that "love covers a multitude of sins; is a 


» « 


quotation of 1 Pet 4:8, while the reason for linking the Samaritan’s “wine 
and oil" (npn eee) is given a few lines earlier, which states that "spiritual 
love is wine and fragrance" (тагапн unmeyu[xriku] оүнрп тє eicroet).?!? 
The passage continues by describing the benefit gained by those who 
anoint themselves with it: 


серапо|хаує M]MOC тнроү NoINETNaTOgCOY MMOC ceparoXaYe woy 
NGINETALEPATOY MMOYBOA гас EYAPEPATOY NGINETTOEC NETTAPC NCOGN 
€Y0)àAO ETOYWOY NCEBMK GapeNH ECETOZC AN MONON €Yaàge EPATOY 
мпоувах DayoW ом ?HriOYCTBOXDN 


All those who will anoint themselves with it [benefit from] it. Those who 
stand near them also benefit, like those who are anointed who stand there. 
If those who are anointed with ointment leave their side and go, those who 
are not anointed, who are only standing near them, once again remain in 
their (own) stench. (Gos. Phil. 77.36-78.7) 


It is clear, then, that the “oil” (neg) refers to the same as the “fragrance” 
(croe),??? and that “spiritual love" (Taranu йпмєүмәтікн) is equated with 
“ointment” (cosN).” The latter, moreover, is the same as the pair npn 


515 Luke 10:30-37. 


516 Luke 10:34. 

517 1 Pet 4:8. 

518 Gos. Phil. 77.35-36. 

519 See Sevrin, "Pratique et doctrine; 42; Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 479. 
520 See Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 479. 
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(“wine”) and мег / croei (^oi / "fragrance"). The main difficulty here is 
the identification of the pairings of npn гінег (“wine and oil") and npn 
гістоєі (“wine and fragrance") with coon (“ointment”). The ої! / fragrance 
may plausibly be seen as a reference to the chrism,?! not least by way of 
metonymy, since both oil and fragrance are properties of the ointment. 
This identification is made even more probable by the reference to the 
"olive tree" as the source of chrism,?? to the connection between the 
oil, lamps, and light, discussed above, and a couple of other links which 
will be discussed shortly. The identification of the “ointment” (coon) with 
both wine and oil/ fragrance, and with “spiritual love,” may thus prompt 
a blend in which ointment is to be regarded as a metaphorical expression 
of spiritual love, which again may be regarded as a metaphor, by way 
of metonymy, for chrismation (oil/fragrance) and Eucharist (wine).°** 
This is only one of several possibilities, however. We might for instance 
understand the connections made in these passages primarily as an 
equation of the references to “oil” (neg), "fragrance" (стое), “ointment” 
(cocR), and "chrism" (xpicua).?? An equation of “ointment” (cocR) and 
"chrism" (xpicua) may also present itself by way of an important inter- 
text which we have not yet discussed and which is especially pertinent 
with regard to the use of marriage imagery in Gos. Phil., namely the Song 
of Songs.°”° In Cant 1:2-4 we find that “ointment” (uúgov) is mentioned 
in connection with wine and love, and the text also highlights the “fra- 
grance" (dour). The Coptic word сосн is equivalent to the Greek uv- 
ооу.??” Not only is it highly probable that the chrismation discussed in 


9 СЕ Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 347. 

32 See Gos. Phil. 73.17-18. 

95 See Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 479. 

524 Thomassen interprets the passage as referring to “a eucharistic agape-meal shared 
by those who have been anointed” (Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 347). I think, however, 
the passage is better understood as a general reference to aspects of the chrismation and 
the Eucharist as seen through the lens of a dual allusion to Luke 10:30-37 and Cant 1:2-3 
(see below for the latter allusion). Schenke takes the identification of the ointment with 
both oil and wine to indicate an ointment consisting of wine and oil (see Schenke, Das 
Philippus-Evangelium, 480). 

95 Thomassen has argued that in the phrase єї MH HPT рїнє Keddy AN TIE El MHTIATICOGN 
(Gos. Phil. 78.8-10) the subject of the latter clause refers back only to neg and not to нрп 
eee (see Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 347). Such an understanding is in line with the 
simple identifications outlined here. 

526 Cf Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 479 n. 1323; Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel; 284. 

57 See Crum 388b; René Draguet, Index Copte et Grec-Copte de la Concordance du 
Nouveau Testament Sahidique (CSCO 124, 173, 183, 185) (CSCO 196, Subsidia 16; Leuven: 
Peeters, 1960), 126; Wilmet, Concordance, 2:898. 
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Gos. Phil. was done with pveov,>”* but there is also the significant identifi- 
cation in Cant 1:3 of the “ointment” and “the name" ofthe bridegroom.” 
As we have seen, the bestowal of the name seems to be an important 
aspect of the rite of chrismation in Gos. Phil. These considerations thus 
make it possible to see in “ointment” (coSN/uúvgov) a reference to the 
chrism. Moreover, the Greek word dou is often translated by the Coptic 
word croei.??? 

Identifying those who are described as being anointed as the initiated 
Christians, one ofthe main points of the passage may concern their ethi- 
cal conduct. That is, Gos. Phil. argues, using the metonymically motivated 
metaphor of good fragrance for the positive effects of the anointed upon 
the uninitiated, which could plausibly be interpreted in terms of either 
good works in a literal sense or of other, “spiritual,” benefits of being close 
to the anointed.??! The latter seems more probable on the grounds of the 
fact that the unanointed are described as being left in their own stench 
if they are not near the anointed, and on the grounds of the close con- 
nection between the anointing and the Holy Spirit throughout Gos. Phil. 
The interpretation Gos. Phil. gives of the parable of the Good Samaritan 
in terms of the Samaritan's remedies being equated with "spiritual love" 
also seems to point in this direction.?? 

Now, the discussion and the identification above of собі, neg, and 
стое with хрїсмҗ and "spiritual love" (тагапн ипнєүматїкн)?? are help- 
ful to keep in mind with regard to the interpretation of one of Gos. Phils 
most well-known and enigmatic passages: 


98 See Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 346-347. 

99 «oi Sout] UVEWV oov 020 TAVTA TA GEdLATA, UVEOV &xxevotev Óvoud cov (Cant 
1:3). 

530 This is the case in John 12:3; 2 Cor 2:14, 16 (see Wilmet, Concordance, 2:827; cf. also 
Draguet, Index, 133). It is also used in Luke 23:56 and Rev 18:13, however, as a translation 
of wieov (ibid.). 

531 Like, e.g., the access to instruction, good advice, powers of healing, etc. 

532 Schenke argues that the parable of the Good Samaritan is used only as an allegory 
of God's love for mankind, and not of any spiritual love the adherents of Gos. Phil. are 
supposed to bestow upon others (see Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 480). There 
is no necessary contradiction between these two interpretations, however, and both 
implications may without problem be drawn at the same time. 

533 Schenke suggests that "Statt ‘geistliche Liebe’ kónnte man also prazisierend auch 
'góttliche Liebe' übersetzen" (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 479), but as we shall 
see in the discussion below, such an understanding does not seem to cover the whole 
range of the concept of raram йпиєуматікн in Gos. Phil. 
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ayo [Tr]komonoc Anc] . . . ma]pia TMar[Aa]AHNH nepen. [ ..... мє] ймо|с 
R]eovo à àuaeur[uc ........ neqļacnaze”t ммос атєс[.......... ра 
Rcor апкесеєпе М[......... ]96. epo. [.]. [.. ]Ma nexay naq xe єтвє 


OY KME AMOC параронм THPN àq0YOX)B NowcwTHp nexaq Nay [riexaq Nay} 
хєєтвє оү {мє йнатії an Rrecee?? 


and [the] companion of the [... Ma]ry Mag[da]lene [... loved her] more 
than the disciples [... he] kissed her on her [...] times. The rest of [...] 
they said to him: “Why do you love her more than all of us?” The Saviour 
answered and said: “Why do I not love you like her?" 

(Gos. Phil. 63.32-64.5) 


This severely damaged passage may shed further light on the relation- 
ship between “spiritual love” and the anointing in Gos. Phil. From the 
preserved parts of this excerpt it seems clear that Jesus loves Mary Mag- 
dalene more than the other disciples, and that Jesus’ answer in the form 
of a rhetorical question does not really seem to answer the question they 
pose to him. In fact, Jesus seems merely to repeat the question.?? How- 
ever, Jesus rhetorical retort constitutes a critique of the disciples that may 
be understood on the basis of Gos. Phil’s general rhetoric of reciprocity, 
for an implication of Jesus’ reply may be that the disciples have not loved 
Jesus like Mary Magdalene has done, and that this is the reason why he 
loves her more than he loves them. He loves her according to the manner 
in which she loves him.?? 

This understanding ofthe passage is supported by a couple of key New 
Testament intertexts. Gos. Phil. seems here to allude to a combination 
of Luke 7:36-50, John 11:1-5, and John 12:3-7.79 In particular, it is 


534 Layton here reconstructs aua eur[uc THPOY ayo меч|аспахе (Layton and Isenberg, 
“Gospel According to Philip,” 168). 

535 Layton reconstructs arec[...... Neae] (Layton and Isenberg, “Gospel According to 
Philip,” 168). Schenke' suggestion arec[Tampo Ngae] (see Schenke, Das Philippus-Evange- 
lium, 36) seems highly probable, but another possibility could be xrec[ovepure Neag] (cf. 
Luke 7:45; Layton and Isenberg, “Gospel According to Philip,’ 168). 

536 Layton has й маентисі (Layton and Isenberg, “Gospel According to Philip,’ 168). 

537 I have chosen a conservative approach and only retained those reconstructions that 
seem reasonably certain. Schenke has offered suggestions for most of these lacunae (see 
Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 36). 

538 Т do not think the following simile concerning light, darkness, blindness, and seeing 
is to be regarded as a part of Jesus’ answer to this question. 

5? This may conceivably also be strengthened by the possibility of understanding the 
Coptic &recee, here translated as “like her" (a translation that is supported by similar 
usage in the Sahidic New Testament), quite literally as “їп her manner? 

540 Since Gos. Phil. alludes to Matthew throughout, Matt 26:6-13 is also a passage that 
would be easily called to mind by a reader of Gos. Phil. The combination of the intertexts 
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significant that the tractate appears to regard Jesus’ love for Mary of 
Bethany, mentioned in John 11:5,?!' to refer to Jesus’ love for Mary 
Magdalene and further to identify the anonymous anointers in Luke 
7 and Matt 26 with her?? As Robert Murray has pointed out, “It is 
notorious that the early Christian world was in a state of inextricable 
confusion on the subject of the Maries in the gospels??? Gos. Phil. is not 
alone when it here seems to blend Mary of Bethany and the anonymous 
sinner of Luke 7:37-50 with Mary Magdalene. The similarity in the 
account of the sinful womans anointing of Jesus in Luke 7 with Mary of 
Bethany's anointing of Jesus in John 12:3-7, and also referred to in 11:2, 
is such that once Mary of Bethany is conflated with Mary Magdalene, 
the identification of the anonymous anointer in Luke 7 with her is quite 
apparent. In addition, the fact that Gos. Phil. here and elsewhere refers to 
Mary Magdalene as Jesus’ “companion” (kowwwnoc) indicates that she 
has also been blended with the beloved disciple in John.°** 

Let us now see how a blend with the Lukan and Johannine intertexts 
may inform our reading of the Gos. Phil. passage concerning Jesus love 
for Mary Magdalene. Luke and John tell us that Jesus has his feet anointed 
with “ointment” (uveov), in Lukes case by the anonymous sinful woman, 
and in John’s case by Mary of Bethany, and has them wiped with her 
hair. Luke adds to this that she also kisses his feet and washes them 
with her tears. Luke also has Jesus rebuke those who would criticise 
him for letting himself be touched by a sinful woman, pointing out that 
whereas they have neither given him any water for his feet, anointed his 
head with “oil” (nee / ЄМмаом), nor kissed him, she has washed his feet, 
anointed them with “ointment” (coot/uveov), and has ceaselessly kissed 


from Luke and John seems to be sufficient in this case, however. I have found no instances 
in Gos. Phil. that necessitates a Markan intertext, but the parallel to Matt 26:6-13 in Mark 
14:3-9 is also a possible, although ultimately unnecessary intertext. 

541 Both the reading wepeic лє мє ймареа numapia тессаме and nepeic дє ме Имар. 
MNHA pea Teccone are attested in Coptic manuscripts (see Quecke, Das Johannesevan- 
gelium saidisch, 150-151). 

542 This possibility has been paranthetically suggested by Antti Marjanen (see Marja- 
nen, The Woman Jesus Loved, 157 n. 43). 

55 Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 330. Cf. also Marjanen, The Woman Jesus 
Loved, 1-3. For a thorough treatment of the patristic interpretations of the question of 
the identities of Mary Magdalene, Mary of Bethany, and the sinful woman in Luke, see 
esp. Urban Holzmeister, “Die Magdalenenfrage in der kirchlichen Überlieferung? ZKT 
46 (1922): 402-422, 556-584. 

54 See Gos. Phil. 59.89; cf. also 59.11, where the equivalent Coptic term ewrpe is used. 

545 Cf. Marjanen, The Woman Jesus Loved, 157; Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 
335-336. 
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his feet. Luke then has Jesus state that she has loved much and that her 
sins have therefore been forgiven and that she has been saved by her 
вай бо 

John relates that when Jesus was anointed “the house was filled with 
the fragrance of the ointment” (anni дє моуг євох гмпєстөї AncosN/ń 
ёё oixia ёллпоодт ёх тїс óoufjc тоб иоооо),>* which strongly recalls 
Gos. Phil's discourse concerning the "ointment" and the "fragrance" 
discussed above. When taken together with the Lukan passage, we also 
see that Gos. Phil's identification of the “ointment, “fragrance,” and “oil” 
with “spiritual love" is easily blended with Lukes reference to Mary 
Magdalene’s abundant love for Jesus and Gos. Phil’s passage concerning 
Jesus’ love for Mary Magdalene. From this interpretive blend we may then 
surmise that Mary Magdalenes love for Jesus is the kind of “spiritual love” 
that in Gos. Phil. is equated with the anointing, and that it also involves 
her kissing his feet. Whether we should understand Mary Magdalenes 
anointing of Jesus, which is thus implied in Gos. Phil., to be an anointing 
of Jesus’ feet, head, or body depends on whether, and how, we also choose 
to read the Matthean account into this blend. For Matthew does not 
mention any anointing of the feet, but rather of the head (26:7) and body 
(26:12). 

In any case, it seems to be Mary’s spiritual love for Jesus, expressed by 
means of her kissing his feet and anointing him, that leads Jesus to kiss her 
(probably on her mouth, but perhaps even her feet)? and love her more 
than the other disciples. Significantly, there are also further links between 
this anointing and the chrismation with regard to their relationship with 
the resurrection. We have already seen that the chrismation in Gos. Phil. 
also bestows the resurrection upon its recipients. When we go to the 
Johannine and Matthean intertexts outlined here, we see there that the 
anointing of Jesus is done with a view to his burial, thus indicating the 
resurrection.?? 


546 Only two verses after this, Luke identifies Mary Magdalene as a woman out of whom 
seven demons has gone (see Luke 8:2), thus providing a potential link between her and 
the anonymous anointer who had her sins forgiven. 

547 John 12:3. 

548 СЕ note above. 

549 Tt may in this regard, considering the fact that the chrism is closely connected with 
the identity of Christ in Gos. Phil., also be mentioned that Jesus states in John 11:25 that “I 
am the resurrection and the life" (Ey eiu f] dvaotaots xoi ў Сом / АМОК ne ТАНАСТАСІС 
ayw поме). 
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The theme we have touched on here concerning the relationship be- 
tween loving and giving and receiving is also taken up elsewhere in Gos. 
Phil.: 


тпістіс Xi тагапн ct м|нла2у nagxi] axntmictic [м]нАггү маауї 
AXNATAMH ETBETMAEl XEKAAC MEN ENAXI тіїрпістєує Qina л(є) ємәмє 
WTNT enei epqaoya | eNoyaranH ам ммтеҷофєле. EMMENTAYTAAYG 
TIENTALXITAOEIC AN о NNZEBPAIOC ETI 

Faith receives, love gives. [No one will be able to receive] without faith. No 
one will be able to give without love. Therefore we believe in order that we 
may receive, but give in order that we may love. For if one does not give 
with Јоуе,>°? he does not benefit from that which he has given. He who has 
not received the Lord is a Hebrew still. (Gos. Phil. 61.36-62.6) 


As we can see, this passage also echoes the discourse in Luke 7:44-50 
and Jesus’ answer to the disciples in Gos. Phil. 64.1-5. Especially worthy 
of note here is how giving and receiving love is connected with receiving 
the Lord so as not to stay a Hebrew. In order to receive the Lord, one 
needs to have faith and dedicate one’s love to him. Receiving one's reward 
for loving Christ is here directly linked to receiving the Lord. If we link 
this discourse on love with the passages discussed above, we see that it 
is easy to draw the conclusion that the reception of the Lord referred to 
here has to do with the anointing with chrism, since we have seen love 
linked to the ointment, and the reception of and becoming Christ closely 
connected to the chrismation.??! The additional points made here, then, 
are on the one hand the necessity of faith and love in order to receive 
Christ, and on the other hand that the undesirable alternative situation 
entails the continued existence as a Hebrew. This means in basic terms 
that without faith and love of Christ one cannot become a Christian, and 
in that case one stays on the pre-Christian level of the Hebrews.^*? 

Gos. Phil. seems not only to link the reception of Christ and spiritual 
love strictly to ritual initiation, however, but also to doctrine. 


550 СЕ Gos. Phil. 54:15-18. 

551 СЕ Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel? 192. 

552 As Isenberg rightly notes, “Here ‘the Hebrew’ need not mean the Hebrew by racial 
descent; but is rather used “typologically for all who have not yet experienced the 
‘receiving of the Lord’ and the blessings of the New Age” (Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 
193). His assertion, however, that this should therefore not “be construed as anti-Jewish 
feeling” on the part of Gos. Phil. (ibid., 193 n. 1) is not convincing, since the way Gos. Phil. 
here uses the ICM of HEBREW metaphorically is also at the same time an integral part of 
the tractate' overall anti-Jewish polemic. See below for discussion. 
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OYEl OYMT T€ TME CO Near «үа €TBHTN ETCEBO єпҗєї OYàà« 2? NOYATATIH 
elTNeae 


Truth is one thing and it is many, and it concerns us to teach this one alone 
with love through many.” (Gos. Phil. 54.15-18) 


Significantly, Gos. Phil. stresses not only the importance of the reception 
of truth, i.e. the correct doctrine of Christ, but also the importance of 
giving this truth to others. This point becomes especially clear when we 
consider the Pauline intertexts that are likely to be activated in a reading 
of this passage. In particular, a passage from Ephesians and one from 
Philippians have the potentiality to be triggered, partly through their 
common use of the phrase eNoyaranu (“with love"). Philippians states 
that some speak “the word of God" (najaxe йпноутеє) “from envy and 
quarrel, while others preach Christ willingly” (єтвєоүфөомос uno tron: 
2ENKOOYE лє єгмәү ceraapeoia) Мпехс:), the latter doing it “out of love" 
(євох eNoYaramn).°>* This intertext may thus help us identify the referent 
for nae (“this one") in Gos. Phil's phrase тсєво єпаєї oYaa« (“teach 
this one alone") as Christ.” As for Ephesians, Eph 4:7-16 is especially 
relevant, as it connects the loving teaching of truth with deification, 
stating that "speaking truth with love we shall grow into him completely, 
that is, the head, Christ" (euxeue . .. әноүлг^пн NTNAYZANG єгоүм єроч 
иптнрд erena me Tane пєхс).??® 
We saw that if one does not receive Christ one will metaphorically stay 

a Hebrew. This is not all, however, for one will also stay a slave and a 
captive. We saw above that in the eschatological reception of the chrism, 
the slaves would be set free and the prisoners redeemed. The distinction 
between slaves and free also surfaces in another passage in Gos. Phil., 
where it is directly connected to the requirements for experiencing the 
"bridal chamber" (пастос): 

марєпастос MATIE NNOHPION оүтє мәчауопе NNEMZX OYTE мсгімє E4.X 02M 

aAa MAYTE NeNpwue нєлєүөєрос MNeNtIApeenoc 

A bridal chamber does not take place for the animals, nor does it take place 


for the slaves, nor for defiled women, but it takes place for free men and 
Virgins. (Gos. Phil. 69.1-4) 


53 СЕ Eph 4:15-16; Phil 1:14-16. 

554 Phil 1:14-16. eNoyaranu here corresponds to the Greek phrase éE йүблтс. 

555 It cannot point directly to “Truth” (rue), since the latter is a feminine noun. 

556 Eph 4:15 (Horner, Sahidic New Testament). eWovaramn here corresponds to the 
Greek phrase £v &дүйалт|. 
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There is no bridal chamber for animals or slaves, but for free men, and 
not for defiled women, but for virgins. We could say that according to 
the ICM of MARRIAGE, a bridal chamber is, quite naturally, something 
reserved for human beings, and it is also here reserved for free men and 
virgins. This rather commonsense statement is, of course, to be regarded 
as a construction of a mental framing input space, while the significance 
ofthe statement only becomes clear when it is mentally blended with one 
or more target, or focus, inputs and thus interpreted metaphorically. 

In an interpretation of the passage as a metaphor, the use of the terms 
"free men" (eNp@ue ReXeveepoc) and “virgins” (әйп^рөємос) to designate 
those who may experience the bridal chamber is significant. In John 
8:33-36 those who are referred to as free are those who are not slaves 
to sin." Accordingly, in early Christian usage the term &Aev0eoos is 
often used to refer specifically to Christians as being those who are 
free from sin, and in many cases the term is directly associated with 
freedom from sin as something achieved through faith and baptism. 
The animals must again, as elsewhere in Gos. Phil., be understood as 
metaphorical representations of human beings, more specifically non- 
Christian human beings, as we have seen above. As for the virgins, it 
is open to interpretation whether this designation is to be understood 
literally or metaphorically in the blend. We will return to this question 
below. 

Taking the human beings in this passage to refer only to the Chris- 
tians, and the free men and virgins to refer to Christians who are free 
from sin, and who most probably have been baptised, the "bridal cham- 
ber" (nacroc) is only for these people. But what should we understand the 
bridal chamber to refer to? The important references to joinings and uni- 
fications we have identified in Gos. Phil. in the analyses above have been 
the joining of the Logos and the Holy Spirit, the Christian and Christ, 
and image and reality. In this case, having identified the people who are 
allowed into the *bridal chamber" as Christians who are free from sin, 
the joining in this case seems most likely to be that of the Christian with 
Christ. Whether this joining is here to be regarded simply as a men- 
tal / spiritual joining with Christ, perhaps through prayer, or a ritual one, 
like for instance baptism, chrismation, or Eucharist, or rather an escha- 
tological one, is open to interpretation. From an overall understanding 


557 Cf. also Gal 4-5. 
558 See, e.g., Lampe 449b. 
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of this tractate, however, it seems that it may profitably be seen to refer to 
both a ritual and an eschatological dimension. We have already seen that 
aspects of both the chrismation and the Eucharist may be described and 
understood in terms of the imagery of a “bridal chamber,” and we have 
seen that the entry into the kingdom of heaven may also be regarded as 
an entry to the wedding feast, or to the “bedroom?” 


3.2.2.5. The Hidden and the Revealed 
Another theme that surfaces at various points throughout Gos. Phil. has 
to do with the relationship between the hidden and the revealed, secrecy 
and openness, and the tractate uses several different source inputs for 
metaphorical blends relating to these conceptual pairs. These framing 
inputs are mostly taken from three main ICMs, namely that of the human 
body, the Jerusalem temple, and marriage. In each case important scrip- 
tural input spaces are recalled that partly explain and partly heighten 
the significance of the blends. We will start by considering an extended 
passage??? where Gos. Phil. sets up anatomical and botanical conceptual 
framing inputs which are blended with scriptural intertexts in an argu- 
ment that engages several issues at once. The passage will be tackled in 
four parts. The first one goes as follows: 
| пего|хо NTe[n]kocmoc ємгосом Noy[ca Neoy]N eu[n celageparoy гүш 
ceone [eyaan]oymn[e єв]ох әүмоү kara ппаГралагм|а мпраме ETOYONE? 
eBod |єнгосо|м ммагт Mripoue enn ҷоме Nompwmue eYajacoArn NGINE- 
QMaeT CePTIBOA NEHTY GNAMOY мбіпромє 
[Most (creatures/things)] of [the] world stand and are alive as long as 
their [insides are hidden. When they are revealed], they die, according to 
the [example] of the visible man. [As long as] the innards of the man are 


hidden the man is alive. When his innards are revealed they come out of 
him and the man will die. (Gos. Phil. 82.30-83.2) 


The basic interpretation of this passage is pretty straightforward. Worldly 
things stand and live as long as their insides are hidden. If they are 
revealed, they die, like a human being does if his bowels are exposed. 
Here we might detect a faint allusion to the death of Judas in Acts 1:18, 
but otherwise, the passage presents an easily understood argument from 
a general premise applied to a specific example. The passage then goes on 
from the human example to a botanical one: 


559 Gos. Phil. 82.30-83.30. 
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тєєгє ON мпаунн EWC ETEGNOYNE LHN gj too нахегнт єраухтєчноуме 
GAIT євох Q)à PeTIQ)HN Q)OOY€ TAEL T€ OE гіхпо NIM ETEMMKOCMOC OY MONON 
?INETOYON? €BOÀ AANA гїнєөнп єфгосом гар TNOYNE NTKAKIA PHT CXOOP 
EYAANCOYMNC AE ACBWA EBOA €CO)ANOYODN? лє €BOÀ ACDAN 


Thus also with the tree. As long as its root is hidden, it blossoms and grows. 
If its root is revealed the tree dries up. Thus it is with every offspring in the 
world, not only the revealed, but also the hidden. For as long as the root 
of evil is hidden it is strong, but if it is recognised it has died, and if it is 
revealed it has been destroyed. (Gos. Phil. 83.3-11) 


As with the human being, so also with the tree. Just as the man dies 
when his entrails are revealed, so too the tree dies if its root is exposed. 
From these two examples Gos. Phil. concludes that this is the case with 
every “offspring” (xno) in the world. The tractate then shifts, rather 
unexpectedly, from these examples to make a metaphorical connection 
between the tree and evil. Like the tree, evil thrives when its root is 
hidden, but dies when its root is revealed. With the hindsight provided by 
this explicit metaphor, the example of the man who dies when his bowels 
are exposed becomes a decidedly stronger allusion to the death of Judas. 
Like the evil Judas died when his entrails came out, evil in general dies 
when its root is brought out into the open. Gos. Phil. then rounds off the 
first half of the simile with a fitting quotation from Matthew and a general 
conclusion: 


єтвєпає плогос XM MMOC XEHAH TAZEINH CMMONT XTNOYNE NNO)HN 
ECNAGWOT AN METOYNAGASTY MAIN MAGTOYD AAAA EDAPETAZEINH BAABA 
EINTN єпєснт GANTECNTNOYNE єграєї AIC лє порк NTNOYNE мпма THPY 
әмкооүє лє KATA MEPOC ANON ?XOXDN марєпоүг TOYA менти MAPEGBAABAE 
NCATNOYNE NTKAKIA ETNEPal NEHTY NGMOPKC гхтєсмоүмє eMMEqeHT 


Therefore the Word says, “Already the axe is laid at the root of the trees? 


It will not (simply) cut—that which will be cut blossoms again—but the 
axe burrows down beneath until it brings out the root. Jesus plucked out 
the root completely,°! but others partly. As for us, let each one among us 
dig down to the root of the evil that is within him and pluck it out from its 
root in his heart. (Gos. Phil. 83.11-21) 


Like Jesus did, then, each and every Christian should dig into his or 
her own heart and bring evil out into the open and thus remove the 


560 Matt 3:10. 

561 Бог this understanding of йпм. THpy in an adverbial sense, see Schenke, Das 
Philippus-Evangelium, 503, and cf. also ibid., 4, 478; Painchaud, et al., “Le syntagme nma 
THPY, 626. 
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root of sin.° The quotation from Matt 3:10 is used both to illustrate 
the destruction of evil, and to make the allegorical point that evil needs 
to be taken by the root—it is not enough only to cut off its visible 
manifestations. In order to be ableto dig out this root, however, one needs 
to be aware of it: 


ECNATIMPK AE ENDACOYMNCG єа)опє дє TNNO NATCOOYN EPOC CXENOYNE 
epla]i Neu TR ayw стєүо євох NNECKAPMOC грм ?HrIN?HT CO NXOEIC EPON 
тамо NeMear Nac cpaixMarw[T]ize ймом єтрнєїрє NNETNOYOG [оү an] 
NeTNOYOMOY TReipe ммооу [an с|бмсом хенписоуанас гос [ecao]on 
MEN CPENEprel 


And it will be uprooted when we are aware of it, but if we are ignorant of it, 
it takes root within us and it produces its fruits in our heart. It rules us, and 
we are its slaves. It captures us so that we may do what we do [not] want 
to. Those things that we want to do we do [not].°® [It is] strong because 
we have not become aware of it. As long as [it exists] it works. 

(Gos. Phil. 83.21-30) 


So, when one becomes aware of the root of evil in one’s heart one 
may remove it, and thus stop it from bringing forth its fruit. Gos. Phil. 
also stresses the point that evil thrives as long as it exists, even though 


one may not be aware of it—or especially when one is not aware of 
it 564 
it. 


In the cases discussed above, the revelation of what is hidden is a good 
thing. This is not always the case, however. There are indeed some things 
that should remain hidden: 


OYTAMOC €qQ)àKOXKa?HY ^ҷа)опє MMOPNElA гүш TAEACET OY MONON 
єсауххапспермА мкєгооүт AAAA KAN €CO)ANPHBOA MIMECKOITMN NCENAY 
EPOC ACTOPNEYE MONON MAPECOYMNE EBOA MIMECELMT MNTECMASY мнпа)увнр 
мпмумфіос HNNNO)HPE ипчүмфїос NACI єстоє NAY ETPOYBOK єгоум MMHNE 
єпмүмфом NKOOYE лє м^роүрєпөүме KAN ECTM ETECCMH NCEPATIOASYE 
мпєссобм «үа мароусома) EBOA ENNAEYAIGE ETZE євох LITPATIEZA NOE 
NNOY?OOP оүменчүмфіюс мнгммүмфн нп єпмүмфом MNOYA NadNay 
апмумфіос митмүмфн е мн [аҷо)]опє Anae 


592. Peter Brown reads this passage as referring strictly to the renunciation of sexuality, 
and connects it with an account of self-castration in the Acts of John (see Peter Brown, The 
Body and Society: Men, Women and Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity [Lectures 
in the History of Religion; New York: Columbia University Press, 1988], 117). For the 
identification of the evil that is to be removed with sexuality, see also Isenberg, “Coptic 
Gospel,” 347. There is nothing in the context, however, that connects the evil that is to be 
uprooted with sexuality. 

563 Cf Rom 7:13-21. 

564 Cf., however, Gos. Phil. 85.21-24. 
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If a marriage is stripped naked it has become fornication, and not only 
ifthe bride receives the seed of another man, but even if she comes out of 
her bedroom and is seen she has fornicated. Let her only be revealed to her 
father and her mother and the friend of the bridegroom?9 and the children 
of the bridegroom, these to whom it is given to enter the bridal chamber 
daily. But let the others desire even to hear her voice% and enjoy her 
ointment, and let them nourish from the crumbs that fall from the table, 
like the доб5.797 Bridegrooms and brides belong to the bridal chamber. No 
one will be able to see the bridegroom with the bride unless [he becomes] 
this. (Gos. Phil. 82.10-26) 


Gos. Phil. stresses that the inner goings on of the marriage should not 
be revealed. On the one hand it is pointed out that what takes place 
in the bedroom between the bridegroom and the bride should not take 
place outside it, and on the other it is made clear that only a select few 
are allowed inside the bridal chamber. This is especially understandable 
on the basis of the logic outlined above concerning the fact that hidden 
things thrive, while if the hidden things are brought out into the open 
they die. Thus, if the marriage becomes an open business it becomes 
adultery and consequently “dies? 

We are given a clue to the identity of the metaphorical target of this 
marriage in the description of the small benefits that are to befall those 
on the outside of the bridal chamber. They may feed on the crumbs that 
fall from the table, and they may enjoy the brides “ointment” (совн). 
This clearly links up with the motif discussed above concerning the 
oil, ointment, and fragrance. The fragrance and the crumbs that benefit 
those who stand outside would seem to indicate a kind of general moral 
obligation on the part of the initiated Christians to provide some kind 
of benefit to those who are not initiated, whether it be of a spiritual 
or of a more concrete kind. At the same time, however, we may here, 
as above, identify the ointment with the chrism and the bride with the 
Christian initiate, from which it follows that the bridegroom is Christ. 
The connection between the “ointment” and the chrism moreover primes 
a sacramental context for the entire simile, making it easy to make the 
connection between the implied wedding and Christian initiation, and 
between the bread and the Eucharist. The point that the marriage is 


56 Cf John 3:29. 

566 Cf John 3:29. 

567 Matt 15:27; Mark 7:28; Luke 16:21. Tuckett argues that Gos. Phil. here refers to 
Matthew's version of the saying about the crumbs and the dogs (see Tuckett, "Synoptic 
Traditions, 175). 
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to remain hidden seems in this context to indicate the fact that these 
Christian mysteries should remain hidden and secret to outsiders and 
that only insiders are allowed to participate. 


3.2.2.5.1. Names, Types, Symbols, and Images 
Gos. Phil. devotes considerable space to reflections on themes related 
to mirror images, copies, names, and symbols, especially with regard to 
their relationships with their respective originals or referents. Gos. Phil’s 
main interest in these themes has basically to do with the relationship 
between absolute truth and its imperfect referents in the material world, 
and the function of the latter as the means of passage to, and understand- 
ing of, the former.°® 

In a tricky but crucial passage, Gos. Phil. gives an extended exposition 
of the important relationship between absolute truth and its manifesta- 
tions in the world in such a context (I have split up the passage in num- 
bered sections for ease of reference): 


TAAHOELA МПЄСЄ1 ETIKOCMOC ECKAKAPHY AAAA NTACEI ENNTYTIOC MNNEIKN 
GNAXITC AN NKEPHTE 


(1) Truth did not come to the world naked, but it came in types and images. 
It (i.e., the world) will not receive it (i.e. truth) in any other way. 


оүноүхпо мкєсоп оооп MNNOY2IKMN NXTIO мкєсоп 
09096 AAHOWC XTPOY XIIOOY нкєсоп 2ITNTZIKMN 


(2a) There is a rebirth and an image of rebirth.^9? 
It is truly necessary to be born again??? by means of the image! 


à) TE TANACTACIC хүд OIKWN 
2ITNOIKMN MAE ETPECTWOYN 


(2b) What is the resurrection and the image? 
By means of the image it is necessary for it (i.e., the resurrection) to arise. 


пмумфам HROIKON 
2ITNOIKMN AE ETPOYE! ELOYN ETAAHOEIA 
ETETAEL TE TATIOKXTACTACIC 


(2c) The bridal chamber and the image? 
By means of the image it is necessary for them to enter the truth, 
that is, the restoration. 


568 For analyses of this aspect of Gos. Phil., see esp. Koschorke, “Die ‘Namen’ im 
Philippusevangelium? Cf. also Rudolph, “Response,” 230-232. 

569 Cf Titus 3:5. 

570 Cf John 3:7. 
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02096 ANETAMO AN MMXT€ мпр^м мпєюот MNTIG)HPE маппна ETOYAAB AAA 
күхпооү??! мак MOY ETHOYA XMOOY NA TIKEPAN CENAQITQ NTOOTY OY. A € 
ха MMOOY гипхрісма Anco . |. | Wrayna ic мпсР|о)с ra [e]t мемапостохос 
моутє єрос хе| то|умам mNTegBoyp пає! гар оүкєті ov[xpu] ст амос ne 
aAa OYXPC пе 

(3) It is not only necessary for those who acquire the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit, but they too have been produced for you. 
If one does not acquire them for himself, the name will also be taken from 
him.?? But one receives them in the chrism of the [...] of the power of the 
cross. The apostles called this “[the] right and the left??? For this one is no 
longer a [Christian], but a Christ. (Gos. Phil. 67.9-27) 


Те passage seems to be structured as (1) a basic proposition followed by 
(2) three examples, two of them in the form of a question and an answer, 
and (3) a final extended application of some implications of the principles 
outlined in the previous parts.°”4 

Truth did not come naked to the world, but instead of being described 
as covered in names, as іп Gos. Phil. 54.13-15, Truth is here clothed in 
what seems to be sacramental types and images.” This means on the one 
hand that truth is conveyed through such types and images, and on the 
other that there is a higher reality behind them. The argument seems to 
go as follows: (1) Truth is accessible to us in the material world only by 
means of types and images. (2a) There is a true rebirth and there is an 
image of it that is available to us in this world. In order to be truly reborn 
it is necessary to use the image of the rebirth that is available to us in 
this world. This is a rebirth which, from what we have seen of Gos. Phil’s 
sacramental theology, is probably to be identified as a combination of 
baptism and chrismation. (2b) Gos. Phil. then asks a rhetorical question 
concerning the identity of the true resurrection and its image. Instead 
of answering this question directly, the point that the worldly images 
are necessary in order to gain access to the heavenly realities is simply 
restated. (2c) Then follows yet another question that is not answered 


571 Layton emends to à. (neura) vxnooy, “(those who) have produced them" (see Layton 
and Isenberg, “Gospel According to Philip,” 174-175). 

572 СЕ Matt 13:12; Mark 4:25; Luke 8:18. 

53 Cf 2 Cor 6:7. 

574 Schenke, however, divides the passage into five separate sayings, 67a-e (see Schenke, 
Das Philippus-Evangelium, 45; Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [NHC 11,3]; 
201), although he does concede that 67a-c and 67d-e form two groups and that 67b-c 
could almost be regarded as a single unit (see Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 373- 
377). 

575 See Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 375. 
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directly, this time concerning “the bridal chamber" (пчүмфом) and its 
image, and the answer is yet again that “the image" (ean) is necessary. 
This example is, however, interesting also in its equation of entry into the 
bridal chamber with entry into “the truth" (Tradneeia), and its equation 
of the truth with “the restoration" (тапокатастасіс). Entry into the true 
bridal chamber, then, requires entry into its this-worldly type. The three 
examples thus stress the same point, acquisition of the truth requires the 
experience of its types and images in this world. 

(3) The linguistically difficult final section then seems to argue that 
one needs to receive not only the names of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, but also in a sense the realities to which these names refer. 
This takes place in the chrismation, which seems to be accompanied by 
a Trinitarian formula and probably also the sign of the cross. By means 
of such a chrismation, then, one becomes “a Christ" (oyxpc) only if one 
has truly received the realities that go with the names.?7 

The point that truth is present in the world in a hidden sense is also 
expressed elsewhere in the text by means of a botanical metaphor: 


TAHOE CECITE MMOC MMA мм тєта)ооп XINNGOPT ау OYN?22.? NAY EPOC 
6YCITE MMOC ?мкоүе лє ETOYNAY EPOC EYMCe MMOC 


Truth, which has been in existence since the beginning, is sown every- 
where, and there are many who see it being sown, but there are few who 
see it being reaped. (Gos. Phil. 55.19-22) 


Here the sowing is mapped onto the “types and images,” while the real 
truth hidden in them is mapped onto the reaping. Thus, by means of 
this blend several important aspects of the process of gaining insight 
into the truth are cleverly laid out simultaneously. Among the signifi- 
cant entailments of this blend is the insight that the process of gaining 
knowledge of the truth is one of maturation; that truth is hidden in the 
world in a manner analogous to the way a plant or a tree is hidden within 
a seed; and that the act of apprehending the truth is analogous to har- 
vesting, i.e., to the reaping of a reward, to put it with another metaphor- 
ical blend. Moreover, since truth has been sown everywhere since the 
beginning it has always existed in the world, even though it has been 
hidden. 

Now, who are those few who see the reaping of the truth? Gos. Phil. 
states rather tautologically that to be able to see, one must not be blind: 


576 See Gos. Phil. 64.22-29; 74.13-16. 
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оувхлє MNOYA €qNAY EBOA єүгмпк^кє MTIECNAY сєа)овє ENOYEPHY AN LOTAN 
EPMAMOYOEIN єї TOTE TIETNABOA GNANAY EMOYOEIN AYAW TIETO BBAAE equa co 
емпклкє 


A blind person апа a seeing one who are both in the dark are not different 
from each other. When the light comes, then he who sees will see the light, 
and he who is blind will remain in the dark. (Gos. Phil. 64.5-9) 


The important point here, then, seems to be the stress on the importance 
of gaining sight prior to the coming ofthe light. That is, if one cannot see, 
one will not benefit from the light when it comes. As long as it is dark, 
however, there is no difference between the seeing and the blind. The 
coming of the light may here be interpreted in an eschatological sense, 
and understood quite simply to refer to the fact that when the light comes, 
only the Christians will see it and be saved. Another possibility is to map 
the coming of the light onto the coming of Christ into the world, and 
thus interpret the seeing person as a representative of all Christians in in 
the world, and the blind one of all the others who are not convinced by 
the Christian message— they still do not see, even after the coming of the 
light into the world. 

In any case, those who are able to receive this light will themselves not 
be seen by the hostile powers, neither in this world nor in the next: 


TIETAXINOYOEIN єтимау CENANAY AN EPOY OYT€ CENAMEMALTE AN MMOQ гү 
MNAAAY NAC)PCKYAAE мп^е NTEEIMEINE KAN єҷрпомтєүєсөм әмпкосмос 
әү ON єҷа)^е1 €BOÀ гмпкосмос HAH AXI NTAAHOEIA ?ммегіком пкосмос 
AMANE NNALCODN MAION гар єҷо)ооп NAY HTTAHPODMA, хү єҷаооп NTEEIZE 
qoYON? €BOÀ Nay Оүләч єченп AN 2нпкакє MNTOYMH aAa єченп 
?NNOY?2OOY NT€AÀ€ION MNOYOEIN E4OYAAB 


He who will receive that light will not be seen nor can he be detained, and 
no one will be able to trouble such a person even while he dwells in the 
world, and, moreover, when he leaves the world he has already received 
the truth in the images. The world has become the aeons, for the aeon is 
for him the fullness, and it is in this way that it appears to him alone. It is 
not hidden in the darkness and the night, but it is hidden in a perfect day 
and a holy light.” (Gos. Phil. 86.7-18) 


Interestingly, this passage, which constitutes the very end of Gos. Phil.,°”8 


also displays a rather positive view concerning the state of the enlight- 
ened person in this world. Not only will he be saved, but he will also 


57 Cf 1 Thess 5:5. 
578 Only the title, revarrexon пкат»фїмппос, “the Gospel According to Philip" (Gos. 
Phil. 86.18-19), follows it. 
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perceive the higher realities in the types and images in this world, and is 
safe with regard to the hostile powers. The goal thus seems to be not only 
to achieve salvation in the next world, but also to realise that the aeon 
(the next world or the other world) is reflected already in this world, 
albeit imperfectly. That is, the fully enlightened Christian will be able 
to successfully blend, so to speak, the heavenly reality with the earthly. 
This is achieved by becoming a heavenly being (a Christ) and by being 
able to see truth in the worldly types and images. The causal relationship 
between becoming and seeing seems to be blurred in accordance with 
what we have seen in other passages discussed above. 

In the context of the hidden and the revealed, it is interesting to com- 
pare the statement at the end of the passage concerning the “undefiled 
marriage, discussed above, with that found in the very last sentence just 
quoted. The first excerpt concerns the “undefiled marriage,’ while the 
second concerns “the аеоп”: 


€qHIT AN EMKAKE н TOYQ)H aAa €qHIT єпегооү MNIIOYOGIN 


It is not of the darkness or the night, but it is of the day and the light. 
(Gos. Phil. 82.8-10) 


єченп AN PMIIKAKe MNTOYGH AAAA єченп ENNOYZOOY NTEACION MNOYOEIN 
E4OYAaB 


It is not hidden in the darkness or the night, but it is hidden in a perfect 
day and a holy light. (Gos. Phil. 86.16-18) 


It is hard to resist the conclusion that the Coptic wordplay created by the 
use of the words un ("Бе counted / belong") and eun ("Бе hidden/ secret”) 
in these very similar constructions can hardly be accidental. The similar- 
ity of the passages also invites us to interpret them together in an intra- 
textual blend. In the same way as “the undefiled marriage” belongs to the 
day and the light, “the aeon” is hidden in a perfect day and a holy light. 
The aeon, the kingdom of heaven, is thus nicely reflected in “the unde- 
filed marriage.” When we connect initiation into Christianity with this 
undefiled marriage, і.е., the marriage of each initiate with Christ and/or 
an angel, we see how Gos. Phil. describes heaven as being reflected on 
earth in the Christian sacraments—both in the rituals of initiation and 
in the repeated eucharistic communion. 


3.2.2.5.2. The Works of Christ “In a Mystery” 
It is not only the world in general or the sacramental types and images 
that have a hidden dimension, however, but also the acts of Christ: 
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anxoei[c Б)|газв n>”? гнмоүмүстнрюн ovsa [rr] Tica MAOYxXpPicMa MNNOY- 
evxap[icr]ia мимоүсотє миноүнүмфан?®® 


The Lord [did] everything in a mystery?! a baptism and a chrismation 
and a Eucharist and a redemption and a bridal chamber. 
(Gos. Phil. 67.27-30) 


Described by Hans-Martin Schenke as "eine oder sogar die Zentral- 
stelle für die Sakramentslehre des EvPhil/??? this passage has most com- 
monly been understood to refer to a sequence of rituals of consecu- 
tively higher importance,°* but there is no consensus among scholars 
on this point. As we shall see, however, it is actually doubtful that the 
focus of this passage is on a sequence of rituals.??* Among the most dif- 
ficult problems of this frequently cited passage is the question of what 
the phrase гов мм, “everything,” actually refers to, and how to under- 
stand the Coptic phrase гймоүмүстнріом.?% Several scholars have argued 
convincingly that мустиріом here should not be taken in the sense of a 
sacrament, and that the phrase eNnoyuyctupion should be understood 
adverbially.^*6 They have, however, differed somewhat with regard to the 
underlying Greek, and with regard to their overall interpretation of the 
sentence. Rewolinski suggests that гнмоумустиріом may be a translation 
of the Greek uvotixóc, and that it should be understood as "secretly; 


579 Another possibile reconstruction could perhaps be anxoei[c +]гов мм. 

580 The passage is here broken off by a lacuna of between five and ten letters. This means 
that, in theory at least, another term could follow and conceivabley make this passage into 
a sequence of more than five terms. 

581 Rewolinski suggests Didache 11:11 (лому eic uvotijgtov xoojuxóv ёххћ]оїосс; 
quoted from Aaron Milavec, The Didache: Text, Translation, Analysis, and Commentary 
[Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 2003], 28) as a parallel to this phrase (see Rewolin- 
ski, “Sacramental Language,” 101). This parallel seems somewhat tenuous, however. 

582 Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 381, the emphasis is Schenke’s own. 

583 See, e.g., Henry A. Green, “Ritual in Valentinian Gnosticism: A Sociological Inter- 
pretation,” JRH 12 (1982-1983): 120. 

584 See Gaffron, Studien, 108-109; Einar Thomassen, “Gos. Philip 67:27-30: Not ‘In 
a Mystery? in Coptica—Gnostica—Manichaica: Mélanges offerts a Wolf-Peter Funk (ed. 
Louis Painchaud and Paul-Hubert Poirier; BCNH Section “Etudes” 7; Québec: Les Presses 
de l'Université Laval, 2006), 925-939 (I thank Professor Thomassen for giving me access 
to an advance copy of this article). 

555 Cf. Rewolinski, “Sacramental Language,” 105. 

586 СЕ Gaffron, Studien, 108-109; Sevrin, "Pratique et doctrine? 289; Rewolinski, 
“Sacramental Language,’ 105; Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 381—383; Thomassen, 
"Not ‘Ina Mystery? 926-927. As Gaffron points out, “Man darf also nicht behaupten, die 
fünf genannten Sakramente waren die Mysterien, so daß uvothorov = Sakrament wäre” 
(Gaffron, Studien, 108). 
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or ‘mystically, i.e., prophetically"?*" He concludes that the phrase should 
be understood *in a broad sense" to refer to the fact that "everything 
Christ did had a deeper significance, i.e., that “the actions of Christ 
have a deeper significance pointing beyond their one time (or more) 
performance??** Rewolinski's overall interpretation seems sound, but is 
гнноумустиріом a translation of пусти бос? Gaffron, later followed by 
Schenke and Thomassen, has also argued that eNnoyuyctupion should 
be understood in an adverbial sense, but rather as a translation of uvotn- 
ошоббос.?99 On a general level, Gaffron, Schenke, and Thomassen are of 
course right to point out that гймоүмүстнр1ом is a possible translation 
of uvotnorwôðsç. I would argue, however, that in the context in which it 
appears in Gos. Phil. it makes more sense to read it as the Coptic equiva- 
lent of the Greek бу uvotnoto.?? While the term wvotneiwmddc is not 
used in the New Testament at all, £v uvotnoig is found in 1 Cor 2:7, 
where it is in fact rendered as гйоүмүстнріом in the Sahidic New Tes- 
tament.??! 

First Corinthians is, as we have seen, an important intertext to Gos. 
Phil. that is both quoted and alluded to throughout the tractate, thus 
keeping this text at a high level of priming in a reading of Gos. Phil. 
What should directly prompt us to investigate the benefits of reading 
this Gos. Phil. passsage intertextually with 1 Cor 2:7 is the fact that this is 
the only passage in the entire Sahidic New Testament where the phrase 
гноумустиром appears, and it does so as a translation of the Greek 
гу шостої». In Greek, the Pauline verse reads: GAAG Aahotuev 0200 
бофіам EV uvotnolo ту GTOXEXOUULLEVHY, fjv TEOWELOEV б Уос лоо 
TOV aiovov eic SOEaV Пибуу. The phrase бу uvotnoiw may here be 
understood adverbially, as in the KJV: "But we speak the wisdom of 
God in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before 
the world unto our glory" (1 Сог 2:7 KJV).°” In the Sahidic version, 


587 See Rewolinski, “Sacramental Language,” 105. 

588 Rewolinski, “Sacramental Language,’ 105. 

589 See Gaffron, Studien, 108-109; Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 381-383; Tho- 
massen, “Not ‘In a Mystery? 

590 This is also mentioned as a possibility by Sevrin (see Sevrin, "Pratique et doctrine, 
289). 

591 See Thompson, Coptic Version, 121; Horner, Sahidic New Testament; Lefort, Les mots 
dorigine grecque, 177. 

592 Contrary to the KJV translation, however, RSV reads бу uvotnoio adjectivally: 
"But we impart a secret and hidden wisdom of God, which God decreed before the 
ages for our glorification” (1 Cor 2:7 RSV). As Conzelmann points out, it is impossible 
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the verse reads: adrAa enqaxe Noycopia NTEMNOYTE ENOYMYCTHPION Tai 
єтенп TENTAMNOYTE пор.хС EBOA 20H NNAI@MN єпємєооү, which may be 
translated as "But we speak wisdom of God in a mystery, which is hidden, 
which God set apart before the ages for our glory" (1 Сог 2:7). Here 
it is also of interest that the preceding verse, 1 Cor 2:6, starts off with 
the declaration that "it is among the perfect that we speak wisdom, but 
a wisdom that is not of this age, nor of the rulers of this age, these 
which will be brought to naught” (enq@axe лє Noycopia eRRTeAeloC 
оүсофі. лє €NTATIGIAKDN AN T€ OYA€ NTANAPXON AN тє мпєїглн Nat 
eTNaoya@cd).?7 

I have chosen to understand генмоумустиріон in Gos. Phil. as an adver- 
bial prepositional phrase modifying єє, specifying the way in which the 
Lord “did everything" (Pews мм), namely that he did everything “in a 


to decide whether in 1 Cor 2:7 бу pvotygiw should be taken to refer to ooqía or to 
хадеїу (See Hans Conzelmann, 1 Corinthians [Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1975], 56 n. 1). Adverbial uses of èv uvotnoío are also found elsewhere in early Christian 
sources. See, e.g., Acts Pet. 38, where it refers to a saying of Jesus with a hidden deeper 
meaning: лебі Фу б х0010с бу џоотцоіф Aéyev, “Concerning this the Lord says in a 
mystery:" (Greek text quoted from L. Vouaux, Les actes de Pierre [Paris: Letouzey & Ané, 
1922]; translation quoted from Wilhelm Schneemelcher, “The Acts of Peter,’ in Writings 
Related to the Apostles; Apocalypses and Related Subjects [ed. Wilhelm Schneemelcher 
and R. McL. Wilson; vol. 2 of New Testament Apocrypha; rev. ed.; Cambridge: James 
Clarke, 1992], 271-321). See also Clement, Strom. V.12; Justin, Dial. 68, 75, 76, 78, 81, 
100; Irenaeus, Haer. 1.25.5. 

3593 Уофіам dé AaAotuev èv тоїс tedeloic, ooqtav È ot tod al voc тобто o082 TOV 
&oxóvvov той аїбууос тобто» THV xatagyovuévov. In the patristic sources we find many 
citations of and allusions to 1 Cor 2:7. Interestingly, in the earliest patristic period such 
citations and allusions to 1 Cor 2:7 crop up almost exclusively in discussions concering 
the hidden meaning of Scripture, while later on we also find the verse cited in connection 
with discussions of secret unwritten teachings regarding Christian ritual practice, as is 
the case in e.g., Basil of Caesarea, De spiritu sancto 27.66, where he says concerning 
the teachings of the Church that “we have received some from written sources, while 
others have been given to us secretly (èv uvotnoio), through apostolic tradition" (tà 
uèv ёх тўс £y yoGqov бідаснаМмас £xouev, và SE ёх тўс TOV йлоотоАшу лооадооєос 
Зіабодеута fjuiv ёу uvotnoiw magedeEcue0a; Greek text quoted from B. Pruche, Basile 
de Césarée: Sur le Saint-Esprit [2d ed.; SC 17; Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 1968]; translation 
quoted from David Anderson, trans., St. Basil the Great: On the Holy Spirit [Crestwood, 
N.Y.: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1980]). See also the study by Emmanuel Amand de 
Mendieta, The ‘Unwritten and ‘Secret’ Apostolic Traditions in the Theological Thought of St. 
Basil of Caesarea (SJTOP 13; Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1965), and Margaret Barker, 
The Great High Priest: The Temple Roots of Christian Liturgy (London: T&T Clark, 2003), 
11. In Gos. Phil., the use of enoyuyctupion may, and in my view probably does, refer 
to both of these aspects, namely both the hidden meaning of Scripture and the hidden 
meaning of ritual. 
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mystery" (£v uvotnoto),??' that is, with a hidden meaning.” Now, what 
does ews мїм (“everything”) refer to in the Gos. Phil. passage? While 
Schenke takes it to refer strictly to the following five terms (ovea [n] icu. 
MNOYxXpicMa мімоуєухарПст/а MNNOYCWTE міноумумфа»), Sevrin ar- 
gues that the five terms are only examples of what is encompassed by ews 
nim.” Gaffron takes гов uin to refer to what is revealed in the following 
five terms understood by him as sacraments,??" and Thomassen under- 
stands гов мм to refer to “the essential soteriological work carried out 
by the Saviour in his earthly incarnation: the redemption he received at 
his baptism in the Jordan and in which his followers share through their 
own baptism??? I suggest that we understand ғов мм here as а refer- 
ence to everything which Jesus did, as related in Scripture, and follow- 
ing Sevrin I understand the five terms to be examples of these important 
acts.” Of these, “baptism,” "chrismation;' and “Eucharist” seem pretty 
straightforward. The first two were shown by Jesus in his baptism in the 
Jordan, while the latter is reported most directly in the institution narra- 
tives. "Bridal chamber" may, as we have seen, point to an interpretation 
of aspects of especially the chrism and the Eucharist, but it might also 
be read in this context as an allusion to the wedding at Cana,9? where 
Jesus did things with a deeper meaning, and even, as John relates, man- 
ifested his "glory" for the first time.9! As for “redemption” (care), this 


594 Tt is enough to acknowledge the adverbial sense of the prepositional phrase “in a 
mystery" (as in the KJV translation of 1 Cor 2:7) and no need to change the translation 
(contrary to Thomassen, “Not ‘In a Mystery”). 

595 See Lampe 892b. For a similar understanding of the meaning of eovuycrupion in 
Gos. Phil., although based on the questionable assumption of wvotneiwddc as the Greek 
Vorlage, see Thomassen, “Not ‘In a Mystery? 

596 See Sevrin, "Pratique et doctrine,’ 289. 

597 See Gaffron, Studien, 109. Schenke rightly notes that this interpretation violates 
Gaffrons own insight that гймоумуєтиріом should be understood adverbially (see Schen- 
ke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 381). 

5% Thomassen, “Not ‘In a Mystery?’ 934-935. Thomassen suggests the following trans- 
lation of the passage: "Ihe Lord did everything with a symbolic meaning: baptism, 
chrism, Eucharist, redemption, and bridal chamber" (ibid., 934). He also suggests that 
гов мм should be taken to refer exclusively to what Jesus revealed in his baptism in the 
Jordan. Thomassen is then left, however, with the Eucharist as the odd one out in the 
sequence, which leads him to propose that perhaps the only reason why the Eucharist is 
mentioned in the list is because it is a part of the initiation ritual, and not because it has 
anything to do with what Jesus revealed (see ibid., 934-936). 

599 See esp. Sevrin, "Pratique et doctrine,’ 289. 

600 John 2:1-11. 

501 John 2:11. Cf. Turid Karlsen Seim, “Descent and Divine Paternity in the Gospel of 
John: Does the Mother Matter?” NTS 51 (2005): 368. 
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term may refer to the deeper meaning of several acts of Jesus, but might 
also be understood in a more specific sense as referring to his redemptive 
death on е cross.9?? 

The hidden meaning of these acts is further to be understood in terms 
of what Paul refers to in 1 Cor 2:6 as the hidden wisdom of God which 
is imparted “among the perfect/ mature" (;ннтєлєтос). Неге we might 
also recall that Gos. Phil. states concerning "the disciple of God" that he 
shall give food that is proper to the recipients, including bones to the 
dogs and acorns to the pigs. For the slaves, however, no specific food is 
mentioned, but rather that “he will give them the first (course)" (quat Nay 
Naopm), and “to the children he will give the complete (banquet)” (Rayupe 
qnat nay &reAeion).9? While I have chosen to translate the passage іп a 
way that keeps it in line with the metaphorical source domain of food 
and eating, Isenberg’s understanding of this passage is perfectly in line 
with both Gos. Phil. and 1 Cor 2:6 when he freely translates “To the slaves 
he will give only the elementary lessons, to the children he will give the 
complete instruction? 


3.2.2.5.3. The Temple 

An important motif Gos. Phil. utilises in several contexts is the Jerusalem 
temple. This is also yet another motif that is used to provide framing 
inputs in different metaphorical blends. We have already seen how the 
tractate employs temple imagery in an eschatological context and in 
connection with the effects of the crucifixion. We will now take a closer 
look at a passage where temple imagery is employed to make quite 
different points. In an intriguing passage that is unfortunately cut short 
due to the state of the manuscript, Gos. Phil. describes the layout of the 
Jerusalem temple and its significance: 


NeYNO)OMT NHEl MMA NTMPOCHOPA гмөієросохүма MOYA €QOYEN EMAMNTE 
€YMOYT€ єроч хєпєтоумав MKEOYA єҷоүнм єпсарнс єумоутє єроч 
XEMETOYAAB MMETOYAAB пмаоауюмт E4OYHN апавівтє єүмоүтє €poq 
XEMETOYAAB NNETOYAAB пм. EGaperapxiepey[C] важ EZOYN emay охАТАЇЧ 
пваптісма пе THE! erovaas [n]ceo[r]e neroyaas nnerovaas пєт[оүәЈав 


602 Cf Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 382. 

$05 See Gos. Phil. 80.23-81.14. Cf. Layton, who makes a similar decision, translating 
"if slaves, a first course (that is, a single dish); if children, a complete meal" (Layton, The 
Gnostic Scriptures, 350). 

504 Layton and Isenberg, "Gospel According to Philip? 205. Cf. also Schenke, Das 
Philippus-Evangelium, 71; Green, "Ritual in Valentinian Gnosticism,’ 119. 
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NNeTOYAAB ne пмүмфом n[sarrri]cua $5 


гнп)саутє?09 впсаутє гмпиумфа»м [erm] умфа»м ae 2мпетхосе єро[... 


oyNTaq MMay NTaNACTAC[!c 
J607 


There were three houses of sacrifice in Jerusalem. The one, which is open 
to the west, is called the holy. The other one, which is open to the south, 
is called the holy of the holy. The third, which is open to the east, is called 
the holy of the holies, the place where the high priest enters alone. Baptism 
is the holy house, [redemption] is the holy of the holy. The holy of the 
holies is the bridal chamber. [Baptism] contains the resurrection [in] the 
redemption, the redemption being in the bridal chamber. But [the] bridal 
chamber is in that which is higher than [...] (Gos. Phil. 69.14-28) 


Contrary to Gos. Phil’s eschatological references to the temple, in the 
present passage such important features as the veil or the ark of the 
covenant are not mentioned. The focus of this simile is rather on the three 
houses of increasing holiness and secrecy. Segelberg has commented that 
Gos. Phil. here makes use of what he calls "the mistaken idea that there 
were three halls in the temple at Jerusalem?99? The way in which Gos. 
Phil. utilises temple imagery seems to draw heavily upon the epistle 
to the Hebrews. Indeed, Gos. Phil. may even have drawn its tripartite 
division of the Temple directly from Heb 9, since, after a description of 
the two tabernacles in Heb 9:1-10, Heb 9:11 introduces "the great perfect 
tabernacle” (TNOG NCKHNH єт.хнк e80A), which is "not of this creation" 
(&raneeicowT an), thus indicating not two, but three tabernacles.9?? 
Similarly it is stated at Heb 9:24 that Christ did not enter "the holies" 
(NeToYaas), which are only “patterns of the true" (cuor миме), but into 
heaven, indicating the latter as the third, higher, tabernacle. Significantly, 
his entry into "the holy" by means of his own blood is associated with 


605 This lacuna may also be restored п|хреї|сма (“the [chrism]"). 

606 I follow Schenkes reconstruction of this lacuna (see Schenke, Das Philippus-Evange- 
lium, 48). Layton has &ranacrac[ic міп)сате (Layton and Isenberg, “Gospel According 
to Philip,’ 180). 

607 The rest of this passage is unfortunately damaged too severely for us to be able to 
reconstruct it with any degree of certainty. For an attempt, see Schenke, Das Philippus- 
Evangelium, 48. 

608 Segelberg, “Sacramental System,” 198. Schenke proposes that the imagery may have 
resulted from “eine ‘Kontamination der (drei oder) zwei Teile des Tempelhauses ... mit 
den drei Hófen des ganzen Tempelbezirks" (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 404, 
Schenke’s emphases). Rewolinski points out that the Jerusalem temple had three “courts” 
and tranlates uei in this sense (see Rewolinski, “Sacramental Language,” 125). 

609 'The terminology used in Heb 9 is not the same as in this passage in Gos. Phil., 
however, as the first two tabernacles are referred to as NeToyaas, “the holies” (Heb 9:2) 
and neToyaas NNeTOYaas, "the holies of the holies” (Heb 9:3). The latter term is, however, 
used at Gos. Phil. 85.19-20. 
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"redemption" (core).9!? In chapter 10, Hebrews then goes on to describe 
the entry of the Christians, referred to by the authorial voice as “my 
brothers” (масину), into this place by means of the blood of Јеѕиѕ,6!! 
and “through the veil which is his flesh” (еїтипкатапетасма erernai ne 
Teqcapz).9? For a schematic representation of the temple as described in 
Gos. Phil., see fig. 45.9? 

Now, how are we to understand Gos. Phil's use of this temple sim- 
ile? As usual in Gos. Phil., the target input of this metaphorical blend is 
left unstated. It has been assumed by most scholars that the three houses 
of the temple here represent successive sacramental stages.°!* This view 
is suggested by the fact that the first house is identified with baptism. 
To read the other two houses as representing sacraments, however, then 
requires the direct identification in this passage of the terms “redemp- 
tion" (core) and “bridal chamber" (мүмфом) with sacraments,$^ but 
such an identification is problematic. It has usually been supported by 
reference to the famous list of five terms in Gos. Phil. 67.28-30, which 
includes the terms “bridal chamber" (мүмфом) and “redemption” (сотє) 
in addition to “baptism” (ваптісма), “chrism” (xpicma), and “Eucharist” 
(eyxapictia), but as we have seen, it does not seem likely that this list 
in fact refers to five sacraments. Moreover, as Segelberg has noted with 
regard to the temple metaphor, “The question may be asked as to why 
only three sacraments are thought of in this context. Why not build five 
rooms in the temple at Jerusalem when the argument at any rate involves 
the alteration of its actual structure?" Why not indeed? The fact that 


610 Heb 9:12. 

911 Heb 10:19. 

612 Heb 10:20. 

$13 For a similar illustration, see Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 404. For a differ- 
ent solution, see Schmid, Die Eucharistie, 119. 

614 See, e.g., Segelberg, “Sacramental System,” 199; Isenberg, “Introduction,” 136-137; 
Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 403; DeConick, “Entering God's Presence,’ 488; 
DeConick, “Heavenly Temple Traditions,” 335-338. 

615 For the identification of “redemption” (сотє) with бломутоаоіс, see, e.g., Pagels, 
“Irenaeus,” 357. Segelberg connects the second “house” with the chrism, but still iden- 
tifies соте with йлодотооїс (see Segelberg, “Sacramental System,” 198-200). For the 
identification of “the redemption" (псотє) with the Eucharist, see DeConick, “Entering 
God's Presence,’ 499-505; DeConick, “Heavenly Temple Traditions,” 337-338. For the 
various identifications of “the bridal chamber" (пмумфамн), see discussion above. 

616 Segelberg, “Sacramental System,’ 199. Segelberg’s comment is based on the assump- 
tion that the description of the temple has been created specifically to fit the simile, but it 
still points to an important problem with the ritual-sequence interpetation of the simile. 
Schenke suggests that ваптісна may here designate not only baptism, but rather baptism, 
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the chrismation or the Eucharist is not mentioned in the temple simile 
seems to me to indicate that it does not here refer to baptism, redemption, 
and bridal chamber as three rituals. 

There are other possibilities that seem to make more sense of the pas- 
sage. Baptism is identified as “the holy house” (пне eroyaas), but the 
other two “houses” do not need to be interpreted as rituals. Instead I 
would argue that they are better understood as references to succes- 
sively important aspects of baptism, an interpretation that works from 
the imagery of the three houses being within each other and being of suc- 
cessively greater importance and mystery. Rather than representing suc- 
cessive rites, the houses may represent successive levels of significance, or 
successive realities, one within the other, in three levels. At the primary 
level there is the ritual act of baptism, represented as the holy house. Since 
one is redeemed through baptism, redemption could be said to constitute 
the deeper significance of baptism, and hence be represented as "the holy 
ofthe holy" (nerovaas йпетоуаав), which is hidden within “the holy? As 
for “the bridal chamber" (пмүмфом), we have already seen that the join- 
ing ofthe Logos and the Holy Spirit, Christ and Christian, soul and spirit, 
are aspects of, at least, the rituals of chrismation and Eucharist, and may 
be described metaphorically in terms of marriage-related imagery like 
the “bridal chamber? If “baptism” is here to be understood as baptism in 
water and chrism,$" the “bridal chamber" fits nicely into the scheme as 
the highest hidden reality of that ritual process. The whole description of 
the layout ofthe temple may thus be regarded as a metaphorical descrip- 
tion of the effects of the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan, and by extension 
that of each individual Christian initiate, comprising the closely associ- 
ated ritual acts of baptism and chrismation. 

But what are we to make of the latter part of the passage, which 
describes baptism as containing the resurrection "[in the] redemption" 
(Ггмп)сатеє), and the latter again as being “in the bridal chamber" 
(гнпмумфам)? As we have seen, Gos. Phil. holds resurrection to be one of 
the important effects bestowed by means of the initiatory rituals. It may 
thus be argued that resurrection is an aspect of the redemptive function 
of baptism. Baptism may therefore be said to contain the resurrection “[in 


chrism, and Eucharist, or, alternatively, that ваптісма is to be understood as referring to 
baptism and chrism, and соте to Eucharist and redemption (see Schenke, Das Philippus- 
Evangelium, 406). 

$7 СЕ Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 406; Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 342. 
n. 16; Gos. Phil. 69.12-14. 
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the] redemption" ([eñn]cæwre). As for the statement that “the redemption 
is in the bridal chamber" (encore әйпмүмфом), this may be understood 
in terms of an understanding of redemption as an effect of the joining 
described in terms of a bridal chamber. In this sense the redemption may 
be said to be *in the bridal chamber? Another possible solution would be 
to shift the focus of the blend at this point and understand the latter use 
of the term "bridal chamber" once again as a reference to the body of 
Christ. In that case redemption may clearly be understood as an effect 
residing in the body of Christ, both in terms of his soteriological work, 
and in terms of the soteriological potentiality residing in the eucharistic 
elements.$!? 

Another interesting aspect of this description of the temple is the 
focus on the facing of the doors in the three “houses.” It is said that 
the first one faces west, the second south, and the third east, but what 
may be the significance of these directions? April DeConick suggests 
that the directions “may reflect the geography of heavenly journeys in 
Jewish apocalyptic literature where the hero often visited the farthest 
corners of the world and Беауеп, 9? but there are other possibilities that 
seem more intuitively relevant in the present context. The outermost 
house, that of baptism, faces west. Now, the term “west,” амите, in Coptic 
also denotes the underworld or death, denotations that resonate with 
baptismal interpretations having in some way to do with death. Since 
the interpretation of the descent into the baptismal waters as a descent 
into death is rejected in Gos. Phil. in favour of seeing the ritual as life- 
giving, we may perhaps instead regard the western door as signifying 
the entry into the holy house from the realm of death, that is, one passes 
from death and into life as one enters into the baptismal rite.9?! 

The innermost house, however, “the holy of the holies” (nerovaas 
RueToYaaB) or “Һе bridal chamber" (пмумфа»), is open towards the 
east. This direction has several relevant connotations. For one thing, 


518 "The identification of the body of Jesus with the temple is of course also found in John 
2:21, Which is close to other passages alluded to in Gos. Phil. (For the body as a temple, see 
also 1 Cor 3:16-17; 6:19; Eph 2:20-22). As Lars Koen notes, “That the incarnate Christ is 
called ‘temple’ is a standing term in the eastern fathers from Origen and onward” (Lars 
Koen, The Saving Passion: Incarnational and Soteriological Thought in Cyril of Alexandria 
Commentary on the Gospel According to St. John [Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis: Studia 
Doctrinae Christianae Upsaliensia 31; Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1991], 74). 

619 DeConick, “Entering God's Presence; 488-489. 

620 See discussion above. 

621 Tn this sense one might also metonymically conceive of the baptistry as this "holy 
house" (пне erovaa5). 
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“east” (аєівтє) is the direction of paradise and may thus point in the 
direction of Gos. Phil’s overarching sacramental logic of paradise re- 
gained. If this passage in Gos. Phil. is read intertextually with the descrip- 
tion of the heavenly temple in Ezek 43, however, the easterly direction 
also takes on another special significance. According to Ezekiel 43:4, "the 
glory ofthe Lord" (665a xvotov) enters the temple through the door fac- 
ing еаѕі.622 


3.2.2.6. The Body as Bridal Chamber 

As we have seen, there are several passages in Gos. Phil. where the "bridal 
chamber" imagery may be understood as a metaphor for the body, both 
the body of Christ and the body of the Christian. We have seen that 
the body of Christ at the Jordan may be described in terms of a “bridal 
chamber,” and we saw that the Christian needed to become Christlike 
by becoming a “bridal chamber.” We shall now consider some related 
passages: 


[N]ex[nu]a мып [ж] накавартом оүнгооүт NeHTOY oyNeNceiome NeooYT 
мем NE ETPKOINMNE! AMYYXH єтрпомтєүєсөє PNNOYCXHMA Regiae йсооме 
лє NE NETTH? MNNETENOYCXHMA NPOOYT EBOA ;їтноүгттат хү мнлггү 
NAG)PBOX ємає єүєм^әтє ммоч €QTHMXI NOYGOM N?OOYT MNNOYC?IME 
єтєпчүмфїос rie митнумфн оү лє хі EBOA гмпмүмфом N?IKONIKOC 


[The forms] of the unclean spirits include among them male ones and 
female ones.9? The male ones are those that have communion with the 
souls that live in female form, and it is the females who are mixed with 
those that are in male form—as a result of a lack of mingling—and no one 
will be able to escape being embraced by these if he does not receive a male 
power and a female one, which is the bridegroom and the bride, and one 
receives from the symbolical bridal chamber. (Gos. Phil. 65.1-12) 


Schenke argues that пчүмфом йгікомікос (which he translates as “dem 
abbildhaften Brautgemach") should be understood as the soul of the ini- 
tiate,’4 and that the passage is here dependent on the idea of the soul as a 


622 See Ezek 43:1-5. As for the door facing south, it is difficult to see the significance of 
this direction in itself, other than as the mid-way direction between west and east. 

923 David Brakke identifies the “forms” (cxuua) that the souls are said to “live in" 
(рпомтєүєсөє eR) with the material bodies of the individual souls, and concludes from 
this that the human beings themselves are regarded as genderless on the level of their 
souls (see David Brakke, Demons and the Making of the Monk: Spiritual Combat in Early 
Christianity [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2006], 200). 

624 Schenke’s interpretation is based on his belief that the passage presupposes the 
“Valentinian” myth: "Auf jeden fall müßte gemäß dem betreffenden valentinianischen 
Mythologumenon vorausgesetzt sein, daß der innerste Mensch, die Braut des Engels, die 
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bridal chamber in which the individual “Licht-Selbst” as bride is united 
with its “himmlischen Paargenossen" understood as its bridegroom.9^ 
He builds this argument on Irenaeus’ account in Adversus haereses 1.13 
of the liturgical practices of Marcus the magician.9?9 Schenke concedes, 
however, that this interpretation would fit better if the text at Gos. Phil. 
65.11-12 would read simply e4nnyudoon, which would correspond to 
Irenaeus бу v vuuqóvu rather than egor гипмүмфом, which instead 
corresponds to the phrase ёх тоб уцифбууос.927 As a solution to this 
problem Schenke proposes that “die Vereinigung findet in der Seele statt, 
aber die dadurch freiwerdende Kraft strómt aus der Seele auf den ganzen 
Menschen über? I would, however, argue for a simpler solution, using the 
phrase x1 євох гипмүмфом, which caused Schenke trouble, as a valuable 
clue. 

Schenke himself mentions the fact that the troubling phrase x1 євох 
eu is actually attested in the Sahidic version of 1 Сог 10:17. The passage, 
which is found in the middle of a Pauline discourse concerning the 
Eucharist and demons, reads as follows: 


папот мпєсмоү €Q)àNCMOY єроч мн NTKOINDNIA ам ME MIIeCNOQ мпєхс: 
повік вауммподд MH NTKOINDNIA AN пе мпсама мпехо XEOYOEIK NOYOT 
me OYCMMA NOYWT TME ANON THPN- ANON Tap THPN TNXI €BOÀ гмпоєк 
NOYOT: 


The cup of blessing that we bless, is it not the communion in the blood of 
Christ? The bread that we break, is it not the communion in the body of 
Christ? Because it is one bread, we are all one body, for we all receive from 
this one bread. (1 Cor 10:16-17) 


Paul then continues by arguing that by eating the body of Christ one 
becomes his “partner” (kxomowoc), while if one eats what has been sacri- 
ficed one becomes a "partner" (xomowoc) of “the demons” (NAaimonion). 
In Gos. Phil., in order not to be possessed by the “unclean spirits" one 


pneumatische Kraft zwar schon hat, aber nur der Anlage nach. Zur Entfaltung kommt 
sie jedenfalls erst durch seine Vereinigung mit dem Engel. Die potentielle weibliche 
Kraft wird erst real, wenn die mannliche Kraft dazukommt" (Schenke, Das Philippus- 
Evangelium, 352). Such a complicated interpretation does not seem to be called for 
by the text, however. See below for a much simpler way of accounting for Gos. Phil’s 
metaphorical argument at this point. 

$5 See Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 354. 

626 See Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 353-354. There does not seem to be any 
text-internal reasons for interpreting пчүмфом бісткомікос as the human soul, and this 
view is also rejected by Gaffron, Studien, 213; Sevrin, "Pratique et doctrine? 154. 

$7 See Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 354 n. 876. 
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must receive the bridegroom and the bride,? the male and female pow- 
ers, and we learn that “опе receives from the symbolical bridal chamber" 
(OYA дє X1 EBOA гипмүмфом NeikoniKoc). In 1 Cor 10:17, the phrase anon 
Tap THPN тихі EBOA гйпоєк NoYwT (“for we all receive from this one 
bread”) clearly refers to the eucharistic body of Christ. In Gos. Phil. we 
may likewise understand пчүмфом пгікомікос to refer to the eucharis- 
tic representation of the body of Christ, the symbolical manifestation of 
his real body, the true bridal chamber. The local context in Gos. Phil. 
is important. The bridegroom and bride may be taken to represent the 
Logos and Holy Spirit respectively, received by means of the Eucharist. It 
is thus from the Eucharist as the symbolical bridal chamber that one may 
receive through the bread the male power / bridegroom that is the Logos, 
and from the cup the female power / bride that is the Holy Spirit. In this 
way one becomes united with Christ in a symbolical marriage, and thus 
becomes immune to the “unclean spirits.” 

The passage then continues, in a sense, the same theme, but in a 
somewhat different fashion: 


LOTAN EPMaNnceiue NAXTCBO) Nay 3Y?OOYT єчемоос oYaaq wMayyMmoe 
eepal 6X@q NCECMBE NMMAq NCeXO?Meq TECIE ON ?PPXOMe мхтсва 
EYMANNAY €YC?1M€ EC2MOOC OYAATC ENECWC Maymee ммос NCEPBIAZE MMOC 
EYOY MA) єҳогмєс EYAANNAY AC ATI2ZOOYT MNTEY42IME єүёмоос 2ATNNOYEPHY 
MAPEN2IOME MBAK єгоум WMameooyT OYTE MaàpeN?OOYT MBAK єгоум 
йўхтсгїмє тле Te ee єраудеїткам MNN[a]rreroc eWTP ємоүєрнү ovre 
un[Aa]ay маауртохма «вак єгоум Madh[eo]oyT н тсгїмє 


Whenever the ignorant women see a man dwelling alone they leap upon 
him and play with him and defile him. Thus also with ignorant men, when 
they see a beautiful woman dwelling alone they seduce her and force her, 
wanting to defile her. But if they see the husband and his wife dwelling 
together, the women are not able to enter in to the husband, nor are the 
men able to enter in to the woman. Thus, if the image and the angel join 
with each other, neither will anyone be able to dare to go in to the [man] 
or the woman. (Gos. Phil. 65.12-26) 


Here the antidote is no longer described in terms of receiving a male and 
a female power, but instead in terms of “the image" (ewow) joining with 
“the angel" (rarrexoc). The description of the “ignorant” men or women 
who prey on men and women living alone should therefore probably 
not be taken as a straightforward continuation of the description of the 
demons in male and female shapes, but should rather be understood 


68 See Sevrin, "Les noces spirituelles? 154 n. 36, contra Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 
121. 
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metaphorically. That is, in the same way as a normal marriage works as an 
antidote against becoming the sexual prey of “ignorant” men or women, 
and thus against the defilement caused by this victimisation, Christian 
life, conceived of as a marriage of the Christian with Christ, wards off evil 
spirits in a general sense. As we saw above, the Christians are described 
elsewhere in Gos. Phil. as “you who dwell with the Son of God" (нтаутії 
лє метоооп мяпонре ипмоүтє).6° Gos. Phil. makes it clear that when 
one has been united with Christ, and has thus received the Holy Spirit, 
no evil spirits or demons can mingle with them: 


oyNeoeine єх|ха» ммос xe]awou гмпістос ғопо[с . .. . . .. Е 
Na[KaeapTo]N ?1A21408108 neyNTay rap м^ [ү] AnNa erovaaB NEMA 
NAKAOAPTON NAPKOAAA EPOOY 

There are some who [say,] “We are faithful,” in order that [... unclean 
spirit] and demon, for if they had the Holy Spirit, no unclean spirit would 
join with them. (Gos. Phil. 65.36-66.4) 


This passage provides us with a nice parallel to the passage discussed ear- 
lier concerning those who come up from the baptismal waters claiming to 
be Christian, but without having received anything, i.e., without having 
received the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is, as we have seen, received 
both by means of the chrism and by way of the eucharistic cup. The effect 
ofthe image joining with the angel is here presented as being the same as 
the effect of the reception of the Holy Spirit. Could it be that "the image" 
here represents the Christian, or more specifically the Christians Logos- 
like soul, receiving and joining with the Holy Spirit? In that case "the 
angel" in this passage could either simply be a reference to the Holy Spirit, 
or it could indicate the similarity in function between the Holy Spirit and 
the angels. 


3.3. Implications 


It is now time to summarise some of the implications of the preceding 
analysis with regard to Gos. Phil’s implied underlying sacramental system 
and community organisation, as well as its Christology, anthropology, 
and soteriology. 


629 Gos. Phil. 78.20-21. 
530 "This parallel is also noted by Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 358. 
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3.3.1. Sacramental System and Community Organisation 


Apart from the issue of Gos. Phil’s composition and textual coherence, 
the main focus of attention among scholars has been on the sacramental 
system presupposed by the tractate.?! It is Gos. Phil. 67.27-30, already 
discussed above, that has been the starting point for most of these studies: 


anxoei[c РЈәәв мм eNNOYMYCTHPION | оува|п|тісма MNOYxpIcMa 
MNNOYEYxapl[icT]1a мймоүсоте мімоүмүмфом 


The Гога [did] everything іп a mystery: а baptism and а chrismation and a 
Eucharist and a redemption and a bridal chamber. (Gos. Phil. 67.27-30) 


As we have seen, scholars disagree over the number of rituals that are 
actually referred to by the sequence of terms “baptism” (Barrricua)), 
"chrismation" (хрісма), “Eucharist” (eyxapictia), “redemption” (ca»re), 
and “bridal chamber" (мумфам). The most common solution has been 
to regard the sequence as referring to five separate ѕасгатепіѕ,6?? but 
as we saw above in our previous discussion of this passage there is not 
much basis for the identification of the latter two terms in the sequence as 
separate sacraments. As several scholars have argued it is more likely that 
Gos. Phil. simply presupposes three sacraments: baptism, chrismation, 
and Eucharist.5? The interpretation of how the last two terms in the 
sequence then fit in has been disputed.9?* We saw above that the terms 


631 See esp. Segelberg, "Sacramental System"; Tripp, "Sacramental System"; Gaffron, 
Studien; Sevrin, "Pratique et doctrine"; Rewolinski, “Sacramental Language"; Pagels, 
“Ritual.” 

632 Schenke, for instance, has come to the conclusion that the phrase refers to five 
sacraments, which he sees as constituent parts of a ritual of initiation, that “sind begründet 
in der Taufe Jesu, in der Verleihung des Geistes an und durch ihn, in der Einsetzung der 
Eucharistie, in seiner Kreuzigung und in seiner Auferstehung” (Schenke, Das Philippus- 
Evangelium, 382). For the view that Gos. Phil. here refers to five sacraments, see also, 
e.g., Segelberg, “Sacramental System"; Eric Segelberg, “The Baptismal Rite According to 
Some of the Coptic-Gnostic Texts of Nag-Hammadi;' in Liturgica, Monastica et Ascetica, 
Philosophica: Papers Presented to the Third International Conference on Patristic Studies 
Held at Christ Church, Oxford 1959 (ed. EL. Cross; StPatr 5; TU 80; Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1962), 117-128; Stroud, “Ritual”; Green, “Ritual in Valentinian Gnosticism,’ 120; 
Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 326; Desjardins, Sin in Valentinianism, 95; Buckley and 
Good, “Sacramental Language,” 2. 

633 Edward Rewolinski concluded that, “The thesis ... that the GPh holds to a system 
of five sacramental actions cannot be sustained. There is water baptism, chrismation, and 
eucharist? (Rewolinski, “Sacramental Language,” 140). See also, e.g., Tripp, “Sacramental 
System,’ 256-258. 

534 David Tripp outlined four possible ways of interpreting the sequence of five terms in 
relation to Gos. Phil’s sacramental system. Listed in a sequence of increasing probability, 
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core and мүмфом in this list may simply be regarded as works or deeds 
done or manifested by Christ in his earthly mission. That Gos. Phil. 
presupposes the ritual actions of baptism, chrismation, and Eucharist 
is, however, quite clear. It is now time to summarise what we may say 
concerning the practice and interpretation of the rituals underlying Gos. 
Phil., on the basis of the present analysis. 


3.3.1.1. Baptism and Chrismation 

Gos. Phil. spends much time on questions relating to the interpretation 
of baptism and chrismation. The interpretation given by Gos. Phil. of 
these ritual acts is as we have seen profoundly tied up with its views on 
the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan. It is this paradigmatic event, coupled 
with the blend THE CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST, which guides the tractate’s 
interpretation of the baptism of the individual Christian initiate, not 
only the process Christ himself went through, but also his baptismal 
preparations, like for instance his act of emptying the water of death and 
making baptism life-giving. 

As for the exact ritual procedure, however, it is taken for granted and 
not described. In order to glean some insights into the actual ritual prac- 
tice underlying Gos. Phils discourse on the sacraments, we are there- 
fore in most cases left having to decide to what degree the metaphorical 
descriptions ofthe rites are to be understood metonymically. With regard 


the four possibilities were: i) as a six-phase programme: mystery + baptism + chrism 
+ Eucharist + redemption + bride-chamber; ii) as a five-phase programme, the whole 
being a “mystery”: baptism + chrism + Eucharist + redemption + bride-chamber; iii) as 
a three-phase programme, or mystery, consisting of baptism + chrism + Eucharist, the 
whole process being characterized as an act of redemption, and as constituting the scene 
of spiritual marriage; or iv) as a three-phase programme, or mystery, consisting of bap- 
tism + chrism + Eucharist, baptism and chrism together being alternatively described 
as "redemption" and the Eucharist as "bride-chamber" (see Tripp, “Sacramental System,” 
256). As we shall see, however, these four alternatives do not exhaust the possible inter- 
pretations of the sentence. Rewolinski has argued that as Gos. Phil. presents baptism, 
chrismation, and Eucharist, “the context which immediately suggests itself is that of ini- 
tiation. The entire ritual is designated under the term of the bridal chamber" (Rewolin- 
ski, "Sacramental Language;" 140). Thomassen sees initiation as the focus and has linked 
baptism and chrism closely together as one sacrament, while seeing the "bridal cham- 
ber” and the “redemption” as aspects or summaries of that ritual (see Thomassen, “Not 
‘In a Mystery ”). Thomassen has suggested elsewhere that the reason why “redemption” 
and “bridal chamber” have been “added to the list of ritual acts in 67:28-30” may be “the 
fact that the set of physically performed ritual acts is there not distinguished from the 
number of components in the redemptive process symbolically contained in these acts” 
(Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 100). 
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to baptism, about the only direct description of practice is the reference to 
going down to the water (важ єпєснт єпмооү) and coming up (єї eepai) 
again,°*> and the tractate’s reference to a person who "going down into 
the water he strips himself naked" (єчвнк єпїтїї єпмооү ajaqkakqaeuy) 
in order to put on “the living man" (промє eTone).©° The rest are more 
or less metonymically based metaphorical descriptions that have mostly 
to do with ritual effects, rather than ritual acts. 

Gos. Phil's use of the metaphor of dyeing, for instance, may indicate 
that the tractate presupposes a baptismal rite involving full immersion,” 
but there is no way we can actually be sure of this. Similarly, although 
metaphors involving garments are pervasive in Gos. Phil., there is no 
way we can know whether the underlying rites actually involved ritual 
dressing in baptismal robes after emersion from the baptismal water.9?? 
It does seem likely, however, from the description referred to above 
concerning stripping oneself naked when going down to the water in 
order to put on the living man, that these metaphors are to some degree 
metonymically motivated and that the rituals actually involved some 
kind of ritual dressing in baptismal robes.9?? 

Baptism is associated with putting on the body of "the living тап, 
with rebirth, and with resurrection. While the putting on of the living 
man is most easily mapped onto either the immersion in water or the 
postbaptismal donning of robes, it would seem that the moment of 
rebirth and resurrection is most easily mapped onto the emersion from 
the water. 

We have seen that Gos. Phil. interprets baptism in profoundly life- 
giving terms using metaphors of begetting, rebirth, and resurrection, 
while rejecting an interpretation of the immersion in the baptismal 
waters as a descent into death. The fact that the text stresses the rejec- 
tion of the latter interpretation probably indicates that this was a current 
and well-known interpretation at the time. The tractates use of canoni- 
cal Scripture throughout, including Romans, as clearly authoritative texts 
indicates that Gos. Phil. is not engaged in any direct polemic against 


635 Gos. Phil. 64.23. Cf. Tripp, “Sacramental System,” 257. 

636 See Gos. Phil. 75.21-25. 

637 See, e.g., Tripp, “Sacramental System,” 257; Isenberg, “Introduction,” 137. 

638 On the possibility of the use of baptismal robes, cf. Tripp, “Sacramental System, 
257; Isenberg, “Introduction,” 137; Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 348. 

539 If this is the case, then it would seem probable, on the grounds of the dyeing 
metaphors and the references to becoming like the angels, that these robes where white. 
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Раш and Romans 6,9? but rather against contemporary applications of 
Romans 6 to the interpretation of the ritual act of baptismal immer- 
sion. 

Now, what about the chrismation? The relationship between baptism 
and chrismation in Gos. Phil. is an interesting one. Does the tractate 
presuppose a prebaptismal or postbaptismal chrismation? Scholars have 
come to different conclusions. Tripp, for example, thinks that the chris- 
mation took place after the ascent from the water and “Perhaps after a 
long interval for instruction.” As we have seen from the analysis above, 
chrismation is in Gos. Phil. treated as being intimately connected with 
baptism in water, and it may seem most likely that it took place while 
the person being initiated was still standing in the water, or that it was 
closely connected to the emersion from the water. There is no indica- 
tion in Gos. Phil. that baptism in water and chrismation were separated 
in time, and several indications that they took place more or less simul- 
taneously. Perhaps the clearest indication of this is the mirror-and-light 
metaphor and the statement of the necessity of “baptising” in both water 
and chrism.?? The dyeing metaphor is another indication, if we map 
Gods colours/ remedies onto the chrism, and the examples we have seen 
of the effects of the chrismation being referred to as taking place prior 
to the ascent from the baptismal waters, like for instance the reception 
of the name, is yet another. While Gos. Phil. makes it abundantly clear 
that the chrism is of higher importance than the water, what is said by 
Gos. Phil. concerning the relationship between baptism and chrismation 
also stresses the necessity of both baptism in water and anointing with 
chrism and the close connection between the two. Moreover, the close 
connection we have seen between the chrism and the resurrection makes 
an association between the chrismation and emersion from the water a 
logical possibility. 

We also have indications that this chrismation was accompanied by a 
Trinitarian formula and the sign of the cross,“ and the close connection 


$9 For the view that Gos. Phil. is engaged in a polemic against Romans 6, see Franz- 
mann, “A Complete History,” 123. 

641 Tripp, “Sacramental System,” 257. For the view that the chrismation referred to in 
Gos. Phil. took place after the emersion from the water, see also, e.g., Thomassen, The 
Spiritual Seed, 349. 

$2 СЕ Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 342. 

643 See Gos. Phil. 67.19-27. Thomassen holds that the Trinitarian formula was probably 
"spoken over the candidate during the immersion” (Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 343; 
see also Pagels, “Ritual,” 282), but it seems to be more closely connected to the chrismation 
proper and the reception of the name. 
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between this rite and the bestowal of the name would seem to render 
it probable that the initiate was signed on the forehead with chrism. 
From Gos. Phil's metaphorical references to the chrismation, it would 
also seem probable that the ointment used for this rite contained some 
kind of scented olive 011. As for the interpretation of the chrismation, 
Соз. Phil. connects Jesus’ baptismal chrismation with the joining of 
the Logos and the Holy Spirit, which is also referred to in terms of a 
"bridal chamber? In summary, the effects that Gos. Phil. seem to associate 
with the chrismation are the reception of the name, the putting on of 
light, a begetting, becoming a Christ / perfect man, the reception of the 
resurrection in this life which makes postmortem resurrection possible, 
the reception of the Holy Spirit, and a unification of Logos and Holy 
Spirit, or perhaps Logos-like soul and Holy Spirit / angel. 


3.3.1.2. Eucharist 

The Eucharist presupposed by Gos. Phil. seems to involve the use of bread 
(овік) and a mixed cup (потнрюм) of wine (npr) and water (uooy).9? The 
bread is as we have seen identified as the flesh of Jesus, which is further 
identified as the Logos, while the content of the cup is identified with 


644 See, e.g., Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 480 (who also holds that the ointment 
consisted of oil and wine), and Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 347. Isenberg, Schenke, 
and Thomassen have argued on the basis of the fire-symbolism associated with the 
chrism in Gos. Phil. that the chrism might have been heated (see Isenberg, “Coptic 
Gospel,” 308; Isenberg, “Introduction,” 137; Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 243; 
Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 347). There is little reason to suppose that this was 
the case, however, since the connection between fire and chrism does not presuppose 
heated chrism. There is for example a metonymic relationship between the chrism and 
fire and light since olive oil was not only used for the chrism, but also as fuel for 
lamps (cf. Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 243 n. 395). Lamps burn oil and thereby 
create light, and we have seen that the motif of lighting lamps is used in Gos. Phil. 
in relation to the chrism. The connection between fire and chrism may also simply 
derive from the connection between the chrism and the Holy Spirit (cf. Schenke, Das 
Philippus-Evangelium, 243), since the connection between the fire and the Holy Spirit is 
a common one (see, e.g., Brock, Holy Spirit, 27-36). Thomassen suggests on the basis of 
the description of the eschatological chrismation with light in Gos. Phil. 85.24-28 that 
the chrism “was probably poured over the initiate ..., rather than just applied by hand” 
(Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 347). It should be noted, however, that the phrase gare 
євох exR- is in this passage applied to the flowing out of light and is not directly used as 
a description of chrismation. 

645 СЕ Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 349. Segelberg finds it “remarkable and interest- 
ing to find in [Gos. Phil. ] a form of eucharist with bread and a mixed cup which appears 
to correspond entirely to the order of the early Church" (Segelberg, “Sacramental System,” 
199). 
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the blood of Jesus, which is the Holy $рігії.%6 Gos. Phil. states that the 
cup “fills with the Holy Spirit" (quove євох emma erovaa8), 97 which 
may indicate that the tractate presupposes some kind of epiclesis of the 
Spirit upon the elements, or at least upon the сир.°® There are also several 
references in Gos. Phil. to the Eucharist being accompanied by prayer. We 
have already seen how Jesus himself is described as praying in connection 
with the Eucharist that is associated with the transfiguration,$? and we 
have also seen a direct reference to the eucharistic cup as "the cup of 
prayer" (ппотниріом мпаухнх).°°9 Moreover, we have seen indications of 
an epiclesis and possibly the use of the Sanctus. 

Gos. Phil. evinces a close, almost symbiotic, relationship between the 
ritual effects of baptism / chrismation and Eucharist.9! One seems to 
receive the Logos and the Holy Spirit through both baptism / chrismation 
and the Eucharist, and both rituals seem to be described in terms of 
marriage- and bridal chamber related imagery.” 


646 In his Paedagogus, Clement of Alexandria offers an interesting interpretation of the 
figurative meaning of the eucharistic flesh and blood of Christ: "The flesh figuratively 
represents to us the Holy Spirit; for the flesh was created by Him. The blood points out 
to us the Word, for as rich blood the Word has been infused into life; and the union 
of both is the Lord, the food of babes—the Lord who is Spirit and Word" (Clement, 
Paed. 1.6.43.2; translation from Maxwell E. Johnson, "The Archaic Nature of the Sanctus, 
Institution Narrative, and Epiclesis of the Logos in the Anaphora Ascribed to Sarapion of 
Thmuis,’ in Essays on Early Eastern Eucharistic Prayers [ed. Paul F. Bradshaw; Collegeville, 
Minn.: Pueblo/ Liturgical Press, 1997], 102). Thus, Clement parallels Gos. Phil. in his 
identification of the Holy Spirit and the Logos with the flesh and blood of Christ. He 
comes, however, to the complete opposite conclusion as to which is which. While, as we 
have seen, Gos. Phil. identifies the flesh with the Logos and the blood with the Holy Spirit, 
Clement in this figurative interpretation has it vice versa. 

647 Gos. Phil. 75.18. Cf. Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 456. 

648 Gos. Phil’s corresponding reference to the eucharistic bread being the Logos may 
indicate the existence of a corresponding epiclesis of the Logos upon the bread. An 
epiclesis of the Logos is known from the Egyptian Sacramentary of Serapion of Thmuis. 
Here the Logos is called upon to make the bread become “the body of the Logos? The 
content of the cup is here described as “blood of the truth" (ойно тйс &Aneias), but 
there is no epiclesis of the Spirit, only of the Logos (see М.Е. Johnson, “Archaic Nature,” 
86. Interestingly, Johnson states that the only parallel he has been able to find to the 
reference in the Sacramentary of Serapion to “blood of truth” is the reference in Gos. 
Phil. 73.23 to nourishing on truth [see ibid., 104 n. 104]). There is the possibility that 
Gos. Phil. combines an epiclesis of the Logos upon the bread, as seen in the Sacramentary 
of Serapion, with an epiclesis of the Spirit upon the cup. 

649 Gos. Phil. 58.10-14. 

650 Gos. Phil. 75.14-15. There is also another probable reference to a eucharistic prayer 
at Gos. Phil. 59.27-31, in a passage that is unfortunately riddled with lacunae. 

651 СЕ Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 344-345. 

652 A close connection between baptism / chrism and Eucharist is a prominent feature 
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3.3.1.3. The Bridal Chamber 

In light ofthe findings of the present study it is interesting to observe how 
other scholars have treated the bridal chamber imagery in Gos. Phil. As 
we have seen, there are several terms used throughout Gos. Phil. that may 
be translated as “bridal chamber.’ These are the Greek words maotoc, 
vupqov, and xovov.9? Scholars have in various ways understood these 
terms to refer to either a single ritual, a sequence of rituals, or the inner 
or hidden meaning of one or more rituals, but they have disagreed as to 
the nature of the ritual or rituals referred to in this way. One of the main 
dividing lines between scholars in this regard has been to what degree the 
bridal chamber references have been taken in a literal sense. Dan Merkur 
here echoes the majority view when he notes that “The motif of the bridal 
chamber was metaphoric, but likely also pertained to a Gnostic sacra- 
ment whose precise ritual details are not fully understood." 4 Most schol- 
ars have been in line with this view and held that the term refers to a sin- 
gle sacrament and have moreover taken this to be a specifically “gnostic” 


of Syrian sacramental theology (see Amanouil-Pataq Siman, “Die pneumatische Dimen- 
sion der Eucharistie nach der Überlieferung der syrischen Kirche? OrChr бо [1976]: 
131-151), but a close connection between baptism and Eucharist is also emphasised 
in Egyptian sources, like for instance in the writings of Cyril of Alexandria (see, e.g., 
Stephen J. Davis, Coptic Christology in Practice: Incarnation and Divine Participation in 
Late Antique and Medieval Egypt (Oxford Early Christian Studies; Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2008), 39-40). 

63 лаотос̧: Gos. Phil. 69.1, 37; 70.18, 19, 22, 33; 71-7, 9-10; Vuuqpov: Gos. Phil. 65.11- 
12; 67.5, 16, 30; 69.25, 27; 72.21, 22; 74.22; 76.5-6; 82.18, 24; 86.5; жотоу: Gos. Phil. 
82.13-14; 84.21-22; 85.21, 33 (in addition there is a fourth term, тоџеїоу [Gos. Phil. 
68.10], that may be translated as “inner chamber,’ or simply as “chamber.” Contrary to 
Exeg. Soul, however, the term ма науєлєєт is not used in Gos. Phil.). When it comes to the 
basic denotations of these terms, the latter, «ovv, may denote *bed-chamber but also 
"grave" or "nursery" (See LSJ 970b). The word ластос, on the other hand, may denote 
"banqueting-couch;' *womans chamber,’ “bridal bed? “embroidered bed-curtain,” and 
"bridal hymn” as well as “bridal chamber" (See LSJ 1346b; Lampe 1046), while уоцфоу, 
in addition to “bridal chamber,” may also denote “wedding hall” (See BAG 545a). Now, 
the question is, what, if any, differences may be discerned in Gos. Phil’s use of these terms? 
The overwhelming majority of scholars have treated уоцфоу and maotdc as synonyms in 
this text (see, e.g., Thomassen, “How Valentinian,’ 257 n. 18), and most have also taken 
жошоу in basically the same sense (see, e.g., М.І. Turner, Gospel According to Philip, 7 
n. 6). I have chosen to translate xo.twv throughout as "bedroom; and both vuugov and 
лоотос as “bridal chamber,” but although I translate the latter two terms identically, it 
is important to keep in mind which of these terms Gos. Phil. uses at any one time. For 
although the semantic fields of these terms overlap to a significant degree, they also have 
some different additional connotations and different allusive potential. 

654 Dan Merkur, Gnosis: An Esoteric Tradition of Mystical Visions and Unions (SUNY 
Series in Western Esoteric Traditions; Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 
1993), 152. C£, e.g., Sevrin, "Les noces spirituelles; 192. 
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one. There has been considerable disagreement among these scholars 
with regard to the nature of the sacrament, however, both with regard 
to its ritual enactment and its interpretation. 

At the literal end of the spectrum it has been argued that the “bridal 
chamber" ritual involved a human couple having actual sexual inter- 
course. This suggestion has most recently been reiterated by April 
DeConick,95 who in her interpretation couples a theory of “Valentini- 
anism" with an exceedingly literal interpretation of the "bridal chamber" 
in Gos. Phil. DeConick claims that the "spiritual marriage" advocated by 
Gos. Phil. entails a “Valentinian” couple having sexual intercourse while 
focusing on Christ and spiritual things. Such a "spiritual marriage" would 
then result in the begetting of actual human children possessing spiritual 
seed. According to DeConick, procreation of "spiritual children" in this 
way contributed towards salvation for the "Valentinians" by incarnating 
spiritual seed needing to be perfected in the material world.5*7 

Also at the literal end of the scale, Michael Williams has come to 
a conclusion that is in a sense both related and contrary to that of 
DeConick. He is in agreement with DeConick and others who hold the 
"bridal chamber" to refer literally to a marriage oftwo human beings, and 
has argued that "the mystery of marriage" referred to in Gos. Phil. ^was 
acted out concretely by couples who were living together?" 9 Contrary to 


655 See, e.g., Buckley, “Cult-Mystery”; Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley, ““The Holy Spirit’ is a 
Double Name,’ in Female Fault and Fulfilment in Gnosticism (SR; Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1986), 120-124; Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley, ““The Holy Spirit is 
a Double Name’: Holy Spirit, Mary, and Sophia in the Gospel of Philip? in Images of the 
Feminine in Gnosticism (ed. Karen L. King; SAC; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988), 225; 
Buckley, “Conceptual Models,” 4170. Elsewhere she characterises the ritual of the bridal 
chamber as “a kind of spiritualized sex-act” (Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley, “Sex, Suffering, 
and Incarnation: Female Symbolism in Gnosticism,’ in The Allure of Gnosticism: The 
Gnostic Experience in Jungian Psychology and Contemporary Culture [ed. Robert A. Segal; 
Chicago: Open Court, 1995], 101). 

656 See April D. DeConick, “The True Mysteries: Sacramentalism in the Gospel of Philip,” 
VC 55 (2001): 225-261; DeConick, “Great Mystery of Marriage” 

57 In DeConick’s interpretation, “This was the great mystery of their marriages—to 
conceive a child who would resemble the Lord, a child whith a spirit-infused soul. In 
this way, the pre-existent pneumatic seed would be drawn down from the heavens above 
to sojourn on earth. Here it would mature and finally be harvested at death. Sexual 
intercourse between Valentinian spouses was to continue until the last spiritual seed was 
embodied and harvested. On that great day, the Bridal Chamber would open and their 
spirits would reunite with God. How important was sex to the Valentinians? The coming 
of the final day and the redemption of God depended on it” (DeConick, “Great Mystery of 
Marriage,’ 342, DeConick’s emphasis. See also DeConick, “Heavenly Temple Traditions, 
338). 

658 Williams, “Uses of Gender Imagery,’ 205. 
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DeConick, however, Williams focuses on what he interprets as negative 
depictions of sexuality in Gos. Phil. and imagines an ascetic, encratitic 
"spiritual marriage" of continence where the couple lived together, but 
refrained from sexual intercourse.9?? The “spiritual children" emerging 
from such marriages would therefore not be of the literal flesh and blood 
variety, but would rather have to be understood metaphorically. 

Most scholars, however, have held the *bridal chamber" to be a meta- 
phorical reference to some kind of ritual that probably did not involve 
any kind of ritualised sexual intercourse or actual human marriage. 
Some, Schenke in particular, have connected it with the ritual kiss,°° 
while others have proposed that it is some kind of sacrament for the 
dying.?! Others again have noticed striking similarities with Christian 
ritual practice. Elaine Pagels for example, even though she insists upon 
calling it “a secret Gnostic sacrament,’ admits that it may have served a 
function similar to that of a “mainstream” Christian Eucharist. Others 
have gone further in this direction and actually identified the “bridal 
chamber" directly with Christian ritual ргасіісе,%% like the Eucharist,° 
or baptism and/or anointing.56 Some have preferred to see “the bridal 
chamber” as specifically the “inward and hidden aspect” of the ritual, 
rather than any specific ritual in itself. On this view the “bridal chamber” 
is not a replacement for baptism, chrism, or Eucharist, nor is it a ritual 
in addition to these, but instead a term covering the real significance or 
hidden meaning of any or all of them. 

Due to the highly allusive nature of the mystagogical discourses in 
Gos. Phil. and the texts confusing literary structure, scholars have had 
difficulty getting to grips with any exact reference for the concept. One 


659 See Williams, “Uses of Gender Imagery,’ 205-211; Williams, Rethinking “Gnosti- 
cism”, 148-149. This has also been suggested by Rudolph, “Кезропве, 238. 

660 See, e.g., Schenke, "Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959], 5. 

$81 See, e.g., Gaffron, Studien, 222; Rudolph, Gnosis, 245. 

562. Pagels, “Mystery of Marriage,” 108-110. Later she has argued that the bridal cham- 
ber (which she erroneously refers to as мумфіос rather than мүмфом) should be under- 
stood as “the whole process through which a Christian who is spiritually ‘mature’ receives 
these sacraments” (Pagels, “Irenaeus,” 355). 

663 See, e.g., Segelberg, “Sacramental System’; Segelberg, “Baptismal Rite”; Tripp, “Sac- 
ramental System”; Tripp, “Gnostic Worship”; Thomassen, “How Valentinian”; Thomas- 
sen, “Not ‘In a Mystery? 

664 See, e.g., Tripp, “Sacramental System,” 257. 

665 See Thomassen, “How Valentinian, 263, 266-267. Cf. also Einar Thomassen, “Filip- 
sevangeliet,” in Gnostiske skrifter (ed. Ingvild Sælid Gilhus and Einar Thomassen; Verdens 
Hellige Skrifter; Oslo: De norske bokklubbene, 2002), 205, where he connects the bridal 
chamber directly to the anointing. 
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of the main difficulties scholars have had with the kind of kaleidoscopic 
discourse evident in Gos. Phil. is that it has resisted attempts to read 
into it preconceived notions of its theological or sacramental system. 
Rewolinski has pointed to “ап overly zealous attempt to harmonize the 
reports of Marcus the Magician and his so-called spiritual marriages; as 
reported by Irenaeus, with Gos. Phil. to explain why, in his words, "there 
is scarcely universal consensus on the exact meaning of bridal chamber” 
in Gos. Phil.°° 

It should be clear from this brief overview that there has been no short- 
age of proposed answers to the question of the identity and significance 
of the “bridal chamber” in Gos. Phil., but what unites most of these pro- 
posals is that they have been attempts to pin down a single referent for 
this concept and related imagery in the text. Most have regarded the con- 
cept as being unambiguous in its reference, and have taken it to refer to 
ritual actions in one way or another, some preferring to see it as a refer- 
ence to a single ritual, while others have understood it to cover an entire 
ritual process comprised of several sub-rituals. The only, minor, excep- 
tions have been those who in various ways have combined the above- 
mentioned proposals and for instance taken the concept of the “bridal 
chamber” to simultaneously refer to one or more sub-rituals as well as 
the ritual process as a whole. 

But does the imagery of the “bridal chamber” necessarily refer to the 
same thing, or the same ritual, or indeed the same concept, throughout 
the entire tractate? Another explanation that emerges from the analysis 
of Gos. Phil. presented in the present study is that there is in fact no “exact 
meaning" of the concept of “bridal chamber" to be found in this tractate. 


666 See Rewolinski, “Sacramental Language; 132. There have indeed been many at- 
tempts to analyse Gos. Phil's “bridal chamber" references along such lines. As David Tripp 
has noted, “Irenaeus’ account of followers (apparently) of Marcus, and so, it seems, of the 
Valentinian school who had special rites of redemptio and sponsale cubiculum ... could 
encourage the view that these terms when found in ‘Philip should refer to distinct rites of 
the initiatory scheme" (Tripp, “Sacramental System,” 256). Tripp concluded, however, that 
“Irenaeus’s supposed scheme is not found here" (ibid., 257). Rewolinski especially faults 
Sevrin for this exegetical procedure, and criticises him for first “reconstructing an ideal 
type of Valentinian bridal chamber mythos and practice” on the basis of the heresiologists 
and then applying this to his interpretation of Gos. Phil. rather than first analysing Gos. 
Phil. on its own merits (see Rewolinski, “Sacramental Language,’ 132). Rewolinski's own 
solution to the problem of the “bridal chamber" is that it is “not a rite but the complex of 
initiatory steps marked by ritualized observance which were understood to be effective 
on the spiritual essence of a person. To enter the bridal chamber is in Philip’s use of the 
concept to be reborn ritually and nourished by the Perfect Man. Entering symbolically 
the bridal chamber means to be united with one’s angelic double" (ibid., 139). 
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Instead, this conceptual domain is used to describe several more or less 
related but different entities and phenomena. As we have seen, the term 
“bridal chamber,” as well as other marriage and unification imagery, are 
employed metaphorically in several different ways throughout the trac- 
tate, as these ICMs are used to provide framing inputs to structure our 
understanding of several different targets. Therefore, when it sometimes 
seems that Gos. Phil. is contradicting itself when it comes to the use of 
such imagery, this does not necessarily imply that Gos. Phil. is a compos- 
ite text, as has sometimes been assumed, but rather that it may, for rhetor- 
ical purposes, be drawing on the same ICMs to provide framing structure 
to different targets, exploiting different metaphorical entailments in the 
process. As we have seen at several points in the analyses above, this state 
of affairs also seems to apply to several ofthe other terms and motifs that 
are employed throughout the tractate, even to the point where this prac- 
tice may be regarded as an important rhetorical principle in Gos. Phil. We 
find that some key metaphors and their intertexts seem to be employed 
in this tractate to refer to, and shed light on, a wide variety of different 
issues, in an interlinking and constantly shifting fashion that may indeed 
frustrate modern readers, and perhaps especially scholars, who would 
most often like to pin down unambiguous referents for the metaphorical 
imagery of this and other texts. 

It seems clear from the present analysis that we ought not to generalise 
about Gos. Phils use of the terms пастос, мумфамн, and котам, but 
we should rather try to understand them within the contexts they are 
used, as rhetorical devises for the construction of input spaces in various 
conceptual and intertextual blends, that is, in integration networks where 
these inputs are blended with several different, mostly unstated, inputs 
that may be described as the foci, or targets, of the discourse. 


3.3.1.4. Prayer 

We have seen that Gos. Phil. clearly presupposes the use of liturgical 
prayer. In one passage, however, the text seems to show a negative attitude 
towards praying, or at least towards "praying in the world": 


NETCITE гмтпро аугүсг гмпарам тпро NE пкосмос NYAM NE TIKEAIDDN 
MAPNCITE гмпкосмос XEKAdC ENNAMEC EMMMDM Ala TOYTO MAE EPON 
єтитрна)нх 2мтпра пі EBOA ентпра) пє пари epqaoya дє (OC? 
әмтєпро E4YNAWMCE AN AAA’ EGNAPMAE 
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Those who sow in the winter reap in the summer. The winter is the world, 
the summer is the other aeon. Let us sow in the world so that we may reap 
in the summer. Therefore it is appropriate for us not to pray in the winter. 
That which follows the winter is the summer, but if one reaps in the winter 
he will not reap, but he will pluck out. (Gos. Phil. 52.25-32) 


It is proper not to pray “in the winter" (әйтпро), and “the winter" is 
equated with "the world" (пкосмос). Praying “їп the world" is thus clearly 
disparaged, but how are we to understand 1266? Is Gos. Phil. against the 
practice of prayer in general?665 To help us understand this passage we 
should read it in conjunction with another passage on prayer later on in 
the text: 


MEXAY XEMACIOT єтемпєөнп MEXAY XEBMK єгоум EMEKTAMEION мгаутам 
мпєкро EPMK мгаунх ANEKEIAT єтемпєөнп єтєпаєї NE TIETZICA меоүм 
MMOOY THPOY 


He said, “My Father who is in secret? He said, “Enter into your closet and 
shut your door behind you and pray to your Father who is in secret? 
that is, the one who is within them all. (Gos. Phil. 68.8-13) 


Taken together, these passages do not seem to advocate an end to praying. 
Rather, the advice not to pray in the world, but instead in “your closet” 
(tex Tameion) may be understood to prescribe a practice of inward, silent, 
prayer. In that case, prayer in the world may be taken to refer to outward, 
vocalised prayer as opposed to inward, silent prayer. Another significant 
message in these passages seems to be related to the addressee of the 
prayer and what one may pray for. It is clear that one is to pray to the 
Father “who is in secret” (єтомпєенп). Moreover, the statement that 
if one reaps in the winter/world one will not be able to reap in the 
summer/ other world seems first and foremost to be an admonition not 
to try to reap any rewards, or pray for anything, in the material world. 


$67 Thomassen has suggested a connection here with the use of the metaphor of sowing 
and reaping in Fragments 32-36 by Heracleon (as reported by Origen, Comm. Jo.) (see 
Thomassen, “How Valentinian,” 275). However, the way the metaphor is used in the 
Heracleon fragments differs significantly from its use in Gos. Phil. For example, in Gos. 
Phil.those who sow are the Christians themselves, and the metaphor is related to praying, 
while in the Heracleon fragments it is the Son of Man who sows. The references to sowing 
in the winter and reaping in the summer, which are also found in Heracleon Fragment 
36, are also used differently in Gos. Phil. than in Heracleon. In Gos. Phil. the focus of 
the metaphor is on the importance of not trying to reap the harvest prematurely, in the 
winter, an aspect that is absent from the Heracleon fragments. 

668 Segelberg, for example, has called this passage “an anti-prayer text” (Segelberg, 
"Prayer Among the Gnostics,” 56). 

$6? Matt 6:6. 
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Instead one should be content to reap rewards in the next world, and 
hence only pray for such things. This interpretation also seems to be 
supported by another passage in Gos. Phil., where Jesus rebukes a disciple 
who asks for “a thing of the world" (oyews їїтєпкосмос).°79 


3.3.1.5. Community Organisation 

Several interpreters have claimed that there is nothing in Gos. Phil. which 
indicates the existence of any ordained clergy or ecclesiastical hierar- 
chy.?"! Eric Segelberg, for instance, has argued that Gos. Phil. “does not 
appear to know of any ministers of religion such as bishop, priest and dea- 
con. Nor is there any indication that this baptism was anything but self- 
baptism similar to the Jewish baptism of proselytes?" 97 Contrary to Segel- 
berg's claim, however, Gos. Phil. seems in fact not only to be very keen 
to contrast Christian initiation with Jewish proselyte initiation, but even 
to presuppose a hierarchical community organisation. Gos. Phil. high- 
lights important differences between Judaism and Christianity having to 
do with differences in ritual enactment and efficacy. Some of these dif- 
ferences are, as we have seen, described metaphorically in terms of pro- 
creation and creation. The tractate points out that the result of a Hebrew 
creating a Hebrew is a proselyte, and that this proselyte cannot himself 
create proselytes. The Jews are also presented as having only a mother and 
no father. The metaphors employed highlight both similarities and dif- 
ferences between Judaism and Christianity, with regard to ritual process, 
efficacy, and subsequent membership status of the initiated. The descrip- 
tion of the Hebrews’ creation of proselytes can be understood as a refer- 
ence to Jewish proselyte initiation. One of the main target domains for 
the procreation- and kinship-metaphors discussed above thus seems to 
be ritual initiation. That is, Gos. Phil. contrasts ritual initiation into Chris- 
tianity with ritual initiation of proselytes into Judaism. Ritual initiation 
was required of non-Jews seeking to become Jews, but apart from circum- 
cision in the case of males, no initiatory rituals were required of those 
who were born of Jewish parents. Moreover, as Gos. Phil’s metaphori- 
cal comparison indicates, even after initiation, the converts to Judaism 
would still be counted as mere proselytes, i.e., as Jews of lower status than 


670 See Gos. Phil. 59.23-27. 

671 See, e.g., Segelberg, “Sacramental System"; Stroud, “Ritual,” 32; Pagels, The Gnostic 
Gospels, 134; Buckley, “Conceptual Models"; Buckley and Good, “Sacramental Language? 

672 Segelberg, "Sacramental System;" 192. 
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those of biological Jewish дезсепі. 7 According to Gos. Phil., proselytes 
cannot "create" proselytes, which indicates that they could not initiate 
other non-Jews into Judaism. Gos. Phil. presents such a Jewish system as 
a contrast to Christianity, where ritualinitiation was required of everyone 
in order to become a Christian. In addition, Gos. Phil. stresses that after 
having been ritually initiated all Christians were in principle of equal sta- 
tus. According to Gos. Phil. they were all “Christs? and everyone seems, 
at least in principle, to have the potential for spiritual maturation and the 
attainment of fatherhood. The Jewish proselytes, on the other hand, could 
never attain the same status as those who were physically born Jews.97* 
Gos. Phil., as we have seen, traces this difference in ritual efficacy back to 
the lack ofa father in Jewish initiation, and the concomitant fact that Jew- 
ish proselytes, in contrast to the Christian initiates, are not begotten, but 
made. The target input for the father-metaphor in this contrasting func- 
tion in relation to Judaism may be understood as the one who adminis- 
ters the ritual process of rebirth, i.e., the ritual officiant. While the off- 
ciant administering the Christian rites of initiation is metaphorically a 
father who begets sons, the Jewish officiant administering the Jewish rites 
of proselyte initiation is metaphorically an artisan who creates proselytes. 
Contrary to Segelberg, neither Jewish proselyte initiation nor Chris- 
tian initiation seems to have been self-administered. The differences 
delineated by Gos. Phil. seem rather to imply that both Jewish proselyte 
baptism and Christian initiation involved the agency of a ritual officiant 
of some sort. Gos. Phil. infers from the inferior status of the proselyte in 
relation to full-blown Jews that the Jewish officiants do not, metaphor- 
ically speaking, have proper "procreative" powers, but only the powers 
of an artisan. Gos. Phil. can consequently describe Christian initiation in 
terms of a biological process of begetting and birth, with the officiant as 
a father, and Jewish proselyte initiation as mere creation (see fig. 46).°”° 


673 For a discussion of the inferior status of proselytes in relation to those who were 
Jews by birth, see, e.g., Cohen, Beginnings of Jewishness, 324-340. 

674 As Thomas M. Finn states it, “To the outsider, the convert became a Jew. But to the 
insider, or at least to some insiders, converts did not achieve full equality with the native- 
born: membership in the community, yes; full equality, no" (Thomas M. Finn, From Death 
to Rebirth: Ritual and Conversion in Antiquity [New York: Paulist Press, 1997], 98, see also 
99). See also Cohen, Beginnings of Jewishness, 324-325. 

675 The description of proselyte initiation in late antique Judaism as a kind of creation 
is indeed also attested by some rabbinic sources, most notably Genesis Rabbah 39. In a 
discussion of Gen 12.5 the following is said: ^R. Eleazar in the name of К. Үо$е b. Zimra: 
‘If all of the nations of the world should come together to try to create a single mosquito, 
they could not put a soul into it, and yet you say, ‘And the soul that they had made? [They 
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In light of the present analysis, the reference in Gos. Phil. to "the son 
of the Son of Man,” who is described as “the one who creates through 
the Son of Мап,'979 could plausibly be identified with the officiant of the 
Christian rites of initiation, i.e., a bishop or priest (see fig. 47).97 A pos- 
sible interpretation of this passage would then be that only those who 
have received from Christ, and ultimately from God, by way of apos- 
tolic succession, the ability to beget are able to create new Christians. 
The existence of an important post-initiatory hierarchy is implied rather 
strongly by the additional insistence upon the fact that the newborn son 
is unable to beget.°” The only begetting (xno) they may do is the acquisi- 
tion/ begetting (xno) of brothers.5*? This distinction between the father's 
and the son's begetting may again be seen in connection with Gos. Phil's 
reference to begetting by means of а Кіѕѕ.6*! The ritual kiss as it was used 
in early Christianity was exchanged both between initiated Christians 
on the same level, but also administered, with added significance, by the 


could not have created souls.] But this refers to proselytes? Then why should not the text 
say "Ihe proselytes whom they had converted? Why stress, ‘whom they had made’? This 
serves to tell you that whoever brings a gentile close [to the worship ofthe true God] is as 
if he had created him anew” (Gen. Rab. 39.14; the translation is that of Jacob Neusner, The 
Components of the Rabbinic Documents: From the Whole to the Parts: IX. Genesis Rabbah: 
Part Two: Genesis Rabbah Chapters Twenty-Three Through Fifty [South Florida Academic 
Commentary Series 93; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1997], 145). 

676 Gos. Phil. 81.14-21. 

677 The metaphorical use of the term “father” or “parent” to refer to members of the 
clergy is well attested in early Christianity (see, e.g., 1 Cor 4:15; М. Polyc. 12.2; Irenaeus, 
Haer IV.41.2; Clement, Strom. 1.1.2-2.1; Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 6.14.9. John Chrysostom, for 
example, states that “God has bestowed a power on priests greater than that of our natural 
parents. . . . For our natural parents generate us unto this life only, but the others unto 
that which is to come" (De sacerdotio, 3.6; МРМЕ!). The bishop is especially often referred 
to as a father. In the Apostolic Constitutions, this fatherhood of the bishop is explicitly 
connected to the rebirth through water and spirit (П.26.д). See also Lloyd С. Patterson, 
“Fathers of the Church,” EEC: 424-425). According to Edward Kilmartin, “Fourth- and 
fifth-century patristic writers describe the office of priest as ordered to the ministry of 
teaching, baptizing, reconciliation of sinners, and eucharist. In virtue of the ministry 
of education, regeneration, and reconciliation, the priest’s role was conceived as that of 
spiritual fatherhood.” (Edward J. Kilmartin, “Priesthood” EEC: 948). 

678 For the parallelism between Christ, apostles, and bishops in the Syrian tradition, see 
Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 159-204. 

679 Denise Kimber Buell notes with regard to Clement of Alexandria that by using “the 
analogy between parent-child relations and divine-human relations (that all Christians 
are children in relation to God), Clement can argue that Christians are all essentially the 
same type of being, although they may differ from each other in their respective states of 
spiritual development.” Buell, Making Christians, 117-118. 

680 See Gos. Phil. 58.22-26. 

681 See Gos. Phil. 59.2-6. 
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bishop or priest to the newly initiated.9?? The passage quoted earlier about 
the son “acquiring” or “begetting” brothers may thus refer to this dual 
significance of the kiss. The wordplay in that passage may serve as a ref- 
erence to both the kiss between members of the clergy and the regular 
Christians on the one hand, and the kiss exchanged between members 
of the latter group on the other. It may also signify that the kiss given 
by the priest or bishop has greater significance or power than the kiss 
exchanged between "brothers?65? The kiss between brothers on the one 
hand and that between fathers and sons on the other is thus elegantly 
connected by means ofa play on the different meanings of the word xno. 

The reference to the Jews having only a mother and no father may fur- 
ther be taken as an allusion to the matrilineal principle in Judaism. Gos. 
Phil's rhetoric would here fit nicely in a context where it was sufficient 
to be the offspring of a Jewish mother in order to be counted as a Jew.*4 
Here it is not proselyte initiation that is the focus, but rather the normal 
Jewish system of descent. The contrast created by Gos. Phil. could thus be 
construed here as one between Jews born of a Jewish mother, in whose 
case their fathers would be of no consequence, versus the Christians who 
have a bishop or priest as their “father.” In their case the reference to their 
mother may be regarded as a reference to their biological mothers, but it 
may also be taken to refer to the Church as mother. 

So, what can be said concerning the function of procreation and 
kinship metaphors in Gos. Phil. with regard to community organisation? 
From the preceding analysis we may conclude that metaphors of kinship 
and procreation are used throughout Gos. Phil. to explain the relationship 
between Christ—and ultimately God—and the individual Christian, as 


982 Tt was strictly something that was restricted to the community of fully initiated 
Christians, and was for instance not allowed among catechumens. See L. Edward Phillips, 
“Kiss, Ritual? in The New SCM Dictionary of Liturgy and Worship (ed. Paul F. Bradshaw; 
London: SCM Press, 2002), 267. 

683 “And let the deacon say to all: ‘Greet one another with a holy kiss; and the members 
of the clergy kiss the bishop, the laymen [kiss] the laymen, the laywomen [kiss] the 
laywomen" (Apos. Con. VIIL11.7-9; Quoted from Taft, The Great Entrance, 389). 

684 See Gos. Phil. 52.21-24. On the matrilineal principle in Judaism, see, e.g., Shaye 
J.D. Cohen, “The Matrilineal Principle in Historical Perspective; Judaism 34:1 (1985): 
5-13; Shaye J.D. Cohen, "The Origins of the Matrilineal Principle in Rabbinic Law; AJSR 
10:1 (1985): 19-53; Shaye J.D. Cohen, *Was Timothy Jewish (Acts 16:1-3)? Patristic 
Exegesis, Rabbinic Law, and Matrilineal Descent,” JBL 105:2 (1986): 251-268; Shaye 
J.D. Cohen, “Can a Convert to Judaism Have a Jewish Mother?” in Torah and Wisdom— 
Torah ve-Hokhmah: Studies in Jewish Philosophy, Kabbalah, and Halacha: Essays in Honor 
of Arthur Hyman (ed. Ruth Link-Salinger; New York: Shengold, 1992), 19-31; Arnold M. 
Goodman, “Rationale for ‘Matrilineal’ and the Failure of ‘Patrilineal? Judaism 34:1 
(1985): 28-31. 
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mediated by a clergy in ritual. Gos. Phil. traces religious lineage by 
apostolic succession through the rites of initiation, with a special focus 
on the chrismation. Newly initiated Christians do not produce sons, but 
they produce/acquire brothers, as Gos. Phil. punningly states it. Thus, 
as the conceptual metaphors analysed above indicate, although everyone 
from the newly initiated Christian to the senior members of the clergy 
may be regarded as Christs, there is still an important distinction between 
Christ as son and Christ as father.$ Another key passage in this regard 
is also one of the tractate’s clearest references to the Eucharist. As is the 
case with much of Gos. Phil., this passage is not without its problems of 
translation and interpretation: 


промє €TOYààB qQOYaaB THPY Gaepal erreqcoMa. EYXEAYXI rap мповк 
qNaaq €qOYAAB н MNOTHPION н пкєсєєпє THPY €TQXI MMOOY €qTOYBO 
MMOOY «үа пас YNATOYBO AN MIMKECMMA 


The holy man is completely holy, including his body. For if he takes the 
bread he will make it holy, or the cup or all the other things that he takes 
and purifies. And how will he not purify the body too? 

(Gos. Phil. 77.2-7) 


“Who this holy man is might be difficult to decide,” states Segelberg, but 
ends up making the assumption that the holy man is “the man who is fully 
initiated, the pneumatic; he has so much of the pneuma that he in his turn 
can sanctify? From this Segelberg draws the conclusion that “we have 
here a kind of ‘receptionism so that the sanctity of the receiver sanctifies 
the sacrament which then in turn sanctifies the receiver. If this is so there 
would be no need to have a special priest or bishop—the Gnostics then 
had as it were a ‘general ргіеѕћооа”?6 A similar conclusion has been 


685 This conclusion is thus contrary to that of Trautmann, who has argued that Gos. 
Phil. abolishes the idea of kinship through lineage (Trautmann, “La parenté"). 

686 Buckley and Good overlook this important relationship between Christ and the 
Christians when they argue that, “Since Christ performs the sacraments, no minister or 
priest need serve as conduit for the presence of Christ at the sacrament or as the guarantor 
of the sacrament' efficacy” (Buckley and Good, “Sacramental Language,” 2). They claim 
further that “Absence of human agents distinguishes Gos Phil from ancient and modern 
descriptions of sacraments,” and fault “modern translators” for having difficulty with this 
notion and who “therefore read human agents into the text” (ibid., 2-3). On the contrary, 
however, Gos. Phil. seems indeed, as we have seen, to stress the importance of human 
agency in ritual initiation. 

687 Segelberg, “Sacramental System,” 196. Stroud follows Segelberg, stating that “all the 
members of the community could be holy men,’ and also draws the conclusion that the 
Eucharist was self-administered (Stroud, “Ritual,” 33). For the view that Gos. Phil. here 
implies a general priesthood, see also Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 472 n. 1288. 
Henry Green, however, rejects Segelberg' contention that Gos. Phil. implies a priesthood 
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reached by Buckley and Good, who argue that in Gos. Phil. “there is an 
absence of sacramental agents except for Сігізі 998 They conclude that 
“the holy man” (npo eToyaas) in this passage does not refer to a priest 
or any member of a clergy, but rather to a “holy person,’ contrary to, 
e.g., Isenberg who even translates праме erovaas as “priest” rather than 
“holy тап>”®° In stating that there is an absence of sacramental agents 
apart from Christ in Gos. Phil., however, Buckley and Good overlook 
the references we have seen to an apostolic succession. We saw that Gos. 
Phil. creates a blend between Father and Son, God and Christ, Christ 
and the Apostles, and the Apostles and “us,” and we saw that the tractate 
describes this succession in terms of an anointing. In fact, Gos. Phil. states 
explicitly that “the apostles anointed us,” thus at the very least implying 
the sacramental agency of the apostles and not just of Christ. Of course, 
we saw that both initiator and initiated in the implied chain of apostolic 
succession function as “Christs; but this does not necessarily mean that 
the tractate holds the Christlike function of initiatory fatherhood to be 
available to just anyone. On the contrary, we have seen that there are 
indications that Gos. Phil. makes a clear distinction between the roles 
of father and son, and that there are special requirements attached to the 
former role. 

Buckley and Good also argue that x1 in this passage should not be 
taken in the sense of "taking" the bread and the cup, but rather in 
the sense of “receiving”! In arguing this, however, not only do they 


of all believers, and comes to the conclusion that Gos. Phil. “provides evidence for a 
Valentinian institutionalized sect with some degree of formalized structure, hierarchy 
and systematized rituals, that on the surface might appear similar to developing Catholic 
Christian orthodoxy” (Green, “Ritual in Valentinian Gnosticism,’ 121). 

688 Buckley and Good, “Sacramental Language, 4, 19. 

68° Buckley and Good, “Sacramental Language,” 4. 

690 Isenberg translates the passage as follows: "The priest is altogether holy, down to his 
very body. For if he has taken the bread, he will consecrate it. Or the cup or anything else 
that he gets, he will consecrate. Then how will he not consecrate the body also?” (Layton 
and Isenberg, “Gospel According to Philip,” 197; cf. Isenberg, “Introduction,” 137). With 
regard to Isenberg’s translation of проме erovaas as “priest; I share the sentiment of 
Schenke, who has characterised it as “eine maflose Uberspitzung, die mir aber immer 
sehr hilfreich als ein wichtiger Hinweis darauf gewesen ist, von welch einer Art von 
Heiligung des Brotes, des Kelches und noch anderer Dinge hier eigentlich geredet wird” 
(Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 472 n. 1288). 

691 See Buckley and Good, “Sacramental Language,’ 4-6. For this understanding, see 
also Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 53, 167; Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 83. Williams chooses 
to render x1 rather freely as both “eat” and “partake” (see Williams, Rethinking “Gnosti- 
cism”, 136). For the understanding of the term in the sense of “take,” as it is also under- 
stood here, see Layton and Isenberg, “Gospel According to Philip,” 197; Schenke, Das 
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overlook the usage in Coptic liturgical texts,” but also 1 Cor 11:23 which 
in its description of the Last Supper states that Jesus "took the bread" 
(xı Noyoek/ékaBev йотом), which in the Sahidic New Testament is 
rendered using exactly this term. The continuation of this Pauline passage 
is also relevant in the present context, in that Jesus is described in the 
following verse as blessing and breaking the bread and referring to it as 
his Боду. The eucharistic context of Gos. Phil. 77.2-7 is unmistakable, 
and the allusion to 1 Cor 11:23-25 is, as we can see, strong. Read together, 
this intertextual blend creates a counterpart connection between “the 
holy man” in the Gos. Phil. passage and Jesus in 1 Corinthians (see fig. 48). 
This double-scope blend may give rise to relevant implications for the 
interpretation of both inputs. Firstly, “the holy man” takes Christ’s place 
in consecrating the elements of the Eucharist. This is completely in line 
with the logic of the important underlying THE CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST 
blend in Gos. Phil., and there is thus no reason not to take the description 
in this passage to refer to the consecratory function of the officiant in the 
eucharistic ritual. We have seen from the analysis above that this function 
is presented in Gos. Phil. as being in principle available potentially to 
all Christians, but in practice only to those who are regarded as having 
matured to the level of father. Whether the transition from the level of 
son to the level of father was subject to hierarchical control and required 
additional ritual actions is, however, left unstated in this text.9?* 
Another potential implication that may be drawn from this intertex- 
tual blend comes from understanding “the holy тап” as a direct reference 
to Jesus himself and “Һе body” (ncaa) as a reference to his earthly 
body. In this case, the passage may be understood christologically, to 
imply that since he makes the bread and the cup holy, then it follows 
that he also sanctified his assumed material Боду.?? In accordance with 


Philippus-Evangelium, 63. The use of exactly the term xı and its dual meaning of “receive” 
and “take” seems to be rhetorically important both here and elsewhere in Gos. Phil. Lay- 
ton’s translation of the term as “pick up” obscures both the allusion to 1 Cor 11:23 (see 
below) and ritual action, and the connotations of receiving (see Layton, The Gnostic Scrip- 
tures, 348). 

692 See, e.g., J. Doresse and E. Lanne, Un témoin archaïque de la liturgie copte de S. Basile 
(Bibliothéque du Muséon 47; Louvain: Publications Universitaires, 1960), 16, 18. 

993 See 1Cor 11:24. 

994 For a survey of the early Christian practice of ordination, see Paul Е Bradshaw, 
Ordination Rites of the Ancient Churches of East and West (New York: Pueblo, 1990). 

695 То this we might compare Athanasius’ statement that Christ “vivified and purified 
the mortal body" (see Roelof van den Broek, “The Theology of the Teachings of Silvanus,” 
VC 40:1 [1986]: 9). 
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the THE CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST blend this entailment may subsequently 
be applied to the sanctifying power of both the officiating priest and the 
eucharistic elements themselves with regard to their effect on the com- 
municating Christians.°° 


3.3.2. Christology, Anthropology, and Soteriology 


Gos. Phil. may be regarded as a sustained meditation upon the implica- 
tions arising from the Conceptual Integration Network THE CHRISTIAN 
IS A CHRIST. This network creates inferences that are not only projected 
back onto the input of the Christian, but also the other way around, so 
that the Christians own experience structures his knowledge and under- 
standing of Christ. Thus, in this two-way relation, the Christians under- 
standing of the rituals is structured by his or her knowledge of Christ, 
including the scriptural descriptions of Christs baptism, while at the 
same time the Christians experience of his or her own participation in 
the rituals, i.e., his or her own baptism, likewise structures and enriches 
this persons knowledge about Christ's baptism, both supplementing and 
structuring the person's understanding of the scriptural descriptions of 
this event. 

Through the use of intricate conceptual and intertextual blends, Gos. 
Phil. describes the process of Christ's (double) birth, life, death, and 
resurrection, and the connections between his experiences and actions 
and those of the individual initiated Christian. The emphasis in Gos. 
Phil. is, however, clearly not on Christ becoming human (there is no 
discernible doctrine of kenosis here), but rather on the deification, or 
“christification,” so to speak, ofthe Christian. By showing the parallelisms 
between the actions, experiences, and constitution of Christ, and the 
ritual actions performed and experienced by the Christians, Gos. Phil. 
maps out the way to salvation by means of the appropriation of divine 
life obtained by becoming like Christ according to the example set by 
him, as laid down in Scripture and ritual. Often passages in Gos. Phil. 
seem to be deliberately ambiguous when it comes to whether a passage 
refers to Christ or the Christian. By keeping this ambiguity in such a high 
number of passages, the tractate heightens the effect of the parallelism 
and contributes to a blurring of boundaries between the two conceptual 


696 For the consecratory effect of the consecrated eucharistic elements on those who 
consume them, cf. Ephrem, Carmina Nisibena, 46,11 (Murray, Symbols of Church and 
Kingdom, 76). 
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domains. The overall effect of this is a strengthening of the identification 
of the individual Christian and Christ, where each significant event in 
the ritual life of the Christian has significance for the understanding of 
the nature of the Saviour and his actions, at the same time as scriptural 
and confessional information concerning Christ directly reflects upon 
the life—especially the sacramental life—of the Christian. 

Somewhat surprisingly, considering previous research on the tractate, 
it transpires that not only are Christ's baptism and resurrection highly 
important in Gos. Phil's rhetoric, but the crucifixion and transfiguration 
seem to be of at least equal significance, aspects that have in fact largely 
been overlooked in previous scholarship. Moreover, we have seen that 
in addition to the THE CHRISTIAN 15 А CHRIST blend, the related Adam- 
Christ blend is of profound importance. 

I have here tried as far as possible to analyse Gos. Phil. primarily on 
text-internal grounds. I have not tried to give a “gnostic” or “Valentinian” 
reading of the tractate, but have rather worked from the simple assump- 
tion that it is possible to understand the text on its own terms in an inter- 
textual relationship with Scripture and sacraments. The readings I have 
given presuppose knowledge of a number of Septuagint and, especially, 
New Testament Scriptures, but they do not presuppose knowledge of any 
“gnostic” or “Valentinian” theological system. Such a “gnostic” or “Valen- 
tinian" reading would certainly be possible, but would require the addi- 
tional use of input spaces derived from these conceptual domains. 


3.3.3. Literary Structure and Function 


On the basis of the present analysis, Michel Desjardins’ observation that 
Gos. Phil. resembles “the embroidery of God's name and attributes by 
Muslim calligraphers,” seems an apt one. “In both artistic media,” Des- 
jardins states, "the units of expression, whether consonants and words 
or metaphors and images, blend into one another to produce variety 
and unity at the same time"997 But why does Gos. Phil. set up all these 
intricate conceptual blends, and in such a complicated way? Why not 
explain the meaning and significance of the rituals of Christian initia- 
tion in a more simple and straightforward manner? What Régine Char- 
ron and Louis Painchaud refer to as the “basic presupposition” in their 
own work on Gos. Phil. seems no less plausible in light of the results 


997 Desjardins, Sin in Valentinianism, 92. Desjardins also considers Gos. Phil. to pro- 
claim “а simple and consistent message" (ibid., 91). 
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of the present study. According to them, “Gos. Phil. is a coherent liter- 
ary work, which does not show any major doctrinal inconsistency, and 
where the art of allusion and of ellipse, together with the apparent lack 
of order are aimed at making the reader experience by himself or her- 
self the illumination of true gnosis.’®® For it does in fact seem, as Gerald 
Borchert has put it, that it might have been the intention “to develop a 
treatise which would give an external appearance of confusion, yet offer 
to the one who searched behind the external appearance a hidden orga- 
nization"9? Now Gos. Phil. would doubtlessly have seemed much less 
confused to its intended late antique readers than it does to us, and, as 
Michael Williams has pointed out, an explanation based on a theory of 
intentional obscurity would seem to be “unnecessary in light ofthe ram- 
bling style, often just as obscure and confusing, found frequently in rab- 
binic, New Testament, and Patristic literature?" Nevertheless, consid- 
ering the highly complex, allusive and disjointed nature of Gos. Phil., it 
does seem probable that it would have presented a challenge even to its 
intended, or model, readers. The structure of the text in fact seems to 
require at least a second reading in order for the reader to be able to draw 
some of the inferences suggested by its intricate intratextual connections. 

Isenberg has suggested that the probable reason why “the compiler- 
editor chose to arrange this material strangely: sometimes logically, by 
means of association of ideas and catchwords, and sometimes illogically, 
by sprinkling ideas here and there in incoherent patches,” was in order “to 
heighten the effect of the mysterious?” Whether or not Isenberg is right 
regarding the actions and intentions, or even existence, of the “compiler- 
editor," we may offer the following observation regarding the effects of the 
arrangement of the material in Gos. Phil.: Ihe way the various pieces of 
discourse are seemingly cut up and distributed throughout the tractate, 
creates new connections between the various themes through catchwords 
and thematic associations that would not be apparent if the tractate had 
been thematically structured in a more coherent way, with the various 
pieces of discourse neatly reassembled in accordance with Isenberg's 
outline of how Gos. Phil. would more coherently fit together.” 


$3 Charron and Painchaud, “God is a Dyer; 43 n. 6. 

$99 Borchert, “Literary Arrangement" 36; cf. also Painchaud, “La composition,’ esp. 63. 
7? Williams, “Realized Eschatology; 2. 

701 Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 53. 

7? See Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel.” 
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3.3.3.1. The Title 

The title of the tractate, often dismissed by scholars as merely an unim- 
portant secondary addition to the text,” may also provide us with a clue 
to the main thrust of Gos. Phil’s rhetoric. We have seen that the Gospel 
of John is an intertext of major importance to the tractate—it may even 
be argued that it is the single most important intertext. If we now take 
a look at the so-called farewell discourse in the Fourth Gospel, we actu- 
ally find that it dovetails nicely with what we have seen in the analysis 
above of Gos. Phil's Christology and its emphasis on the importance of 
seeing Christ. Of special importance here are the questions asked first by 
the apostle Thomas, and then Philip, and the answers given by Jesus. The 
apostle Philips question to Jesus follows the latter's answer to a similar 
question put to him by Тотаѕ:70* 


пехефіміппос NAG ҳєпҳоєс MATCABON €TI€eKeKDT гү EW EPON TIEXEIC 
нач ҳєпєеоүоїа) THPG TNMMHTN гү MMKCOYMNT фімппє пемтачнау 
€poi AGNAY EMMT гү NTOK NAd) мє KX MMOC XEMATCABON єпекіаут 
мгпістєүє AN XEANOK TEMMAIMT ayo NAOT нент 


Philip said to him, “Lord, show us your father and satisfy us.” Jesus said 
to him, “All this time I have been with you, and you have not known me, 
Philip? He who has seen me, he has seen the Father. And you, how can you 
say, ‘show us your father’? Do you not believe that I am in my Father and 
my Father in me?” (John 14:8-10) 


We may in fact regard much of Gos. Phil. as an extended answer to this 
question. In order to understand the nature of God the Father, one needs 
to understand the nature of his Son. Thus, by seeing and understanding 
Christ one sees and understands, and even becomes Christ, and subse- 
quently also father, the very process of deification we have identified in 
Gos. Phil. The continuation of Jesus’ answer to Philip and the other dis- 
ciples in John 14 is also relevant: 


703 See, e.g., M.L. Turner, Gospel According to Philip, 9-10. The reason most often given 
as to why the title should be secondary is the fact that the style of the title as it appears 
in the manuscript at the end of the text differs from the other titled works in Codex II. 
This does not necessarily imply anything more than a possible difference in style in the 
scribes exemplars which he then copied into Codex II, however, or that something similar 
may have happened at some earlier point in its transmission, and there is no way for us to 
know what may have caused the specific style that is here used for the title of Gos. Phil. The 
suggestions that the title is simply a scribal addition, or “a librarian’s attempt to identify 
the work,” on the grounds that the apostle Philip is mentioned in the text (see ibid., and 
СЁ, e.g., Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 3) do not amount to more than speculation. 

704 Tt is worth noting the fact that this sequence is mirrored, intentionally or not, by 
Codex II having Gos. Phil. follow Gos. Thom. 
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нгпістєує AN XEANOK TEMMAIDT үа MmaiwmT нент NG)àX6 ANOK єх 
MMOOY NHTN мєї XX) MMOOY AN гарої MayaaT TAIMT дє єтоооп нент IPE 
ммєҷ?внүє пістєує ємаї XEANOK TEMMAIMDT ao NAÏWT нент ваухєммон 
пістєує ємечевнує 

Do you not believe that I am in my Father and my Father іп me? The words 
I say to you, these I say not from myself alone, but my Father who is within 
me he does his works. Believe me that I am in my Father and my Father is 
in me. If not, believe in his works. (John 14:10-11) 


Understanding the relationship between the Father and the Son is of 
prime importance, and one way of gaining insight into this relationship 
is through the works, the works done by the Father through the Son. In 
Gos. Phil. as well it is important to understand the hidden deeper mystery 
of the works of Christ, works which indeed constitute important means 
of understanding this fundamental Father-Son relationship. So, in the 
form in which it has come down to us, the title of the tractate, the Gospel 
of Philip, corresponds well with its contents and helps strengthen the 
associations, running throughout the tractate, with the Gospel of John.” 
This is of course the case regardless of whether this was also the title of 
the hypothetical original or whether it was simply added at some point 
in the text's transmission. 

It may here also be noted that the beginning of Gos. Phil., abrupt as 
it is, does set the stage for several of the most important themes that 
are discussed throughout the text. Not only does it strike a polemical 
note towards the Jews, but it also introduces in its very first lines the 
theme of religious kinship and that of making and begetting. At the other 
end of the tractate many of the threads are wrapped up in a longer and 
more coherent section that focuses especially on the aspect of realised 
eschatology” and on how the material world reveals the higher realities 
to the perfect initiated Christian. 

A text by the name ofthe Gospel of Philip is mentioned by the late sixth 
century church fathers Timotheus of Constantinople" and pseudo- 
Leontius of Byzantium"? both refer to the use of a Gospel of Philip among 
Manichaeans, but it is impossible to know whether they refer to the text 
known to us from Nag Hammadi Codex II or to another text altogether. 


75 Another potential association given by the title of Gos. Phil. which fits in well with 
the overall theme of the tractate is to the account of Philips baptism of the Ethiopian 
eunuch given in Acts 8. 

7% See Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 194; Williams, “Realized Eschatology,” 

707 De receptione haereticorum (PG 86.1.21.C). 

708 De sectis 3.2 (PG 86.1.1213.C). 
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Epiphanius of Salamis even quotes a passage from a Gospel of Philip which 
he claims to be in use among libertine Gnostics in Egypt in the fourth 
century,"? but the passage he quotes does not correspond to our Gos. 
Phil. from Nag Hammadi.7!? 


4. SITZ IM LEBEN 


“Long after their discovery and laborious publication, the Nag Hammadi 
Codices continue to betray the hopes of scholars,’ states Mark Edwards. 
“Almost any date is arbitrary, any assignation to a sect is unconvinc- 
ing”! This observation is unfortunately no less true with regard to Gos. 
Phil. than with regard to the other Nag Hammadi texts, but what are the 
implications of the present analysis with regard to Gos. Phil’s possible 
Sitz im Leben? Although little may be said with any certainty, I will in 
this section outline some potential implications with regard to polemical 
and rhetorical context, as well as questions concerning the date, prove- 
nance and wider social and religious setting and affiliation of the trac- 
tate. 


4.1. “Gnosticism” and “Valentinianism” 


In much of what has been written concerning Gos. Phil., evidence from 
the early heresiologists has taken precedence over Gos. Phil’s own inter- 
nal logic, as scholars have explained (and explained away) various fea- 
tures of Gos. Phil. by reference to what these early Church Fathers wrote 
concerning the views of their opponents. That Gos. Phil. can be used as 
direct evidence of the views of the heresiologists’ opponents has been the 
starting point of most studies of the text, but scholars have spent pre- 
cious little ink arguing in favour of this presumption. Moreover, the use 
of Irenaeus and Clement of Alexandria as main sources for Gos. Phil's 
theology presupposes a date of the tractate that is not too far removed 
from them chronologically. But what if Gos. Phil. significantly post-dates 
Clement and Irenaeus? 


79 Panarion 26.13.2-3. 

710 But cf. Schenke, who holds it as possible that all these testimonies may be referring 
to the same text, namely the one partly preserved in Nag Hammadi Codex II (see Schenke, 
Das Philippus-Evangelium, 1-2). 

711 Edwards, “The Epistle to Rheginus; 76. Cf. the discussion in chapter 1 regarding the 
dating of the Nag Hammadi Codices. 
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The common presumption of the tractate's “Gnostic” or “Valentinian” 
character is indeed a factor that may account for many of the prob- 
lems scholars have had in making sense of Gos. Phil. For the tractate 
has usually been interpreted as a "Gnostic" text, and more often than not 
with the added specification “Уајепіпіап”7!'? Wilson's confident state- 
ment in 1962 is representative: "So far as Philip is concerned, the doc- 
ument is definitely Gnostic,’ and “it can be located with confidence as 
a work deriving from the Valentinian school”! Jorunn Jacobsen Buck- 
ley, who has rightly observed that "it is evident that some scholars wish 
to localize it immediately upon having first read it/7!^ points out the 
serious problem with this approach, that "an attempt to establish Gos. 
Phil's pedigree will help little toward interpreting it, and a genealogy 
including ‘Valentinian theology’ may merely reinforce certain preju- 
dices?7 

No one has stated the assumption that Gos. Phil. is a “Valentinian” text 
more emphatically than Hans-Martin Schenke. "Unser EvPhil reprásen- 
tiert eine ganz besondere Art des Christentums,” claims Schenke. “Es ist 
ein gnostischer, und zwar ein valentinianischer Text: von einem Valen- 
tinianer für Valentinianer aus valentinianischem Textgut kompiliert, als 
Evangelium benutzt zunächst von valentinianischen Сетеіпаеп??'6 It is 
in fact Schenke’s introduction to his 1959 German translation ofthe trac- 
tate (which was the first translation of Gos. Phil. to be published) and his 
own subsequent publications on the text, that have been by far the most 
influential with regard to the labelling of Gos. Phil. as a “Valentinian” 


712 Scholars have indeed been quick to label Gos. Phil. a “Valentinian” tractate. See, e.g., 
Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 15, 20, 23; Rudolph, Gnosis, 83, 194, 230, 319; Layton, The 
Gnostic Scriptures, 325-326; Isenberg, “Introduction,” 131, 138; Schenke, Das Philippus- 
Evangelium, 8; Thomassen, “How Valentinian”; Pagels, Beyond Belief, 130. 

713 Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 15. 

74 Buckley, “Conceptual Models,” 4168. 

75 Buckley, “Conceptual Models,” 4168. On a similar note, A.H.C. van Eijk has crit- 
icised an excessive focus on what he labels "the full-grown shape gnosticism takes in 
Manicheism" instead of a greater awareness with regard to Gos. Phil's similarities with 
the New Testament and “orthodox” texts (see Eijk, “Gospel of Philip,’ 97). He especially 
faults Jacques Ménard for this approach. 

716 Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 8. Schenke also referred to Gos. Phil. as one 
of the *wirklich beziehungsweise unbestritten valentinianische Schriften aus dem Nag- 
Hammadi-Fund" (Hans-Martin Schenke, “Die Relevanz der Kirchenvater für die Er- 
schliefsung der Nag-Hammadi-Texte;' in Das Korpus der griechischen christlichen Schrift- 
steller: Historie, Gegenwart, Zukunft [ed. Johannes Irmscher and Kurt Treu; TUGAL 120; 
Berlin: Akademie- Verlag, 1977], 210). 
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tractate.’’” Since most scholars have subsequently been content with sim- 
ply referring to Schenke on this point, let us therefore take a closer look at 
his arguments. As Schenke himself noted at the outset, Gos. Phil. “enthalt 
zwar keine Kosmogonie, auch keine Topographie der oberen Welt, die die 
besten und sichersten Kriterien für die Zuweisung eines Textes zu einer 
bestimmten Gruppe von Gnostikern abgeben würden??? Still, Schenke 
argued that certain passages in the text showed that Gos. Phil. had a 
“Valentinian” origin: “Die Charakterisierung des EvPhil als valentinian- 
isch ergibt sich daraus, daf$ sich in ihm eindeutig valentinianische Theo- 
logumena finden bzw. daß das Charakteristischste und sozusagen Pro- 
filbestimmende der sich in ihm findenden Lehren und Vorstellungen 
valentinianisch 1571? In summary, Schenke (1) finds presupposed the 
"Valentinian" doctrine of the Saviour as the bridegroom of the lower 
Sophia, and the angels of the Saviour as the bridegrooms of the seed of 
the lower Sophia.””° (2) He further argues that the names Echamoth and 
Echmoth discussed by Gos. Phil. should be identified with the “Valen- 
tinian" higher and lower Sophia.’”! (3) Furthermore he sees references to 
a specifically “Valentinian” "Mysterium des Brautgemaches;"?? and (4) 
to the relative redemption of the “Valentinian” psychic Demiurge./? In 
addition to these points, Schenke claims that "there are many other sec- 


tions which only take on colour on a Valentinian interpretation? 


717 Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959]"; Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach 
Philippus [1960]" (this is a slightly revised version of the article published in 1959); 
Schenke, “The Gospel of Philip"; Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium. 

718 Schenke, “Раз Evangelium nach Philippus [1959], 2. 

719 Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 8. See also Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach 
Philippus [1959], 2. Gaffron has expressed profound agreement with Schenke's views in 
this matter: “Das EvPh ist in seinem Grundstock valentinianisch. Aus valentinianischer 
Sicht sind auch alle diejenigen Vorstellungen und Darlegungen des Ph zu exegesieren, die 
spezifisch jüdischen oder christlichen Hintergrund zeigen, da der Verfasser als Valentini- 
aner sie nicht anders verstehen konnte" (Gaffron, Studien, 69). Gaffron does not argue 
specifically for the *Valentinianism" of Gos. Phil. other than by referring to the analyses 
of Schenke, Wilson, and Ménard (see ibid., 68). 

720 Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959], 3-4; Schenke, “The Gospel of 
Philip,’ 186. 

721 Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959], 3; Schenke, “The Gospel of 
Philip,’ 186. 

722 Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959], 5; Schenke, “The Gospel of 
Philip,’ 186. 

723 Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959], 3; Schenke, “The Gospel of 
Philip; 186. 

7^ Schenke, “The Gospel of Philip? 186. See also Thomassen, “Notes pour la délim- 
itation;' 243-259, esp. 249-251, 258, where Thomassen classifies Gos. Phil. among the 
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With regard to the fourth point, Schenke himself changed his mind in 
his 1997 critical edition, where he argued against seeing a reference to the 
Demiurge in the passage in question, and with regard to all four points, 
we have seen in the present analysis that the passages Schenke refers to 
may well be interpreted without recourse to specifically “Valentinian” 
theology. 

While Schenke has been of the opinion that Gos. Phil. contains mate- 
rial from several different “Gnostic” groups,’ and that it “cannot be 
traced back to, or identified with, a particular Valentinian school,” 
some scholars have tried to locate the text more precisely. Roelof van 
den Broek, following Jean-Daniel Kaestli,’”” has characterised Gos. Phil. 
as belonging to the Eastern branch of “Valentinianism” on the grounds 
of its Christology. Whereas the “Western” branch of “Valentinianism” is 
supposed to have held that Christ's body was of a psychic substance, the 
"Eastern Valentinians” are supposed to have taught that Christ had a spir- 
itual body, which is what van den Broek finds in Gos. Phil.? As we have 
seen above, however, it is difficult to pigeonhole Gos. Phil. according to 
these criteria since Christ here seems to take on a material, earthly body, 
while his true, internal, body consists ofthe Logos (his flesh) and the Holy 
Spirit (his Ыооа).? The tractate thus resists being classified as a repre- 
sentative of either Eastern or Western "Valentinianism" on the grounds 
of the nature of Christ's body.^? 


Nag Hammadi texts included under the label “Provenance valentinienne certaine, ou 
trés probable? on the grounds of its soteriology and the “bridal chamber” imagery in 
particular. 

725 See, e.g., Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1959], 3; Schenke, “The 
Gospel of Philip,’ 186. 

76 Schenke, "The Gospel of Philip,” 186. 

77 Kaestli, “Valentinisme, 391-403, esp. 399. 

728 See Roelof van den Broek, “The Present State of Gnostic Studies? VC 37:1 (1983): 
54. 

729 Since, as we have seen, the Logos functions on the level of the soul, it seems that we, 
if we were to classify the text according to this criterion, we could just as well classify it 
as a “Western Valentinian” text. 

730 More recently, Einar Thomassen has also come to the conclusion that Gos. Phil. 
has affinities with “eastern Valentinianism;' mainly on the grounds of what he regards 
as its “soteriology of mutual participation” (see Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, esp. 90- 
102, esp. 102). See also Thomassen’s article “How Valentinian is the Gospel of Philip? 
where he tries by means of what he calls a “Valentinian interpretation” to find out what 
kind of “Valentinianism” Gos. Phil. is an example of, and how the various features of 
the text would fit into a “Valentinian” framework. Thomassen has also suggested that 
certain additional features of the text “indicate a Valentinian provenance for Gos. Phil." 
namely a “relatively optimistic cosmology”; the interpretation of the Eucharist; the notion 
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In the present study I have refrained from employing heresiological 
and/or modern scholarly (re)constructions of “Gnosticism” or “Valen- 
tinianism" in my analysis. I have not assumed from the outset that Gos. 
Phil. is “Gnostic” or “Valentinian” and have therefore not read “Gnostic” 
or "Valentinian" myth or theology into it. Instead I have attempted to 
work my way out from the poetics of the text itself, as it has come down 
to us in its Coptic Nag Hammadi Codex II incarnation, to an evalua- 
tion of its doctrinal contents.?! Another major implication of labelling 
Gos. Phil. as a “Gnostic” tractate has been the way it has led scholars to 
use the tractate mainly as a source for documenting Christianity's oppo- 
nents, rather than as a source of late antique Christianity in itself. A few 
examples should suffice. 


Borchert, for example, has seen Gos. Phil. as a work of “а Gnostic who 


claims to be a Christian;"/?? and as a representative of the “Gnostic threat" 


towards Christianity. In his view Gos. Phil. "exhibits a consistent theology 


which is in direct confrontation with Christianity”? and he even goes so 


far as to characterise the message of the tractate as "an insidious warping 
of the Christian message? Such a document as Gos. Phil., Borchert 
claims, was a grave threat towards Christianity and “gave the heresiologs 


of the Son as the Name of the Father; the use of the metaphor of sowing and reaping at 
Gos. Phil. 52.25-33 which is also attested in Fragments 32-36 by Heracleon as reported 
by Origen; and possible echoes of the fragments of Valentinus as quoted by Clement 
of Alexandria and Hippolytus (see Thomassen, “How Valentinian? 273-276). None of 
these arguments are persuasive, however. A “soteriology of mutual participation” is for 
instance something we find in prominent orthodox Christian sources of the fourth and 
fifth centuries (see, e.g., Athanasius and Cyril of Alexandria), and the same can of course 
be said with regard to Gos. Phil’s “relatively optimistic cosmology.’ Moreover, the sowing 
and reaping metaphor is used differently in Gos. Phil. than in the Heracleon fragments 
and as for the other features brought forward by Thomassen we find closer parallels 
elsewhere. 

731 As Rewolinski has rightly emphasised іп a critique of what he sees as Sevrin's 
method of first constructing a theory of “Valentinianism” and then reading it into Gos. 
Phil., “We must first attempt to glean what can be gleaned from the GPh itself and only 
then turn towards the comparative approach which was Sevrin' first step in his exegetical 
procedure” (Rewolinski, “Sacramental Language,’ 132). 

732 Gerald Leo Borchert, “Insights Into the Gnostic Threat to Christianity as Gained 
Through the Gospel of Philip” in New Dimensions in New Testament Study (ed. Richard 
N. Longenecker and Merrill C. Tenney; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan, 1974), 92. 
Cf. also Kasser, “Bibliothèque gnostique,’ 15, who states concerning Gos. Phil. that 
“nous avons là, comme dans l'Evangile selon Thomas, un authentique gnosticisme; mais, 
comme certains de ses prédécesseurs, le rédacteur final de cet ouvrage a tenu à le revétir 
d'une terminologie chrétienne (ou qu'il croyait telle)? 

733 Borchert, “Gnostic Threat? 84. 

734 Borchert, “Gnostic Threat; 85. 
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(sic) nightmares?” Indeed, several scholars have suggested that Gos. 
Phil. is only superficially Christian, but really “Gnostic” Kurt Rudolph, 
for example, notes concerning the eucharistic theology of Gos. Phil. 
that “it appears outwardly ‘Church Christian; but within the framework 
of the text as a whole it is manifestly gnostic?/ Isenberg provides 
us with another example, stating that, “since ‘Christian’ in the gnostic 
glossary normally designates the psychic rather than the pneumatic, Gos. 
Phil. is offering the psychic the chance to rise to the pneumatic level— 
by sacramental means? Seeing Gos. Phil. as a “Gnostic” document, 
Isenberg overlooks the possibility that the term “Christian” as it is used in 
Gos. Phil. could simply refer to “Christian” in the same way as in standard 
early Christian usage. Isenberg dismisses the fact that Gos. Phil. does 
not mention “psychics” or “pneumatics,” or indeed any tripartite division 
of humanity, with the understatement that “the tripartite division of 
humanity—fleshly, psychic, pneumatic—is not emphasised"? 

Based on the premise that Gos. Phil. is “Valentinian,” and on what 
he perceives as its many parallels with “Catholic” Christian practice as 
we know it from patristic sources, David Tripp asserts that the tractate 
“belongs to a Valentinian tradition still in close, if not amicable, contact 
with ‘Catholic’ Christians??? Tripp also suggests that Gos. Phil. “belongs 
to a time when some Christians did not anoint,’ but holds that “some 
whom later Catholics could recognize as orthodox” must have done so, 
“for if the usage had been always a Valentinian or otherwise sectarian 
peculiarity it could hardly have won acceptance in Catholic сһигсһеѕ7*0 
But what if Gos. Phil. is not a “Valentinian” text, but instead is rather 
closer to early Christian “orthodoxy”? The polemic of Gos. Phil. does not 
seem to be directed against “the Great Church,” but rather against several 
different groups against which it defines its own viewpoints. 

Robert M. Grant has claimed that Gos. Phil’s references to the “holy 
kiss” is “quite out of harmony with the mind of the Church as a whole;"*! 
but is this really the case? A ritual kiss is frequently mentioned in the 


735 Borchert, “Gnostic Threat,’ 85. 

736 Rudolph, Gnosis, 241. 

737 Isenberg, "Philip, Gospel об! 313. 

738 Isenberg, “Philip, Gospel об" 313. In my reading of Gos. Phil. there is no evidence 
of any tripartite division of humanity into fleshly, psychic, and pneumatic. 

739 Tripp, “Sacramental System,” 258. 

740 Tripp, “Sacramental System,’ 258. 

7! Grant, “Mystery of Marriage,” 140. 
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patristic sources.” An especially interesting discussion is found in John 
Chrysostom's Homily on Second Corinthians. Here Chrysostom refers to 
2 Cor 13:12 in order to explain the significance of this particular liturgical 
practice. The kiss, according to Chrysostom, is given in order 


that it may be fuel unto love, that it may kindle the disposition, that we 
may so love each other, as brothers brothers, as children parents, as parents 
children; yea, rather even far more. For those things are a disposition 
implanted by nature, but these by spiritual grace. Thus our souls bound 
unto each other. And therefore when we return after an absence we kiss 
each other, our souls hastening unto mutual intercourse. 

(Hom. 2 Cor., 30.2; NPNF!) 


Chrysostom then continues by setting up a metaphorical blend between 
the body of the Christian and a temple, and in the process connects the 
ritual kiss to the Eucharist. According to Chrysostom, 


we are the temple of Christ; we kiss then the porch and entrance of the 
temple when we kiss each other. See ye not how many kiss even the 
porch of this temple, some stooping down, others grasping it with their 
hand, and putting their hand to their mouth. And through these gates 
and doors Christ both had entered into us, and doth enter, whensoever we 
communicate. Ye who partake of the mysteries understand what I say.” 
(Hom. 2 Cor., 30.2; NPNF!) 


There is nothing in Gos. Phil's allusions to the ritual kiss that would seem 
to be fundamentally at odds with the kind of practice or interpretation 
of it Chrysostom gives Пеге. 14 

Grant claimed that the “Valentinians” he saw behind Gos. Phil. “were 
making use of Christian materials but were exaggerating some elements 
and neglecting others. They were laying unusual emphasis on the unique- 


ly Christian doctrine of the union of Christ with his Church and were 


‘literalizing’ the metaphors used by the Christians"? From the present 


742 See, e.g., L. Edward Phillips, The Ritual Kiss in Early Christian Worship (Joint Litur- 
gical Studies 36; Cambridge: Grove, 1996); Michael Philip Penn, Kissing Christians: Rit- 
ual and Community in the Late Ancient Church (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 2005); Bradshaw, et al., The Apostolic Tradition, 42. 

755 See also the treatment of this passage in Stephen Benko, Pagan Rome and the Early 
Christians (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1986), 83-84, 99 n. 17; Penn, Kissing 
Christians, 40-41. 

7^ Cf. Pagels who describes the kiss referred to in Gos. Phil. 59.2-6 as a "eucharistic 
‘kiss of peace " where the members of “the pneumatic church” express “their oneness with 
one another" (Pagels, "Adam and Eve, Christ and the Church,” 169; Pagels, “Pursuing the 
Spiritual Eve,” 204). Cf. also Penn, Kissing Christians. 

75 Grant, "Mystery of Marriage; 139-140. 
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analysis, however, it seems rather like it is Grant and others who have 
literalised the metaphors used in Gos. Phil. and interpreted them in 
ways that make the tractate seem much less like a representative of 
“mainstream” Christian theology than what may now seem to have been 
the case. 

Literalising interpretation is not the only interpretive strategy that has 
made Gos. Phil. conform to preconceptions of it being an aberration 
in early Christianity, however. There has also been a strong tendency 
towards allegorising its metaphors and similes in conformity with theo- 
ries of “Gnostic,” and especially “Valentinian,” teaching. Thus, as we have 
seen, rather than, e.g., treating Joseph as Joseph, he has been interpreted 
as representing the "Valentinian" Demiurge, references to the Holy Spirit 
have been taken to refer to Sophia, and the serpent in paradise has been 
equated with Ialdabaoth. To Schenkes assertion that there аге many sec- 
tions in Gos. Phil. ^which only take on colour on a Valentinian interpre- 
tation; 79 one might reply that Gos. Phil. indeed only takes on а specifi- 
cally “Valentinian” colour by reading it in the light of “Valentinian” the- 
ologoumena. One may certainly interpret Gos. Phil. as a "Gnostic" or 
"Valentinian" text, but it should be noted that such a reading requires an 
allegorical interpretation of the tractate on the basis of an a priori notion 
of “Gnosticism” or “Valentinianism.” Such a reading would require the 
recruitment of additional input spaces taken from “Valentinian” practices 
and mythologoumena to contribute to our interpretive blends, enabling 
us to regard, for example, Gos. Phil’s reference to Joseph the carpenter asa 
reference to the “Valentinian” demiurge. I hope, however, to have demon- 
strated in the present analysis that it is perfectly possible to read Gos. Phil. 
without resorting to such an exegetical strategy, and I thus hope to have 
given a simpler, more straightforward, and historically more likely, inter- 
pretation of the text than what has been the result of the “Valentinian” 
and "Gnostic" interpretations of it. Below I will outline some alternative 
possibilities regarding the religious affiliation and polemical setting of the 
text, which brings us first to the important, but difficult, question of the 
tractates date and provenance. As we shall see, conclusions based on cir- 
cular reasoning regarding the tractates “Gnostic” or “Valentinian” char- 
acter have also been used to date the tractate. The “Gnostic” or “Valen- 
tinian" character of Gos. Phil. is, however, at best far too vague to allow 
us to use it as a criterion for dating. 


746 Schenke, “The Gospel of Philip,” 186. 
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4.2. Date and Provenance 


Most scholars have tentatively placed the composition of Gos. Phil. in 
Syria," with the main argument being its explicit discussions of certain 
Syriac terms. As Kendrick Grobel put it in his review of Wilsons edition 
of the text, 


Why the interest in Syriac? Why, indeed, unless the authors brand of 
"Christianity" had come down to him in the Syriac language? Perhaps 
more— perhaps he even wrote this book in Syriac. Then was there a Greek 
intermediary translation between the hypothetical Syriac and the Coptic? 
Not necessarily. The many Greek words in the Gospel of Philip prove 
nothing: Coptic can no more be written free of Greek than can English free 
of Latin or French-Latin. Of course a Syriac original and a Greek version 
may have been used together ...74 


Although few scholars have actually argued that the text was most likely 
composed in Syriac,” many have held the presence of discussions of 
Syriac words іп the text to indicate a probable origin in Syria.^? The 
majority of those who have placed Gos. Phil. in Syria on such grounds 
have held it to have been written in Greek in a Greek-Syriac bilingual 
milieu, Antioch or Edessa being the favoured locations.^"! 

However, Gos. Phil. in fact not only discusses the meaning of words in 
“Syriac” (“NTcypoc), but also mentions explicitly the languages “Hebrew” 


747 See, e.g., Segelberg, “Antiochene Background"; Eric Segelberg, "Ihe Antiochene 
Origin of the ‘Gospel of Philip? BSAC 19 (1967-1968): 207-210; Ménard, "Beziehungen"; 
Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel; 347-348; Isenberg, “Introduction,” 131, 134; Schenke, Das 
Philippus-Evangelium, 5; Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 350; Schmid, Die Eucharistie, 
14. 
748 Grobel, review of Wilson, 318. The translation of Syriac texts directly into Coptic 
is attested by the recent discovery of bilingual Syriac-Coptic manuscripts in the Dakhleh 
Oasis (see Iain Gardner, ed., Kellis Literary Texts, vol. 1 [Oxbow Monograph 69, Dakhleh 
Oasis Project Monograph 4; Oxford: Oxbow, 1996], and cf. also the comments by Sebas- 
tian P. Brock, “Syriac Culture, 337-425; in The Late Empire, Ар337-425 |ed. Averil 
Cameron and Peter Garnsey; CAH 13; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998], 
710 n. 7). 

7? For this view, see Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 25-26. 

79? See, e.g., Segelberg, “Antiochene Background"; Segelberg, "Antiochene Origin’; 
Gaffron, Studien, 64-65; Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel, 347; Isenberg, "Introduction; 131, 
134; Isenberg, “Philip, Gospel of? 312; Ménard, "Beziehungen"; Schenke, Das Philippus- 
Evangelium, 5. 

751 For west Syria and Antioch, see, e.g., Segelberg, "Antiochene Background"; Segel- 
berg, "Antiochene Origin"; Gaffron, Studien, 65-66, 69, 220; Tripp, "Sacramental System;" 
258. For east Syria and Edessa, see, e.g., Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 325; Schenke, "Ihe 
Gospel of Philip; 183; Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 5. 
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(umreegpaioc) and "Greek" (uNToyacianin).””* The fact that Syriac, 
Greek, and Hebrew words are explicitly discussed as such, would to 
the present author not primarily indicate a Syrian origin of the text.” 
Instead, the fact that Gos. Phil. feels the need to discuss the meaning of 
certain words in these languages would rather indicate that at least these 
parts ofthe tractate were not actually composed in any ofthem. The most 
probable setting for such a discussion would rather seem to be a Coptic- 
speaking опе." In a Coptic text directed to a Coptic audience it is quite 
appropriate to discuss the meaning of certain words of theological impor- 
tance in Syriac, Hebrew, and Greek. 

Moreover, as Grobel and others have rightly noted, the presence of 
Greek words does not indicate a Greek original? nor, necessarily, does 
the identification of possible wordplays or catchword connections in the 
hypothetical Greek original. Such features do not necessarily indicate 
anything more than that the tractate makes use of ideas or sources that 
may have originated in Greek- or Syriac-speaking milieus. There does 
not seem to be any hard evidence, then, that Gos. Phil. cannot have been 
composed in Coptic in the first place. A Coptic-speaking milieu would 
also seem to be indicated by the Coptic wordplays we have discussed 
at several points in the analyses above, which would seem to indicate 
that even if Gos. Phil. was indeed in the main translated from a Greek 
original or originals, which it might well have been, substantial changes 
were made in its translation into Coptic and/or in its subsequent Coptic 
phase(s) of transmission. The fact that some catchword connections and 
puns seem to work only in Coptic increases the likelihood of this possi- 
bility. Such a transmission history, however, does not in any way decrease 
the value of the present text as a complete Coptic document in its own 
right attesting to the milieu where its latest substantial modifications were 
made, i.e., where the text assumed more or less the shape of the exemplar 
contained in Nag Hammadi Codex II. 


732 See Gos. Phil. 56.8-9; 62.13-14. 

75 СЕ Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, доо n. 16. 

754 T think Gaffrons claim that the author of Gos. Phil. “muf jedenfalls eine Grundken- 
ntnis des Syrischen gehabt haben" (Gaffron, Studien, 65) is too strong. The knowledge of 
etymologies of certain words in another language does not presuppose any direct knowl- 
edge of that language as such. 

755 See Grobel, review of Wilson, 318; L.-Th. Lefort, "Gréco-Copte; in Coptic Studies 
in Honor of Walter Ewing Crum (ed. Michel Malinine; Bulletin of the Byzantine Institute 
2; Boston: Byzantine Institute, 19 50), 66-67; Reintges, Coptic Egyptian, 4. 

756 Cf. M.L. Turner, Gospel According to Philip, 165-166. 
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The other main argument for a Syrian provenance for Gos. Phil. has 
been its perceived affinities with Syrian or generally Eastern sacramental 
practice and interpretation.” Isenberg argues that the fact that Gos. 
Phil. seems to presuppose only a single anointing suggests an Eastern 
provenance, but he neglects to take into consideration the fact that Gos. 
Phil’s anointing does not seem to be a prebaptismal one, as is the case 
with early Eastern practice, making this an argument of dubious value.”** 
Isenbergs appeal to parallels to Gos. Phil. in the ritual interpretation on 
display in Eastern catecheses of the fourth and fifth centuries? carries 
more weight, but for this period there are also interesting parallels to be 
found not only in Eastern, but also in Western and Egyptian sources that 
аге not mentioned by Isenberg.” 

Our sources for Egyptian ritual practice are scarce and little is known 
for the pre-Nicene period,”™® but it is worth noting that, as Maxwell 
Johnson has shown, most elements of the early Egyptian initiation rites 
and their accompanying theology seem to have had their closest parallels 
in the Syrian tradition.’ As Johnson puts it, “Although the sources for 
the rites of Christian initiation in Egypt are neither as numerous nor 


757 See, e.g., Segelberg, “Sacramental System"; Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel? 347-348; 
Isenberg, "Introduction; 134. 

758 For a refutation of this argument by Isenberg, see Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 
400-401 n. 16. 

79 See, e.g., Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel; 348. 

760 See, e.g., Finn, Italy, North Africa, and Egypt; Thomas M. Finn, trans., Quodvultdeus 
of Carthage: The Creedal Homilies: Conversion in Fifth-Century North Africa (ACW бо; 
New York: Newman Press, 2004); Maxwell E. Johnson, The Prayers of Sarapion of Thmuis: 
A Literary, Liturgical, and Theological Analysis (OrChrAn 249; Rome: Pontificio Istituto 
Orientale, 1995), 405-442; Maxwell E. Johnson, “Baptism as ‘New Birth ex aqua et 
spiritu: A Preliminary Investigation of Western Liturgical Sources" in Comparative 
Liturgy Fifty Years After Anton Baumstark (1872-1948): Acts of the International Congress, 
Rome, 25-29 September 1998 (ed. Robert F. Taft and Gabriele Winkler; OrChrAn 265; 
Rome: Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 2001), 787-807; Craig Alan Satterlee, Ambrose of 
Milans Method of Mystagogical Preaching (Collegeville, Minn.: Pueblo/Liturgical Press, 
2002). 

781 See, e.g., Paul E. Bradshaw, "Baptismal Practice in the Alexandrian Tradition, East- 
ern or Western?" in Essays in Early Eastern Initiation [ed. Paul F. Bradshaw; Alcuin/ 
GROW Liturgical Study 8, Grove Liturgical Study 56; Nottingham: Grove Books, 1988]; 
Maxwell E. Johnson, Liturgy in Early Christian Egypt (Alcuin/ GROW Joint Liturgical 
Studies 33; Cambridge: Grove Books, 1995), 15; Maxwell E. Johnson, The Rites of Chris- 
tian Initiation: Their Evolution and Interpretation (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 
1999). 

762 See Johnson, Liturgy in Early Christian Egypt, 15; Maxwell E. Johnson, The Rites 
of Christian Initiation: Their Evolution and Interpretation (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical 
Press, 1999), 51. 
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as clear as they are for the early Syrian tradition, it would appear that 
both these traditions shared a great deal in common?79 Among these 
common features, Johnson lists an understanding of initiation modelled 
on Jesus' own baptism, and an interpretation of it in terms of begetting 
and birth."* In neither the Syrian nor the Egyptian sources does Johnson 
find any evidence of postbaptismal anointing in the early period, but 
rather a prebaptismal one. In fact, in both the Syrian and the Egyptian 
material he sees “а ritual sequence in which no postbaptismal ceremonies 
are present other than participation in the Eucharist?/9 

The ritual interpretation on display in Gos. Phil. seems to be closer to 
that of Syria and Egypt than to that of North Africa or Rome. Jesus' bap- 
tism in the Jordan is central and the anointing is closely connected with 
the reception of the Holy Spirit and is of a higher importance than the 
baptism in water. Baptism is primarily interpreted in terms of begetting 
and birth and John 3 rather than death and resurrection and Romans 6. 
Moreover, we do not find any clear traces in Gos. Phil. of any prebap- 
tismal rites of renunciation, purification, exorcism, or strengthening. In 
these respects, then, Gos. Phil. is closest to what we know of Syrian and 
Egyptian practice.” 

There are certain features of Gos. Phil., however, that do not fit very 
well with this picture of Syrian and Egyptian practice. As we have seen, 
the chrismation presupposed by Gos. Phil. does not seem to be a pre- 
baptismal one, and there is no evidence for a postbaptismal anointing 
in Syria in the pre-Nicene регіоӣ.? So, perhaps Gos. Phil. is not of Syr- 
ian provenance,"$ nor Egyptian, after all? It is important to remember, 
however, that we are here speaking about the pre-Nicene period. In the 
post-Nicene period of the fourth and fifth centuries, on the other hand, 


763 М.Е. Johnson, Rites of Christian Initiation, 59. 

764 See М.Е. Johnson, Rites of Christian Initiation, 59. 

765 See М.Е. Johnson, Rites of Christian Initiation, бо. For the pre-Nicene period 
Johnson finds evidence of a ritual sequence in Syria and Egypt of anointing-baptism- 
Eucharist, in contrast with the North African sequence of baptism-anointing-handlaying- 
Eucharist, and the Roman pattern of baptism-anointing-handlaying-anointing-Eucharist 
(see М.Е. Johnson, Rites of Christian Initiation, 85-86). 

766 Cf. М.Е. Johnson, Rites of Christian Initiation, 86-87. 

767 See, e.g., Thomas M. Finn, Early Christian Baptism and the Catechumenate: West and 
East Syria (Message of the Fathers of the Church 5; Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 
1992), 20. As Thomassen rightly observes, however, there may have been greater variety 
in Syrian practice in this period than is evident in the extant sources (see Thomassen, The 
Spiritual Seed, 400). 

768 See Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 400. 
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postbaptismal anointing with chrism is also found in the West Syrian and 
Egyptian rites.” A date for Gos. Phil. in this period would thus better fit 
the evidence of Eastern and Egyptian sacramental practice.’”° 

With regard to such conclusions regarding eastern or western ritual 
practices it is worth noting that the picture is becoming increasingly 
blurred. Maxwell Johnson has for instance recently shown in an overview 
of western evidence that it no longer seems possible to sustain the com- 
mon view that the interpretation of baptism in terms of rebirth and John 
3 is specifically eastern.” Johnson even goes so far as to conclude that 
"baptism as ‘new birth ex aqua et spritiw is part of the ancient, common, 
and ecumenical liturgical heritage of the Church, both East and West??? 
It thus seems that we cannot after all use Gos. Phil’s emphasis on an inter- 
pretation of ritual initiation in terms of begetting and birth to argue for 
an Eastern provenance of the tractate. However, there does seem to be 
more of a christological focus in the understanding of initiation in the 
Syrian sources than in the Western,” and this aspect certainly fits in with 
the understanding of Gos. Phil. according to the findings of the present 
study. 

Finally, Isenberg has argued for a Syrian provenance on the basis 
of what he regards as Gos. Phils “encratitic emphasis on virginity and 
continence.”’”* However, it does not seem necessary to regard Gos. Phil. as 
a tractate that is inherently ascetic or encratitic in outlook, and Isenberg's 
appeal to Tatian, Aphrahat, and Ephrem notwithstanding,” this seems 
in any case to bea far too general argument to allow us to use it to identify 
the texts geographical provenance. Isenberg himself shows awareness 
of this fact when he suggests that the reason why Gos. Phil. “came, by 


79 See M.E. Johnson, Rites of Christian Initiation, 113; cf. also Brock, Holy Spirit, 209; 
Finn, West and East Syria, 21-22. In East Syria there is no evidence of any postbaptismal 
anointing prior to the seventh century (see М.Е. Johnson, Rites of Christian Initiation, 
113). 

770 Thomassen suggests that the ritual sequence attested by Gos. Phil. may “reflect an 
earlier Syrian practice than those third century texts that attest the order anointing- 
baptism" (Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 400), but does not consider the possibility that 
it may reflect Syrian practice of the fourth or fifth century. 

771 See М.Е. Johnson, “Baptism as ‘New Birth” 

72 М.Е. Johnson, “Baptism as ‘New Birth? 806-807. Moreover, as Paul Bradshaw has 
pointed out, “we cannot really speak of two principal liturgical traditions in the early 
Church—Eastern and Western—but should rather acknowledge that there was instead a 
variety of local practices” (Bradshaw, “Baptismal Practice,” 17). 

773 See Bradshaw, Search for the Origins, 155. 

774 See Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel; 347; cf. Isenberg, "Introduction; 134. 

75 See Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,’ 347-348. 
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the end of the fourth century, to exist in Coptic clothes, is probably due 
to the sympathetic reading it could get among Egyptian Gnostic desert 
ascetics? 76 

The Nag Hammadi Codices were most probably manufactured some- 
time in the fourth or early fifth century," and certainly in Egypt, were 
they were also discovered some sixteen centuries later. Acknowledging 
the fact that the codices and their place of discovery constitute the only 
certain historical context we have with regard to the texts contained in 
them, and the fact that the language of these codices is Coptic, fourth- 
fifth-century Egypt would seem to present itself as a rather obvious con- 
text within which to study them. It is therefore all the more surprising 
that comparisons of Nag Hammadi texts with issues that were current in 
fourth-century Egyptian Christianity and Coptic sources have been few 
and far between in Nag Hammadi scholarship. 

Scholarly interpretations of Gos. Phil. illustrate the point. They have 
focussed not so much on trying to understand the text that has actually 
been preserved in Nag Hammadi Codex II, but rather on a text we 
in fact do not have, namely its hypothetical Greek original supposedly 
written 100-300 years earlier. Since scholars have had this focus, the 
chronological spotlight has been pointed primarily at the second and 
third century, rather than at the fourth or early fifth. That is not to say 
that fourth-century contexts have not been invoked to shed light on 
the codices and those who manufactured and used them. This has in 
fact been an issue of debate since the very beginning of Nag Hammadi 
research."* What has hardly been done at all, however, is to interpret 
the texts from such a perspective, and to use comparative material from 
the Egyptian milieu contemporary with the manuscripts to shed light 
on their contents. As Tito Orlandi has pointed out, “all sorts of ideas 
and religious sects have been called forth to comment upon the [Nag 
Hammadi] corpus and to explain, it seems, everything except what was 


common in the Nile valley in the fourth and fifth centuries Ар?” 


776 Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 349. 

77 See the discussion in chapter 1. 

778 See chapter 1. 

7? Orlandi, "А Catechesis;" 85. Orlandi elsewhere notes that “it may be observed that 
the scholars interested in [Nag Hammadi] texts tend to neglect Coptic literature" (Tito 
Orlandi, “Nag Hammadi Texts and the Coptic Literature,” in Colloque international 
"l'Évangile selon Thomas et les textes de Nag Hammadi”: Québec, 29-31 mai 2003, ed. 
Louis Painchaud and Paul-Hubert Poirier, BCNH, Études 8 [Québec: Les Presses de 
l'Université Laval, 2007], 326). 
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Now, what was "common in the Nile valley in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, to use Orlandis phrase? About the only thing we may say 
with certainty is that the picture is very diverse indeed. The fourth 
and fifth centuries were rife with doctrinal debate, and it was a time 
of major ecumenical councils delineating the boundaries of accepted 
Scripture, doctrine and practice. Moreover, in contrast to the situation 
with regard to the preceding centuries, there is an abundance of sources 
available to us from this period, making a thorough comparative study 
of the Nag Hammadi texts within the context of fourth and fifth-century 
Egypt anything but a trivial undertaking. There are, to put it bluntly, 
quite a few Egyptian fourth-century contexts to choose from."? As we 
saw in chapter 3, however, it is possible to single out one particular 
context which seems especially relevant with regard to the Nag Hammadi 
codices, namely monasticism. Since the manuscripts were discovered 
in the vicinity of the sites of several Pachomian monasteries, in an 
area where also so-called "Melitian" and other monastic groups and 
individuals were active, and also not far from the location of Shenoutes 
monastic community, the potential relevance of a monastic context for 
the Nag Hammadi texts should be apparent.’*! Moreover, when we, as 
outlined above, disregard the category of “Gnosticism,” “burdened as it 
is with misleading stereotype and confusion;"?? and reconsider these 
writings as constituent parts of early Christianity, a fourth- or fifth- 
century contextualisation of Gos. Phil. no longer needs to be approached 
from the point of view of a simple dichotomy between the Nag Hammadi 
texts as simply representatives of heresy on the one hand, and sources 
that have customarily been classified as belonging on the right side of 
the orthodoxy/heresy divide on the other. It thus becomes easier to 


79 As David Brakke puts it, "Christianity in fourth-century Egypt was characterized 
by diverse and conflicting modes of social identity and spiritual formation? Brakke 
singles out in particular "study groups led by charismatic teachers, Melitian communities 
centered around the veneration of martyrs, and the emerging structure of imperial 
orthodoxy headed by Athanasius, all of whom “presented themselves as legitimate 
expressions of Christian piety" (David Brakke, "Canon Formation and Social Conflict 
in Fourth-Century Egypt: Athanasius of Alexandrias Thirty-Ninth Festal Letter? HTR 
87:4 [1994]: 396). See also C. Wilfred Griggs, Early Egyptian Christianity from Its Origins 
to 451 C.E. (3rd ed.; Coptic Studies 2; Leiden: Brill, 1993), 117-231; Stephen J. Davis, The 
Early Coptic Papacy: The Egyptian Church and Its Leadership in Late Antiquity (Ihe Popes 
of Egypt 1; Cairo: The American University in Cairo Press, 2004), 43-84; Davis, Coptic 
Christology, 13-152. 

781 Cf. Desjardins, “Rethinking the Study of Gnosticism,” 379-380. See also the discus- 
sion in chapter 3. 

782 Williams, “Was There a Gnostic Religion,” 78. 
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see the similarities as well as the differences between these texts and 
other fourth- and fifth-century sources, and consequently to take fully 
into consideration the diversity of doctrines and religious expressions 
represented by the Nag Hammadi material as a whole. 

While it does not seem possible to place Gos. Phil. geographically with 
any confidence, neither does there seem to be any good reason why 
Gos. Phil. could not have had its origin in Egypt, or been significantly 
edited, or even composed, in Coptic. There is, for instance, evidence 
from the fourth and fifth centuries that there was regular contact between 
monks in Syria and Egypt.”® Such contact would seem to make it feasible 
that a tractate that may show extensive awareness of Syrian ideas and 
sacramental interpretation might also have been composed in Egypt, and 
even in Coptic, and that the favoured view that Gos. Phil. was originally 
composed in Greek in Syria is only one possibility among many. 

In most attempts to place Gos. Phil. chronologically or geographically, 
questions concerning language and translation have indeed been central. 
An unfortunate aspect of these discussions, however, is that it has mostly 
been assumed, in the majority of cases without any attempt to argue the 
case, that the original version of Gos. Phil. was composed in Greek and 
that the present document is a more or less direct, although not very 
good, translation of the Greek into Coptic.’”** This assumption has in turn 
led to a tendency to focus the analysis on the hypothetical Greek original 
and to overlook, or explain away, possible puns or catchword connections 
in Coptic, and has often been accompanied by the tacit assumption 
that since our Coptic text is a translation of a Greek document it must 
have been translated and copied into our preserved manuscript at least 


783 See, e.g., Fred Ledegang, "Anthropomorphites and Origenists in Egypt at the End of 
the Fourth Century,’ in Origeniana Septima: Origenes in den Auseinandersetzungen des 4. 
Jahrhunderts (ed. W.A. Bienert and U. Kühneweg; BETL 137; Leuven: Leuven University 
Press / Peeters, 1999), 377. 

784 Segelberg, for instance, states without any argument that "There is hardly any doubt 
about it that Greek is the original language" (Segelberg, "Antiochene Background,’ 223). 
Isenberg states at one point in his introduction to the critical edition that Gos. Phil. *must 
have been composed in Greek,’ and at another that it “was presumably composed in 
Greek" (Isenberg, “Introduction,” 131, 134). In his entry on the text in the Anchor Bible 
Dictionary he states that it was "very likely a translation of an original Greek document" 
(Isenberg, “Philip, Gospel of? 312). Schenke simply states that “Die uns in einer Kopie 
erhaltene koptische Fassung des EvPhil dürfte—wie es für die koptische Literatur die 
Regel ist—eine Übersetzung aus dem Griechischen darstellen. Und das Griechische ist 
dann wohl auch als die Ursprache, in der das EvPhil abgefafst worden ist, anzusehen" 
(Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 4). He takes this for granted and does not attempt 
to argue it. Cf. also, e.g., Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 325-327. 
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decades after the production of the original Greek. Why the translation 
process would have had to take so long is somewhat mysterious to the 
present author, but it is an implicit argument that has often been used by 
scholars to move the terminus ante quem for the supposed Greek original 
back into the third century. 

Let us take a closer look at the arguments that have been brought 
forward in favour of a Greek original. First there is the argument from 
the Greek words used in the tractate. Walter Till pointed to the fact that 
Gos. Phil.in many instances uses Greek words even in cases where equally 
good Coptic ones were readily available, like for instance its use in many 
instances of ala тоүто instead of єтвепаєї, and anoeia instead of ue. 
From this Till drew the conclusion that the original document must have 
been composed in Greek.”® This is, however, an argument that flies in 
the face of the evidence we have of indigenous Sahidic Coptic writings 
of the period roughly contemporary with the Nag Hammadi Codices. A 
quick glance at the writings of Shenoute, for instance, which constitute 
the largest corpus of indigenous Sahidic texts, shows quite clearly that he 
did not hesitate to use Greek expressions even when equally good Coptic 
ones could have been used.75 

The second argument, also used by Till, has to do with the fact that 
the New Testament quotations in Gos. Phil. in several cases diverge from 
the wording of the "standard" Sahidic New Testament, especially with 
regard to the use of Greek or Coptic words. Till mentions in partic- 
ular the quotation of Matt 3:10 where Gos. Phil. uses the Greek word 
azeinn’*’ rather than the Coptic келевім which is used in the Sahidic New 
Тезїатеп{.7% There are several problems with this argument, however. 
Firstly, we do not have any manuscript attestation for Coptic New Testa- 
ment translations prior to the fourth century, and it is only from the late 
fourth and into the fifth century that there is any substantial manuscript 
attestation for most of the New Testament texts, and even from this 
period the evidence represents a variety of dialects and independent 


755 See Till, Das Evangelium nach Philippos, 6. See also Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 19- 
20; Stroud, “Problem of Dating,’ 228. It should be noted, however, that Gos. Phil. does 
not exclusively employ these Greek terms, but that it also uses the native Coptic terms 
єтвєп^е and мє. 

786 See also the refutation of this argument in Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 13; Grobel, 
review of Wilson, 318. 

787 See Gos. Phil. 83.12-13. 

788 See Till, Das Evangelium nach Philippos, 6. This argument is supported by Giversen, 
Filipsevangeliet, 13. 
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traditions."? As Frederik Wisse has pointed out, this indicates "that the 
early history of transmission of the Coptic text of the NT long remained 
fluid and haphazard?” Moreover, as Wisse has argued, the Coptic text 
of the New Testament “was open to continuing influence of the Greek 
text to a much greater degree than the Latin and Syriac versions"?! 
Therefore, even though we do not have manuscript evidence of the Greek 
word azeinu being used in the Coptic translation of Matt 3:10, this does 
not mean that there were no translations of Matthew into Coptic that 
retained this Greek word. Our knowledge of the early translations of the 
New Testament into Coptic is far too incomplete to allow us to argue 
that differences from the known Sahidic translations of Matthew in Gos. 
Phil's quotations of the New Testament imply a Greek original. Another 
possibility could be a Coptic-Greek bilingual author writing in Coptic 
who used the Greek New Testament, rather than any specific Coptic 
translation of it, and rendered his quotations and paraphrases in Coptic 
as he saw fit, or the word may have been changed from Keresin to azenn 
at some point in the transmission of the Coptic text.” In any case, the 
use of a Greek word rather than its Coptic equivalent can hardly be used 
to prove a Greek original for Gos. Phil. 

Till also argued for a Greek original on the basis of the idea seen 
in Gos. Phil. 71.16-18 that Adam came into being from two virgins, 
namely from “the spirit" (ппма) and “the virgin earth” (nixa? Anapeenoc). 
The text must have been composed in Greek, Till claims, since "earth" 


789 See Wisse, "Ihe Coptic Versions; 133. On the Coptic New Testament manuscripts, 
see also Metzger, The Early Versions, 99-141. 

790 Wisse, “The Coptic Versions; 133. Tito Orlandi notes that, “a translation may 
have been conceived and executed by a single translator or a small group of translators, 
sometimes even for individual use. On the other hand, it may have been produced on 
the basis of one or more preexistent texts, in the same or in different dialects. It may 
also have been revised through the use of a Greek text, which may or may not have been 
the same type as that used in the previous translations. Translations may also have been 
revised simply to improve the Coptic form, or to make it more correct in comparison 
with a Greek text that seemed better" (Tito Orlandi, “Coptic Literature,” in The Roots of 
Egyptian Christianity [ed. Birger A. Pearson and James E. Goehring; SAC; Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1986], 54). Moreover, there are problems with regard to "the date of the 
translations, the question of dialectical priority, and the relation between ‘official’ and 
‘private’ translations" (ibid., 55). 

71 Frederik Wisse, "After the Synopsis: Prospects and Problems in Establishing a Crit- 
ical Text of the Apocryphon of John and in Defining Its Historical Location, in The Nag 
Hammadi Library After Fifty Years: Proceedings of the 1995 Society of Biblical Literature 
Commemoration [ed. John D. Turner and Anne McGuire; NHS 44; Leiden: Brill, 1997], 
132. 

792 For such changes in transmission, see Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 13. 
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in Greek (үй) is feminine, while it is masculine in Coptic (xag). A 
problem with this argument, however, is the fact that “spirit” (луғбџо) 
is not actually feminine in Greek, but neuter. We need to look to the 
Semitic languages Hebrew or Syriac / Aramaic in order to find “spirit” as a 
feminine noun.” It seems to me that while the idea that Adam came into 
being from these two virgins would most probably have had its origins 
in a Semitic-speaking milieu, there is no reason why it could not have 
been employed just as well by an author writing in Coptic as one writing 
in Greek, and without its author actually being directly in touch with a 
Semitic language. We need to distinguish between the origins of ideas 
and motifs used in the tractate and the composition of the tractate itself, 
which uses a wide range of ideas, motifs, allusions and metaphors for its 
own purposes. 

Finally it has been argued that the text is stylistically different from 
indigenous Coptic writings,” but here again the comparative material 
for this period is sparse, and of debatable value as proof that the Coptic 
Gos. Phil. is a translation. Now, Iam not arguing that Gos. Phil. must have 
been originally composed in Coptic, only that this possibility cannot be 
excluded,” and deserves to be taken fully into consideration. What does 
seem likely on the basis of the present analysis of Gos. Phil., however, is 
that if it was not originally composed in Coptic, then at least some parts 
of the text have undergone significant revision in its Coptic phase(s) of 
transmission. 

As for the starting point of its transmission, there is at present no con- 
sensus on Gos. Phil’s date of composition.””” Suggestions have ranged 
from the middle of the first century’ to the first half of the fourth,” 
with the majority of scholars dating the text to the late second or early 


793 See Till, Das Evangelium nach Philippos, 6. This argument is supported by Giversen, 
Filipsevangeliet, 12; Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 21. 

794 Ruah ог ruha respectively (see Gedaliahu С. Stroumsa, “Le couple de l'Ange et de 
l'Esprit: Traditions Juives et Chrétiennes,' RB 88 [1981]: 46). 

795 See, e.g., Giversen, Filipsevangeliet, 12—13. 

7% For the difficulty of proving the original nature of a Coptic text, see Peter Nagel, 
““Gesprache Jesu mit seinen Jüngern vor der Auferstehung: zur Herkunft und Datierung 
des ‘Unbekannten Berliner Evangeliums; ZNW 94 (2003): 234-235. 

797 Cf. Schmid, who states rather pessimistically that with the exception of certain 
Scriptural citations “gibt es keine sicheren Anhaltspunkte für eine Datierung des EvPhil” 
(Schmid, Die Eucharistie, 11). 

7% See Barbara Thiering, “The Date and Unity of the Gospel of Philip,’ Journal of Higher 
Criticism 2:1 (1995): 102-111. 

79 Tsenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 349. 
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third century.?? Let us take a closer look at the arguments that have been 
brought forward for a second-century date, taking those proposed by 
Wilson as our point of departure.??! Wilson's first argument was based 
on his perception of a general agreement between Gos. Phil. and “Valen- 
tinianism" as it is presented in Irenaeus’ Adversus Haereses and Clement 
of Alexandrias Excerpta ex Theodoto.9? Wilson stopped short of argu- 
ing that Irenaeus knew Gos. Phil., but claimed that the tractate "certainly 
reflects the Valentinian theory as he knew 180° without, however, offer- 
ing any arguments in favour of this assessment. Gaffron, for his part, 
went one step further and claimed that Gos. Phil. presupposes “das voll 
ausgebildete valentinianische System,’ and that the date of the tractate 
would therefore have to be as late as the second half of the second cen- 
tury.°°* Schenke likewise preferred such a date on the grounds of what 
he regarded as the text's affinities with "Valentinianism? He chose 138- 
158 as the earliest possible date, since this was the time when Valentinus 
was active.9^ As for the latest possible date, Schenke has put this around 
250,96 ог 200,597 without in either case bothering to bring forward any 
arguments to support these dates. Gaffron, however, argued for the lat- 
ter date as the latest possible on the grounds that “zu jener Zeit ... tief- 
greifende Wandlungen vollzogen und sich die Fronten zwischen Kirche 
und Gnosis уегһагќеѓеп 808 A date subsequent to this would for Gaffron 
evidently not fit with the tractates Christian self-understanding and lack 


of emphatic polemics against “der Grofskirche?90? 


800 See, e.g., Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 3-5 (late second century); Gaffron, Studien, 
70 (composition of original Greek in the late second century, Coptic translation in the 
third century [ibid., 220]); Schmid, Die Eucharistie, 13-14 (late second century, but 
possibly early third); Klaus Koschorke, "Die Polemik der Gnostiker gegen das kirchliche 
Christentum: Skizziert am Beispiel des Nag-Hammadi-Traktates Testimonium Veritatis,” 
in Gnosis and Gnosticism: Papers Read at the Seventh International Congress on Patristic 
Studies (Oxford, September 8th-13th 1975) (ed. Martin Krause; NHS 8; Leiden: Brill, 
1977), 43-49 (turn of the third century). 

801 Most scholars have in fact not felt the need to argue for their preferred date for the 
tractate. 

802 See Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, з. For this argument, cf. also Schenke, "The Gospel 
of Philip” 182-183; Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 4-5. 

803 Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 3-4. 

804 Gaffron, Studien, 70. 

805 See Schenke, “The Gospel of Philip,’ 182-183; Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 
4-5. 

806 See Schenke, “The Gospel of Philip,” 182-183. 
87 See Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 5. 

808 See Gaffron, Studien, 70. 

809 See Gaffron, Studien, 65, 70. 
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Wilsons second argument involved the presence of certain similarities 
in Gos. Phil. with ideas found in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers.*!? 
His identification of orthodox ideas in Gos. Phil. and the text's professed 
Christianity led Wilson to argue, on the basis of the belief that “the Gnos- 
tics remained fairly close to the ‘orthodox’ Church down to about 180,” 
and that “some at least of them were, or professed to be, Christians,” that 
Gos. Phil. probably originated in the second century.?!! According to this 
logic, a “Gnostic” document like Gos. Phil. would not have professed to 
be a Christian document, and would not have been so close to orthodox 
beliefs as Gos. Phil. seems to be, if it had been written significantly later 
than the second century. 

Wilsons third argument focussed on the state of the canon that 
emerges from Gos. Phil’s use of Scripture. His assessment was that “it 
is clear that for the author of Philip the greater part of our New Testa- 
ment was known and recognized as authoritative,’ which Wilson found 
to be “consistent with a date in the second century??? However, this is 
once again only an argument for the earliest possible date of the text. Evi- 
dence of the use of "the greater part of our New Testament" is of course 
common in later sources. 

Wilsons fourth argument was not really an argument, but simply an 
appeal to “the general atmosphere" of Gos. Phil. which Wilson found, still 
without arguing the case, to be "rather that ofthe second century than of 
the third;?'? offering the rather vague assertion that in Gos. Phil. “the 
Gnostic system has not yet been dissipated into fantasy as in some other 
later texts.”®!* 

Clearly these arguments are not very strong and can hardly be used 
to argue anything other than an earliest possible date, and as Wilson 
himself rightly noted, "there is of course nothing to prevent the use of 
second-century ideas by men of the third century or even Іаїег”%!° The 
possibility that the text may retain certain second-century ideas but have 
been composed later, has, however, not been the focus of much scholarly 


810 See Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 4. 

811 See Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 4. 

32 See Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 4-5. 

813 See Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 5. Wilson admits that “This last factor is admittedly 
rather more subjective, since it is a matter of the impression formed by the individual 
scholar on the basis of his knowledge of the period” (ibid.). 

84 Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 4. Why a more “fantastic” and more mythological 
document would have had to be dated later is not explained. 

815 Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, з. 
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attention.?'ó There has indeed been a marked tendency in scholarship 
to focus on establishing the earliest possible date of Gos. Phil? Once 
this earliest possible date has been established to the individual scholar's 
satisfaction, the preferred probable date of composition has generally 
ended up close to the earliest possible one. Few attempts have been made 
to establish whether the document could plausibly have originated as late 
as the fourth century, let alone how it may have functioned in a setting 
roughly contemporary with the fourth- or fifth-century manuscript it is 
a part оЁ 518 

A notable exception to this rule, however, is constituted by Wesley 
Isenberg’s unfortunately unpublished doctoral dissertation.*!? Based on 
what he considered to be the date of Codex II, namely the late fourth or 
early fifth century, Isenberg argued for a terminus ante quem for the Greek 
original of Gos. Phil. of around 350-375.9? He then proceeded to argue 


816 William Joseph Stroud's 1970 dissertation focussed specifically on the question of 
the dating of Gos. Phil. (Stroud, “Problem of Dating”). Stroud came to the conclusion 
that Gos. Phil. was written between the years 150 and 200, and even went so far as 
to claim that the evidence he adduced was "strong enough to make this statement 
without qualification" (ibid., 228). The arguments Stroud put forward in support of this 
conclusion were highly questionable, however, and the endeavour was also marred by an 
almost exclusive focus on establishing the earliest possible date. The most questionable 
aspect of Stroud's thesis, however, lay in his methodology. His stated method was to build 
on what he admitted to be the rather weak arguments for such a dating already made by 
a handful of scholars but encompassed by those enumerated by Wilson (cf. ibid., 2-14, 
esp. 13-14). The fact that Stroud reached the conclusion that Gos. Phil. was written in the 
second half ofthe second century is no wonder, seeing as this was what he set out to prove 
from the beginning. Stroud candidly admits at the beginning of his study that his purpose 
is ^to account for a second century date for the original composition of GP" (ibid., 14, and 
cf. also 3). Considering the fact that Stroud did not really consider other possibilities in 
his dissertation, it is clear that his whole endeavour was intrinsically circular. 

817 "It would appear that several mistaken assumptions have guided the scholarly 
reconstruction of the composition phase of the Nag Hammadi tractates,” states Frederik 
Wisse. “The first is the tendency to work on the basis of the earliest possible date of a text. 
In view ofthe date of the codices, however, and the translation phase some decades earlier, 
composition could have been as late as the early fourth century. Since the estimated date 
of composition often has far reaching implications, proper historical method (based on 
the simplicior potior rule) demands that one starts with the latest possible date and move 
to an earlier one only if there is sufficient internal or external evidence to warrant this" 
(Wisse, “After the Synopsis; 149). 

818 See chapter 1 for a discussion of the date of the manuscript. 

819 Tsenberg, “Coptic Gospel? 

820 See Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 348. Why Isenberg puts his latest possible date at 375 
when he argues that the manuscript may date from the early fifth century is not stated, 
but one suspects that it is in order to allow time for the supposed Greek original to be 
translated into Coptic. Why this process would have to take several decades, however, is 
not stated. 
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for a probable dating ofthe original quite close to this latest possible date. 
Isenberg argued on the basis of extensive parallels to patristic sources that 
Gos. Phil. is best understood in light of the developed catechumenate of 
the fourth century, and suggested 300-350 as the most probable time of 
origin.?! What is especially intriguing, however, is the fact that Isenberg 
also showed interesting correspondences that may indicate an even later 
date for the tractate. Isenberg pointed out that although we do not find 
any explicit creedal formulations in Gos. Phil., we do find “pieces of 
paragraphs which reflect the possible content of discussions of various 
articles of a creed??? In other words, there are indications that there is 
an important creedal intertext to many of Gos. Phil's discussions, and 
that doctrinal controversy might be an important context. “One has 
the distinct impression,” states Isenberg, “that Philip is concerned with 
credal content and may be reflecting the well-known doctrinal difficulties 
of the Eastern Church during the Fourth Century??? But what might 
such a creed underlying Gos. Phil. look like? Isenberg argued that the 
tractate seems to allude to a creed similar to the Constantinopolitan one 
of 381.824 His main argument was based on the sequence of terms in 
Gos. Phil. 53.23-35. These are the terms “God, "Father" “Son,” “Holy 
Spirit; “Life,” “Light,” "Resurrection; and “Church.” Gos. Phil. states that 
these terms are deceptive and likely to be misunderstood unless one 
is taught their correct meaning. Isenberg points out that these are all 
“credal” terms, and that the only early creed that contains them all is in 
fact the Constantinopolitan Creed of 381.9 Based on his assessment of 


821 See Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel," 349. Isenberg’s somewhat understated response to 
Gaffron’s dating of Gos. Phil. to the second century is also instructive: “it is possible to 
identify in GP many verbal and conceptual similarities to third and fourth century ortho- 
dox Christian sacramental catecheses, especially those of John Chrysostom, Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, and Cyril of Jerusalem. If these are appropriate parallels, then perhaps 
a date later than AD 200 ought to be considered for this document. A possible depen- 
dence in 114:29-115:1 on the Apocalypse of Paul, usually dated ca. AD 250, also suggests 
а later date" (Wesley МУ. Isenberg, review of Hans-Georg Gaffron, Studien zum koptischen 
Philippusevangelium unter besonderer Berucksichtigung der Sakramente, JBL 91:1 [1972]: 
126). With a few notable exceptions there has indeed been surprisingly little focus on 
non-heresiological patristic parallels to the themes and theology of Gos. Phil. apart from 
Isenberg’s dissertation (notable exceptions include Segelberg, “Sacramental System"; Eijk, 
"Gospel of Philip"; Tripp, “Sacramental System"). 

822 Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel; 289. 

823 Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 290. 

824 See Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel; 289-290, and the discussion below. 

825 See Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 289-290. Isenberg states that “although no complete 
creed rises to the surface in Philip, certain ‘credal’ words do, and these ... are all found 
only in the Constantinopolitan Creed of 381 ap” (ibid., 348). 
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a terminus ante quem of 375, however, Isenberg concluded that 381 “is 
too late a date to suggest that Philip was influenced by this creed? and 
suggested that it might instead indicate "knowledge of an earlier local 
form of this creed; ?? which might have been “a local declaratory creed 
which is no longer extant but which was an earlier relative of the Creed 
of 3817928 But is this date really out of bounds with regard to Gos. Phil.? 
We saw in chapter 1 that the terminus ante quem of the manuscript may 
indeed be well into the fifth century, and there is evidence that Greek texts 
were quickly translated into Coptic in this period, a fact that is relevant 
if Gos. Phil. is indeed a translation from Greek.9?? 

However, even though he argued convincingly for the probability of 
a fourth-century date in his doctoral dissertation, Isenberg for some 
reason only mentions the arguments for an earliest possible date of the 
tractate in his introduction to the critical edition, where he instead ends 
up suggesting a late third-century date for Gos. Phil. on the rather vague 
grounds that such a date “would suit the many parallels to Gnostic and 
Christian literature"??? This argument is somewhat odd in light of the 
fact that the many patristic parallels Isenberg showed in his dissertation 
were mainly from the fourth and fifth centuries.**! I believe, however, 
that Isenbergs suggestion of a possible fourth-century date has been 
undeservedly overlooked and that it still deserves a hearing. 

In this regard it may also be noted that a handful of scholars have in fact 
seen indications in certain other Nag Hammadi writings that they may 
have been composed, or at least revised, in the fourth century. In the trac- 
tate known as the Concept of Our Great Power (NHC VI,4), for example, 
we actually find a condemnation of the Anomoeans,?? one of the neo- 
Arian heresies, which places at least this particular text, and Codex VI 
which contains it, no earlier than the middle of the fourth century. And, 
as Mark Edwards has pointed out, "If it is accepted that some Nag Ham- 


826 Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel; 290. Isenberg specifies that “381 seems a date too late to 
have this creed be influential on the Greek Philip” (ibid., 348-349). 

827 Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel; 348-349. 

828 Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 290. See below for further discussion of the possibility of 
a credal intertext to Gos. Phil. 

829 See Orlandi, “Coptic Literature,” 74. 

830 Isenberg, “Introduction,” 134-135. 

831 Isenberg thus shifted, without explanation, his estimate from a probable date of 300- 
350 to one of 250-300. 

832 Great Pow. 40.5-9 (see Frederik Wisse and Francis E. Williams, “The Concept of 
Our Great Power: VL4:36,1-48,15; in Nag Hammadi Codices V,2-5 and VI with Papyrus 
Berolinensis 8502, 1 and 4 [ed. Douglas M. Parrott; NHS 11; Leiden: Brill, 1979], 304). 
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madi treatises were grounded in disputations of the fourth century, there 
is nothing to preclude the composition of other treatises in the light of 
a Church consensus of that time” Edwards himself has indeed argued 
in favour of a possible fourth-century date for the Treatise on the Res- 
urrection (NHC L4).5* Raoul Mortley has done likewise with regard to 
the Gospel of Truth (NHC L3). On the basis of an analysis of its treat- 
ment of the issue of “the name of the father,” Mortley concludes that Gos. 
Truth "seems to bespeak a sophistication in Trinitarian matters which 
is not characteristic of second century Christianity. The Gospel of Truth 
responds to a problem which has arisen, and belongs to a period in which 
the problem has been clearly identified?5 The period Mortley refers to 
is the period ofthe Arian debate around the middle of the fourth century. 
This does not necessarily mean that the text in its entirety derives from 
this period, but Mortley argues that there is a possibility that Gos. Truth 
“was first written in about 170, subjected to revision and development 
in later periods, and that the Nag Hammadi text constitutes a version 
which includes a response to the Arian debate, coming from the period 
320-360 AD% A similar case is constituted by the Teachings of Silvanus 
(NHC VIL4), which Roelof van den Broek has dated to the second to 
third decades of the fourth century on the basis of what he has identified 
as anti-Arian polemics in that text, and Alberto Camplani has argued 
such a case with regard to the Tripartite Tractate (NHC L5).5* Keeping 
in mind Mortley, Edwards, van den Broek, and Camplani's arguments 
for a fourth-century date for Gos. Truth, Treat. Res., Teach. Silv., and Tri. 
Trac. respectively? and Isenberg's suggestions with regard to Gos. Phil., 
it seems we may indeed look more closely into the possibility of a fourth- 
century date for the latter. 

Since it is well nigh impossible to date the hypothetical original version 
of Gos. Phil., what we may do instead is to evaluate the date of the latest 


833 Edwards, “The Epistle to Rheginus; 78. 

834 See Edwards, “The Epistle to Кһеріпиѕ” 

835 Raoul Mortley, ““The Name of the Father is the Sor (Gospel of Truth 38), with an 
afterword by Michel Tardieu, in Neoplatonism and Gnosticism (ed. Richard T. Wallis and 
Jay Bregman; Studies in Neoplatonism: Ancient and Modern 6; Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 1992), 249. 

836 Mortley, "The Name of the Father,” 249. 

837 See Broek, “The Theology" 

838 See Alberto Camplani, “Per la cronologia di testi valentiniani: il Trattato Tripartito 
е la crisi ariana; Cassiodorus 1 (1995): 171-195. 

839 See Mortley, “The Name of the Father"; Edwards, “The Epistle to Rheginus"; Broek, 
“The Theology”; Camplani, “Per la cronologia" 
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significant revision made to it in the course of its transmission to the 
version preserved in Nag Hammadi Codex II. This means that rather than 
peeling away layers of possible, or even probable, interpolations to get 
as close as possible to "the original" we may instead ask whether there 
are any aspects of the text, whether interpolations or not, which could 
hardly have been present at a date significantly earlier than the period of 
the manuscripts production. That is, we may look for datable evidence 
of fourth- or fifth-century revision or redaction and evaluate claims 
of a significantly earlier date of composition from that perspective.*° 
For, as Larry Hurtado has pointed out, “Соз. Phil. may well preserve 
some beliefs and practices that characterized Valentinian Christians, 
and perhaps other Christians as well, from various points diachronically 


down through the late fourth century" 9*! 


4.3. Polemics and Doctrinal Debate 


As we have noted at several points in the preceding analysis, Gos. Phil. 
contains several openly polemical passages in addition to a great deal of 
implicit polemic. But who are the tractates polemics directed against??? 
We have already discussed a handful of passages that refer to Jews / He- 
brews in a less than positive sense, but are these passages directed against 
actual Jews, or against other Christians? And what about the passages that 
speak about others who "are wrong" in professing this or that point of 
view? Are they directed against a specific opponent or opponents, or are 
they simply literary devices used rhetorically in order to get Gos. Phils 
doctrinal points across, without actually being directed against anyone 
in particular? 


4.3.1. Inner-Christian Polemics 


"Behind the arguments of the Gospel of Philip stands its polemic against 
the official Christianity of the masses; claims Kurt Rudolph, а 
sentiment that has been echoed by a significant number of schol- 


840 СЕ Wisse, "After the Synopsis; 149. 

841 Hurtado, Lord Jesus Christ, 538. 

842 As Isenberg somewhat anachronistically puts it, “the original author ... carries 
on a polemic against ‘some who say’ things he opposes ... but who are not present in 
his classroom to respond,’ and suggests that these people “are perhaps orthodox church 
leaders” (Isenberg, “Introduction,” 134). 

843 Rudolph, “Response,” 231. 
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ars.?^ In Gos. Phil’s discourse on the relationship between names, types, 
or images and the realities they refer to, Rudolph sees a polemic “directed 
against the official church and its understanding of Christian tradition,’ 
an "official church which uses wrong, false notions and names in order 
to confuse the believers.”** But is this really an apt description of the 
target(s) of Gos. Phil’s polemics? As we have seen in the discussion above, 
the tractate seems rather to be engaged in outlining the relationship 
between the ultimate realities and the names, types, and images that are 
needed to gain any kind of access to them in this world. That Gos. Phil. 
stresses the need for instruction in order to learn the proper meaning of 
Christianity’s key symbols is not in any way at odds with what we find 
in other Christian sources in the period when Gos. Phil. may have been 
produced, and especially if we compare it with sources from the fourth 
or fifth centuries. 

One of the key passages that have been used to argue that Gos. Phil. 
is a “Gnostic” text that has a polemical edge against Christianity is the 
one which proclaims that the correctly initiated Christian, i.e., the one 
who has received the name by means of the chrismation, has become a 
Christ. Commenting on this passage, Borchert asks “who could wish 
for more? But what true Christian would not be troubled by such a 
wish?"* Similarly, Pagels claims that “those who expected to ‘become 
Christ themselves were not likely to recognize the institutional structures 
of the church— its bishop, priest, creed, canon, or ritual—as bearing ulti- 
mate authority"??? But are these scholars right in understanding these 
passages in Gos. Phil. as having a polemical edge against "conventional 
Christians" and institutional structures? As I have shown above, the pas- 
sage in question is better understood as an argument for the importance 
of receiving the Holy Spirit in connection with baptism, and especially 
the effects of the chrismation, but without any specific polemical edge 


844 See, e.g., Borchert, “Gnostic Threat"; Franzmann, “A Complete History,’ 120-121. 

845 Rudolph, “Response,” 231. 

846 See Gos. Phil. 67.19-27. 

847 Borchert, “Gnostic Threat? 93. 

848 Pagels, The Gnostic Gospels, 134. Cf. also Pheme Perkins, who claims that “The 
sacramental catechesis in Gos. Phil. insists that its rites transform the initiate into Christ 
in contrast to those of conventional Christians which merely lend the name Christian 
at interest.” Pheme Perkins, “Identification with the Savior in Coptic Texts from Nag 
Hammadi,’ in The Jewish Roots of Christological Monotheism: Papers from the St. Andrews 
Conference on the Historical Origins of the Worship of Jesus (ed. Carey C. Newman, et al.; 
JSJSup 63; Leiden: Brill, 1999), 183. Cf. also ibid., 177, where she claims that “Gos. Phil. 
criticizes conventional baptismal practices? 
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against “conventional Christians.” I have also shown above how this pas- 
sage works within a rhetoric that in fact seems to argue in favour of a 
hierarchical community organisation. Moreover, what we know of rit- 
ual interpretation from the first Christian centuries does not support 
the identification of these views exclusively with “heretical” or "fringe" 
groups, since these are viewpoints that are attested in the writings of 
decidedly “orthodox” Church Fathers, overlooked by Borchert, Pagels 
and others. The notion that the initiated Christians in a sense became 
Christs is indeed widely attested in patristic sources.*” 

As Gaffron has noted, “es besteht kein Zweifel, daß Ph und seine 
Gemeinde sich als Christen verstanden haben, und zwar vóllig harm- 
los und ohne das Pathos anderer Gnostiker gegenüber den "Psychikern 
der Grofkirche?*?? Moreover, Gaffron observed that “die gelegentlichen 
Polemiken gegen Lehrmeinungen anderer christlicher oder gnostischer 
Gruppen lassen sich jedenfalls nicht auf die Formel bringen: hie Ortho- 
doxie—hie Háresie"*?! Granted, Gos. Phil. does engage in a polemic 
against those who falsely call themselves Christian, those who have 
merely borrowed the name, but in this it is no different from other patris- 
tic sources, and hence it does not necessarily imply any polemic specifi- 
cally directed against the “orthodox/ catholic / mainstream" Сһигсһ.8% It 
seems more likely that Gos. Phil. is simply engaged in a polemic against 
certain other interpretations of key Christian theologoumena, rituals, 
and symbols, but the identity of the Christian groups or individuals that 
are the targets of its polemics are difficult to decide. I will nevertheless 
point out some possibilities below, without in any way claiming this to 
bea comprehensive overview. 


849 For the identification of the initiated Christian as “Christ,” see, e.g., Tertullian, 
On Baptism 7 (see Finn, Italy, North Africa, and Egypt); Cyril of Jerusalem, Baptismal 
Catechesis 3 (see Finn, West and East Syria, 49-50); Kilian McDonnell and George 
T. Montague, Christian Initiation and Baptism in the Holy Spirit: Evidence from the First 
Eight Centuries (2nd rev. ed.; Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1994), 210. 

859 Gaffron, Studien, 65. 

5531 Gaffron, Studien, 65. 

852 As Wilson has noted, “It is a striking fact that some of the closest parallels to the 
Gnostic Gospel of Philip are to be found not in Gnostic texts but in Irenaeus, and not 
in his extracts from Gnostic documents but in his own Demonstration of the Christian 
faith" (Robert McL. Wilson, “Gnosis, Gnosticism and the New Testament,’ in Le Origini 
dello Gnosticismo: Colloquio di Messina 13-18 Aprile 1966: Testi e Discussioni [ed. Ugo 
Bianchi; SHR 12; Leiden: Brill, 1967], 525 n. 2). 
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4.3.1.1. Creed 

We noted earlier that there might very well be an important credal 
intertext to Gos. Phil., and the suggestion by Isenberg that this might 
be an earlier relative of the Constantinopolitan creed of 381. Let us now 
look closer at some of the indications that there may indeed be a credal 
intertext to Gos. Phil., focussing here first and foremost on Christology. 
It is outside of the scope of the present study to conduct any in-depth 
analysis of Gos. Phil's relationship to early Christian creeds, so I will limit 
myself to a few remarks on a couple of issues pertinent to the analyses 
conducted above. 

In the words of Gabriele Winkler, “Christological disputes resulted in 
considerable efforts to clarify Jesus’ relationship to his Father? Ques- 
tions included whether Christ was to be regarded as pre-existent, whether 
he was made or begotten, whether he received his sonship from his birth 
from the Virgin Mary or from baptism, and of the relationship between 
his human and divine elements. Some, for example, “stressed the begin- 
ning of Jesus’ Divine Sonship at the river Jordan: Jesus became the Christ 
and was proclaimed the Son of God only by virtue of the Spirit who 
descended on Jesus at his baptism,” while others "insisted on the pre- 
existence of the Logos and his miraculous birth by the Virgin Mary 
through the power of the Holy Spirit" ^^ These are of course, as we have 
seen, exactly the kind of issues that are discussed in Gos. Phil. 


4.3.1.1.1. "Begotten, Not Made" 

An especially conspicuous element in Gos. Phil. with regard to a possible 
credal intertext and a clue to the tractates polemical context is its empha- 
sis on the crucial differences between begetting and creating, and its focus 
on the christological point that Christ was not made, but begotten. This is 
indeed, as we have seen, a highly important aspect of Gos. Phil’s rhetoric 
since, by means of the blend THE CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST, it underlies 
most of Gos. Phil’s argument with regard to the efficacy of the Christian 
rites of initiation. The relationship between the Father and the Son and 
the subsequent father-son relations perpetuated through apostolic suc- 
cession, where each generation of Christians is begotten and reborn as 


853 Gabriele Winkler, “A Remarkable Shift in the 4th Century Creeds: An Analysis of 
the Armenian, Syriac, and Greek Evidence; in Studia Patristica 17: The 8th International 
Conference on Patristic Studies met in Oxford from 3 to 8 Sept. 1979 (ed. Elisabeth 
A. Livingstone; StPatr 17:3; Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1982), 1399. 

854 Winkler, “A Remarkable Shift? 1399. 
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Christs by one of Christ's successors, who are all begotten as sons and 
beget as fathers, are without doubt of fundamental importance to the 
sacramental theology of Gos. Phil., and as such among the tractates main 
themes throughout, connecting its Christology and anthropology with 
its mystagogy. 

"Begetting" and "creating" were key terms in the Arian controversy 
of the fourth century.?? In the early phases of the trinitarian debates of 
the fourth century the focus was not so much on the trinity per se, as 
it was on the relationship between the Father and the Son. One particu- 
larly important aspect of the controversy was the question of whether 
the Son could be described as created by the Father, and the famous 
statement that the Son was “begotten, not made" (уєуутудеутоа, ov rom- 
Уємта,/ ємтҳүхпоҷ NTayTamioq an) was introduced in the Nicene Creed 
especially to counter the "Arian" view which was anathematised at this 
council.56 The matter was not finally settled by the decisions at Nicea, 
however, but the debate raged on for the remainder of the century, with 
shifting fortunes for those involved, in a historical process of baffling 
complexity.**” It should be clear by now how this is relevant to Gos. Phil., 
for we have seen that the question of begetting versus creating is of cen- 
tral importance to this text. Indeed, the principle of “begotten, not made" 
is in fact applied to a range of issues not confined to the simple relation- 
ship between God, the Father, and Christ, the Son. While a figure like 
Athanasius, for example, focused on the relation between the first and the 
second person of the trinity (God the Father, and Christ the Logos) and 
argued against the Arians that Christ was not created, but begotten, and 
hence was not a creature, but an offspring, Gos. Phil. takes this one step 


855 Isenberg pointed out this in his doctoral dissertation (see Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel 
348). On Arianism and the Arian controversy, see, e.g., Richard P.C. Hanson, The Search 
for the Christian Doctrine of God: The Arian Controversy, 318-381 (Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 1988); Rowan Williams, Arius: Heresy and Tradition (rev. ed.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Eerdmans, 2002); Lewis Ayres, Nicaea and Its Legacy: An Approach to Fourth- 
Century Trinitarian Theology (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004); Grillmeier, From 
the Apostolic Age; J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines (5th revised ed.; London: A & C 
Black, 1977). 

856 See, e.g., Grillmeier, From the Apostolic Age, 267; Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, 237. 
For the Coptic text of the Nicene creed, see M. Eugène Revillout, Le concile de Nicée, 
daprés les textes coptes et les diverses collections canoniques (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1881). 

857 See, e.g., Hanson, The Search; R. Williams, Arius; Ayres, Nicaea and Its Legacy; 
Grillmeier, From the Apostolic Age; Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines. 
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further. While being in agreement with a position like that held by 
Athanasius with regard to the relationship between the Father and the 
Son, Gos. Phil. also applies this relationship to that between Christ and 
the Christians, and to an interpretation of the rites of initiation, arguing 
that a proper Christian initiation involves the begetting of new offspring, 
new Christians, by a Father. In order to become a proper Christian, which 
in this text involves an important element of deification, it is crucial that 
when one becomes “а Christ" one must be begotten, not made, by way 
of a line of apostolic succession by means of ritual initiation stretching 
all the way back to Christ's baptism in the Jordan—a baptism that is also 
interpreted in terms of a begetting. 

In addition, the passage Gos. Phil. 81.21-26, which discusses the dif- 
ference between begetting (xno) and creating (car) at length,?? seems 
not only quite clearly to be dependent on the delineation of these impor- 
tant terms in the Arian debate, but we indeed find a close parallel in an 
unidentified апіі-Агіап Coptic fragment in the Pierpont Morgan collec- 
боп. The preserved fragment begins as follows: 


ANON AE ANON ?€NCODNT гүш NETAYMMDME EBONA ?ITOOTN ?6NCONT 
мє P?MIINOYT€ лє TIXTCONTQ OYCONT aN NE пеҷҳпо EMXENTAYGXMO 
€I€NTAQCONT AN €Q)X6MNNCATICODNT лє AGXMO NAG) N?€ MENTAYCONTY 
моорп гухпоч MNNCODC 


But as for us, we are creatures and those who have come into being through 
us are creatures, but in God, the uncreated, his offspring is not a creature. 
If he begat, then he did not create, but if he begat after the creation, how 
was he created first and begotten afterwards?® (M706b) 


While this fragment does not draw the mystagogical and deificatory 
implications from the christological “begotten, not made"-principle as 
Gos. Phil. does, it does give us a discussion of the differences between 
creating and begetting in highly similar terms and, as becomes clear from 
the fragment as a whole, in a context where the anti-Arian nature of 
this particular discussion and the post-Nicene date of the text is not in 
doubt.*6! 


858 See the discussion above. 

859 This is Pierpont Morgan Library Coptic Manuscript M7o6b, published by Leo 
Depuydt in 1993 as entry No. 82, an unattributed Homiletic Fragment (Depuydt, Cat- 
alogue, 1:163). 

880 Homiletic Fragment (Depuydt, Catalogue, 1:163). 

861 The text also makes reference to questions central to the Nestorian debate of the 
fifth century. 
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By implication, then, since, while Origen, for example, did hold the 
Son to be begotten, the “theology of Origen’s day had not yet established 
the distinction between creation and generation that was to prove so 
crucial to the triadological debates of the following century,’ it does 
seem likely that this aspect of Gos. Phil. should not be dated earlier than 
the Arian debate of the fourth century. Moreover, since this distinction is 
of key importance in several of Gos. Phil's most central discussions, one 
might indeed go so far as to say that there is an anti- Arian strand running 
deep throughout Gos. Phil. 

With regard to the use of begetting-imagery in Gos. Phil. it is also 
worthy of note that it also describes "the children of the perfect man" 
(NaHpe ürrrexeioc рромє) as “these who do not die, but are always 
begotten” (naei ємаумоу алла сєҳпо ммооү оүоєа) NIM),°° a statement 
that looks very much like a reference to the doctrine of the eternal 
begetting of the Son, a doctrine that is found especially in Origen and 
in the Nicene Creed.**^ Gos. Phil. seems to apply this doctrine not only 
to Christ, but also, in accordance with the underlying THE CHRISTIAN IS 
A CHRIST blend, to each individual Christian, who as we have seen are 
identified as "sons/ children of the perfect man? 


4.3.1.1.2. The Virgin Birth 

We have seen that Gos. Phil. is adamant that the Virgin Mary did not 
conceive by the Holy Spirit. How does this stack up against the main 
early Christian creeds? Most early Western creeds mention Christ's birth 
from the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary, but there were different ways 
of putting it. Christ was either born "from the Holy Spirit and the Virgin 
Mary” or “from the Holy Spirit, from the Virgin Mary??9 Especially 
interesting with regard to Gos. Phil., however, is the reading, first attested 
by Jerome to have been used at Rimini in 359, which stated that Christ 


392 Alexander Golitzin, Et introibo ad altare dei: The Mystagogy of Dionysius Are- 
opagita, with Special Reference to Its Predecessors in the Eastern Christian Tradition 
(Analekta Vlatadon 59; Thessaloniki: Patriarchikon Idryma Paterikon Meleton, 1994), 
271. As L.G. Patterson notes, the distinctions in meaning between creating and begetting 
"begin to become crucial with Athanasius" (L.G. Patterson, Methodius of Olympus: Divine 
Sovereignty, Human Freedom, and Life in Christ [Washington, D.C.: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1997], 210 n. 14, and cf. 45). 

863 Gos. Phil. 58.20-22. Cf. also Gos. Phil. 64.10-12, where Christ's pre-existence is 
stressed. 

864 See, e.g., Grillmeier, From the Apostolic Age, 175-176, 230. 

355 The phrase used is mainly qui natus est de Spiritu sancto et Maria virgine, as in 
the Milanese creed we know from Augustine, or qui natus est de Spiritu sancto ex Maria 
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“was conceived by the Holy Spirit, born from the Virgin Магу: 999 This is 
exactly the kind of interpretation of Christs virgin birth that is explicitly 
rejected by Gos. Phil., and our tractate was by no means alone in rejecting 
an interpretation along these lines. Rufinus, in his Commentary on the 
Apostles’ Creed, stresses that Christ was “born by the Holy Spirit from 
the Virgin,” and is adamant, like Gos. Phil., that this did not in any way 
involve any defilement.*” The role of the Holy Spirit in this, according to 
Rufinus, appealing to Ezek 44.2, was to construct a temple for the Son in 
the womb of Магу.5® In the Eastern creeds, on the other hand, we do not 
find any close connection between the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary 
prior to the Constantinopolitan Creed of 381. The Nicene creed does not 
even mention the Virgin Mary, and the Council of Antioch, early in 325, 
simply stated that the “Son, the divine Logos,’ was “born in flesh from 
Mary the Mother of God and made incarnate?’ 

We may thus conclude that Gos. Phil. is not in line with the kind 
of addition made to the Apostles’ Creed in Rimini in 359, but it would 
not have contradicted the Eastern type of creed on this point, and its 
position may well have been compatible with Rufinus interpretation of 
the nativity. 


4.3.1.1.3. The Resurrection of the Flesh 

We have seen that the resurrection occupies a prominent position in Gos. 
Phil. and we saw in the analysis of Gos. Phil's views on the resurrection 
that, although it interprets it in a less than intuitive fashion, Gos. Phil. 
seems to take special pains to describe the resurrection in terms of the 
exact phrase “in this flesh" (e&reeica pz). But why does Gos. Phil. employ 
the language of arising “in this flesh” when what it is really advocating is 
a resurrection in the flesh of Christ? We saw that the fact that Gos. Phil. 
does not formulate its position that one must rise in the flesh of Christ 
more clearly would seem to suggest that the wording "in this flesh" was 
important in itself, which would again indicate that Gos. Phil. may be 
referring to an important authoritative intertext. Could there in fact bea 
credal formula underlying the use of this phrase in Gos. Phil.? 


virgine, as in the Milanese creed of Ambrose and in the creeds of Aquileia, Ravenna, and 
Turin (see Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, 173-174), and indeed in the Apostolic Tradition 
(see Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, 114). 

866 See Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, 376. 

867 See Rufinus, Symb., 9 in Kelly, Rufinus, 42. 

868 See Rufinus, Symb., 9 in Kelly, Rufinus, 42-43. 

869 See Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, 210. 
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Granted, as all commentators on Gos. Phil. have duly noted, the res- 
urrection was a hot topic in the doctrinal debates of the second century. 
What has been largely ignored, however, is the fact that the topic returned 
with a vengeance in the late fourth century, under the aegis of the Ori- 
genist controversy, and continued to be of great importance well into the 
fifth.?" The question ofthe resurrection ofthe flesh became an especially 
important point of contention in the Origenist controversy around the 
end of the fourth century and the beginning of the fifth. In a letter tar- 
geting his former friend Rufinus in 399, Jerome states that 


There are some who believe, they say, in the resurrection of the body. This 
confession, if only it be sincere, is free from objection. But as there are 
bodies celestial and bodies terrestrial ... they use the word ‘body’ instead 
of the word ‘flesh’ in order that an orthodox person hearing them say ‘body’ 
may take them to mean ‘flesh; while a heretic will understand that they 
mean зрігії 97 (Jerome, Ер. 84.5) 


Rufinus, for his part, replies that what rises in the resurrection “will be 
this very flesh in which we now live. We do not hold, as is slanderously 
reported by some men, that another flesh will rise instead of this; but 
this very flesh??? In relation to these views, then, it is interesting to note 
that Gos. Phil. actually affirms the resurrection "in this flesh" while in 
fact holding that what rises is really another flesh—exactly the kind of 
redefinition, then, that Rufinus is accused of and tries to defend himself 
against. 

J.N.D. Kelly suggests that the reason why many creeds refer to the 
resurrection of the flesh rather than to the resurrection of the dead, the 
form preferred by the New Testament, was in order to "counter anti- 
realist interpretations of the doctrine of the resurrection.”*” Although 


870 See, e.g., Clark, The Origenist Controversy. Dechow notes that among Egyptian 
monastics "the doctrine of resurrection still seems to have been in flux before Shenoute's 
time, despite Epiphanius polemic and the opposition from simpler Coptic monks to spec- 
ulative eschatologies" (Dechow, Dogma and Mysticism, 231-232). See also D.W. Young, 
“The Milieu of Nag Hammadi.” For examples of the fifth-century discussions of this 
topic in Coptic, see, e.g., Shenoute, I Am Amazed, 389-390, 401-404; Shenoute, There is 
Another Foolishness; Shenoute, God is Holy; Shenoute, Who Speaks Through the Prophets; 
Shenoute, A19. 

871 English translation from Joanne E. McWilliam Dewart, Death and Resurrection 
(Message ofthe Fathers ofthe Church 22; Wilmington, Delaware: Michael Glazier, 1986), 
145. 

57 Rufinus, Apology, 3-4; English translation from Dewart, Death and Resurrection, 
146. 

873 Kelly, Rufinus, 149 n. 258. 
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the Nicene creed does not treat the resurrection of the dead at all, a 
statement concerning the resurrection of the flesh is included in a num- 
ber of other fourth- and fifth-century creeds both Eastern and Western. 
According to Kelly, however, the addition of “this” before "flesh" “is pecu- 
liar to the Aquileian creed, used by Rufinus.?"* In his Commentary on the 
Apostles' Creed, Rufinus refers to this wording in order to argue in favour 
of the resurrection of the material body. “The word ‘this? Rufinus states, 
"refers to the actual flesh of the Christian who recites the creed? 97 Could 
it be that Gos. Phil. is actually referring to a credal formula with the same 
wording, 6 which was originally introduced to counter the interpreta- 
tion that it is not the material body that rises, in order to argue exactly 
the opposite? This seems to bea distinct possibility, for it would not seem 
to be necessary for Gos. Phil. to emphasise the need to rise in “this flesh” if 
such a wording was not authoritative in itself; and thus taken for granted, 
since the most intuitive interpretation of that phrase would run counter 
to the one actually given by Gos. Phil. If we accept this conclusion, Gos. 
Phil. may actually be trying to counter the intended effects of the intro- 
duction of the demonstrative “this” in the phrase “this flesh" by affirming 
that of course we must rise “in this flesh,” while at the same time reinter- 
preting the phrase to suit its own interpretation of the resurrection that 
does not, after all, involve the material flesh. The tractate might, in other 
words, be engaged in a polemic against others who, like Rufinus claims to 
be doing, use such a credal formula to argue in favour of the resurrection 
of the material flesh. 

A.H.C. van Eijk, however, argues that while Gos. Phil. expresses agree- 
ment with the formulas “oagxos dvaotacis and &vdotaots èv (тў) oag- 
хі? which he acknowledges “were accepted by the ‘orthodox’ church,’ 


874 See Kelly, Rufinus, 150 n. 268. 

875 Rufinus, Symb. 43, quoted from Kelly, Rufinus, 81. See also Symb. 45 (Kelly, Rufinus, 
83-84). Kelly notes that one of the Origenist errors Rufinus was accused of was the 
rejection of the resurrection of the flesh (see Kelly, Rufinus, 150 n. 268). This prompted 
Rufinus to state elsewhere that “I have made mention not only of the body, as to which 
cavils are raised, but of the flesh: and not only of the flesh, but I have added ‘this 
flesh? Further, I have spoken not only of ‘this flesh? but of ‘this natural flesh’? I have 
not even stopped here, but have asserted that not even the completeness of the several 
members will be lacking. I have only demanded that, in harmony with the Apostle’s 
words, it should rise incorruptible instead of corruptible, glorious instead of dishonoured, 
immortal instead of frail, spiritual instead of natural; and that we should think of the 
members of the spiritual body as being without taint of corruption or frailty” (Rufinus, 
Apol. Orig., 1.9, quoted from Kelly, Rufinus, 150-151 n. 268). 

876 See Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, 174. 
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the tractate also criticises these formulas.?" I think, however, that it is 
unnecessary to postulate any criticism of the formula itself on the part 
of Gos. Phil. Instead, it is probably more correct to say that the tractate 
takes pains to interpret the formula in a way that fits its overall theolog- 
ical system, while taking the formula itself for granted, even attacking 
those who would deny it. It is diverging interpretations of the formula, 
and especially attempts to use it to argue in favour of the resurrection 
of the material flesh (which was indeed its intention) that is сгійсіѕеа.87% 
One indeed gets the impression that Gos. Phil. is here in a sense sailing 
under false flag, giving the impression of affirming the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the flesh, and thus conforming to accepted dogma, while 
arguing what in reality amounts to the opposite. In the context ofthe late 
fourth and early fifth century, this may, however, be quite understandable 
in light of the increasing importance of being in line with the authorita- 
tive statements on key doctrinal issues. What we may be witnessing in 
Gos. Phil. may thus be an act of redefinition of the doctrinal statement 
concerning resurrection “їп this flesh" in order to make it suit its own 
quite distinct theological agenda. 

As for Gos. Phil’s interpretation of Scripture in its statements concern- 
ing the resurrection flesh, van Eijk noted in his 1971 article on the res- 
urrection in Gos. Phil. that the tractate "offers an interesting and original 
interpretation" of 1 Cor 15:50, “by linking the flesh and blood in 1 Cor 
15,50 with the flesh and blood of John 6,53-56.°” The reason why he 
found this interpretation to be original was “because this surprising link 
appears nowhere in the Christian (incl. gnostic) literature on the resur- 
rection up to the end of the third century.’**° Since van Eijk assumed that 
Gos. Phil. should be dated significantly earlier, he argued that because 
"the link between the Eucharist and the resurrection appears in no other 
Christian document before the third century, we may assume that the 


877 See Eijk, “Gospel of Philip,’ 95. 

878 Dwight Young has shown that Shenoute of Atripe was also engaged in polemics 
regarding the resurrection of the flesh in ways corresponding to Gos. Phil. Commenting 
on the similarities between a letter of Shenoute directed against “foolish notions” and 
“senseless ideas” concerning the resurrection, Young notes that Gos. Phil’s statement 
concerning the necessity of rising in this flesh “was just as timely in Shenoute’s day as 
it was when first written. The same argument was still taking place in communities along 
the Nile" (see D.W. Young, “The Milieu of Nag Hammadi,’ 130-131). This leads Young to 
conclude that “It may be the case that Shenoute was not aware of the existence of Philip, 
but we need not dismiss the possibility” (ibid., 131). 

879 Eijk, “Gospel of Philip, 96. 

880 Eijk, “Gospel of Philip, 96. 
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author of Ev.Phil. when putting John 6,53 and 1 Cor. 15,50 together, drew 
his awareness of the existence of such a link directly from the text of 
John 6793! It is worth noting, however, that if we redate the text to the 
fourth or fifth century, Gos. Phil. is not particularly original on this point 
at all. 


4.3.2. Anti-Judaism and Associative Anti-Judaism 


Isenberg has claimed that Gos. Phil. “does not engage in any rhetori- 
cal invective against the Jews.’®** But is this really the case? We have 
seen repeatedly in the discussions above that there indeed seems to be a 
noticeable polemic against Judaism throughout Gos. Phil. First and fore- 
most, the initiation procedure of the Christians is contrasted with that of 
the Jews. Borchert has rightly noted that in Gos. Phil’s statement that “he 
who has not received the Lord is a Hebrew still” (newragxinxoeic an о 
NNegeBpatoc єті),?99 “the term Hebrew is probably regarded as а deroga- 
tory title implying incompleteness or non-transformation.”*** According 
to this tractate the Jewish initiation rites are inferior to the Christian ones 
on a number of counts. Not only do the Jews not receive the Lord, but nei- 
ther do they receive the Holy Spirit in initiation. In Gos. Phil. the recep- 
tion of the Holy Spirit is closely connected to the chrismation interpreted 
in terms of a father’s begetting of sons, and regarded as something that 
bestows the quality of being a Christ. The Hebrews do not have a father, 
and consequently they do not receive the Holy Spirit, nor do they become 
Christs. And, as we have seen, due to this lack in their initiation rites Gos. 
Phil. implies that like earthenware vessels cannot be remade, the Jews will 
not be resurrected. 

What Gos. Phil. seems to be doing is to highlight some important 
aspects of Christian initiation and community organisation using Juda- 
ism rhetorically as the “other” by which it defines itself.°°° Procreation- 
and kinship-metaphors are in Gos. Phil. used to present Christianity 
as patrilineal against the matrilineality of Judaism, and also to contrast 


881 Eijk, “Gospel of Philip, 101. 

882 Isenberg, “Coptic Gospel,” 193 n. 1. 

883 Gos. Phil. 62.5-6. 

884 Borchert, “Literary Arrangement, 182. Although Borchert suggests that “it may 
have been used as a reference to ‘orthodox’ Christians, who did not receive the Lord in 
the manner which Philip advocates,” he concedes that the passage “could be interpreted 
without any Gnostic premises” (ibid., 182-183). 

885 СЕ Perkins, Gnosticism and the New Testament, 184. 
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the begetting and birth of potentially "fertile" Christians through rit- 
ual initiation, over against Judaism’s mere creation of “infertile” pros- 
elytes. Moreover, the Hebrews/Jews represent not only contemporary 
Jews, but also Judaism as the state prior to Christianity, both in a his- 
torical and in an individual sense, and Judaism is thus presented as hav- 
ing been superseded by Christianity. The differences between Jews and 
Christians are also discussed in an unfortunately badly damaged part of 
the manuscript: 

€BOÀ ?RRIOYA[S1. ....... LL. | NxpicTianoc АК[............ |» 2Yuovre 

aweeia[....... ] пгємос єтсотп ыпн[....... ] aya пәлнөвос Рррамє 

кү па)нрє мпроме YW пспєрма мпо)нрє MITPOMME пеєгємос NAAHOEINON 


CEPONOMAZE ммоҷ ?MIKOCHOC Naci NE MMA єтоүа)ооп MM2Y нотнаунрє 
мпмүмфом 


from the Jews [...] the Christians [...] these places аге called [...] the 
chosen race of [...] and the true man and the Son of Man and the seed 
of the Son of Man. This true race is renowned in the world. These are the 
places where the children of the bridal chamber*96 dwell. 

(Gos. Phil. 75.33-76.6) 


The "children of the bridal chamber" must here be understood as the 
Christians, and they seem to be contrasted with the Jewish people. Al- 
though the passage is riddled with lacunae, it seems probable that Gos. 
Phil. is here referring to the Christians as a “true гасе” (renoc NadHoeinon) 
in direct polemics against the Jews who claim to be “the chosen race” 
(пгемос єтсотп). 

We have also seen that Соз. Phil. connects the (old) Tree of Knowledge, 
which brought death, with the Jewish law, and that the tractate rejects 
the Jewish dietary restrictions. Interestingly, Gos. Phil. not only sets up 
a dichotomy of the old and new trees of knowledge, the one being the 
Jewish law and the other being identified with the cross and Christian- 
ity, however, but the same dichotomy is also presented in terms of wis- 
dom: 


K€OY2 пе EXAMMO YW KEOYA пе єхма» exa MODO TE TCOPIA 2a TOC єхмоө 
лє T€ TCOPlA мпмоү ETETAEl Te тсоф {мпмоү ereraei Te} ETCOOYN 
мпмоу тає ETOYMOYTE єрос ҳєткоүє нсоф1г. 


Echamoth is one thing and Echmoth is another. Echamoth is simply 
Wisdom, but Echmoth is the wisdom of death, which is the wisdom which 
knows death, this which is called the little Wisdom. 

(Gos. Phil. 60.10-15) 


886 СЕ Matt 9:15; Mark 2:19; Luke 5:34. 
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In light of how Gos. Phil. presents the old and the new knowledge, 
then, we see here how the wisdom of death is similarly contrasted with 
the true wisdom, the former thus being easily identified with Judaism, 
and the latter with Сбгізбіапігу. 397 This contrast between the old and new 
wisdom is also reflected elsewhere in the tractate, in slightly different 
terms. We are told twice that wisdom is “barren” (cripa),99? the second 
time in highly allusive terms: 


Tcopia єтоүмоүт[є epo]c xercripa тос Te TMaaly NNar]redoc 


The wisdom that is called the barren, she is the [mother of the an] gel[s] 
(Gos. Phil. 63.30-32) 


Scholars have come to different conclusions regarding the identity of 
these angels.** It is important, however, to note that the passage evokes 
Isa 54:1, especially as this passage is quoted and interpreted by Paul in 
Galatians. Paul quotes Isa 54:1 at Gal 4:27: 


QCH? гар хєєуфране TAGPHN ETEMECMICE WA) EBOA NTEAMKAK TETEMECT- 
1890 


NAAKE XENAGENGHPE NTETEMNTCeal єөёоүєтєтєүнтспрәї 
For it is written: Rejoice, barren one?! who does not bear; cry out and call 
out, you who do not give birth, for she who does not have a husband has 
many more children than she who has a husband. (Gal 4:27) 


887 This passage has most often been interpreted in terms of the “Valentinian” doctrine 
of the higher and lower Sophias (see, e.g., Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus 
[1959]; 3; Schenke, “Das Evangelium nach Philippus [1960]; 35; Schenke, “The Gospel 
of Philip” 186; Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 8), but as Thomassen has rightly 
noted, “Gos. Phil. merely comments on the Aramaic form of a commonly used term, just 
as it does elsewhere with several other items of theological vocabulary, and he also points 
out that the distinction made here "does not correspond very well with the way the two 
Sophias are described" in the heresiological sources (see Thomassen, “How Valentinian,” 
276; cf. also George W. MacRae, “The Jewish Background of the Gnostic Sophia Myth,” 
NovT 12:2 [1970]: 95). 

888 Gos. Phil. 59.31-32; 63.30-32. 

889 Schenke, struggling to make the passage conform to his notion of *Valentinianism;" 
comes to the conclusion that the angels must be the archons, on the basis of the following 
argument: “Denn, da ja dieser Satz irgendwie in die valentinianischen Grundkategorien 
hineinpassen muss, kónnen die Engel diese Kinder nicht sein. Von den Engeln des Soter, 
die die Bráutigame der Geistseelen und also natürlich auch selbst pneumatisch sind, ist sie 
nicht die Mutter, und die Engel, als diren Mutter sie gelten kann, nämlich der Demiurg 
und die übrigen Archonten, sind nicht pneumatisch. Gleichwohl kónnen hier mit den 
Engeln nur diese Archonten gemeint sein" (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 335). In 
the same vein, Wilson identifies these angels with "planetary powers" (see Wilson, The 
Gospel of Philip, 115). 

890 véyoantoar yao, Evqedvdnt, стеїоа ў об tixtovoa, бї,єом xai Dónoov, тү оби 
Mbdivovoa’ бт TOMA TÀ тёхуа тўс EONLOV iov i тўс &yxovons TOV àvõoa. 

891 aspun is the Coptic equivalent of oteiga. 
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Both of these intertexts resonate well with the passage in Gos. Phil., but 
especially the way Paul interprets the barren woman in Іза 54.9? In Isaiah 
it is Jerusalem who is the barren woman, and Isa 54.1 is a promise of the 
future restoration of the city.5?? In other words, there will come a time 
when the barren woman will have many more children than she who 
is now doing well, who probably represents Babylon.??* Paul, however, 
uses this verse in an allegorical interpretation of the story of Sarah and 
Hagar in Genesis. In Paul's interpretation the barren woman represents 
Sarah and the other woman Hagar. Moreover, in Paul's interpretation 
Hagar further represents the old covenant and Sarah the new.” Taking 
our cue from the interpretation of the old and new wisdom / knowledge 
elsewhere in Gos. Phil., where the old wisdom represents Judaism, and 
the new wisdom represents Christianity, and blending it with Pauls 
allegorical interpretation in Galatians of the two women in Isa 54:1 as 
the old and new covenant, Judaism and Christianity, the barren wisdom 
who bears the angels according to the passage in Gos. Phil. may plausibly 
be taken to represent Christianity. The identity of the angels may then 
logically be understood as a reference to the Christians. This makes sense 
in light of what we have seen above concerning both the Christians and 
Christ being like the angels, and the passage also becomes yet another 
example of Gos. Phil's anti-Jewish polemics, where the Christians, in full 
accordance with Pauls intertextual exegesis of Genesis in Gal 4 in light of 
Isa 54:1, have taken the place ofthe Jews as God's chosen people, the "true 
race" (renoc наХнеєтмом) as Gos. Phil. puts it. It is thus Christianity that is 
the new wisdom, which is giving birth to the angelic race of Christians, 
while Judaism by implication is obsolete as the old redundant wisdom 
and covenant, as Judaism paradoxically becomes identified with Hagar 
and Christianity with Ѕагаһ.86 


892 On Paul's interpretation of Isa 54, see, e.g., Martinus C. de Boer, "Paul's Quotation 
of Isaiah 54.1 in Galatians 4.27, NTS 50 (2004): 370-389; Joel Willitts, “Isa 54,1 in Gal 
4:24b-27: Reading Genesis in Light of Isaiah,” ZNW 96 (2005): 188-210; Richard B. Hays, 
“Who Has Believed Our Message?’ Paul's Reading of Isaiah,” SBLSP (1998): 205-225; 
Richard B. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1989), 118-121. 

893 See Boer, "Paul's Quotation,” 371. 

894 See Boer, “Paul’s Quotation,” 371. 

895 See Boer, "Paul's Quotation,” 375. 

996 СЕ the analysis of Paul's exegesis in Boer, "Paul's Quotation,’ 375-389. Boer argues 
that Paul is engaged in a polemic mainly directed against the Jewish Christians of the 
Jerusalem community of James. Gos. Phil., however, seems to use Paul's exegesis in a 
polemical delineation of Christianity and Judaism. 
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Elsewhere, Gos. Phil. also engages in a rhetoric in favour of the Chris- 
tian idea of the ultimate sacrifice of Christ on the cross, making pagan 
and Jewish sacrificial customs obsolete. Gos. Phil. points out that the 
practice of animal sacrifice belongs to the pre-Christian era, and gives 
a rather unique explanation: 

aYW NEYTAACOHPION єграї NNAYNAMIC ue[e]i[o]upion гар NE NETOYTEXO 
egpaï ua [v] чєүтєло мем ммооү eepai evoue NTAPOYTEAOOY дє вера àYMOY 
праме AYTEAOY EEPal MMINOYTE EQMOOYT YW чанг? 

And animals were offered up to the powers, for those who were offered up 
to were animals (themselves). They were offered up alive, but when they 


were offered up they died. Man was offered up to God dead, and he lived. 
(Gos. Phil. 5 4.36-55.5) 


Once again Gos. Phil’s mirror-logic is at work. The reason why people 
previously sacrificed animals was because they sacrificed to animals, and 
not to gods. The tractate also returns to this theme at a later stage in 
the text where it presents God as the opposite of the “animal” powers to 
whom people previously sacrificed. Contrary to these, states Gos. Phil., 
God does not eat animals: 

пмоүтє оү^мромє ne Aij тоүто ce[ago]or Wnpou[e] naq eareeH 

€MIIXTOYG)OXDT. мпраме NEYO)OXODT NENOHPION NEZNNOYTE гар AN NE NACI 

€TOYQ)OXDT Nay 


God is a man-eater. Therefore man is [sacrificed] to him. Before man was 
sacrificed, animals were sacrificed. For those to whom they sacrificed were 
not gods. (Gos. Phil. 62.35-63.4)9? 


God eats man, and that is why man was sacrificed to him. Man is here of 
course to be understood as “the perfect man,” Christ, and the sacrifice is 
the crucifixion. It should be noted that the use of the imagery of eating in 
this passage also effectively identifies the crucified Jesus with food, and, 
especially taken together with the rest of Gos. Phil’s discourse around 
food and eating, links this sacrifice firmly with the Eucharist. Understood 
within Gos. Phil’s logic of deification and succession, within the general 
framework of the THE CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST blend, when one eats 
the eucharistic sacrifice one is in a sense on the level of Christ, and by 
extension God, as a perfect man consuming the perfect. 


897 Cf also Gos. Phil. 71.35-72.4: nNoyTe т^амєєпро[мє . . . Ppo]ue raueien[u]ov[r]e 
Tacı Te ee гійпкосмос ewpo[u]e таміємоутє «үа ceoyoa)r ймоутаміо NEME 
єтрєнноүтє ovaoayr йрромє (“God makes [man ... men] make God. Thus in the world 
men make gods and they worship their creations. It would be appropriate for the gods to 
worship the men"). 
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In these passages, then, Gos. Phil. employs several by now familiar 
motifs. Interestingly, it also turns this anti-sacrificial polemic*?* into yet 
another argument for the soteriological effects of the Christian sacra- 
ments, using its strategy of subverting the meaning of the concepts of 
life and death. While the animals that were sacrificed were alive when 
they were sacrificed and ended up dead, Christ was in a sense dead, i.e., 
not yet alive, when he was crucified, since it was his "death" on the cross 
that actually led to life. Furthermore, the individual Christian is not fully 
alive until he has experienced "the power ofthe cross" through the chris- 
mation and the Eucharist—both of which are life-giving sacraments that 
are linked to the crucifixion and the resurrection. 

This reinterpretation of sacrifice, which basically rejects animal sac- 
rifice in favour of Christ's once-and-for-all sacrifice and its eucharistic 
re-enactment, can be said to have a polemical edge towards contempo- 
rary pagan practice while at the same time presenting itself as super- 
seding the old and now obsolete Jewish sacrificial practices. It should 
be noted, however, that the chronological opposition of before and after 
Christ is elsewhere in Gos. Phil. explicitly connected to the Hebrew- 
Christian dichotomy, a fact that would easily bestow an anti-Jewish 
flavour to its discourse concerning the old and the new mode of sacri- 
fice as well. 

So, Gos. Phil. is acutely aware of the fact that Christianity sprang out 
of Judaism and makes a point of presenting the latter as an earlier stage 
of history that has now been superseded by the former. That this should 
also mean that the apostles of Christ were in fact at one stage Hebrews is 
also acknowledged: 


нарід TE тпареємос €T€MIIEAYNAMIC XAPMEC єса)ооп NNOYNOG NNANOd) 
NN?6€BPA10C ETENAMIOCTOAOC NE хү [N]amocToAKoc 


“Mary is the virgin whom no power defiled.”®” It is a great oath of the 
Hebrews,” who are the apostles and [the] apostolic. 
(Gos. Phil. 55.27-30) 


Scholars have had trouble with this identification of the Hebrews, which 
is clearly a negative term in the rest of the tractate, with the apostles, 


898 This polemic is clearly based on Hebrews 9-10. 

899 For the phrase “the virgin whom no power defiled” (тпареєнос ereñneĘaynamic 
хармес), cf. also Hyp. Arch. 92.2-3, where a highly similar phrase is used of Norea, the 
daughter of Eve. 

900 Cf Luke 1:28, 42. 
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who are clearly presented positively elsewhere in the text.??! The usual 
understanding of the passage, along the lines of Isenbergs translation 
"She is a great anathema to the Hebrews, who are the apostles and [the] 
apostolic теп, ?°? has caused scholars trouble, since it, quite out of step 
with the rest of Gos. Phil., seems to give a negative evaluation of the 
apostles. Scholars have usually tried to account for this by appealing 
to the tractates supposedly composite nature and by regarding it as an 
interpolation.” The passage may correspond to the rest of the tractate, 
however, if we take it to refer to "the apostles” (м^постолос) and “the 
apostolic” (Гм| «постомкос) as the good Hebrews, that is, those Hebrews 
who were the first to become Christians. We have already seen that the 
criterion for no longer being a Hebrew is to “receive the Lord.” Being the 
first to "receive the Гога, the Virgin Mary thus becomes in effect the first 
Christian. However, what is meant by Gos. Phil's reference to Mary as 
OYNOG NNANOQ) NNeeBpatoc remains unclear. The main problem is how to 
understand the otherwise unattested term anog). At present there seems 
to be no better solution than to understand this as an unattested variant 
spelling of anag.” If we understand anag in its primary meaning of 
“oath,” we may perhaps regard the entire phrase “Mary is the virgin whom 
no power defiled" as an oath—understood as a powerful statement of 
doctrine by the apostles and the apostolic? I thus take ec- in ecayoon to 
refer not strictly to Mary, but to the entire phrase, or simply to the dogma 
of Mary as a virgin undefiled by the powers.”” 


901 This is in по small part due to the common translation of anoo as “anathema.” See 
note above for discussion. Siker claims that the use of the term “Hebrews” here refers to 
"non-gnostic Christians” (Siker, “Gnostic Views,’ 277). 

902 See Layton and Isenberg, "Gospel According to Philip, 151. 

903 See, e.g., Thomassen, “How Valentinian; 279. 

904 The likelihood of this is supported by the spellings хормвс and xoeuoy at 55:32 
and 33 instead of xagmec and xaeuoy respectively (although we do find the spelling 
xaeuec at 55:28). Giversen instead suggests reading NNaNog) not as йм-љмоа), but as N- 
Na-Nog), understanding nog as the plural qualitative of лаа, rather than reading anoo 
as an unattested variant of anaw, and translates "idet hun er herre over dem, der tilhører 
hebraeernes mængder, det vil sige apostlene og de apostoliske” (see Giversen, Filipsevan- 
geliet, 47 n. 7; Crum 22b). Kasser has suggested that anoo should be understood here 
as "crown" (See Rodolphe Kasser, Compléments au Dictionnaire Copte de Crum [Biblio- 
théque détudes coptes 7; Cairo: Publications de l'Institut francais d'archéologie orientale, 
1964], 2-3). 

905 Cf Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 215. Schenke' overall solution is somewhat 
different, however, translating: "Maria ist die Jungfrau, die keine Macht besudelt hat.— 
Für die Hebráer, das heißt (für) die Apostel und die Apostelanhánger, ist es in höchstem 
Maße verdammungswürdig" (Schenke, Das Philippus-Evangelium, 23, 215). 
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Finally, we may also recall that Gos. Phil. reinterprets circumcision, by 
understanding Abrahams circumcision as simply a call to “destroy the 
flesh,” and there may possibly be a critique of Jewish Sabbath practices 
underlying the badly damaged section Gos. Phil. 52.32-35. In summary it 
seems quite clear that Gos. Phil. devotes much space to discourses delin- 
eating Christianity from Judaism, both with regard to ritual practice, rit- 
ual efficacy, historical destiny, and soteriology. Now, the question is, to 
what degree are the anti-Jewish polemics of Gos. Phil. directed specifi- 
cally towards the Jews themselves? The fact that Gos. Phil. polemicises 
against Judaism and Jewish practices in a polemic that may have other 
Christians both as its primary intended audience and its main targets 
does not automatically make the tractates descriptions of Jews simply 
into descriptions of other Christians.’ Gos. Phil’s anti-Jewish polemics 
would for instance be easily understandable in a hypothetical general 
milieu in which there was a relatively strong Jewish presence, that is, in 
an environment where actual Jews and Judaism would be well known to 
the Christian audience. Perhaps one might even suggest the presence ofa 
certain competition between Judaism and Christianity underlying some 
of the rhetoric of Соз. Phil., and consequently a need to argue the case 
for the supersession of the former by the latter? There are many possible 
locations that would fit such a description, as there were strong Jewish 
communities all over the Roman empire and beyond, the greatest num- 
ber being in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, апа Коте. There was close con- 
tact between Christians and Jews well into the fifth century,” and thus 
throughout the period of Gos. Phil’s possible authorship, and we know 
that as late as thelate fourth century, many Christians even attended Jew- 
ish synagogues.?!? 


906 See Gos. Phil. 82.26-29. 

907 Contrary to Siker, “Gnostic Views.” 

908 See, e.g., Robert L. Wilken, Judaism and the Early Christian Mind: A Study of Cyril 
of Alexandria’s Exegesis and Theology (Yale Publications in Religion 15; New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1971), 9. 

909 See Wilken, Judaism, 36. 

910 See Robin Darling Young, “Judaism and Christianity, EEC: 635. It may also be noted 
that the Adversus Judaeos genre was popular in the fourth century and beyond, especially 
in the east where the jewish presence was strongest. As Young states it, church leaders 
in this period tried to “dissuade Christians from an apparently customary association 
with Jews, including participation in Jewish festivals, consultaion of rabbis, and reverence 
for Jewish scriptures” (ibid., 636). On this genre, see, e.g. A. Lukyn Williams, Adversus 
Judaeos: A Bird’s-Eye View of Christian Apologiae Until the Renaissance (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1935). 
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However, there are also strong indications that Gos. Phil’s anti-Jewish 
polemics are at least not exclusively directed against the Jews themselves. 
By reading Gos. Phil. in the context of the Arian crisis of the fourth cen- 
tury, we see that Arianism is easily called to mind by way of the per- 
vasive focus in Gos. Phil. on begetting versus creating, which is sub- 
sequently connected to Judaism by the tractate’s explicit contrasting of 
Christianity (i.e. its own brand of Christianity) with Judaism on this 
very issue. This does not mean, however, that Gos. Phil. refers only to 
other Christians and not to Jews or Judaism, as some scholars have sug- 
gested.?!! What it means is that the text's explicit references to Jews and 
Judaism may easily have been read as simultaneously associating con- 
temporary inner-Christian opponents with the practices and beliefs of 
the Jews, with all the negative implications entailed by such an identifi- 
cation. 

Association of Arians and other Christian heretics with Jews was in 
fact a common rhetorical strategy in patristic literature. Athanasius, for 
example, often attacked the Arians by way of anti-Jewish polemics.?? 
David Brakke shows how Athanasius had no problems lumping together 
“Jews, Arians, Melitians, and all other ‘heretics ” in the same box and 
thus often polemicises against these groups at the same time.?? A good 
example of this is when Athanasius in his 37th Festal Letter connects the 
Jews who mock Christ, asking him to come down from the Cross if he 
really is the Son of God, with the Arians and the Melitians, stating that 
"the Arians and their parasites the Melitians envied these evils, for they 
procured for themselves the ignorance of the Jews?! 

Brakke tries to contextualize Athanasius’ polemics even more specif- 
ically, suggesting that with the Jewish quarter being not far from the 
church where Arius was ministering, “Athanasius’ polemical associations 
of the Arians with the Jews may have had additional force within the 
topography of urban Alexandria??? Certainly, in such a historical con- 
text, we may safely assume that the possibility of associating the Arians 


91 See e.g. Siker, “Gnostic Views.” 

912 For instance, Athanasius argues that in making Christ a creature and denying his 
divinity, the Arians also deny the resurrection, leaving Christ dead. Thus, Athanasius 
argues, the Arians manage to do what the Jews had hoped to accomplish, thus making 
the two groups equivalent (see David Brakke, "Jewish Flesh and Christian Spirit in 
Athanasius of Alexandria,’ JECS 9:4 [2001]: 471). 

913 Brakke, “Jewish Flesh,’ 454. 

914 See Brakke, “Jewish Flesh,’ 477. 

915 Brakke, “Jewish Flesh,” 465. 
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with the Jews would spring easily to mind. However, the presence of 
actual Jews in the vicinity is of course not a necessary precondition for 
the rhetorical effectiveness of the Judaism / Arianism connection, for the 
association of ones opponents with Jews was common practice in Chris- 
tianity from a very early stage. Miriam Taylor calls it "associative anti- 
Judaism,” which she defines as “the adaptation of anti-Judaic symbols 
by the writers of the early church in attempts to discredit views within 
the church which they oppose?! She states further that “in associat- 
ing an opponent with Jewish faults or characteristics, the authors of the 
church symbolically associated a position with the typical traits known 
from salvation history as characteristic of that which was archetypically 
obsolete and typically wrong???” This is a practice that is evident in the 
writings of Athanasius, and other patristic authors, and it is also what 
we find in Gos. Phil., whose anti-Jewish polemics would certainly reflect 
badly on the ritual practices of those who did not share its own chris- 
tological and mystagogical views. Indeed, the way in which Gos. Phil. 
presents a dichotomy between proper Christian initiation where there 
takes place a begetting of new Christians (presented as Christs, even), 
and Jewish proselyte initiation, which is presented in terms of creating, 
rather than begetting, could very well be read as disparaging the efh- 
cacy of Arian ritual practice—in effect stating that their ritual initiation, 
like Jewish proselyte initiation, only amounts to creation, and is thus not 
proper Christian initiation. Indeed, such a polemical inference would 
suggest that any apostolic succession claimed by Arians and their sup- 
porters would be null and void. It would thus amount to a rather strong 
criticism of their ritual practice argued as a consequence of their Chris- 
tology. 


5. CONCLUDING DISCUSSION 


We have seen throughout this chapter that the parallelism between Christ 
and the initiated Christian is fundamental to the sacramental theology of 


916 Miriam S. Taylor, Anti-Judaism and Early Christian Identity: A Critique of the 
Scholarly Consensus (StPB 46; Leiden: Brill, 1995), 177. Taylors concept of "associa- 
tive anti-Judaism" is indebted to Efroymson’s notion of rhetorical anti-Judaism (see 
David P. Efroymson, “Tertullian’s Anti-Jewish Rhetoric: Guilt by Association,” USQR 
36:1 [1980]: 25-37). Efroymson discusses Tertullian's "rhetorical device of associating 
an opposing position, and his opponents themselves, with Judaism" (ibid., 29). 

917 "Taylor, Anti-Judaism, 181. 
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Gos. Phil. Its Christology is reflected in its anthropology and vice versa. 
So, to sum up, what may we say about the Christology, anthropology, and 
sacramental soteriology of Gos. Phil.? 


5.1. Christology and Anthropology 


First of all, we saw that Christ, or at least the Logos and the Holy 
Spirit, is pre-existent. Secondly, Gos. Phil. affirms the virgin birth of 
Jesus from Mary, but this is probably not to be understood as a birth 
of the complete Saviour, which seems to require a second, baptismal, 
birth in the river Jordan. The Logos, however, is seemingly born from 
Mary in a material body, a material body that derives from the Virgin 
and Joseph. At his subsequent baptism in the Jordan, the Logos is then 
united in a baptismal anointing with the Holy Spirit who is described 
as "the virgin who came down" (тпареємос NTagel апітні), at which 
point his true body comes into being. Christ thus seems to consist of 
the Logos, referred to as his flesh, and the Holy Spirit, referred to as 
his blood, within a material body. By all accounts the Logos-flesh of 
Jesus seems to take on the role of his true flesh and "glory" which is 
revealed at his transfiguration on the mountain. This Logos-flesh also 
seems in a way to be equivalent to his soul, or at least to be presented 
as a counterpart of Adams soul. This constitution lasts from the Jordan 
baptism until the crucifixion, where Christ's divinity is separated from 
his humanity, i.e., when the Logos-Holy Spirit pair is separated from the 
material body. This separation on the cross may also be interpreted as a 
resurrection, but is also crucially interpreted as a life-giving death, which 
is intimately connected to an interpretation of the Eucharist as both the 
food of immortality, the acquisition of the perfect man, a unification 
and mingling with the divine, and a perfect life-giving sacrifice that 
supersedes previous sacrificial cult.?!? 

In its basic outline, the Christology of Gos. Phil. thus corresponds to 
statements put in Jesus’ mouth in a text witnessed by a small parch- 
ment fragment from Upper Egypt and recently published by Charles 


918 This is in stark contrast to Wilson, who claims that the Christ of Gos. Phil. “comes not 
to save the world by giving his life but to restore things to their proper places and become 
the father of a redeemed progeny. Deliverance comes through knowledge, not through the 
sacrifice of Calvary” (Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 13-14). As in other Christian sources 
all of these aspects are of crucial importance in Gos. Phil., and there is rather less focus 
on “knowledge” as such than on the crucifixion. 
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Hedrick.’ In this fragment, referred to by Hedrick as a “revelation 
discourse,’ Jesus describes himself in the following terms: 


Ntaciel ёпекосмос ємоүғм ємо[ү] Tamntnoyre Newt  саматікос 
мпеспорХ ETAMNTPwDME NOYpike NBAA ANOK ne пауорїт йлогос йтәчєї 
ёвол гїїпєї@т {ауоойт мћп^еот LAOH йхромос мім тамєТноутє N?HT 
єсенп гє NACA їйгоүн. ппєспорҳ ёт^мйїїрамє ноурікє NBAA acanixe MOI 
ManTemoy[.A]ai талої єпєсрос 


I came to this world to save from [death]. My bodily divinity within did 
not separate from my humanity for a twinkling of an eye. I am the first 
Logos which came from the Father. I am with my Father before all time, 
my divinity within being hidden as my inside. It did not separate from my 
humanity for a twinkling of an eye. It was constant in me until the Jews 
lifted me up on the сгоѕѕ.?20 


Just as in Gos. Phil, the Logos is pre-existent. Just as in Gos. Phil., 
his divinity is hidden inside his humanity and only separates at the 
crucifixion, and just as in Gos. Phil., Jesus has “come to this world to save 
from [death]” (єї епеткосмос enoyem ємо[ү]). 

But it is not only the combination of Christ's divinity with his humanity 
that is important in Gos. Phil., but also the composition of the divinity 
itself, that is, the union of the Logos and the Holy Spirit. Interestingly, 
the Holy Spirit is, as we have seen, described both as Christ's mother and 
his partner,??! an idea that is paralleled by Gos. Phil’s description of the 
Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalene: 


мєоүмоомтє MOOWME мипховіс OYOEIG) NIM Màplà TEGMAdY YD TECCWNE 
AYO MALAAAHNH ТАЄ ETOYMOYTE EPOC XETEYKOINNOC Mapla Tap тє 
TEYCMNE гү тєчмаху TE әү TEYLWTPE TE 


There were three who walked with the Lord always: Mary, his mother, and 
her sister and Magdalene,” who is called his companion. For Mary was 
his sister and his mother and his partner.” (Gos. Phil. 59.6-11) 


919 Charles W. Hedrick, “A Revelation Discourse of Jesus,’ Journal of Coptic Studies 7 
(2005): 13-15. 

?2 "These are lines 5-15 in the fragment published by Hedrick (see Hedrick, “A Reve- 
lation Discourse,” 14). The translation is my own. 

921 The idea of the Holy Spirit as mother is also found in the Gospel of the Hebrews 
(the relevant passage is cited in Origen, Comm. Jo., 2.12; Hom. Jer., 15.4; Jerome, Comm. 
Micah, 7.6; Comm. Is., 40.9; Comm. Ezek., 16.13; see Vielhauer and Strecker, “Jewish- 
Christian Gospels” 177, and cf. Margaret Barker, The Great Angel: A Study of Israel's 
Second God [Louisville, Ky.: Westminster John Knox Press, 1992], 206), and is wide- 
spread in the Syrian tradition (see, e.g., Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 142- 
150; Brock, Holy Spirit, 16-28). 

922 Cf John 19:25; Matt 27:55-56; Mark 15:40-41. 

923 Either the text is here corrupt and we should emend the first reference to a sister 
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Antti Marjanen has argued that "the triple function of Mary shows that 
no historical person is meant. She is to be seen as a mythical figure who 
actually belongs to the transcendent realm but who manifests herself in 
the women accompanying the earthly Jesus?” A major problem with 
this conclusion, however, is that it ignores the fact that a similar blending 
of the Marys is also found in patristic sources.??? Ephrem the Syrian, for 
example, can state that: 


It is clear that Virginity is greater 
and nobler than “Holiness; 
for it was she who bore the Son 
and gave him milk from her breast; 
it was she who sat at his feet 
and did him service by washing; 
At the cross she was beside him, 
and in the resurrection she saw him.?” (HArm. 5, 70-73) 


In this way Ephrem blends the Virgin Mary with Mary Magdalene, Mary 
of Bethany and the sinful woman in Luke 7.?? There is thus no reason 
to assume that Gos. Phil. disregards the historicity of the Marys. Instead 
it seems more likely that the tractate is once again pointing out some 
of the deeper meanings inherent in the details of Jesus’ earthly life. In 
this case the deeper meaning seems to be that just as Jesus has Mary as 
mother, companion, and sister, so also he has the Holy Spirit as mother, 
companion, and sister. 

The anthropology and soteriology of Gos. Phil. seem to correspond 
closely to its Christology. Just as Jesus did not become the complete Christ 
until his reception of the Holy Spirit in his baptismal anointing, when his 
body truly came into being, so too the Christian only becomes a Christ 
upon receiving the Holy Spirit by means ofa baptismal chrismation. Then 


from тєссаме (“her sister”) to teqcwne (“his sister"), or Gos. Phil. holds Jesus’ sister 
Mary to also have been his mother’s sister. The latter is in fact a possibility that is attested 
in certain later patristic writers, who has Mary the sister of Jesus marry Joseph's brother, 
and her uncle, Clophas, and thus also become the sister of Jesus’ mother (see Richard 
Bauckham, “Salome the Sister of Jesus, Salome the Disciple of Jesus, and the Secret Gospel 
of Mark,” NovT 33:3 [1991]: 248 n. 16). 

?^ Marjanen, The Woman Jesus Loved, 161. 

925 See, e.g., Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 146-148, 329-335. 

926 Translation quoted from Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 330. 

927 Cf Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 330 n. 3. Such a blending of the Marys 
is not peculiar to Ephrem, but is also found in other Syrian sources (see Murray, Symbols 
of Church and Kingdom, 146). 
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he becomes “a perfect тап” —“а Christ"??? In this process the soul of the 
initiate, like the Logos of Christ, unites with the Holy Spirit that is given 
as a gift and receives "the name? And corresponding to the way in which 
Christs divinity, his true flesh and blood, is separated from the material 
body at the crucifixion, so too the material body of the Christian dies, 
while it is the Christlike resurrection body consisting of Logos-flesh and 
Holy Spirit-blood that rises. 


5.2. Transformation and Deification 


Crucially connected to the parallelism between Christ and the indi- 
vidual Christian is also the deificatory focus of Gos. Phil's sacramental 
soteriology. As Gos. Phil. describes the rituals of baptism, chrismation, 
and Eucharist, their primary effect is the transformation of the indi- 
vidual into a Christ and unity with him. Transformation into Christ is 
the goal, and the rituals of baptism, chrismation, and Eucharist are the 
means. 

Gos. Phil. summarises important aspects of both the goal and the 
means in its description of Christ's transfiguration before his disciples on 
the mountain. In what amounts to a prefiguration of the resurrection, 
he there shows himself in his glory to the disciples by making them 
great so that they will be able to see him as he truly is. There is an 
important logic of reciprocity at work here, where one becomes what 
one sees and sees what one has become, which is also mirrored in Gos. 
Phil’s eucharistic theology where one becomes what one eats and eats 
what one has become. Another expression of this is the description of 
the fact that one joins, unites, and has communion with what one has 
become, and likewise becomes what one joins, unites, or has communion 
with. Another aspect of the logic of reciprocity in Gos. Phil. is that of 
paradoxical inversion, most notably the bringing of life through death 
to counter the original establishment of death through life, and the 
reunification of the original separation that is itself achieved by means 
of a separation. 


928 Gabriele Winkler has noted that “even at the epiclesis of a number of Syrian 
anaphoras, the Holy Spirit manifests himself par excellence at Jesus' baptism, and at the 
same time the text of the epiclesis is silent about the role of the Holy Spirit at Jesus' 
incarnation!" (Winkler, "A Remarkable Shift 1398-1399). This corresponds to what we 
find in Gos. Phil. where the Holy Spirit does not play any role in relation to Jesus' birth 
from the Virgin Mary, but only comes into the picture at his baptism. 
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This logic of reciprocity is balanced by the equally important logic of 
procreation and kinship, and succession through descent. The transfor- 
mation of new converts into Christs / Christians is perpetuated through a 
system of apostolic succession through ritual procreation and the simul- 
taneous establishment of a kinship with Christ, God, and other ritually 
initiated Christians. It is the exposition, by means of a wide range of 
complex conceptual and metaphorical blends, of the function and sig- 
nificance of the Christian rites of baptism, chrismation, and Eucharist in 
this process of ritual generation and transformation that is the central 
focus of Gos. Phil. 

In sum it seems quite clear from the analysis in the present chapter 
of how Gos. Phil. presents its complicated sacramental soteriology, here 
outlined in terms as simple as possible, that Wilson's early assessment 
that Gos. Phil. "gives the impression of being the work of one who knows 
the language without having penetrated very deeply into the content of 
Christian thought??? cannot be sustained. 


929 Wilson, The Gospel of Philip, 12. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


CONCLUSION: 
THE EXEGESIS ON THE SOUL AND THE 
GOSPEL OF PHILIP COMPARED 


All that an interpretation may do 

is to render the pattern of meaning 
insightful. To the intense oscillation of 
sense and sensibility it cannot really do 
full justice and must necessarily remain 
poor and superficial in comparison 

to the text and its reading experience. 
That is why readers feel they have to 
return to the text itself and experience 
its richness over and over again.! 


1. THE PERSPECTIVE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


At an early stage of Nag Hammadi research Robert M. Grant drew a 
parallel to the study of the New Testament, stating that "just as we now 
suppose that Matthew, for example, had not only scissors and paste, 
but a mind of his own, so even a Gnostic evangelist had some idea of 
what he was trying to say; his work deserves to be treated as a whole 
before it is excavated for sources"? The aim and method of the present 
study has indeed been to treat the two selected Nag Hammadi texts as 
far as possible on their own terms as complete and coherent literary 
expressions. In studies of the Nag Hammadi texts, including Gos. Phil. 
and Exeg. Soul, the texts themselves and their own internal logic have 
often come to play second fiddle to the wealth of comparative material, 
mostly heresiological, that has been adduced to shed light upon them. 
In this study I have therefore chosen instead to focus on the internal 
logic of Gos. Phil. and Exeg. Soul, and have thus tried to analyse how they 


! Willie van Peer, “Hidden Meanings,’ in Contextualized Stylistics: In Honor of Peter 
Verdonk (ed. Tony Bex, et al.; DQR Studies in Literature 29; Amsterdam: Rodopi, 2000), 
47. 

? Grant, “Two Gnostic Gospels, 10-11. 
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make sense on their own terms, that is, in a reading that takes seriously 
the production of meaning that arises from the interplay with Scripture 
created by the quotations and allusions that pervade them. 

In line with this approach I have also chosen not to try to explain 
the various features of Gos. Phil. and Exeg. Soul on the basis of other 
Nag Hammadi texts, not wanting to explain one unknown quantity on 
the basis of another. What I will do, however, in this final chapter, is to 
compare Gos. Phil. and Exeg. Soul with each other. The analysis in the 
preceding chapters have implicitly brought to light both similarities and 
differences between these two texts, many of which were not apparent 
prior to this analysis. So, from the perspective of the preceding analysis, 
what are the similarities and differences between them? 


2. LITERARY STRUCTURE 


First of all, the obvious difference in literary structure must be men- 
tioned. While Exeg. Soul is a text which has a relatively clear narrative 
structure, starting with a mythological story that runs through most of 
the text, interspersed with long scriptural quotations, before ending in 
an extended paraenetical section, Gos. Phil. sports no narrative struc- 
ture, indeed no easily discernible literary structure at all. Moreover, while 
Exeg. Soul's interplay with Scripture is dominated on the surface by a sig- 
nificant number of extended Old Testament quotations, Gos. Phil. has 
only a limited number of short quotations. Both texts are soaked through 
with especially New Testament allusions, however. The tone of the two 
texts is also decidedly different. Exeg. Soul is most of all paraenetical, 
with по discernible polemics,’ while Gos. Phil., on the other hand, has 
a clear polemical edge against what seems to be several opposing groups 
and/or points of view. Moreover, contrary to Exeg. Soul's pervasive focus 
on repentance, there is no single discernible focus in Gos. Phil., but rather 
a selection of different threads of discourse that are woven unpredictably 
but suggestively together throughout the course of the text. 


3 СР Sevrin, L'Exégése de lame, 56; Kasser, “La gnose; 26. 
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3. CONCEPTUAL AND INTERTEXTUAL BLENDING 


We saw in chapters 3 and 4 that Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. are structured 
around different overarching conceptual blends. In Exeg. Soul THE SOUL 
IS A WOMAN underlies the whole mythological narrative and paraenetic 
discourse, while in Gos. Phil. THE CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST serves a similar 
function, being the vital principle that unites the various strands of 
this complex and multi-faceted text. A significant difference between 
these two conceptual blends, which also contributes to the significant 
difference in complexity between the two texts, is the fact that while 
THE SOUL IS A WOMAN is a single-scope blend, where the woMaN input 
structures the soUL input, THE CHRISTIAN IS A CHRIST is a double-scope 
blend where the two inputs mutually structure each other. In Exeg. Soul 
the concept and life of the soul is presented in terms of the ICM of 
WOMAN, but not vice versa. In Gos. Phil. one is led to understand the 
life and ritual practice of the Christian as structured by the knowledge 
of Christ, but also the other way around, its Christology is informed by 
knowledge of the Christian life and liturgy. 


4. BODILY BASED COGNITIVE MODELS 


We have seen that both Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. base much of their 
rhetoric on conceptual blends grounded in embodied experience. In both 
texts conceptual blends relating to sexuality and procreation are central 
features, as is related imagery of marriage, adultery and prostitution. In 
Exeg. Soul the soul is described as a woman who leaves her father’s house 
and a stable marriage for a life of prostitution and adultery, losing her 
virginity and attaining physically masculine properties in the process. 
The soul's way to salvation involves regaining her perfect femininity and 
virginity and re-marrying her perfect husband. In order to be eligible 
for the marriage with Christ the soul needs to be feminised, and once 
married to him, she must stay as his wife. The souls repentance and 
return to complete devotion to Christ is thus described as a process 
of feminisation, and is possibly to be understood, at least partly, as a 
metaphorical description of ritual initiation. Life without total devotion 
to Christ is, on the other hand, described in Exeg. Soul as prostitution 
and adultery. 

Exeg. Soul also plays on the soul’s metaphorical femininity to exploit 
the imagery of birth in several ways. Not only is the soul's conversion and 
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renewal described in terms of her being reborn, but the seed received 
by the soul in her communion with Christ also causes her to bear good 
children, in contrast to the imperfect offspring she bore as a result of her 
communion with the adulterers. The soul not only gives birth to good 
children, however, but also to herself, which may be understood in terms 
of the internal effort of the soul that is needed also after the reception of 
Christ, the bridegroom, and the spirit/seed, in order to attain salvation. 
And salvation, mirroring the primordial fall, is described in terms of an 
ascent back into Heaven. 

In Gos. Phil., by contrast, salvation does not come about by feminising 
the soul, quite the contrary. To be able to unite with Christ, which is 
also a major goal in Соз. Phil., one is instead required to become like 
Christ, who is described as the “perfect man" (rrrexoc рраме), and to 
become a Christ one must go through rituals first revealed / performed 
by Christ “їп a mystery" (eNNoyuycTupion). In a sense, then, we may say 
that while in Exeg. Soul the soul is turned into a perfect bride, in Gos. 
Phil. it becomes the perfect bridegroom. While in Exeg. Soul the soul is 
described as a bride marrying Christ the bridegroom, in Gos. Phil. the 
bridegroom appears to be the Logos and the bride the Holy Spirit. In 
addition, however, Gos. Phil. also uses the ICM of MARRIAGE to shed light 
on the union between the individual Christian and Christ, as respectively 
bride and bridegroom, in order to highlight the need to stay faithful to 
Christ as opposed to having one’s heart (eur) set on the world (пкосмос), 
metaphorically understood as an adulterer (noe). In this sense Gos. Phil. 
comes close to the kind of rhetoric employed in Exeg. Soul, presenting 
unfaithfulness to Christ in terms of adultery and prostitution. In Gos. 
Phil., however, this is not the major point it is in Exeg. Soul. 

For its part, Gos. Phil. focuses more on the contrast between begetting 
and creating, and on begetting in the context of kinship and succession, 
than on the specific event of birth, but does nevertheless also refer to 
the latter in a metaphorical description of ritual initiation. Moreover, 
as is the case with the soul who in Exeg. Soul bears bad children with 
the adulterers and good children with Christ, in Gos. Phil. as well ones 
offspring resemble their father. Children emerging from communion 
with Christ resemble Christ, while communion with others, or even 
mental focus on others, makes for children resembling them instead. In 
both texts, then, the need for total faithfulness to Christ is stressed, by 
means of metaphors of marriage, procreation, and adultery. 
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5. CHRISTOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


The connection between Christology and anthropology is, as we have 
seen, a major concern in Gos. Phil. But how does Gos. Phil's anthropology 
and Christology compare with those underlying Exeg. Soul? Now, the 
latter text does not really focus on Christology, making it difficult to 
compare the two texts in this regard, but some comments are nevertheless 
in order. 

The focus in Exeg. Soul is on the soul's life in the body, her repentance, 
conversion, and marriage with Christ. The anthropology presupposed by 
this text seems quite simple. There is a material body and a soul, but 
no mention of any spirit or nous as a part of the human constitution 
prior to initiation into Christianity. A “life-giving spirit” is given by Christ 
as a seed, however, being his crucial gift to the soul facilitating her 
salvation, and the tractate subsequently refers to praying to the Father 
with the "spirit which is within" (rmeyua ereinca neoyn).* The soul in 
Exeg. Soul is pre-existent, however, existing from the beginning in a male- 
female symbiotic relationship with her husband, identified with Adam 
in Genesis. When she leaves him, she falls into a material body. Her 
conversion involves becoming a perfect submissive virgin bride, thus 
enabling her to marry her true bridegroom, Christ, who is presented as 
the new Adam. Salvation then follows his gift of the spirit to the soul and 
is described in terms of birth, rebirth, renewal, resurrection, and ascent. 

As we have seen, Exeg. Soul is not overly concerned with christological 
matters, being content to describe Christ as a bridegroom and the new 
Adam, saving the female soul by marrying her and impregnating her with 
the lifegiving spirit. This is a long way from the complex Christology 
of Gos. Phil., which stresses the point that Christ, as he is manifested 
in the material world, is constituted by a union of the Logos and the 
Holy Spirit, within a material body. In Exeg. Soul on the other hand, 
there is no mention of a Logos, and the relationship between Christ and 
the Holy Spirit is rather vague. However, in both texts the reception 
of the spirit is crucial for salvation. Exeg. Soul describes it as a gift 
given by Christ, but does not specify when it is given, and describes its 
effects simply as life-giving and renewing. Gos. Phil., on the other hand, 
connects the gift of the spirit crucially with chrismation, as an important 
part of the baptismal ritual, and with the Eucharist, more specifically the 


^ Exeg. Soul 135.6-7. 
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contents of the eucharistic cup. Chrismation in Gos. Phil. also transforms 
the Christian into a Christ, making the human constitution Christlike, 
which seems to involve a Logos-like soul united with the Holy Spirit, and 
enabling the communion with Christ in the Eucharist. 

In neither of the texts is it easy to gain a clear picture of the role of the 
Holy Spirit. In Exeg. Soul it is associated with Old Testament prophecy,” 
but it also appears to be given to the soul by Christ, when itis described as 
"the seed” (necnepua) “that is the lifegiving spirit" (єтєппна ne errüeo). 
In Gos. Phil., on the other hand, it is a part of Christ, together with, 
and seemingly on the same level as, the Logos. In both texts the spirit 
is something that is given to the Christian initiate, and which does not 
appear to be part of the human constitution prior to ritual initiation. 


6. TRANSFORMATIONAL SOTERIOLOGY 


In both texts salvation entails a marriage with Christ. While in Exeg. Soul 
the requirement for this marriage involves repentance and conversion 
through baptism, which makes the soul into Christs complementary 
female half, Gos. Phil., on the contrary, requires one to become like Christ 
oneself in order to unite with him. In this sense the soteriologies of 
the two texts are quite different. In both texts conversion and initiation 
entail a transformation, but while the crucial transformation in Exeg. 
Soul entails a transformation of the soul from male into female, in Gos. 
Phil. it is a process of deification making the initiated Christian into a 
Christ. While in Exeg. Soul the stress is on the submission, difference, 
and hierarchical complementarity of the soul of the Christian and Christ, 
in Gos. Phil. there is on the contrary a stress upon the identification of 
the initiated Christian with Christ. There is thus an important aspect of 
deification in Gos. Phil. that does not seem to be present in Exeg. Soul. 
Here we may also note the crucial difference between the two texts in 
that the soul in Exeg. Soul is transformed from being improperly male- 
like into a proper female bride, while in Gos. Phil. the soul becoming 
Logos-like implies its maleness, since it is to be united with the female 
spirit. So, while in Exeg. Soul the soul is female and receives Christ as its 
bridegroom and the spirit as a life-giving seed, the soul (or a part of the 
soul) in Gos. Phil. is male and receives the female spirit as a bride. In both 


> See Exeg. Soul 129.6-8; 135.30-31. 
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texts the reestablishment ofthe primal unity of male and female, based on 
an exegesis of Gen 1:26-27 together with 2:21-23, is important, but while 
in Exeg. Soul this entails a reunification of the female soul, representing 
Eve, with Christ, representing Adam, in Gos. Phil. it is the male soul, 
representing Adam, that receives the female spirit representing Eve. In 
contrast to Gos. Phil., then, the Christian is in Exeg. Soul not identified 
with Adam or Christ, but in a sense with Eve (see Fig. 49). We might 
thus even say that while Christ in Gos. Phil. comes to save Adam, in 
Exeg. Soul he comes to save Eve. In both cases, the primordial unity of 
the prelapsarian Адат/дудоолос needs to be reestablished. 


7. RITUALS AND MysTAGOGY 


Baptism plays a major role in both Gos. Phil. and Exeg. Soul, but in 
different ways. As we saw in the analysis of Exeg. Soul in chapter 3, the 
references to rituals in this text may well be understood metaphorically, 
but, however this may be, baptism is connected with purification and 
conversion. By way of its cleansing and converting function, baptism is 
in Exeg. Soul presented as a necessary preparation for the communion 
with Christ, which may or may not be understood as a reference to the 
Eucharist. 

In Gos. Phil’s interpretation, however, as we saw in chapter 4, baptism 
is primarily given a life-giving, rather than a cathartic, function, and is 
connected with the donning of the “living man" (npowe eTone). Bap- 
tism in Gos. Phil. is not the important ritual it appears to be in Exeg. 
Soul, however, for the former lays great emphasis on the superiority of 
chrismation over baptism. While Gos. Phil. stresses at length the rela- 
tively higher importance of chrismation in relation to baptism, there is 
no direct evidence in Exeg. Soul of any chrismation at all. Although this 
does not necessarily mean that the initiation process that is presupposed 
by Exeg. Soul did not involve an anointing with chrism, one would expect 
such a rite to be at least mentioned if it were of equal significance to the 
one referred to in Gos. Phil. 

As for postbaptismal rites, a dressing in postbaptismal garments may 
be presupposed by both tractates, and it seems in both cases to be 
interpreted in a manner that is closely related to the tractates’ respective 
interpretations of baptism, being connected to conversion and cleansing 
in Exeg. Soul, and deification in Gos. Phil. Moreover, Gos. Phil. also 
refers to what seems to be a ritual kiss, but no such kiss is discernible 
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in Exeg. Soul. The Eucharist is definitely a ritual of major importance in 
Gos. Phil., and it is interpreted by means of several different conceptual 
blends, relating to food, sexuality, marriage, and procreation. In Exeg. 
Soul, the Eucharist is not explicitly mentioned, but seems nevertheless to 
be presupposed at important points in the text. 

Now, what about rituals that were not performed by the Christian 
“mainstream”? We have seen in the preceding chapters that there is no 
simple referent for the concept of the "bridal chamber" in Exeg. Soul 
and Gos. Phil. Simply put, Exeg. Soul's references to ua науєлєєт and 
uYuoonu, and Gos. Phil's to мүмфом, пастос, and котом, do not refer to 
the same target or focus concept throughout. The focus inputs in blends 
involving these terms may in some cases be ritual practice, and in other 
cases the body of the Christian, the body of Christ, or ritual space. It 
is only in Gos. Phil., however, that the body of Christ is a focus input, 
which in this case follows from the overarching blend THE CHRISTIAN IS 
A CHRIST. As for the potential focus inputs from ritual practice, it must be 
said that in neither text is it necessary to postulate any rituals other than 
baptism, chrismation, or Eucharist, as well as that of a ritual kiss in the 
case of Gos. Phil. In both texts, however, there is also the possibility that 
the actual ritual space wherein these rituals were performed may serve 
as a focus for these framing inputs. No single referent, then, neither as 
focus nor framing input, may be identified behind the abovementioned 
Greek and Coptic terms used in Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. that are usually 
translated as "bridal chamber? It should also be stressed that as these 
blends function in Gos. Phil. and Exeg. Soul, the framing inputs referred 
to by these terms seem primarily to be based upon associated scriptural 
intertexts rather than on an ICM or ICMs based simply on current social 
practice. 

Lastly, while in Exeg. Soul the rituals may conceivably be understood 
as framing inputs in metaphorical blends with other focus inputs, Gos. 
Phil. uses a whole host of framing inputs to shed light on the rituals of 
baptism, chrismation, and Eucharist, but at no point seems to refer to 
rituals as metaphors of something else. 


8. METAPHORS AND ONTOLOGY 
Both Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. describe Christian initiation in terms of 


rebirth, both of them employing the conceptual blend CHRISTIAN INITIA- 
TION IS BIRTH. At the same time, however, Gos. Phil. tells us that “there is a 
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rebirth (xno нкєсоп) and an image of rebirth (ewm Nxno йкєсоп)”ё The 
“image of rebirth,” seems, as we have seen in chapter 4, to refer first and 
foremost to the rituals of initiation. But the use of the concept of birth in 
this way as a metaphor for initiation is only the first stage. For when Gos. 
Phil. speaks of initiation not only as rebirth, but as an image of rebirth, 
it implies a change in the ontological status of the input spaces. Not only 
is initiation simply to be understood metaphorically in terms of birth, 
but the tractate goes one stage further and identifies this ritual rebirth as 
only an image of the true rebirth. The ritual acts understood in terms of 
physical birth, an understanding arising from a blended space, has in this 
way become an image of the true level of reality it may itself only be an 
imperfect representation of. In this way, the blend that makes it possible 
to understand the ritual acts in terms of the ICM of BIRTH is in Gos. Phil. 
in a sense reinterpreted by being ontologically turned on its head when 
the tractate presents the blend itself as the more concrete mental space 
that sheds light upon what amounts to an ontologically higher form of the 
original framing input, that of birth. Moreover, the blend is understood 
as a necessary means of attaining this higher reality, for *it is truly nec- 
essary to be reborn by means of the image,’ (aqe acHomc атроүхпооү 
Rkecon err&reikou)? as Gos. Phil. puts it. 


9. THE USE OF SCRIPTURE 


We have seen how both Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. in important ways 
operate in constant dialogue with Scripture, relying to a great extent 
upon links with various key biblical intertexts in interweaving webs of 
conceptual and intertextual mental spaces. Both Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. 
betray an awareness of an extensive range of Old and New Testament 
Scriptures, and while the former is an important reference in both, and 
especially in Exeg. Soul, it is in both cases their interpretation of the New 
Testament that ultimately determines their use of the Old. 

Of the Synoptic Gospels, Matthew and Luke are employed in both 
texts, but there is a notable lack of clear references to the Gospel of Mark. 
Both Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. also use the Gospel of John, but only in the 
latter text does this gospel permeate the entire discourse. In Gos. Phil., as 
we have seen, the Gospel of John seems in a way to be the main hypotext, 


6 Gos. Phil. 67.12-13. 
7 Gos. Phil. 67.13-14. 
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to borrow a term from Gérard Genette,’ for in a way we may read Gos. 
Phil. as an extended interpretation of the Gospel of John. As we have seen, 
even the title of the work may hint at this by pointing us to the apostle 
Philips dialogue with Jesus in John 14. 

As for Old Testament Scriptures, the first chapters of Genesis consti- 
tute a crucially important intertext to both Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. First 
and foremost the account of the creation of man at 1:26-27 and that of 
the creation of woman at 2:21-24 are central. In addition Gos. Phil. also 
refers to the second account of the creation of man at Gen 2:7 and also 
makes extensive use of the references to the Tree of Life and the Tree of 
Knowledge, and of the fall and punishment of Adam and Eve, passages 
that are not referenced in Exeg. Soul. On the other hand, the latter's use 
of Old Testament Scripture is more extensive. 

So, both texts display a wide knowledge and use of both Old and New 
Testament Scripture, and it probably does not hurt to state the rather 
obvious fact that although there are certain biblical texts we have not 
found references to in these texts, this cannot be used to argue that these 
were not known by those who produced or used Exeg. Soul or Gos. Phil.? 


10. ETHICS AND Way or LIFE 


The ethical implications of the two texts also appear to be somewhat 
different. In Exeg. Soul, the emphasis seems to be on the proclivities ofthe 
human soul, i.e., on the internal life of the Christian, stressing the need 
for total devotion to Christ. What such a devotion to Christ is supposed to 
entail in daily life is, however, left unstated, with the important exception 
of the strong emphasis on the necessity of constant prayer. Exeg. Soul's 
focus is in this sense relatively introverted. 

By contrast, Gos. Phil. does deal in several passages with the Christian's 
relations with the world and other people, and does not seem to advocate 
isolationism. Instead the benefits of being in the vicinity of the fully 
initiated Christians are highlighted, and the tractate appears to advocate 
interaction with, and a certain social responsibility towards, other people 


8 See Gérard Genette, Palimpsests: Literature in the Second Degree (trans. Channa 
Newman and Claude Doubinsky; Stages 8; Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1997). 

? Cf, e.g., Robert McL. Wilson, "The Gnostics and the Old Testament,’ in Proceedings 
of the International Colloquium on Gnosticism, Stockholm, August 20-25, 1973 (ed. Geo 
Widengren; Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1977), 165. 
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of lower spiritual levels, perhaps even non-Christians. Gos. Phil. even 
advocates some kind of universal salvation, and thus seems far removed 
from the rather more stark impression we get from Exeg. Soul. 

As for the tractates’ attitudes towards the material world, Gos. Phil. 
seems to evince the more positive view of the two, stressing the, albeit 
imperfect, reflection of the heavenly realities in the earthly, and seems to 
advocate indifference rather than hatred towards the material body. Exeg. 
Soul seems more one-sidedly negative in this sense, with its focus on the 
need for the soul to escape the world and the body. It is of course possible 
that this impression may simply be a result of Exeg. Soul's rhetorical 
focus on the internal life of the soul and its advocacy of repentance and 
devotion to Christ, rather than a direct reflection of an underlying ethical 
stance. In neither Exeg. Soul nor Gos. Phil. is the material body destined 
for salvation. In Exeg. Soul the material body is what the soul has fallen 
into and needs to escape from, while in Gos. Phil. it is the part of the 
human constitution that will not rise in the resurrection. In Exeg. Soul 
the soul is saved by her marriage with Christ, and may thus turn away 
from the body, while in Gos. Phil. one is saved by becoming Christ and 
wearing his body. 

Exeg. Soul, as we have seen, stresses the necessity of repentance, weep- 
ing, and prayer, but the prayer that is advocated might very well be of the 
silent variety, since it is the prayer of the soul, the inward prayer, that is 
explicitly emphasised in contrast to the outward prayer of the lips. Gos. 
Phil., while clearly presupposing the use of liturgical prayer, also shows 
a negative attitude towards “praying in the world,’ and, as we have seen, 
might be understood to be advocating a similar practice of inward prayer 
as seen in Exeg. Soul. With regard to non-liturgical prayer, then, Gos. Phil. 
and Exeg. Soul may well be in agreement. 


11. REFLECTIONS ON METHODOLOGY 


Commenting on the usefulness of applying theories developed within 
cognitive linguistics to biblical exegesis, Leo Noordman has recently 
pointed out that cognitive linguistics makes us sensitive to pervasive tex- 
tual phenomena related to mental models and processes, and provides 
us with theories to both describe and analyse ет.! He emphasises, 


10 See Noordman, “Some Reflections,” 334. 
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however, that his advocacy of cognitive linguistics "should not be inter- 
preted as implying that cognitive linguistics has developed ready made 
tools that can simply be applied in other disciplines, for instance, in exe- 
gesis?!! Acknowledging the truthfulness of Noordman’s comments, this 
study has been an attempt to adapt and combine some existing tools into 
something that would prove to be useful in a study of both conceptual 
and intertextual blending in texts like Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. I hope 
to have shown that to attain to the questions of conceptual and intertex- 
tual blending in the study of these Nag Hammadi tractates is not of mere 
peripheral importance, but indispensable if we want to provide analyses 
that do justice to the many-layered complexities of these intriguing texts, 
and I hope to have shown the usefulness of the outlined Cognitive Poet- 
ics methodology in performing this task. In other words, I hope to have 
demonstrated the usefulness of this theoretical framework in making us 
aware of the complexities of the texts while at the same time helping us 
understand how they make sense. 

In addition, cognitive poetics is helpful when it comes to the histor- 
ical contextualisation of the analysed texts. As we have seen, we can 
employ inputs from previously historically contextualized knowledge 
experimentally in our Cognitive Poetic analyses of an ancient text, like 
the ones from Nag Hammadi, in order to analytically map out its mean- 
ing potential within that particular historical context. Cognitive Poetics 
may here help us delineate rhetorical structures within a text, that may 
more clearly show us its possible polemical edges and thus help us tenta- 
tively place the text within an historico-cultural context. For instance, as 
we have seen, the cognitive poetic analysis of Gos. Phil. showing the per- 
vasive emphasis on begetting in opposition to creating, seems to indicate 
that we could fruitfully read this kind of polemic in light of the Arian 
crisis of the fourth century. Secondly, a Cognitive Poetic analysis may be 
used as a basis for a comparison with other sources with a more secure 
historical context. In such analyses we may conciously choose to refrain 
from reading certain cognitive models and historically contextualized 
information into the text from the beginning, in order to level the ground 
between the sources that are to be compared. 

How can Cognitive Poetics help us analyze the possible functions of 
texts within an historical context? In hypothesising possible functions of 
a text within specific historico-cultural contexts, a methodology based 


!! Noordman, “Some Reflections,” 334. 
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on Cognitive Poetics may in several ways help make us aware of dif- 
ferent interpretive possibilities. A Cognitive Poetic study of how Scrip- 
ture is interpretively recontextualized by way of intertextual allusions or 
quotations in a reading of a given text, may again serve as a prelude to 
the study of how this text may again have functioned within different 
hypothetical historical contexts. The hypothetical historical contexts we 
choose to apply in such experimental analyses should of course not be 
arbitrarily chosen, but rather be selected on the basis of clues within the 
texts, or from external information, like for instance the date and prove- 
nance of the material remains in which the texts have been preserved. 
Such clues trigger contextual inputs from our existing historical knowl- 
edge toghether with the cognitive models that seem most relevant to the 
text at hand. 

The groundwork is thus laid for a comprehensive comparative analysis 
that has been outside the scope ofthe present study. As for the evaluation 
of the results of such analyses, the only criterion I think is theoretically 
warranted is to what degree the resulting interpretations make sense 
to us and our peers. For when it comes to what it is that in the final 
analysis makes an interpretation sensible, I think Stanley Fish has argued 
convincingly that this has much less to do with the texts we are trying 
to interpret themselves, than with the socially constrained evaluation of 
such interpretations made by one interpretive community or another.'* 
For what yields the most coherent and persuasive overall interpretation 
of a text will always be relative to the existing conventions within the 
respective interpretive communities. 


12. THE PLACE or ЕХЕС. SOUL AND GOs. 
PHIL. IN THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


Nearly fifty years ago Robert M. Grant argued that “the new gospels 
from Nag-Hammadi deserve a welcome because they will help show 
what Christianity is not, and what our canonical gospels are not,’ and 
added that “They may conceivably help us to see what our gospels are, 
but the differences will remain more important than the similarities"? I 
hope, however, to have demonstrated in the present study that these texts 
should not be seen as evidence of what Christianity was not, but rather of 


12 See Fish, Is There a Text. 
13 Grant, “Two Gnostic Gospels,” 10. 
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what it was. Gos. Phil. and Exeg. Soul should be seen as parts ofthe fabric 
of early Christianity, and hence as sources for what early Christianity was 
like, rather than as contrasts to Christianity in its formative period. I also 
hope to have shown that in order to properly understand Gos. Phil. and 
Exeg. Soul, they need not and should not be approached from the per- 
spective of a predetermined category of “Gnosticism.” By eschewing this 
category, these early Christian texts suddenly appear less as aberrations 
of early Christianity than as parts of it," and we may more easily focus 
on the similarities between these texts and other early Christian sources, 
rather than on the differences. 

It seems that a reading of these texts thoroughly within the many- 
faceted fabric of early Christian discourse promises to yield insights 
into the fascinating corpus of writings constituted by the Nag Hammadi 
Codices, and on their place in the history of Christianity, that have 
hitherto eluded us. For, as Karen King has rightly pointed out, “if we 
only reproduce the discursive and interpretive position of the ‘orthodox’ 
winners, we will never understand adequately what was at stake in the 
early Christian controversies that shaped what has come to be one of the 
most influential religious traditions the world has yet known? 1? 

Moreover, in such an analysis we should not simply assume that 
these Nag Hammadi texts are straightforward translations into Coptic of 
significantly older Greek originals, but rather be open to the possibility 
that many of these texts should be regarded as “living literature"!ó that 
may also have undergone significant rewriting in their Coptic phase(s) of 
transmission, without this fact precluding their status as coherent literary 
statements. We should consequently be wary of assuming that what we 
find in these texts can be used as sources for the state of Christianity at a 
stage long before the production of our preserved Coptic manuscripts. 

The great manuscript discoveries of the 2oth century, not least the 
discovery of the Nag Hammadi Codices, forcefully brought home the 
fact that our puzzle of early Christianity had lacked a great number 
of pieces, and still does. As Rowan Greer observed already at the Yale 
conference on "Gnosticism" in 1978, the new pieces soon called into 
question “the lines along which the puzzle was previously being solved"? 


14 For, as Wisse has correctly pointed out, "few pagan or Christian religious writings 
of the first three centuries of our era are immune to being interpreted as showing the 
influence of Gnosticism or as including a polemic against it” (Wisse, "On Exegeting,' 68). 

15 King, Secret Revelation of John, x. 

16 See Bradshaw, “Liturgy and ‘Living Literature " and the discussion in chapter 1. 

17 Rowan A. Greer, “The Dog and the Mushrooms: Irenaeus’s View of the Valentinians 
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Greer rightly noted that it is "tempting to suppose that when new pieces 
of a puzzle are discovered they can simply be added to the ones already 
arranged?!? Despite Greer's perceptive comments to the effect that the 
new pieces do not actually fit into the old puzzle, the Nag Hammadi 
tractates have still been used mainly as pieces in a puzzle that was already 
being laid according to the heresiological writings of Irenaeus, Clement, 
Hippolytus, Tertullian, and Epiphanius. 

Keith Hopkins has strikingly illustrated “how hazardous conventional 
inductive procedures are, when scholars so carefully reconstruct church 
history only from surviving sources,” by pointing out that if fifty Chris- 
tian communities wrote on average two letters per year in the period 50 
to 150CE, this would add up to ten thousand letters, “of which barely fifty 
survive"? From this he drew the obvious conclusion that the sources 
from this period are appallingly unrepresentative.?? If we extrapolate 
from this calculation to the whole period up until the time ofthe produc- 
tion of the Nag Hammadi Codices, taking also the massive growth in the 
number of Christian communities into consideration, it becomes quite 
apparent that we still lack a large proportion of the pieces to this puzzle, 
and that it is far from clear where the diverse Nag Hammadi texts fit in 
among the thousands of lost documents of early Christianity. It is there- 
fore of utmost importance for the interpretation of the virtually context- 
less Nag Hammadi texts what categories, contexts, metanarratives, and 
intertexts we choose to invoke in an effort to make sense of them. 

It seems clear from the present study, however, that the puzzle pieces 
constituted by Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. do not readily fit in with previous 
attempts to assemble the puzzle on the basis of theories of “Gnosticism.” 
The critique of this particular scholarly category, that has been forcefully 
fronted by Michael Williams?! and Karen King,? seems at least on the 
basis of the present study to have been vindicated. On the basis of the 
present analysis there are reasons to believe that Exeg. Soul and especially 
Gos. Phil. have persistently and forcibly been used as pieces in puzzles 
where they most probably do not belong. I hope to have shown, however, 


Assessed,’ in The School of Valentinus (ed. Bentley Layton; vol. 1 of The Rediscovery of 
Gnosticism: Proceedings of the International Conference on Gnosticism at Yale, New Haven, 
Connecticut, March 28-31, 1978; SHR 41; Leiden: Brill, 1980), 146. 

18 Greer, “The Dog and the Mushrooms,” 146. 

19 Keith Hopkins, “Christian Number and Its Implications, JECS 6:2 (1998): 200. 

20 Hopkins, “Christian Number,” 200. 

21 See Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism”. 

22 See esp. King, What is Gnosticism, but see also King, Secret Revelation of John, viii-x. 
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that it may be possible to see Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. as reflecting quite 
different theological discussions and polemical contexts than those that 
are reflected in the works of the earliest heresiologists. 

What remains to be done, then, apart from a comparison with other 
related Nag Hammadi texts, which should ideally be based on detailed 
internal analyses of these other texts, is an extended comparative analysis 
of Gos. Phil. and Exeg. Soul with other Christian sources. Such a compara- 
tive analysis should start with the approximate period of the production 
of the Nag Hammadi Codices and work backwards from there, rather 
than the other way around. By analysing Gos. Phil. and Exeg. Soul also 
in light of sources from the approximate period of the creation and use 
of the codices themselves, we may gain a better foundation from which 
to answer questions concerning the possible identities of the late antique 
users of these texts, and also that of the manufacturers and users of the 
codex that contains them, regardless of what conclusions we may come 
to with respect to the authorship and date of the hypothetical originals.?? 

Early Egyptian monastic sources, from the fourth and fifth centuries, 
remain a promising avenue of comparative analysis that has not yet been 
fully exploited. While, as we have seen, neither Exeg. Soul nor Gos. Phil. 
seem to require an ascetic or monastic reading, both texts do seem to 
lend themselves rather easily to such readings, which would make them 
compatible with a monastic way of life, and a monastic milieu would 
appear to be a probable Sitz im Leben for both texts in their present form. 
Indeed, if we also take fully into consideration the possibility of more 
“orthodox” readings of texts like Gos. Phil. and Exeg. Soul than we have 
been accustomed to, and compare them systematically with sources from 
the fourth and fifth century, we may perhaps find that James Goehring 
might have been rather close to the mark when he stated that, for the 
monks of Egypt, “it was not impossible for one to support Athanasius 
and to read the Nag Hammadi texts.’*4 In any case, to study these texts 
“as part of a gnostic, rather than monastic, trajectory,” seems, as Michel 


Desjardins has put it, “peculiar at best”? 


23 See Emmel, “Religious Tradition,” 37. 

24 James E. Goehring, “New Frontiers in Pachomian Studies, in The Roots of Egyptian 
Christianity (ed. Birger A. Pearson and James E. Goehring; SAC; Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1986), 247. 

25 Desjardins, “Rethinking the Study of Gnosticism,’ 380. 
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Joining Communion Porneia = Communion = Partaking of food 
w/prostitute w/adulterers w/demons offered to idols 


Blended Space 


Fig. 7. Communion with Christ vs. Communion with the adulterers 


Generic Space 


Water 
Immersion 


Cleansing 


Washing 


Baptism 


Soul Garment 
Input 1: Sins Dirt Input 2: 
А Water Water : 
Baptism (of the soul) тена анон Washing (of garments) 
Cleansing Cleansing 
Ritual actions Washing actions 
incl. turning) 


Baptism/Washing 
of Soul/Garment in Water 
Cleanses it from Sins/Dirt. 
‘This involves the 
immersion and turning 
of the Soul/Garment, 


Blended Space: 
The Baptism of the Soul 
is the Washing of Garments 


Fig. 8. Baptism is Washing 
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Input 1 Input 2 Input 3 


^ 


The Soul is 


a garment 
w/womb 


Blended Space 
Fig. 9. The Soul is a Garment and a Woman 


Generic Space 


Water 
Immersion 
Cleansing 


Е Washing 


Garment 


Sins Dirt 
Water Water 
Immersion Immersion 
Cleansing Cleansing 


Ritual actions Washing actions 


(incl. turning) 


Baptism/Washing 
of Soul/Garment in Water 
Cleanses it from Sins/Dirt. 

This involves the 
immersion and turning 
of the Soul/Garment/Womb. 


Blended Space: 
The Baptism of the Soul 
is the Washing of Garments 


Fig. 10. Baptism is Washing 
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Generic Space 


Male 
Female 
Relational actions 

Power-relations 
Asymmetrical complementarity 


Marriage 


Christian Life 


Christ Husband 
Input 1: Soul Wife Input 2: 
Power-relations Power-relations А E з 
Christian life Initiation Wedding Marriage (with Christ) 
Spirit Seed 
Eucharist Sexual intercourse 
Spiritual life Procreation 
The Christian soul is married to Christ. 
‘The soul is the subordinate part of a 
complementary asymmetrical power-relationship. 
Initiation is a wedding. 
Christian ritual and spiritual life is 
sexual intercourse and procreation. 
Blended Space: 
Christian life is a Marriage with Christ 
Fig. 11. Christian Life is a Marriage with Christ 
Generic Space 
Ritual actions 
m officiant(s) Male 
ommunion 
Leads to new life Female 
Rituals 
Communion 
Christian Initiation Wedding 
Rites of initiation Y Wedding rites 
Input 1: Son Bride Input 2: 
M. Christ Bridegroom ddi 
Christian Leads to ritual communion Leads to sexual communion | Wedding 
Initiation Leads to Christian life Leads to married life 


Soul=Bride 
Christ-Bridegroom 
The Christian soul marries Christ 
in Christian rites of initiation. 
Leads to Christian life, which constitutes 
a life in marriage with Christ. 


Blended Space: 
Christian Initiation is a Wedding 


Fig. 12. Christian Initiation is a Wedding 
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Preparation 
marriage 


Matt 25:10 
The bridegroom 
came and those who 
were prepared went 

in with him to the 
place of marriage 


Exeg. Soul 132.23-26 
The bridegroom 


came down to her 
into the place of 
marriage, which was 


prepared 


Matt 22:8 
The place of marriage 
is prepared 


The bridegroom came 
down to the place of 
marriage. 

The place of marriage and 
the bride/bridal chamber 
is prepared. 

The bride enters with the 
bridegroom. 


Fig. 13. The Place of Marriage 


Renewal 
Ascent 
Enthronement 


Birth 
Salvation 


/ Psalm 102:5 LXX 


Matt 19:28 


Exeg. Soul Tit 3:5 


you who have followed || Your youth shall be she will be saved he saved us n Himas T 
Mein the rebirth | | .\ renewed like an eagle through the rebirth through the washing SIE WIDE SAVE 
(+throne) (+crown) of the rebirth through childbirth 


Blend 
The soul will be saved 
through baptismal rebirth, 
and by giving birth again 

to good children and herself. 
This constitutes renewal and, 
ascent to the Father 
in Heaven 


Fig. 14. Salvation Through Rebirth 


FIGURES 


metaphor ——» 
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metonymy | 
SOURCE TARGET 
Womb ЕС 
Woman >| Soul 
| 
Person Person 


Fig. 15. Metonymical and Metaphorical Relations (1) 


Full human being 
Consisting of body and soul 
Ritual subject 


"Self" 

Intellect 

Within the body 
Superior to the body 
Inferior to the spirit 


CHRISTIAN 
PERSON 


THE SOUL FOR THE PERSON 
Metonymic relation 


Metaphorical relation 


«Е 


THE SOUL IS А WOMAN 


Female anatomy 
Daughter 

Sister 

Prostitute 

Bride 

Wife 

Mother 
Subordinate to man 
+ other social norms 


Fig. 16. Metonymical and Metaphorical Relations (2) 
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Renewal 
Ascent 


Birth 


Salvation 
Enthronement 


Psalm 102:5 LXX 


Tit 3:5 
Matt 19:28 А 
22652228. 1 Tim 2:15 
your youth shall be you who have followed me | —| he saved us h I abe e d 
renewed like an eagle in the rebirth through the washing с 
(+crown) (4throne) of the rebirth through childbirth 


Exeg. Soul 
she will be saved 


through the rebirth 


Fig. 17. Salvation Through Rebirth 


Generic Space 


Input 1: 


Input 2: 
The Christian 


Christ 


Blended Space: The Christian=Christ 
Fig. 18. The Christian is a Christ 
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Generic Space 


Input 1: x, Input 2: 
John 1:14a i John 6:53-54 


”Unless you eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink his blood, 
you have no life in you; 
he who eats my flesh 
and drinks my blood 
has eternal life" 


"The Logos 
became flesh” 


He who does not eat. 
my flesh and drink my 
blood has not life in 
him.' What is it? His 
flesh is the Logos, and 
his blood is the the 
Holy Spirit" 


Blended Space: 
Gos. Phil. 57.4-7 


Fig. 19. John 1:14a + 6:53-54 


Generic 
Logos 
Flesh 


Life 


ohn 6:48-58 


Jesus is bread of life from heaven. 
He who eats bread of life will live forever. 
Bread of life is Jesus’ flesh. 

He who does not consume the flesh and blood 
of the Son of Man has not life in him. 

He who consumes the flesh and blood of Jesus 
has eternal life and will be raised up. 
Jesus’ flesh is food. 

Jesus’ blood is drink, 

He who consumes Jesus’ flesh and blood 
will remain in Jesus and vice versa. 

He who eats Jesus’ flesh and blood will live. 


ohn 4 
The Logos was in the Beginning. 
AII things made through Logos. 
In Logos was Life. 
Life was Light of Men. 
All who received him and believed in his name 
he gave power to become children of God. 
The Logos became flesh. 


Gos. Phil. 57.4-7 
He who does not eat the flesh of Jesus 
and drink his blood has not life in him. 
His flesh is the Logos. 
His blood is the Holy Spirit. 


` Blend 


Jesus’ flesh = the Logos of John 1 
Jesus = the Son of Man 


Logos connected to Life and Light 
=>In Jesus’ flesh/Logos is Life/Light 


Fig. 20. John 1:1-14 + John 6:48-58 
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Адат 

-The virgin earth 
-The Spirit 

Spirit 


--рагілег of... 
Soul/Life 


Input 1: 
Gos. Phil. 51.29-32 


FIGURES 


Two virgin mothers 
Constitution of two partners, 


^^| one of which is mother. 


Christ 
Two virgin mothers: 


Two virgin mothers: 


\ / -Virgin Mary 


-The Holy Spirit 


Christ's constitution: 


Adam's constitution: 


Holy Spirit 


(also Christ's mother) 


(also Adam's mother) 


...partner of... 


Logos 


Christ is the new Adam 


Fig. 21. Adam and Christ 


Generic Space 


Fo Input 2: 
SS Gos. Phil. 58.22-25 


Proselyte 


Creation/proselyte 
initiation frame 


Kinship/begetting frame 


Hebrew/Father 
Frame Clash 


Proselyte/Son 


Blended Space 


Fig. 22. Hebrew-Proselyte vs. Father-Son 
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Generic Space 


Anointer 


Anointed 


Christ 


| 
Apostles 


Anointing is begetting 
The anointer is father 
The anointed is son 
Christ is father and son 


Both “we” and the apostles are Christs 


Fig. 23. Anointer-Anointed Relationships (1) 


Generic Space 


Anointer 


Anointed 


Begetter 


Begotten 


Anointing is begetting 


Initiation is begetting 
‘The begetter is father 
The begotten is son 
Christ is begotten 
Christ is father and son 


Both "we" and the apostles are Christs 


Blended Space 


Fig. 24. Anointer-Anointed Relationships (2) 
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Generic Space 


Giver/Predecessor 


Recipient/Successor 


Begetter 


Input 1 | Input 2 


Begotten 


Initiator-Begetter 


Initiated=Begotten 


=>lInitiation is begetting. 


Blended Space 


=>Kinship relations. 


=>Descent/lineage/succession 


=>Inheritance 


Fig. 25. Christian Initiation is Begetting 


Giver/Predecessoi 


Receiver/Successoy 


Anointer 


Anointed 


Веренеї ` 


(_ Initiator 


Initiated 


Begotten 


Christ 


Fig. 26. Anointer-Anointed Relationships (3) 


Christ 
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Water 
Anointing 
Holy Spirit 
Joining 
Begetting 
Birth 


Christian 


Takes place in water 


Takes place in water 


Anointed with Holy Spirit 
Reception of the Name 


Anointed with Holy Spirit 
Reception of the Name 


Holy Spirit joins with Logos 


Holy Spirit joins with (soul) 


А begetting takes place 
Christ's body comes into being 
This is a rebirth. 


A begetting takes place 
\ a body comes into being 


This is a rebirth. 


The baptism of the 
Christian mirrors that of 
Christ 


Fig. 27. The Baptism of Christ and the Baptism of the Christians 


Gal 3:13 
Christ redeems from the 
curse of the Law by 
hanging on 
tree (i.e. the cross) 
(and thus himself being 
cursed) 


The (new) tree of knowledge = the Cross 


Generic 
The Law 


Generic 
Knowledge 


Gos. Phil. 74.3-12 
Tree of knowledge = the Law 
Brought Adam (and others) death. 
Tree of knowledge makes alive. 


Phil 3:8-9 
The knowledge of Christ 
contrary to the Law. 


Blend 
The (old) tree of knowledge = the Law 
brought death. 


brings knowledge of Christ, 
abolishes the law/death, 
brings life. 
Christ's death brings life, 
makes old knowledge obsolete by 
bringing true knowledge. 


Fig. 28. The Tree of Knowledge and the Law 
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Generic 
Knowledge of 
right and wrong. 


Generic 
Wood/tree 


Eating. Death 


The Cross 
Caused Jesus' death, 
(=caused life). 


Distinguishes right from wrong Tree of Knowledge 


What to eat and what not to eat Eating from it brings 
knowledge of good and evil. 
Brings death. 


Blend 
Old tree of kowledge-Law 

New tree of knowledge-Cross. 

Eating from the old tree of knowledge 
=Following the Law (i.e. Judaism) brought death. 
Eating from the new tree of knowledge 
=eating Christ=the Eucharist gives life. 
Eating from the new tree of knowledge 
=gaining knowledge of Christ, gives life. 


Fig. 29. The Tree of Knowledge 


(Old) Tree of 
Knowledge 


(New) Tree of 
Knowledge 


Tree of knowledge 
| 


Еги 


| 


Dietary restrictions 


Cross=(new) Tree o: 
Knowledge. 


Cross makes (old) Tree of 
knowledge-the Law obsolete 


=>No dietary restrictions 


Cross reverses effects of (old) 
Tree of Knowledge 


=>Brings life instead of death 


Fig. 30. The Two Trees of Knowledge 
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Generic 
Tree/plant/wood 
Something hanging on tree 


oseph the Carpenter 


Paradise 
Garden Garden The Crucifixion 
Tree of Life Tree/wood Cross 
Joseph's seed/offspring Jesus 


Fruit of the Tree of Life 
(which brings eternal life) 


Blend 

Tree of Life=Cross. 
Joseph’s seed becomes fruit. 
Jesus-Fruit of Tree of Life. 
Jesus brings eternal life as the 
fruit of the Tree of 
Life/Cross. 


Fig. 31. Joseph the Carpenter 


Generic 
Wood/tree 
hanging 


Tree of Life 
Fruit hangs on it 
Brings eternal life 


Cross 
Christ hangs on it 
Christ dies 


Blend 
Cross is Tree of Life 
Christ is Fruit 
Christ’s death brings eternal life 
=>Eating Christ brings eternal life 


Fig. 32. The Cross as the Tree of Life 
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Generic 
Wood/tree 
Hanging/produce 


Life or death 


Cross Tree of Life Olive tree 
Christ hangs on it Fruit hangs on it Chrism comes from it 
Christ dies Brings eternal life Brings resurrection 
ко - P 
М ] Й 


Blend 
Cross-Tree of Life-Olive Tree 
Christ is Fruit 
Chrism is Fruit 
Christ's death brings eternal life 
=>Eating Christ brings eternal life 
=>The Eucharist brings eternal life 
Chrism<=>Christ 
Chrism brings resurrection=life 


Fig. 33. The Cross, the Tree of Life, and the Chrism 


(New) Tree of 
Knowledge 


(Old) Tree of 
Knowledge 


Tree of knowledge Tree of Life 


Fruit 


Dietary restrictions 


Й 


Cross-(new) Tree ої 
Knowledge and Tree of 
Life. 


Christ-Fruit of (new) 
Tree of Knowledge and 
Tree of Life-Lifegiving 
Knowledge, Eucharist, 
and Chrism 


Eucharist and Chrism 
brings life 


Fig. 34. The Cross as the Tree of Knowledge and the Tree of Life 
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Generic 
Flesh 


Generic 
Separation 


Eucharist Gos. Phil. 68.26-29 


Heb 10:20 


Matt 27:51 
Veil rent 
in the temple 


Jesus' Flesh-Bread divided Christ divided 


on the cross 


Veil-Jesus' Flesh 


Blend 
Christ divided on the cross. 
Christ divided in the 
eucharist. 
Rending of the veil refers to 
divison of Christ. 


Fig. 35. The Rending of the Veil and the Separation of Christ 


Generic Space 


Material body 


Input 1: 
Christian 


Input 2: 


Flesh-Logos ч 
: Christ 


Blood-Holy Spirit 


Christ's soul is the Logos 
Christ's "flesh" is soul 
The Christian’ s soul must 
become like the Logos 
‘The Holy Spirit unites with 
the Christian’s soul 


Blended Space 


Fig. 36. The Christian is a Christ 
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Generic 
Blood 
Water/like water 


Generic 
Cup 
Prayer 


Gos. Phil. 75.14-17 
(Eucharistic) Cup of prayer, 
contains wine and water, 
represents blood over which 
thanks is given. 


Luke 22:41-45a 
Jesus prays, 
refers to cup, 
meets angel, 

sweat like drops of blood 


ohn 19:34 
Jesus pierced with spear, 
bleeds blood and water 


Interpretive Blend 


Jesus' bleeds and sweats blood and water. 
Eucharistic cup contains Jesus' blood. 
Wine & water = blood & water 
Eucharistic cup/prayer related to angels 


Fig. 37. Blood and Water 


Earthly Garments 
Body 


Garment 


Human Beings 


Soul 


Body 


Blend 
The body is the garment of 
the soul. 

The soul is more valuable than 
the body. 


Fig. 38. The Body is a Garment 
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Heavenly 


Earthly 


Garment Christ 
Body 


Garment 


Human Beings 


Soul 


| 
Body 


Body of Christ 


Blend 
The earthly garment is the body. 
The heavenly garment is the body of Christ. 
The heavenly garment is more valuable than 
the individual human soul. 


Fig. 39. The Earthly and the Heavenly Garments 


Generic 
Water 
Dipping 
Remedy 
Transformation 


Dyeing 
The fabric/garment 
Dipping in Water 
The Dyes 
Dyeing 


Baptism 
The initiate 
Dipping in Water 


The Chrism 
Immortalisation 


The initiate is dipped in water 
and takes on the properties of 
the remedy that is added. Just 
like dyes transfer their 
properties of colour to the 
fabric, the chrism bestows 
immortality to those who are 
baptised. 


Fig. 40. Baptism is Dyeing 
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FIGURES 


Generic 


Reflective material 
White substance 


Water (Baptism) 
Chrism (Chrismation) 


Mirror/water and light/chrism is necessary 


Blend 
The water is a mirror. 
The chrism is light. 
One may see oneself as in a mirror. 
Both mirror and light is necessary, 
since the goal is to see oneself. 
Both water and chrism is necessary. 


at the same time. 


Fig. 41. Baptism and the Mirror 


Body of Christ 
Logos 


Generic 
Male 
-Partnership- 


Female 


Bridal Chamber 


Bridegroom 


Bride 


Holy Spirit 


Fig. 42. 


Blend 
Logos and Holy Spirit is 
united with each other within 
the earthly body of Christ, like 
a bridegroom and a bride 
within a bridal chamber 


Body of Christ as Bridal Chamber 


FIGURES 


Christian Christ Eucharist 


Body Eucharistic element: 


Flesh-Logos Bread 


Blood-Holy Spirit Wine & Water 


The Eucharist is the 
symbol of the bridal 
chamber. The bridal 
chamber is the body of 
Christ. 
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Bridal Chamber 


Bridal Chamber 


Bridegroom 


Bride 


Fig. 43. The Eucharist as Bridal Chamber 


Generic 
Consumer 
Consumption 
Consumed 
Dissolution 


Eating 
The eater 


Death 
The world 


Eating 


Burial 


The eaten 


Digestion 


Blend 
The world eats corpses. 


Fig. 44. Eating and Death 


The corpse 
Decomposition 
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The Holy 
Baptism 


The Holy of the Holy 


[Redemption] 
West 
шее ie The Holy of the Holies 
Underworld) Bridal Chamber East 


Eden 


im 


South 
Fig. 45. The Temple 
Generic Space 
Maker 
| 
Made 


Jewish initiator 


Initiated proselyte 


Creator 


Created 


Input 1 Input 2 


Jewish initiator-Creator 


Initiated proselyte-Creation 


=> Jewish initiation is creation. 
=>Proselyte cannot initiate. 
Blended Space 
=>No proper kinship relations. 
=>No descent, lineage, succession. 


=>No inheritance. 


Fig. 46. Jewish Proselyte Initiation is Creating 
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Generic Space 


Begetter 
^ | "V 


Begotten 


Priest/Bishoy¢ А 
х 


| Nr 


Initiate 


Ecclesiastical frame 


Priest/Bishop ах" 
Father 


(begetting) 
| 


Initiate as Son 


М 


Kinship frame 


Blended Space 
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Fig. 47. Christian Initiation is Begetting 


Generic 
Actor/Officiant 
Taking 
Bread and Сир 
Body 


Gos. Phil. 77.2-7 
Holy Man 


1 Cor 11:23-25 


Takes Bread and Cup 


Makes Holy/Purifies Bread and Cup 
Purifies Body 


Blend 
Holy Man/Jesus 
Taking Bread and Сир 
Purifying/Making Holy 
Bread/Body and Cup/Blood 


Fig. 48. The Eucharist 


Jesus 
Took Bread and Cup 
Bread=Body of Jesus 
Cup=Blood of Jesus 


Kinship frame 
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Input 3: 
« Genesis 


Logos/Soul 


Spirit 


Input 1: 
Exeg. Soul 


Input 2: 
Gos. Phil. 


Exeg. Soul Blended Space Gos. Phil. Blended Space 


Fig. 49. Different Genesis Interpretations 
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TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


The following transcriptions of the Coptic text of Exeg. Soul and Gos. Phil. are 
based on a reading of the Facsimile Edition of Nag Hammadi Codex II together 
with the main critical editions. All divergences in the Coptic text from the 
editions of Layton, Sevrin, Krause, and Kulawik, in the case of Exeg. Soul, and 
of Layton, Schenke, Ménard, and Till in the case of Gos. Phil., are noted in 
the apparatus, as well as selected suggestions from other Scholars were I have 
deemed it relevant. For other variants, see the major critical editions. Only 
divergences from the Coptic text utilised in the present study are noted in the 
apparatus. The translations are my own. Rather than offering the most fluent 
English texts possible, I have aimed to provide relatively literal translations of 
the Coptic, and have also in some cases chosen to show more than one possible 
translation of certain words, in order to highlight potential wordplays or to 
indicate instances where it has not been possible to decide between different 
translations. The page numbers follow the Facsimile Edition, while the plate 
numbers in parantheses in Appendix B refer to Labib, Coptic Gnostic Papyri, 
which is the numbering scheme referred to in early studies of Gos. Phil. The 
sigla used in the apparatus are as follows: 
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18 TEZHTHCIC ETBETYYXH 


ANCOPOC єтоооп PITNNELH ay To 

20 NOMACIA ETYYXH NNOYPAN NC21M6€ 
ONTWC ON ентєсфусіс OYC?1Me TE 
OYNTAC MMY гос NTECMHTPA LEWC 
MEN ECQOON OYAXTC г^әтмпет 
оупареєнос тє гү) оүгоүтсгїмє TE 

25 ?мпєсємє LOTAN лє ECHANLAEIE 
€r TN ECMMA NCI ETIEEIBIOC TOTE AC 
LaCIE ATOOTOY NAP NAHCTHC ay@ N 
eve[pi]cruc aynoxc єтоотоү NNOYEPHY 
BY rues Joc poeme мем «үхраз 

зо Nac e[NNoyBi]a енкооүє дє єүпєює 
ммос en[o] yanarH NA@p[o]Nn eanaz 
821€ ayxoene ac[..... тєсмн]т 


127.28 Krause, Sevrin: гү[врї]стнс || 29 Krause: ay[w ayxmem nuoc; Sevrin: a[yxweh 
йм]ос; Kulawik: ay[m әүболх им]ос || зо Krause: e[Rovei]a; Sevrin: e[Rovei]a. || 31 
Krause: әй[0]у^пәтн йлор[о]ч ganaz; Sevrin: eto] varii i p[o]u ganas | 32 Krause: 
act[oyw &recuirr]; Sevrin: ac[Tovo йтєсмӣ]т; Kulawik: ac[reko їтєсмн]т. 
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2 


o 


25 


30 


The Exegesis on the Soul 


The wise who lived before us 

named the soul with a feminine name. 
Indeed, in her nature she is a woman. 

She even has her womb. While 

being alone with the Father 

she was a virgin, and she was male-female 

in her likeness,! but when she fell 

down to a body and came to this life, then she 
fell into the hands of many robbers, and the 
wanton men tossed her into each other's hands, 
and they [...]. Some used 

her [by force], while others persuaded 

her by deception with a gift. 

In short, they defiled her, and she [... her] 


1 Cf. Gen 1:26-27; 2:21-24. 
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1 п^рөємос ayw ACTIOPNEYE гмпєс 
COMMA хү ACTAAC NTOOTY OYON NIM 
үа NETCAGOAKC MMOY єсмєєүє 
XETIECRAEL пе GOTIOTE NTACTAAC N 

5 TOOTOY N?NMOIXOC NeYBPICTHC М 
пістос XTPOYPXPO NAC TOTE à Ca.d)e?0M 
EMATE AY ACMETANOEL MAIN еса) (м) 
ктєпєс?о €BOÀ NNEEIMOIXOC ауАСпат 
ELOYN €? NKOOY€ NCEPANATKAZE MMOC 

10 XTPecayorne NAMAY NCPEMeadr Nay 
NOE NNXOEIC р1хнпоүмг NFKOTK 
€BOÀ лє мпаупє OYKETI MACTOAMA 
EKaay NCC NTOOY AE Mayanmara M 
мос NNOYNOG NXPONOC NOE NNI2A 

15 єї €TN?OT NPMMME гос E@.XEEYTINA 
MMOC EMATE AY OLAH NNAEl THPOY 
MayKaac NCWOY NCEBMK NTOC дє Da 
реса)опє NXHPA. менкє NEPHMOC 
EMNTACBOHOEIA MMAY оүлє MAYMA 

20 axe міт^ [4] СЯ eBox eñnecūkag м 
MIECGNEHY гар ÀAaa3Y NTOOYTOY є MH 
TIANX MEM NTAYTASY NAC гмптроүр 
KOINMNEl МММАС гү NENTACXTIO 
OY €BOÀ PENNMOIXOC мкофос NE ay 

25 (QD gNBAAAAY NE AYW CEO NPMNAAX 
AEX поугнт поо)с LOTAN дє epapa (м) 
пет єтипса NTME GMrIeCQ)INE N 
чвбааут EMTN EXC NYNAY EPOC єсє 
ауєгом мммєсп^өос MNTACXHMO 

зо сумн aYW ECMETANOE! EXNTECTIOP 
неї NTACAAC AY NCAPXEl NNPE 
rükaAet [NperikaAei) egpai en[eqp]an 
ATPE4PBOHOE! nac є[с....... п]єс 
ент THPY єсҳо ммо[с хема|тоухо 

35 єїпҗєїт ҳєєсгннте {нә{Аогос 
[Nak Xeagikco] Newel Anane ayw 


128.2 Sevrin: (м)оүон мм | 24 Sevrin: (g)Rko$oc || 32 Krause, Sevrin: egpai; Sevrin: 
en[eqp]an || зз Krause: є[сєсуєгом гӣп]ес; Sevrin: e[caapeeon eñn]ec; Kulawik: є[саулнл 
on гйпієс || 34 Krause, Sevrin: їм[ос xeu ]rovxo || 35 Krause: єї [n]aeo]r; Sevrin: ві 
[n]aei[xo]r; Krause, Sevrin: +natdoroc. і 
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1 virgin[ity], and she prostituted herself in her 
body, and she gave herself to everyone, 

and whomever she would embrace she considered 
to be her husband. When she gave herself 

to the hands of faithless wanton adulterers 

for them to use her, then she sighed 

very much and she repented. Again, when she 
turns her face from these adulterers she runs 

to others and they force her 

to sleep with them and to slave for them 

upon their bed as if they are the masters, 

but out of shame she no longer dares 

to leave them. And as for them, they deceive 

her for a long time as if they are 

15 true trustworthy husbands, as if valuing 

her greatly. And at the end of all these things 
they leave her behind and go. But she for her part 
becomes a poor barren widow 

without help, not even a 

(small) measure did she have from her suffering. 
For she did not gain anything from them except 
the defilements they gave her when they had 
communion with her. And those whom she bore 
from the adulterers are dumb and 

blind and sickly 

and mentally disturbed. But when 

the Father who is above visits her 

and looks down upon her and sees her 

sighing in her passions and 

disgrace and repenting for her 

prostitution which she did, and she began to 

call upon [his name] 

for him to help her [...] 

all her heart, saying, "Save 

me, Father, for behold, I will give account 

[to you, for I have left] my house behind and 
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1 AIO T EBOA HTIATIAPOENODN Mari(n) 
тктоєі GAPOK LOTAN єчарлниху EPOC 
єсаооп мпєєїсмот TOTE YNAPKPINE 
мас NAZIOC XTP€QNA. NAC XENAGE ммокес 

5 NTA?l€X(OC ҳє^ско мпєснєї сс EXN 
TMOPNIA GE NTYYXH ҷпрофнтєүє N 
eae MMA NGIMEMNA €TOYAAB MEX AG 
Tap 2NIEPHMIAC пєпрофнтнс xeeora(u) 
epajarigaet TOYEIETEY2IME SYD NC 

10 BOK NCXIKEOYA MH CNAKOTC єроҷ XIN 
TENOY MH ?NOYXCO?M мпесҳо?м 
NGITEC2INE ETMMAY AY NTO à Pertop 
NEYE мне NMAC ay@ apeKOTE Wa 
ров! ПЄҲАҶ NGUTLXOEIC qt NNEBAA E? 

15 pal EMCOOYTN «ү NTENAY XENTALE 
пормєүє том мн NEPEPMOOC AN PENNE 
гїн EPEXWMEM ипкә ENNETIOPNIA 
MNNEKAKIA AY Apexieae NMAC EY 
хроп мє à peayorie NATQINE MNOY 

20 ON мм мпємоүтє єграї єроє1 гос 
PMNHEL н гос €KDT н APXHTOC NTE 
MNTTIAPOENOC TANN YCH? ENDCHE 
MIEMPOPHTHC XEAMHEITN XIPATI MN 
T€TMMA2Y XECNAGWME NACI AN Nel 

25 мє dYW ANOK FNAGMIME NAC AN Ned 
е TNà qt NTECTIOPNIA MMAY MIIAMTO 
€BOÀ AY TNA NTECMOIXEld ON 
TMHTE NNECKIBE FNAKAAC ECKAKA 
eny NOE мфооү NT2Y.XTIOC MMOY гү 

зо о t[N]aac NepHMoc Nee RoYka? eun 
м[ооү мента à] vo {нас натаунрє 
гнмо[үєвє t]nana AN ниєсаунре xe 
eNa@upe [u]e мпорнёд xearoymaay 
propneye ayw acta [ine нчєса)]нр[є] 


129.30 Krause, Sevrin: +[NJaac Ннєрнмос || 31 Krause, Sevrin: u[ooy Reurq а ]vo | 32 
Krause: eu[ovetBe +] Nana; Sevrin: әпмо[үєвє t]nana | 33 Krause: aropneia; Sevrin: [мє] 
мпорме xe[xr]ovuaay || 34 Krause: actap[ine нчєсаунрє]; Sevrin: actap[ine NNecayy] pe. 
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I have run away from my virgin's quarters. 

Return me again to you!" When he sees her 

like this, then he will judge 

her worthy for him to have mercy on her, for many were the sufferings 
that came upon her because she abandoned her house. Concerning 
the prostitution of the soul, then, 

the Holy Spirit prophecies in many places. For he says 

in Jeremiah the prophet: "When 

the husband divorces his wife and she 

goes and takes another one, shall she return to him from 

now on? Has not that woman become defiled 

with defilement? And as for you, you have 

prostituted yourself to many shepherds and you have returned 
to me says the Lord. Lift your eyes 

up to the uprightness and see 

where you have prostituted yourself. Did you not sit in the 
streets defiling the land with your prostitutions 

and your wickednesses? And you have taken many shepherds as 
obstacles for yourself, and you have become shameless with 
everyone, and you have not called up to me as 

a kinsman or as a father or guide of your 

virginity.” Again it is written in Hosea 

the prophet: "Come! Go to law with 

your mother, for she will not become a 

wife for me, and as for me, I will not become a 

husband for her. I will take away her prostitution from my presence 
and I will take away her adultery from 

between her breasts. I will place her 

naked as the day she was born, and 

I will make her barren like a land without 

[water], and I will make her childless 

with [a thirst. I] will not have mercy upon her children, for 
they are children of prostitution, because their mother 
prostituted herself and she [put her children to shame]. 


2 Jer 3:1-4. 
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130.1 Sevrin, Kulawik: acxoo(c) || 20 Nagel: na{na}ninoc || 32 Krause: Reovo er[Ben]a.eu 
Sevrin: Neoyo er[Ben]aeu Kulawik: нгоүо || зз Krause: evce[»1 xe 
XerRconc]; Wisse: evcea fı ivrekio cia]; Browne, Sevrin: evce мі &rekiouicia] || 34 Krause: 
] . ; Browne: xeue[vnopui]a. мтєє; Layton, Kulawik: xeue[yropui]a. tree; 
Schenke, Wisse, Bethge: xewe[ReBuv]e | 35 Krause, Schenke, Sevrin: u[i]ue; Krause, 
Browne, Sevrin: Reur[c]; Schenke: Reur[u] | 36 Krause: [Nar@n ча)у]ооп; Schenke, 
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X€dACKOOY XEȚNANOPNEYE MNNET 

мє ммоєї NETMMAY NEYT maet MMA 
OEIK MNITAMOOY MNNAGTHN MNN& 
?BOOC ммп^нрп HNTTANH? MNEWB 

NIM ETPAAY має! Alà TOYTO єсеннтє 
ANOK TNAGTAM MMOOY ҳємєсо)би 
бом мпот NCANECNOEIK ау еса). 
MINE NCWOY NCTHGNTOY см.ҳоос 
XETNAKOT EMALAEl XING)OPU хєнє 
Elp@ay NN2OOY €TMM2Y NZOYO ATE 
NOY TANN TIEXAY ENEZEKIHA XEAC 
OME UNNCAGA? NKAKIA TEXA NGI 
пҳоєс XEAPEKMT NE NOYTIOPNION 
aYW APETAMEIO NE NOYTOTIOC NCaél 

€ ONNTIAATEA AY APEKWT NE NEN 
TIOPNION 2121H NIM хү APETEKO N 
TEMNTCAEIE AY ^ресот NNEYEPHTE 
євох EXN2IH NIM AY ApETAGO NTETIOP 
NIà APEMOPNEYE ммма)нрє мкнмє 
має ETO NTEGE ма NANINOG NCApz NIM 
лє NE наунрє NKHME NANINOG NCAPzZ 
El HHTI ANCAPKIKON aYW NAICOHTON 
MNNEBHYE MIIKA? має NTATYYXH 
хорем N?HTOY NNEEIMA €CXIOCIK N 
TOOTOY єсхїнрп ECXINE? ECX12BO 

OC гү TKEMAOIAPIA ETMTICA NBOÀ 
MKATE мпсама Nà€l ETCMEEYE 
XECEPMAY NAC TEEITOPNIA AE ANA 
постолос мпсотнр MAPATTEIE XE 
APE? єротм EPOC TOYBETHYTN EPOC 
EYMAXKE ETMOPNIA OYASTC AN MTICOD 
Mà aña TATYYXH Neoyo et[Bert] act 
нАпостохос єс? [ai RRekkAncia] й 
пмоүтє алма ҳємє[гвнү]є NTEEI 
м[]мє oane epai NenT[N] azza MNOS 
[Naran єҷо)]ооп єтвєтпормҳ. 


Bethge: [нрооүа) єча)]ооп. 


]; Schenke: evce[aa 
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For she said, 'I will prostitute myself to those who 

love me. They have given me my 

bread and my water and my garments and my 

clothes and my wine and my oil and 

everything that is useful to me? Therefore, behold, 

I will make her unable 

to pursue her adulterers, and when she 

seeks them and does not find them she will say, 

‘T will return to my original husband, for 

I was better off in those days than 

now’? Again he says in Ezekiel: "It 

happened after many evils, said 

the Lord, that you built yourself a brothel 

and you made yourself a beautiful place 

in the squares and you built yourself 

brothels on every street and you destroyed 

your beauty and you spread your legs 

on every street and you multiplied your 

prostitution. You prostituted yourself to the sons of Egypt, 
those who are your neighbours, those great of flesh." 
But who are “the sons of Egypt, those great of flesh" 
except the fleshly and the perceptible 

and the things of the earth, in which the soul 

have defiled herself in these places, by receiving 

bread from them and receiving wine and receiving oil and receiving 
clothes and the other nonsense on the outside 
surrounding the body, these which she thinks 

are useful for her? But concerning this prostitution the 
apostles of the Saviour commanded: 

“Guard yourselves against it! Cleanse yourselves of it!”° 
speaking not only of the prostitution of the 

body, but especially that of the soul. Therefore 

the apostles [write to the churches] of 

God, so that [things] like 

this may not happen among us, but the great 

[struggle] concerns the prostitution 


? Hos 2:2-7. 


^ Ezek 16:23-26. 
5 Cf. Acts 15:20, 29; 21:25; 1 Thess 4:3; 1 Cor 6:18; 2 Cor 7:1. 
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131.3 Sevrin: мгкорі(м)өюс; Kulawik: Rrkopi(u)etoc || 5 Sevrin: м(н)п(о)рнос; Kulawik: 
урмос; Wisse suggests Anp(Twe мннпор)нос || 6 Bethge: (м) плєомгєктнс || 22 Kula- 
є(с)аооп || 31 Sevrin: во[х] || 32 Krause: а)[тнм egay^]oxon || 33 Krause: пі хажм 
єпмооү]; Schenke, Bethge: n[eiw erpeiipae]er ктооу; Wisse: m[wne ayw Rc]exrooy || 34 
Krause, Sevrin: raan [eso^]; Krause: avo | 35 Krause: ttyyxu; Sevrin: &riyxu; Krause: 


ип(о 
wik: 
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NTYYXH євох N?HTC MAPETTOPNIA м 
TIK€CCODMA, QONE Alà TOYTO пәүлос єч 
ceal NTKOPIOIOC ПЄҲАҶ Х6лє1срлї NH 
TN @NTEMCTOAH ҳємпртое MNIIOP 
NOC OY п^мтос мпрмос мпєєїкос 

мос н TIAGON2EKTHC н NpPeqTOpri H N 
реча)маєеіл WAON ENEL APA TETNHT 
єє €BOÀ гмпкосмос тає! T€ өє єҷа)^ 
хе пмєүмәтікос хєєпнагам YOON 
NAN AN OYBECAPZ 2ICNOY ката EN 
TAYXOOC AAA OYBE NKOCHOKPXTODP 
мпєєк^кє MNMTMINEYMATIKON NTTIO 
мнр агоум MEN єфооү ETYYXH 
пит МСА ECA ECKOINDDNI MNTIETCNA 
тамт єроч ECXMEM сауооп г^п^с 

ха мчєтсмпа)^ ETPECXITOY LOTAN дє 
ECA)APAICOANE нїмокес ETCNEHTOY 
DYW NCPIME EePpal ENEIWT NCMETANO 
El TOTE GNANA NAC NGINCIWT NQKTO 
NTECMHTPA €BOÀ ?NNATICA. NBOA п^м(м) 
NYKTOC єгоум NTETYYXH ха MNEC 
MEPIKON вүауооп гар AN NOE NNE?I 
OME MMHTPà Tap MICŒMa єүауооп 
MPOYN мпсама NOE NFKeMà?T TMH 
тра NTOY NTYYXH ECKWTE мпса NBOÀ 
NOE нифусіком мфооүт eyyoon 
MIIBOÀ єраўатынтра бє NTYYXH 
тктос ?HIIOYODQ) MNEIWT ENCA м 
гоүм MAPECPBANTIZE ayw NTOY 

NOY аустоуво єпҳ оем мпса N 

во|Х| naci enTayasq exc Ree йм 

a [run ey]ya[A] шам аугдүтєлооү e 
п[мооү ayd нс]єтктооү MaNTOYNTOY 
AaaM[e EBOA] ayw NCETOYBO птоүво 
лє NTYYXH пе хттєсмнт[в]р[р]є ом 


хітєсммт[вррје Tat; Sevrin: xrrecunT[B]P[p]e [o]u. 
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of the soul. From it comes the prostitution of 

the body too. Therefore Paul, 

writing to the Corinthians, said: ^I wrote 

to you in the letter: Оо not mix with 

prostitutes; by no means (meaning) the prostitutes of this 
world or the greedy or the robbers or the 

idolators, since then you would have 

to leave the world.”® Thus he is 

speaking spiritually, "for our struggle is 

for us not against flesh and blood;" as 

he said, “but against the world rulers 

of this darkness and the spirits of 

wickedness”? As long as the soul 

runs around and has communion with whomever she may 
meet, becoming defiled, she suffers 

what she deserves, but when 

she becomes aware of the afflictions she is in 

and weeps to the Father and 

repents, then the Father will have mercy on her and turn 
her womb from the outside and 

he will again turn it inside, and the soul will receive her 
particular nature. For these are not like the 

women, for the womb of the body is 

on the inside of the body like the other internal organs, 
but the womb of the soul is turned outside 

like the genitals of the male which are 

on the outside. So, when the womb of the soul 

turns itself, by the will of the Father, to the 

inside, she is baptised and 

immediately she is cleansed of the defilement of 

the outside, this which was pressed upon her, like 
[garments when they are filthy] are lifted into 

the [water and] are turned until their 

dirt [is] brought [out] and they are cleansed, but the cleansing 
of the soul is to receive again her [new]ness 


6 1 Cor 5:9-10. 
7 Eph 6:12. 
5 Eph 6:12. 
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1 мпєсфүском моорп NCKTOC NKE 
соп пле TIE TECBATITICMA TOTE СМА 
рархеї NBODAK EPOC oYaxTC Noe NNET 
QaYUICe NTEYNOY EYMAXMETI@HPE 
5 аухукотоу EPOOY OYaay ENNOYBAKE 

AAA єпєї OYCLINE TE MNGOM ATPECXTIE 
аунрє OYAXTC AMELMT TNNAY NAC EBOA 
әмтпє мпєсгооүт єтєпєссом TNE 
па)орп MMICE TOTE априауєхеєт el 

10 AIUTN Q)à хелеєт ACK MEN NCWC N 
TECTIOPNIA ма)орп ACTOYBOC ANX.M2EM 
NNNOGIK ACPBPPE лє гүммтаєлєєт 
ACTOYBOC PMMA NQ)eAeerT ACMaeY Nct 
NOYYE AC2MOOC NZOYN NEHTY €coxoa)r 

15 EBON 2HTY мприауєхеєт MME OYKETI 
CHHT ?NTATOPà. €CKOINODNGI MNTIETC 
OYOQ)Q AAA’ ACGW €CGOQ)T EBON PUT 
хема) N?00Y EGNNHY ecpeore гнта 
NECCOOYN Tap AN мпєҷемеє OYKE 

20 тїсрпмєєүє ХІМПОУОЄІЙ) NTACZE € 
BOA гмпнєї MNECEIMT ?мпоүаа)ує 
лє MTEIWT ACIIPPEPACOY дє EPOY NEE 
NNIZIOME ETME NNI?OOYT TOTE GE 
прмоєелєєт KATANOYOQY мпв@т 

25 AYEI EMTN Gapoc єгоум ETMA Na)e 
хєєт €TCBTODT ^ҷкосме1 лє мпмүм 
фом єпгамос rap єтимау єҷа)ооп 
AN NOE MMTAMOC NCAPKIKOC NETAP 
KOIN@NE! MNNOYEPHY аумусі NTKOL 

30 МОМА ETMMAY AYAV NOE NNIETIIO) 
MayKw Ncwoy NTenaxaucic [а]тє 
TMeyuela ayw нсєтк[то] N[NoYeo єв|ох 
NNOYEPHY Xda neei[ ..... ]. [a]n ne 
пеєгамос aria EYMan[TJenewTpP 

35 an[olylepuly аухүауФпе arane ova 


132.13 Bethge, Sevrin, Layton, Kulawik: en(r)ua || 16 Bethge: (нє)спнт | 20 Bethge: 
(є)српмєєүє || 22 Layton, Kulawik: ипєт ( - - - ) аспрре || 31 Sevrin: [u]e || 32 
Krause: йсєт[мєю Ncepeti2]ar; Wisse, Sevrin: Rceru[nopxov es]oX; Schenke, Bethge: 
Rceru[woven es]ox; Kasser: Rceru[e]ü[ko ce єв]ох || 33 Krause: пєє[смот] an ne; 


Schenke, Bethge, Kulawik: пєє[рнтє го] [a]n ne; Sevrin: neei [ ..... ].. м ne; Layton: 
nee ...... ] - [. June; Kasser: (u)neei[cuot ra] an пе || 34 Krause, Browne: eyaan[et] 
aNewrp; Schenke, Bethge: eva [no]e Reap | 35 Krause: [.].[.].[...] o» voyxone; 


Sevrin: an[o]y[epu]y. 
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of her original nature? and to turn herself 

again, this is her baptism. Then she will 

start to rage at herself like those 

who give birth.'? Immediately when they give birth to the child 
they turn upon themselves in anger. 

But since she is a woman unable to engender 

children on her own, the Father sent her from 

heaven her husband who is her brother, 

the firstborn. Then the bridegroom came 

down to the bride. She abandoned 

her former prostitution, and she cleansed herself of the defilements 
of the adulterers, and she became renewed to be suitable as a bride. 
She cleansed herself in the place of marriage, filled it with 
perfume, and sat within it waiting for 

the true bridegroom. No longer does she 

run around in the marketplace!! having communion with whomever she 
wants, but she continued waiting for him, 

“When is he coming?"? fearing him,” 

for she did not know what he looked like. 

No longer does she remember, since the time she fell 

from the house of her Father. But by the will 

of the Father she dreamt a dream of him like 

women who love men. So then, 

according to the will of the Father, the bridegroom 

came down to her into the place of 

marriage which was prepared, !* and he adorned the 

bridal chamber.'? For that marriage is 

not like the fleshly marriage. (In the fleshly marriage,) those who will have 
communion with each other have enough of 

that (fleshly) communion and like burdens 

they leave behind them the annoyance [of] the 

desire and they [turn their faces from] 

each other, but this [...] is [not] 

this marriage, but when they unite 

with [each other] they become a single life. 


9 Cf 2 Pet 1:4. 


10 СЕ Gen 3:16. 

П СЕ Cant 3:2. 

12 Cf. Matt 25:13. 

13 Cf. Eph 5:33. 

14 Cf. Matt 22:4, 8; 25:10; Rev 19:7. 
15 Cf. Matt 22:10-14. 
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1 єтвєп^е ПЄХ АЧ мбіпєпрофнтнс 
єтвєпаўорп рромє MNTQOPT нсё1 
мє ҳєсєм^а)опє àYCA PZ OYWT NEY 
готр гар ENOYEPHY на)уорп г^етмпеют 
5 ємпҗтєтсгїмє саурм мфооүт ere 

TIECCON TIE TANN ON ATIEEITAMOC 
COOY?OY ELOYN ENOYEPHY аа» «түү 
XH гатр єгоум єпєсмєрєїт NAME пес 
PYCIKOC R.XOGIC KATAGE €TQCH? хєпхо 

10 EIC TAP NT€C21M€E TIE пєсгглї ACCOYMNG 
лє а)нм MHM гү@ à.CP2.06 гмкєсоп ECPI 
ME PATOOTY NTAPECPIIMEEYE NTECAC 
XHMOCYNH NTECMNTXHPS NQOPT 
муха» ACKOCME! MMOC неоүо MINA єс 

15 NAPENAYg NOW ?XTOOTC ПЄҲАҶ AE NGI 
пепрофнтнс ENNMYAAMOC ҳєсо 
ти TàQg)eepe NTENSY NTEPIKE MTEMA 
AXE NTEPMMBA) мпоүл^ос MNITHGI 
MIEEIDT XEAMIPPO EMOYMEL ETOYCA 

20 єє XENTOY TIE поүҳоєс ЧРАЗІОУ Trap 
MMOC ATPECKTE пєсго EBOX мпєс 
ХАОС MNIIMHHG)E NNECMOIXOC Nà 
єї месентоүмнтє порп мєсрпр[о]с 
EXE ^песрро оуаата песфүсікос 

25 NXOGIC Ху мсрпова) мпне MTE 
от ANKA? TAEI ємєсо)ооп гхтоотҷ 
какас мсрпмєєүє NTOY мпєсєюот 
єтенмпнує тєє ON T€ OE ємтаухо 
OC NABPA?AM XEAMOY €BOÀ гмпєк 

30 ка? MNTEKCYNTENEI AYW EBOX гм 
пн|єП üriekei T тає! тє ee NTAPETYY 
x[n Px]o[c] uer ммос гнтєсїнтсхҗхєїє 
ом [пәлїн act] MeeTe єпєсмєрєт 
ayw N[ точ ?0]o« ^ҷмєретс ayw N 

35 тарєсркоП|чамеї nunaq ГАЇсхі м 


133.31 Krause: пн[є] || 32 Krause: x[n к]о[с]ме || зз I follow Wisses reconstruction; 
Krause: o[u әтүүхн] meere; Browne: ou[rox on ac]ueere; Schenke, Вере: [accenu 
€t]ueere; Sevrin: [roin ac]ueere; Layton: [....... ]ueere; Kulawik: [acpawe e]ueere 
|| 34 Krause: R[roq ew]agq || 35 Krause: т^рєесркотоме uina [alex Sevrin: мимач 
[alex E 
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1 Therefore the prophet says 

concerning the first man and the first 

woman: “They shall become a single flesh."!ó 

For they were at first united with each other beside the Father, 
5 before the woman lost the husband who 

is her brother." Again this marriage 

has brought them together and the 

soul has united with her true love, her 

natural master, as it is written, 

10 “for the master of the woman is her husband?! And she recognised him 
little by little and she rejoiced again, weeping 
before him when she remembered her 
disgraceful conduct of her former widowhood, 
and she greatly adorned herself so that it 

15 might please him to stay with her. And 
the Prophet says in the Psalms: 

"Listen, my daughter, and see and turn your 
ear and forget your people and the house 
of your father, for the king has desired your 

20 beauty, for he is your master"? For he expects 
her to turn her face away from her 
people and the multitude of her adulterers, 
in whose midst she previously was, and to 
devote herself to her king only, her natural 

25 master, and to forget the house of the 
earthly father with whom she was 
maltreated, and to remember him, her Father 
in heaven. Thus also it was 
said to Abraham: "Come forth from your 

зо land and your kin and from 
the house of your father!"?? Thus, when the soul 
[adorned] herself again in her beauty, 

[she] attain[ed] her beloved 
and [he also] loved her. And 
35 when she had communion with him she receive[d] 


16 Gen 2:24; cf. Matt 19:5; Mark 10:8; 1 Cor 6:16; Eph 5:31. 
17 СЕ Gen 1:26-27; 2:21-24. 

18 Cf. Gen 3:16; 1 Cor 7:4; 11:3; Eph 5:23. 

19 Ps 44:11-12 LXX. 

20 Gen 12:1. 
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1 песперма EBOA PITOOTY єтєппнҗ. 
TIE ETTNZO MANTECAMO NENGHPE 
євох ментҷ ENANOYOY NCCANOYMOY 
пле TAP TIE INOG NTEACION Мөхүм^ 

5 NXMO госте MEEITAMOC єч хак EBON 
гемпоуаа) MMEIMDT MWE лє ATPETYY 
XH ҳпос OYAaTC NCGOME ON NTEC 
гє науорп TYYXH бє а)әрєскім OYA 
ATC AY ACAIMOGION NTMMELDT à 

10 TPECPBPPE XEKAAC ON EYNAXITC € 
TIM& ENECMMAY хїна)орп тає! T€ 
TANACTACIC єта)ооп €BOÀ ENNETMO 
OYT TAEI ME CATE NTAIXMAADCIA TA 
El TE TANABACIC NBODK €?2pai єтпє TAEI 

15 T€ волос NBOK EPAI MANCIWT Alà 
TOYTO NEXENEMPOPHTHC XETALY 
XH єрієүлоге MILXOEIC ху м^пс^ (м) 
?OYN THPOY MNEYPAN €TOYAAB TAYY 
XH єрієүлоге мпноутє пемтагка» 

20 євох NNeE[N]anomia THPOY NENTASTAA 
GO NNEMMNE THPOY NENTACCMTE 
MIMEMNE EBOA гм пмоу NENTA? T 
[к]хом exw eNOYNa пєтт (с)єю NTeem 
[o]ymia eNNarAcONn TEMNTKOYEl чә. 

25 PBPP€ NOE NTAOYAETOC єсо^рвррє 
GE см^важ єграї ECCMOY eerie T 
MNTIECCON TAEI NTACOYXAEl EBON 
?ITOOTQ TAEI TE өє NTYYXH ECNAOY 
XA€l PITNIIEXTIO NKECON TAEI дє 

зо €BOÀ PNNGAXE AN NACKHCIC EMAY 
єї OYA€ €BOÀ AN PNNTEXxNH оү[л]є en 
сво Neegai arra Txapi[c] мп|.... Je 
aAa TAMPEd ыпн[......... Jac 
reet? (DB гар oyee ne [пса] мтпє Ala 

35 тоуто 4|А)|аукак EBOA ябіпсотнр 


134.9 Bethge: aya (ay)acxireeion | 23 Krause: nerreto; Sevrin: nerr(c)io | 31 Krause: 
oy[Ae] әб; Wisse, Sevrin: oy[a]e н || 32 Krause: м пноуті|є; Schenke, Bethge: itr[eoc T]e; 
Sevrin, Kulawik: un[e]i[o т]є; Layton: мпі ... r]e | зз Krause: Ann[oyre re йпро]ымє; 
Schenke, Bethge, Sevrin: йпм[єүмәтікн NT] Me; Kulawik: Ann[oyre re eru]ae || 34 Krause: 
ne.[ ]ne; Schenke, Bethge, Sevrin: [nenna] пе | 35 Krause: то[ү]то [aq]@Kak євох 
моіпсотнр; Sevrin: то|у | то |ча|аукак євох їбїпсатнр. 
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the seed from him that is 

the life-giving spirit,?! so that she gave birth to good children 
from it and nourished them. 

For this is the great perfect marvel 

of birth,” as it is by the will of the Father 

that this marriage is fulfilled. But it is necessary for the 
soul to give birth to herself and to become once again as she 
was before. So, the soul moves 

by herself, and she received the divinity from the Father 
for her to be renewed, so that she may also be taken to 
the place were she was from the beginning. This is 

the resurrection from the 

dead. This is the redemption from captivity. 

This is the ascent up to heaven. This 

is the way to go up to the Father. 

Therefore the prophet says: "My 

soul, praise the Lord and all those 

within his holy name. My 

soul, praise God, who has 

forgiven all your lawlessnesses, who has 

healed all your diseases, who has saved 

your life from death, who has 

crowned you with mercy, who satisfies your 

desire with the good. Your youth will 

be renewed like that of an eagle"? So, when she becomes renewed 
she will ascend, praising the Father 

and her brother, this one by whom she was saved. 

Thus the soul will 

be saved through the rebirth.” But this 

comes not from ascetic words 

nor from skills nor from 

written teaching, but the grace of [...], 

but the gift of [...].25 

For this thing is heavenly. 

Therefore the Saviour cries out: 


?! Cf. John 6:63; 1 Cor 15:45. 


22 Cf John 3:7. 

23 Ps 102:1-5 LXX. 

24 СЕ Matt 19:28; 1 Tim 2:15; Titus 3:5. 
25 Cf. Eph 2:8-9. 
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1 XEMNAAAY NAGE! Q)à PO€I EIMHTIN 
T€Hà€KDT CK MMOY NQNTQ NaCI 
ayw мок 2w TNATOYNOCY enpace м 
гооү aE єє EMAHA EMEIMDT NTHMOY 

5 T€ €epal єроч ENTMYYXH THPC гммспо 
TOY AN МПСА NBOÀ АММА гмпнєүмә. 
єтопсА NPOYN MENTAL1 €BOÀ ?HTIBA 
OOC ENEG)EZOM ENPMETANOE! EXM 
пвіос NTA?NNA.Q €NPeZ?OMOXOreI 

10 NNNOBE ENAICOANE ETTIAANH єтаоү 
EIT тле NENGOOT NEHTC ау aTcnoy 
AH ETQOYEIT ємрімє NOE мема)ооп 
гмпкакє MNPOEIM €NPTIENOGI NAN 
OYAAN XEKAAC ENANA NAN EMMOCTE 

15 MMON NOE ETNNEHTC TENOY TANN 
TEXAY NOITICOOTHP Xe? MMAKAPIOC 
NE NAEL єтпємөє XENTOOY пе ETOYNA 
ча NAY 2MMAKAPIOC NETEKAEIT XEN 
TOOY пе єтм^се nain riexa«q хєє[р] 

20 TMOYA MECTETEYYYXH quad)ovYeaq 
AN NCWEl TAPXH Tap MMOYXael NE т 
META NOIA, Alà TOYTO ?XT€?H NTTIA 
poycia Hrtexpc aqi Notimgannuc [eq] 
KHPYCCE MIIBAITTICMà, NTMETANOIA 

25 TMETANO лє а)улсауФпе гмоүхүпн 
MNOYMKAe мент пет дє OYMAEL 
PME пе NAraeoc ay@ E4CWTHM ar 
YYXH ETPETIIKAAE! EPPal epoq ayw Nq 
TNNAY NAC MMOYOEIN NNOYXAEL AIA 

зо TOYTO Nexay PITMNENNA мпєпро- 
ф[нт]нс хєхоос ннаунре Anaraoc 
x[eep]@[a]NeTuNoBe ywne єүоүноү 
Х[їмпк&г аәт]пє ayo evajaayore 
evrPe[apo]a) Noe мпкоккос ayw 

35 вүкнм Neovo eyoo[o] v[ne әү] [NTE] 


135.3 Krause, Sevrin, Layton, Kulawik: (a)nox || 4 Bethge: є(трєм) анх || 10 Layton: 
Ru(R)nose || 17 Sevrin: eroyna || 20 Krause, Sevrin: qnaqoyeag || 23 Krause, Sevrin: 
imgannuc | 31 Krause, Sevrin: ф[нт]нс | 32 Krause: x[eeayone wer]ünose; Sevrin: 
x [eepaya]ne[T] nose || 33 Krause, Sevrin: хпипкаг аухт)пе | 34 Krause: єүтр[єарә Ја; 
Browne: evrp[eap.]ay Sevrin: eytp[eapa]q || 35 Krause: єүкнм ngoyo evco[o] v[ue ere]; 
Sevrin: єукни ngoyo evoo[o] [ue ayw nre]. I 
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“No one will be able to come to me unless 

my Father draws him and brings him to me 
and I too will raise him on the last 

day” It is therefore appropriate to pray to the Father and for us to 
call up to him with all our soul, 

not with the external lips, but with the spirit 
within, the one which came from the 

deep," sighing” and repenting for 

the life we have led, confessing 

the sins, perceiving the empty error 

we were in and the 

empty haste, weeping like we were 

in the darkness and the wave, mourning 
ourselves so that he may have pity on us, hating 
ourselves as we are now. Again 

the Saviour says: “Blessed 

are those who mourn, for it is they who shall be 
pitied. Blessed are those who hunger, for 

it is they who shall be filled??? Again he says: 
“If one does not hate his own soul he will not be able to follow 
me.” For the beginning of salvation is 
repentance. Therefore, "before the 

arrival of Christ, John came, 

preach[ing] the baptism of repentance”?! 

And repentance comes about in pain 

and grief.? But the Father is a 

good philanthropist and he hears the 

soul who calls up to him and he 

sends her the saving light. 

Therefore he says through the spirit in the 
prophet: "Say to the children of my people: 

‘Tf your sins become extended 

[from the earth to] heaven and if they become 
[red] like scarlet and 

blacker than a [sack, and] 


?6 John 6:44. 


27 Cf. 1Cor 2:10-13. 

28 Cf. Rom 8:26. 

29 Matt 5:4 7, 6; cf. Luke 6:21. 
30 Cf. Luke 14:26. 

31 СЕ Acts 13:24. 

32 Cf. John 16:20-22; 2 Cor 7:10. 
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1 TNKOTTHYTN Gapoel ентєтнүүхн 
THPC ау NTETNXOOC вера EPOCI XE 
TAELWT TNACWTM єротм Nee NNOY 
ххос E4YOYAAB MAAIN KEMA Чха) MMOC 

5 NTEEIZE NGIILXOGIC METOYASB NTEM 
CPAHA XEZOTAN EKMAKTOK мкєа)єгом 
тоте KNAOYXA€I SYD KNACINE XENEKTM(N) 
N?OOY EKNALTE ANITIETO)OYGIT NAMN 
TIEXAG NKEMA XEOIEPOYCAAHM PNOY 

10 PIME ACPIME XENANAE! NANA NTECMH 
мпєрімє AY NTAPEGNAY àQCO)TM EPO 
үа пҳоєс мү мити NOYOGIK NOM 
үс MNNOYMOOY NAMXE CENACMTE AN 
XINTENOY ETPOYTENO єгоум EPO мол 

15 TIETPMAANA NEBAA NANAY ANETPTMAANA 
ммо госте MAWE ^Рпросєүхєсөм € 
пмоүтє мтоүд)н ммпегооү ємпара) 
NNGLX єграї epoq Noe NNETENTMHTE 
NOdAACCA €TIIA€à. Q)3Y Q)AHA єпноү 

20 тє гмпоүгнт THPY гммоүгүпокрісіс 
AN X€ENETTIPOCEYXECOAL PRNOY? Y 
TIOKPICIC €YATIXTà. MMOOY оүхтоү € 
пмоүтє гар GMAT NCANGAATE «үа 
€quova)r MHT єтипса MIMTN 

25 €TPE4EINE era zioc NNOYXAEl MNAA 
aY гәр OE1 NàÀZIOC MMOY.Xael єтї eque 
мптопос NTEMAANH Alà TOYTO YCH? 
емпоҥнтнс XEOAYCCEYC кнечемоос 
еттмоүє єчріме AYAW E4AYTIEL єчкто 

зо мпєҷ?о EBOA NNMAXE NKAAYYOD 
MNNECAMATH єҷєпөүмєе ETPEGNAY 
єпєҷТмє ayw єукапнос eqnn [HY] є 
BON мод ayw caBH[A] x[eaqxt нноү]во 
невід, EBOA eNTHE м[єҷм^о)]ко[тч] a(n) 

35 єпечіме run TKEe [EXE] NH єсха 
[амос хє]пҗ[г]нт лчктод &roor палі) 


136.4 Bethge: nanın (м)кєм || 15 Sevrin, Kulawik: (м)єтрплама || 20 Sevrin: [т]є | 23 
Krause; [n]uovre; Sevrin: [nu]ovre || 24 Krause: |м|чмоуаут; Sevrin: [Nq]Moyayt || 32 
Krause: equ[uy]; Sevrin: equ[uuy] | зз Krause: савні|Х пкапнос оү]во; Schenke: слвн[х 
хенеунтач|во; Sevrin: савн[^ xeaqxi ммоү]во || 34 Krause: м[ҷћта пами); Browne: 
u[equag]ua[v] aln); Wisse: u[equaaj]kr[oq] an; Schenke, Bethge: n[eqnasa]k ofn] 3; 
Sevrin: м|єчнакточі || 35 Krause, Sevrin: eneqtue; Krause: ткє[{ү]хн ecxo || 36 Krause: 
[амос xenagooy]T aqkroq мтоот пә [мм]; Bethge: [Amoc хєпәмєрі]т; Sevrin: [Amoc 
Xxenag]ur AqKTOY мтоот. 
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you turn yourselves to me with all your soul 

and you say to me, 

"My Father, I will listen to you like a 

holy people? "5? Again in another place, 

"the Lord, the Holy One of 

Israel, says: ^When you turn yourself and sigh, 

then you will be saved and you will know where you were, 
on the day when you trusted the emptinesses? "3" Again 
he says in another place: "Jerusalem 

wept profusely: ‘Have mercy on me!’ He will have mercy on the voice 
of your weeping and when he saw he listened to you. 

And the Lord will give you bread of 

affliction and water of oppression. Those 

who deceive will not return from now on 

to approach you. Your eyes will see those who deceive 
you? So it is appropriate to pray to 

God night and day, stretching 

our hands up to him like those who are sailing in the midst 
of the sea. They pray to 

God with all their heart without hypocrisy, 

for those who pray hypocritically 

deceive only themselves. 

For God looks at the kidneys and 

he examines the heart below 

in order to know whether they are worthy of salvation. 
For no one is worthy of salvation who still loves 

the place of error. Therefore it is written 

in the Poet: "Odysseus sat 

on the island weeping and grieving, turning 

his face from the words of Calisto 

and her deceptions, desiring to see 

his village and smoke [com]ing 

from it. And had [he not received] 

help from heaven, [he would not have been able to return] 
to his village??6 Again, [Helen] too says: 

“Му heart has turned itself from me. Again 


33 1 Clem. 8:3. 


34 [sa 30:15. 
35 [sa 30:19-20. 
36 Cf. Homer, Od. 1.48-59; 4.558. 
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1 ввзоүша) важ €TIAH€l NECAGEZOM гар 
єсха» MMOC XEAPPO.AITH TeNTA?PA 
TATA MMOEL ACNT EBOA Mri T мє T2.0)P 
OYOOTC à ?21Kàà.C NCODGI хү ria 2a el 

5 €TNANOYY PPMNEHT NCAEIE LOTAN 
гар EPMANTYYXH ка) мсос мпесоаї 
мтєлеос ETBETATIATH NTAPPOACITH 
таб ETAOON емпєхпо мпеєім^ TO 
TE CNAPBAATITECEAL ECMANAMELOM 

10 A€ NCPMETANOGI CENAKTOC E2OYN EMEC 
не кагар MCPAHA мпоүвнпєчаунчє 
наррп ETPOYNTY EBOA LUTKA? NKHME 
OMMHE! NTMNTEMPdA €IMHTI XEAYE 
ауєгом єграї єпмоүтє ^ҷрімє мплоҳе 

15 NNEQ?2BHY€ TANN qcu? ENMYAAMOC 
XEdEIZICE EMATE ?Hrtaa q)e?oM TNA 
XMKM MMAGAOG ммп^прна) KATAOY 
GH генмҗрїмєїн agIpac epal гмах [ә] 
XE THPOY CA2ETHYTN євох ммов! OLY] 

20 ON NIM ETP2WB ETANOMIA XEEIC TIXO 
EIC AYCWTM EMAGKAK мпаріме ay 
ау anxoeic соти єп^сопс eayon[e] 
TNAPMETANOE! NAME пноутє ма 
саты EPON пгараугнт AY MATINOG 

25 NN& МАЄ ETEMMY Me пєооү MANIE 
мег NENE? 2AMHN: 


27 TEZHTHCIC ETBETYYXH 


137.17 Krause, Sevrin: oy || 18 Krause, Sevrin: etwa [xa] || 20 Krause, Sevrin: nx[o]; 
Kulawik: пхо | 23 Sevrin: пноүтє n[a]; Kulawik: rmovre na | 25 Sevrin, Kulawik: (nae. 
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I want to go to my house??? For she sighed 

and said: "It was Aphrodite who 

deceived me. She brought me out from my village. My 
only daughter I have left behind me and my 

beautiful, wise, good husband??? 

For when the soul leaves her 

perfect husband because of the deception of Aphrodite, 
which consists in the begetting in this place, 

she will be hurt. But if she sighs 

and repents she will return to her 

house. For indeed, Israel would not have been visited 
in the first place so as to be taken out from the land of Egypt, 
from the house of slavery, except because it 

sighed to God and wept for the oppression 

of its work. Again it is written in the Psalms: 

“I have been greatly troubled in my sighing. I will 
wash my bed and my mattress at 

night with my tears. I have become old among 

all my enemies. Get away from me, 

everyone who does lawlessness, for behold, the 

Lord has heard the call of my weeping 

and the Lord has heard my prayer??? If 

we will truly repent, God will 

hear us, the patient and abundantly 

merciful to whom is the glory in 

all eternity. Amen. 


The Exegesis on the Soul 


37 Cf. Homer, Od. 4.260-261. 


38 Cf. Homer, Od. 4.261-264. 
39 Ps 6:7-10 LXX. 
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oyeeBpaioc ppoxe [g]a«q ra ute гєврә1 
зо OC ayw аугүмоүтє [ena]el їттєєїмїнчє 
хепроснхутос оүп[росн]хүтос дє maq 


т^мієпроснҳүтос [...... 7. є ме(м) 
ceayoor Ree єтоүа)[......... ] 
ayw ceTamelo ненкоо[үє....... ] 


51.30 Till, Ménard: [єро]ч | 32 Ménard: проснхүто[с Ррамв мм]нв; Schenke: [ҳєгоєме | 
зз Ménard: eroya[oon хїнауорп]; Schenke: eroya[ane нентс] || 34 Ménard: ненкоо[үє 
Ae evajoori]; Schenke: ReRkoo[ve мкооүє]. 
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51 (= Plate 99) 


A Hebrew man creates Hebrew, 

3o and [those] of this sort are called 
“proselyte,” but a p[rose]lyte does not 
create proselyte [...] 
they are like [...] 
and they create others |...) 
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1 [..] wouo[n . . ]PoQ9e epooy aina eyna 
gone п[гм]ёэх i MONON єчауїнє ape 
хєүөєро[с] MaqapINe лє Ncaroycia 
Wneqxo[ei]c паунрє лє OY MONON Xe 

5 Чо ма)нрє aAa TKAHPONOMEL ипе 
от Maqcaec NCY NETPKAHPONOMEL 
NNETMOOYT NTOOY ?XDOY сємооүт 
DYD EYKAHPONOME! NNETMOOYT NE 
TPKAHPONOME! MMETON? NTOOY CEON? 

10 гү CEPKAHPONOME! MNETON? MNNET 
MOOYT NETMOOYT MayPKAHPONOMEL 
Ххаау пас гар пєтмооүт GNAKAHPONO 
ме пєтмооүт єҷа)^клнромоме M 
TIETON? QNAMOY AN Adda TIETMOOYT 

15 E4NAMNE N?OYO оүгєөмкос рро 
мє м^ҷмоү мпеча»жме гар ENE? LINA 
€qNAMOY TIeNTA?TIICTEeYe ETME aq 
XN? àYO паї GGNAYNEYE ємоу ҷоме 
Tap XIMMEOOY NTATIXC El CECWANT M 

20 пкосмос CEPKOCME! NMTONEIC сє 
чі мпєтмооүт €BOÀ N?00Y NENGO 
оп н?єврәлос NENO NOPMaNOC NEY 
NTAN NTMMA23Y NTAPNO)ODIIE AC N 
XPHCTIANOC A€KDT ?1MA2Y MWNE ua (n) 

25 NETCITE гмтпро Q)2Y OC? гмпа)ом 
TIPO NE пкосмос парам NE TKEAL 
WN Mà PNCIT€ ?HITKOCMOC XEKAdC 
ENNAMLC гмпарам Alà тоүто MWE 
EPON €THTPRO)AHA гмтпро пі EBON 

зо ?мтпро пє па)ом єра)угоүг дє WCE 
әмтєпро EYNAWC? AN ААЛА €qua o» 
лє гос naefi й] тєємемє equaxrev 


ekaprioc [... | AN оү монон EqNNHY 
єво[х...... ] Ada PMHIKECABBATON 
355 и o] vak2.prioc Te artexpc ei 


52.1 Ménard: [р]рмм[мє ҷ]роає; Layton, Schenke: [лє] момо|м ec] pome || 32 Ménard: 
пат|о ы, | зз Ménard: карпос [6e] an; Layton: карпос [naq] an; Schenke: 
карпос [.... ] an | 34 Ménard: єво[х eura an] arra | 35 Till: [reqermee оү]хткарпос; 
Ménard: [reqcou оү]хткәрпос. 
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[...] only [...] suffice for them so that they may 
come into being. The slave only seeks to be 

free, but he does not seek the property 

of his master. But the son, not only 

is he son, but he ascribes to himself 

the inheritance of the father. Those who inherit 
the dead, they too are dead 

and they inherit the dead. Those 

who inherit the living, they are alive 

and they inherit the living and the 

dead. The dead do not inherit 

anything, for how will the dead inherit? 

If the dead inherits 

the living he will not die, but the dead 

will rather live!*! A gentile 

man does not die, for he has never lived so that 

he may die. He who has believed in the truth, he has 
lived,? and this one is liable to die, for he is alive 
since the day Christ came. The world 

is created, the cities are organised, 

the dead is carried out. When we were 

Hebrews we were fatherless. 

We had our mother, but when we became 
Christians we got (both) father and mother. 

Those who sow in the winter reap in the summer. 
The winter is the world, the summer is the other 
aeon. Let us sow in the world so that 

we may reap in the summer. Therefore it is appropriate 
for us not to pray in the winter. That 

which follows the winter is the summer, but if one reaps 
in the winter he will not reap, but he will pluck out. 
Just like such a person he will not produce 

fruit [...] not only does he come 

forth [...] but on the Sabbath too 

[...] it is fruitless. Christ came 


40 Cf. Gal 4:1-2, 7. 


^! СЕ Matt 19:29; Mark 10:17; Luke 10:25; 18:18; cf. also Tit 3:7. 
42 Cf. John 3:15-16; 5:24-25; 6:40; 11:25-26; 20:31; 1 John 5:13. 
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1 20eINE мем erpeqroovc[e г]нкооүє 
лє €TPeqNA?MOY гмкооүє €TPeqco 
TOY NETO Ra)HMO NTaqTooyce aga 
ху NNETENOYY NE ayw AqNoye 

5 NNETENOYY NaCI NTAQKA.ÀY NNEOY 
XD гмпєҷоүоа) OY MONON XENTAPEY 
оүан?е €BOÀ àQKO NTYYXH NTAPEY 
OYW AMAA хїмфооү єпкосмос GO 
оп ^ҷко NTYYXH мпсоп ereqov 

10 фа) TOTE ^ҷе NQOPT €qNA.ITC ene 
NTAYKAAC NNEOYW à.CO)ODTIe 2ANAH 
CTHC «ү@ AYYITC NAIXMAAWTOC àQNO? 
мєс лє гү NETNANOYOY гмпкосмос 
мчсотоү гү) мєөооү MOYOEIN MNTIKA 

15 K€ помо мнпмоү NOYNAM MNN2BOYP 
NCNHY мє NNOYEPHY MNGOM нсєпарх, 
ANOYEPHY ETBETIAEL OYTE NETNANOY 
OYNANOYOY OYTE мєөооү сєгооү 
OYTE пам? OYMNE TIE OYTE пмоү OY 

20 MOY TIE Alà TOYTO TOYA TOYA NABWA 
ЄВОХ ATEYAPXH хлма)орп NET.XOCE 
AE ATIKOCMOC @NNATBOA EBOA NE 
eNaaeneg мє Npan eToyt ммооү a(n) 
KOCHIKOC OYNTEY ммау NOYNOG M 

25 TAANH сєпоо)с rap MIOY?HT €BOÀ 
@NNETCMONT €20YN ENETCMONT 
AN aY@ пєтсотм єпмоүтє єчно 
EL AN MIIETCHONT АЛАА марно м 
H€TCMONT ам тєєгє ON мпв@т 

зо MN понре MNIMINA ETOYAAB MN 
панге MNTIOYOGIN хү TANACTA- 
cic MNTEKKAHCIa [м]ннкооүв THPOY 
єүрмое AN NNET[CMO]NT adda EYP 
мое NNETCMON[T ам rà ]un ayce 

35 BO ANETCMONT ppa[N NTayc]AaTMOY 
ceajoon гїпкосмо[с....... ] 


53.4 Ménard: aynoyee || 35 Till: р[ромє тнроү є]тмоү; Ménard: pp[an wr2yco]Tuov; 
Schenke: ppa[n ewayc]atuoy || 36 Till: гппкосмо[с eypnoei миєте); Ménard: емпкосмо[с 
NTapoyP]. 
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to buy some, but 

to save others, and to redeem others. 

It was those who were strangers that he bought, and he 
made them his own and he set 

his own apart, these whom he put as a pledge 

in his will. Not only when he 

appeared did he lay down his Ше (yuyń) when he 
wanted to, but since the day the world 

existed he laid down his life (uy) when he 

wanted to.? Then he came first to take it, since 

it had been put as a pledge. It came to be under the 
robbers and they took it captive, but he saved 

it, and the good in the world 

he redeemed, and the bad. Light and darkness, 

life and death, right and left, 

they are brothers of one another. It is impossible for them to be separated 
from each other. Therefore, neither are the good 

good, nor are the bad bad, 

nor is life life, nor is death 

death. Each one will therefore dissolve 

into its origin from the beginning. But those that are exalted 
above the world are indissoluable, 

they are among the eternal. The names that are given to the 
worldly contain a great 

error, for they turn the mind aside from 

what is right to what is not right, 

and he who hears “God” 

does not understand what is right, but he understands 
what is not right. Thus also with “the Father” 

and “the Son” and “the Holy Spirit” and 

“the life” and “the light” and “the resurrection” 

and “the church” and all the others, 

it is not [what is right] that is understood, but it is 
what is [not] right that is understood, unless they 

have learned what is right. The [names that were heard] 
exist in the world [...] 


43 Cf. John 10:15, 17-18; 15:13; 1John 3:16. 
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1 [anlata [e] u[ev]o[o]on euin neyna 
Ponomaz[e] an емпкосмос AAaay Ñ 
?00Y оүтє HrioYKaaY eNNEBHYE N 
KOCMIKON OYNT2Y ммгү нмоуган гм 

5 TAIWAN OYPAN оуаут мҳүтєүоүхҷ 
әмпкосмос прам NTAMEIMDT TAdrq 
мпа)нре чхосє єоүом мм ETENA 
єї TIE TIPAN мпєюот мерєпо)нрє rap 
NAMATE AN EIWT CABHA XeaqT 21 

10 MWY мпр^м мпеют MEElpAN NE 
TEYNTAYY сєрмоє MEN ммоҷ CEQA 
X€ дє EPOY AN NETE MNTAYY дє CE 
PNOEl AMOY AN AAAA ATME XTIEZENPAa(N) 
?MIIKOCMOC ETBHTN NaCI EMNGOM 
15 ACEBO EPOC хорс PpaNn oye! OYWT 
T€ TME CO Neae гү €TBHTN єтсє 
BO єпАЄ OYAAY ENOYATAMH ITN 
La? „мархам OYMA) apanara M 
TIPME EMELAH AYNAY EPOY EYNTAY 
20 MM2Y NNOYCYTTENEIA MANETNA 
NOYOY NAME хүҷіпр^м NNETNA 
NOYOY ayTaad ANETNANOYOY an 
XEKAAC PITNPPAN EYNAPATIATA M 
MOY гүш NCEMOPOY E2OYN ANETNA 
25 NOYOY AN 2YCD MMNNCAC ва)хєєү 
єїрє NAY NOY2MOT мсєтроүсєгооү 
€BOÀ NNETNANOYOY AN «үа NCE 
Kaay PRNETNANOYOY Naél NEYCO 
OYN MMOOY мєүоүоа) гар ETPOY 
зо чїпєлєүөєр[о]с NceKaay Nay ÑN 
LMA MAENE? OYNENAYNAMIC 


goon eytel. .. траме eceovoa) 
AN xrpeqov[xaei] xekaac eyna 
ne вүм[.....]Хх epoanpooue rap 


35 oyx[ae Ruoy]ayore Nolgheycia 
[кезй ] aya неуталєвнріом 


54.1 Till: [uou] a[n меуадоЇоп || 32 Till: eyt[ . . . ]qpmue; Giversen: eyt[uNn]ei pone; 


Ménard: evt[un en]eipue; Schenke: evte[uv а]промє | 34 ТШ: exo[a ....] .; 
Ménard: exu[menea]r Schenke: єүм[нм ego] || 35 Till: oyn[....... Jone; Ménard: 


oyo[aoy єүмгЈаопє; Schenke: ovx [aet uay]ayone || 36 Ménard: [Rewenupion]. 
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“4 Cf. John 14:17; 10:3; 17:6-8; Phil 2:5-11; Rev 19:12-13; Eph 1:21. 


[deceive. If they existed] in the aeon they would 
never have been named in the world, 

nor have they been placed among 

worldly things. They have their end in 

the aeon. A single name is not uttered 

in the world, the name which the Father gave 

to the Son. It is exalted above every (other name), that 
is, the name of the Father. For the Son would 

not have become father unless he had put 

on the name of the Father. Those 

who have this name know it, 

but they do not speak it, but those who do not have it 
do not know it.“ But Truth produced names 

in the world for our sakes, for it is impossible for us 
to learn it (i.e., Truth) without the names. 

Truth is one thing and it is many, and it concerns us to 
teach this one alone with love through 

many.“ The rulers wanted to deceive 

man because they saw him having 

kinship with the 

truly good. They took the name of the 

good and they gave it to those that are not good 

so that through the names they might deceive 

him and bind them to those that are not 

good, and afterwards, as if they 

are doing them a favour, to remove them 

from those that are not good and to 


place them among those that are good. These things they 


knew, for they wanted to 

take the free one and place him in slavery to them 
forever. There are powers 

existing who [...] man, not wanting 

him to be [safe,] so that they may 

become [...] for if man 

[was safe], sacrifices [would not] happen 

[...] and animals were offered 


^5 Cf. Eph 4:15-16; Phil 1:15-16. 
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1 eepai NNAyNamic мє|г ЇЇ е|нріом гар 
NE NETOYTEAO єграї nafy] мєүтєло ` 
MEN MMOOY єграї EYONe NTAPOYTE 
NOOY дє єграї àYMOY промє AYTEAOY 

5 €gpai MNNOYTE єҷмооүт хү AYWNE 
әҳтєгн EMTIATETIEXC El NEMNOEIK 
гмпкосмос NEE MIMMAPAAICOC TMA 
NEPEAARM MMAY NEYNTAY 22 NMUN 
NNTPOOH NNOHPION NEMNTAY COYO 

10 Мттрофн мпромє neperpa»ue co 
ва) NOE NNOHPION ddd NTAPETIEXC 
єї птємос Рромє AYEINE NOYOEIK 
EBOA ?NTTI€ QINA єрєпромє NAPTPE 
фєсөм ENTTPOPH мпромє nepen 

15 àPXON мєєүє X6? NTOYGOM ммпоү 
фа) єүєрє NNETOYEIPE MMOOY NE 
PE MINNA дє €TOYAA B гмоүпєөнп 
мєҷємєрге MITTHPQ €BOÀ гттоотоү 
NOE ETYOYMA) TAAHOEIA CECITE MMOC 

20 MMà мм T€TQ)OOTI XINNGOPTI ay 
а» OYNA? NAY EPOC EYCITE MMOC EN 
KOYEl лє ETOYNAY EPOC EYWCe ммос 
MTIEXEPOEINE XEAMAPIA W EBOA ?M 
TITINA ETOYAAB CEPMAANACEE OY TIE 

25 TOYX.@ ммоҷ CECOOYN AN Ad) Neo 
OY ENE? TIENTACEIME а» €BOÀ ?NC?1 
мє Mapla TE тп^рөємос ETEMTIE 
AYNAMIC XAEMEC єсауооп NNOY 
NOG NNANOG) NN2EBPAlOC ETENA 

зо постохос мє ayw [аЈ^постомкос 
тєєїпҗрөєнос єт[єјипедүмәмс 
xoguec оү[...... a] AY na MIC 
хормоү ayw N[Eqnax]ooc an Nor 
nxoeic хєпҗє[пт eTe]NUTHYE 

35 єїмнтї XeNEYNTA[Y Amay] к]єеот 
aAa eaTTAwe aqxoo[c xenaciwT] 
nexenxoeic NUMAO[HTHC xe. ...] 


55.1 Giversen: ue[i]u[eu]pion [дє]; Ménard: &e[e] &[eu]pion мәе] | 32 Ménard: оү[ова) 
NTaN]naynamic; Schenke: oy[.... Te a]naynanic || 34 Ménard: хепаєпат nereu]hnuye 
| 37 Schenke: мӣм^ө[нтнс хечі). 
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1 upto the powers, for those who were offered up to 
were animals (themselves). They were offered 
up alive, but when they were offered 
up they died. Man was offered 

5 up to God dead and he lived. 

Before Christ came there was no bread 
in the world, like in Paradise, the place 
were Adam was, there were many trees 
for the food of the animals. It had no wheat 
10 for the food of man. Man was 
feeding like the animals, but when Christ 
came, the perfect man, he brought bread 
from heaven so that man would be 
nourished with the food of тап. The 
15 rulers thought that it was by their power and their 
will that they were doing what they were doing, 
but the Holy Spirit was secretly 
effecting everything through them 
as it wished. Truth, which has been in existence 
20 since the beginning, is sown everywhere, 
and there are many who see it being sown, 
but there are few who see it being reaped. 
Some say that Mary conceived by 
the Holy Spirit. They are wrong. 
25 They do not know what they are saying. 
When did a female ever conceive by a female? 
“Mary is the virgin whom no 
power defiled” It is а 
great oath of the Hebrews,’” who are the 
зо apostles and [the] apostolic.? 
This virgin whom no power 
defiled, [...] the powers 
defile[d] themselves. And the Lord [would] not 
[have] said, “my [father who is in] һеауеп, 
35 unless he had another father,^? 
but he would simply have said, [my father”]. 
The Lord said to the [disciples, “... | 


46 Cf. John 6:31-58. 

47 Cf. Luke 1:28, 42. 

48 Cf. 2 Сог 11:22-23; Phil 3:3, 5. 

^ Matt 7:21; 10:32, 33; 12:50; 16:17; 18:10, 19; cf. also Matt 15:13; 18:35. 
50 СЕ Rom 1:3. 
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1 [єв]ох eR[u]etr мм єм єроүм enne 
Anexo unpxio(e) дє NTOY гйпн 
єї Апет NTETNYI EBOA ІС оүр^(м) 
пе єченп пєхрс OYPAN TE EYOYON? 

5 €BOX Alà TOYTO IC MEN ча)уооп AN 
ONAAAY NNACTIE AAAA TIEGPAN пе THC 
Noe ETOYMOYTE єроҷ ммос пєхрс 
лє печрам [rie] йимтсурос rie мєс 
ClAC MMNTOYACIANIN лє пе TIXC na(n) 

10 тос NKOOYE THPOY оунтауч ммгү 
KaTaTacne МПОүА MOYA NEHTOY 
TINAZAPHNOC METOYON? €BOÀ пє 
мппеенп пехс OYNTAY OYON NIM 
epal мента EITE PME erre ATTEAOC 

15 EITE MYCTHPION «үш пет NET.XOD 
MMOC XEATIXOEIC MOY NQOPT aya 
AQTMOYN CEPMAANA AYTMOYN гар 
мо)орп ayw à44MOY ETHOYA AME 
TANACTACIC NO)OPTI GNAMOY AN ҷоме 

20 NOIWNOYTE мєрєпн NAM(OY) мХла 
aY NAMM NNOYNOG MMparMa eqTa 
EIHY ENOYNOG NEWB AAXA eae МСОП 
AOYA ENTBA ETEMNTOY HITE AGNOXOY 
dY2WB PAOYACCaPION TAEI TE 0€ N 

25 TYYXH OY?ODB єҷт^енү TE сауа 
пе гммоүсом^ єҷа)нс OYNZOEINE 
PLOTE ҳємнпос NCETMOYN EYKA 
Kany ersen[a.]ei ceoywa) єтооүм 
eNTcapzZ ayw [c]ecooyn an xeneTP 

зо opel NTC[apz NTO]OY ne ETKHKAHY 
naereTe[...... ] ммооү єк^коү 
eeu[v] N[Tooy eTK]akagHy ам MNCAPzZ 
[2icnog Na] PKAHPONOMeEl NTMNTE 
[ро мпно]үтє мм тє тле ETNAKAH 


56.1 Ménard: [.. Јо[... ]e[ . Ju мем 1 egoyn | 2 Ménard: [u]npxi оүлє &roq || 20 
For some reason the scribe left an empty gap following нәм. I follow the emendation 
of Ménard. Schenke follows this reading in his translation, but does not emend the 
Coptic text. Layton: мамі( - - - ) | 28 Ménard: erse[ne]et || 31 Ménard: ere[ynasaap]; 
Schenke: ete[oyncou] || 32 Till, Ménard: eeu[v wroov ne eTKJakaeny; Schenke: &[roov 
пе erk]akaeuy || зз Till, Ménard: |гісмоч м^о)]рк^нромоме || 34 Ménard: [рро їпмоү]тє. 
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[from] every [house] and bring into the house 
of the Father, but do not steal from the house 
of the Father and do not carry away" Jesus is a 
hidden name. Christ is a revealed name. 

Jesus is therefore not 

in any language, but his name is Jesus 

as he is called. But as for Christ, 

his name in Syriac is Messiah, 

but in Greek it is Christ. AII 

the others have it 

according to the language of each one among them. 
It is the Nazarene who reveals 

the hidden. Christ has everything 

within himself, whether man or angel 

or mystery and the Father?! Those who say 
that the Lord died first and 

then arose are wrong, for he arose 

first and then he died. If one does not acquire 
the resurrection first he will not die. 

As God lives, that one would (die)! No one 
will hide a great valuable object 

in a great thing, but many times 

an innumerable myriad has been put 

into a thing worth a trifle. Thus it is with 

the soul. It is a valuable thing and it has 

come to be in a contemptible body. There are some 
who are afraid that perhaps they might arise 
naked. Therefore they want to arise 

in the flesh, and [they] do not know that it is those who 
wear the [flesh] who are naked.? 

These [...] to unclothe 

themselves, [they are] not naked. “Flesh 

[and blood shall] not inherit the kingdom 

[of God].”53 What is this that shall 


5! СЕ Col 2:9. 


5 Cf. 2 Cor 5:2-4. 
53 1 Cor 15:50. 
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1 ромоме AN тає! ETZIDON NIM лє TE 
тає газах €TNAKAHPONOMGI TAIC 
T€ MNTIEGCNOY лі TOYTO TIEXAq XE 
TIETAOYWM AN NTACAPZ гү NYC M 

5 MACNOY MNTAQON? epal NEHTY ad) 

тє TEY4Capz пе плогос «ү MEYCNOY 
пе MINA ETOYAAB TIENTA?X1 NaCI OY(N) 
тєчтрофн ayw OYNTAYCW ?1BCOD 
ANOK TGONAPIKE ANKOOYE єтха» MMOC 

10 X€CNATMOYN AN EITE NTOOY MNEC 
Nay сєауооп гноүаут KXW MMOC 
X€TCAPZ NATMOYN AN AAAA XOOC EPO 
єї X 62.1) METNATWOYN GINA ENATA 
вок кҳо MMOC XEMMNA ENTCAPZ 

15 «ү MEEIKEOYOEIN TE ENTCAPZ OYAO 
TOC TIE MEEIKE EGENTCAPZ XEMETKNA 
XOOC EKXEAAAY AN MITBOÀ NTCAPZ 
гапс ME €TODOYN PNTEEICAPZ єгав 
NIM оооп NEHTC гмпєєкосмос 

20 мет 21W0Y NN?BCOD CECOTTI ANN 
овса ENTMNTEPO нипнүє N?BCOD 
CECOTTI ANENTAYTA&Y LIWOY ?ITN 
OYMOOY MNOYKOD?T €YTOYBO MMMA 
THPY NETOYON? PITNNETOYON? € 

25 BOX мєөнп CITNNEOHTI оүнго 
EINE єүгнп ?ITNNETOYON? євох 
оүммооү ?NOYMOOY OYNKWET 
?NNOYXPICMaà AIC qrTOY NX1IOYE 
THPOY MrieqoYon [2] гәр євох Noe 

зо ємєҷоооп [нг]н[тс АЇАХА NTAqoy@nNe 
євох Noe ET[OYNAG]GNGOM мәү 
Epoq N?uTC м[ле лє тн]роү aqoy 
XN? євох Nay aq[ovawe] egor кн) 
NOG гос моб aqova[we eBo] Ñ 

35 NKOYEl гос коүє ^ҷо[үомә євол] 


57.30 Till, Ménard: [Name a]ra || 31 Till, Ménard: er[oynac] con | 32 Till: n[eqay]uoy; 


Ménard: n[ai TH] poy | зз Till, Ménard: a[qgoyane є)вох Ñ. 
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1 not inherit? (It is) this which is on us. But what 
also is this that shall inherit? It is Jesus (flesh) 
and his blood. Therefore he said, 

“Не who will not eat my flesh and drink 

5 my blood has not life in him?^* What 
is it? His flesh is the Logos” and his blood 
is the Holy Spirit.” He who has received these 
has food, and he has drink and clothing. 

As for me, I find fault with the others who say 

10 that it will not rise. Or both of them 
are at fault. You say 
that the flesh will not rise, but tell 
me what it is that shall arise, so that we may 
honour you. You say, “the spirit in the flesh,” 

15 and “it is this other light in the flesh” 
It is a Logos, “this other” that is “in the flesh,” because whatever you will 
say, you say nothing apart from the flesh. 
It is necessary to arise in this flesh, for 
everything is in it. In this world 

20 those who wear the garments are better than the 
garments. In the kingdom of heaven, the garments 
are better than those who have put them on.* It is by means of 
water and fire that everything is purified, 
the revealed by means of the revealed 

25 the hidden by means of the hidden. There are 
some that are hidden by means of the revealed. 
There is water in water, there is fire 
in chrism. Jesus took them all by stealth,” 
for he did not appear as 

30 he was, but it was 
as [they would] be able to see 
him that he appeared. [All these (ways)] he 
appeared to them. He [appeared] to [the] 
great as great. He [appeared] to 

35 the small as small. He [appeared] 


54 Cf. John 6:53-54; cf. also John 5:26. 
55 СЕ John 1:14. 

56 СЕ John 1:4. 

57 СЕ Matt 6:25, 31; Luke 12:22-23. 
58 Cf. Matt 6:25; Luke 12:22-23. 

59 Cf. John 10:10. 
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1 [NNJarredoc гос arrexoc aya 
NPPOMe гос ромє ETBETIAE! ATIEG 
хогос ^ҷ?опц €OYON мм гоємє 
MEN ҳүмҳү EPOY єүмєєүє XENAY NAY 

5 €POOY MMIN MMOOY „лл NTAPEGOY 
WN €BOÀ NNEGMAOHTHC PENNOYEO 
OY ?LXMITTOOY NEYO AN NKOYEl Ач 
QANE NNOG aAa NTAGPHMAOHTHC 
NNOG X€EKAAC EYNAGGNGOM NNAY 

10 Epoq eqo NNOG nexaq мфооү ETM 
May ENTEYXAPICTElA XEMENTAL?E WTP 
мптєлеюс MOYOEIN єппнҗ ETOY 
AaB готр NATTEAOC EPON PMN AN 
LIKON MUPKATAPPONE! MrI?IClB AXN 

15 TY гәр MNO)GOM ємәү єпро MNA Y 
Nad Trieqovoet EZOYN єпрро eq 
кнкагну примпє наауємечаунре 
N?OYO апринка? єаух єнаунре NA 
дам NAGWOY KAITOITE Q)àYMOY по 

20 CW MàÀAXON NG@HPE мптелє1ос PPD 
ме NAEl EMAYMOY AAAA CEXTIO MMO 
OY OYOEIG) мм пект TAMELO GH 
PE aY@ паунрє MNGOM ммоҷ NYTa 
MIEQHPE TIENTAY XTIOQ TAP MNGOM 

25 MMOY NQXIIO ddd EMMHPE XTIO 
NAY NENCNHY NENG)HPE AN NETOY 
ҳпо MMOOY THPOY гмпкосмос 
єухпо MMOO[Y] EBOA ENTHYCIC ay 
œ NKooye Ñf . . ] . [. . Joyxno ммооү 

зо €BOA NeHTY[..... ]q@ eBo Amay 
enpmue.[..... Jerg євох гійпр 
[.Jure..[..... ]пос Anca мтпє 
[ен БЫ | Ямоҷ €BOÀ 2 NTTATIPO 
| és ] . плогос ei EBOA Amay 


58.15 Layton: en(p)po; Schenke, while choosing not to emend the text, likewise holds 
enpo to be an "Irreguláre Schreibung für єпрро" || 29 Till: e [nra мєт]оүҳпо; Ménard: 
eu[nn]à мІєт)оухпо; Layton: гй|паєї Гєт|оухпо; Schenke: гій| пи! [er]ovxuo || зо 
Ménard: [gaytoei]a;; Layton, Schenke: [evcoei]a) || 31 Ménard: x[eeyco]eia; Layton, 
Schenke: х п ипсо]впау | 32 Ménard: [p]ut єх[йпто]пос; Layton, Schenke: [p]ut eeo[vu 
єпто]пос | 33 Ménard: [nercoeig) м|моч; Schenke: [eneq . . . . | ймоч | 34 Till: 
|... ємєрє]пхогос; Ménard: [yo ємєрє]пхогос; Layton: [гүш eue]aroroc; Schenke: 
[etna NT]amoroc. 
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[to the] angels as angel and 

to the men as man. Therefore his 

Logos hid itself from everyone. Some 

saw him thinking that they saw 

themselves, but when he 

appeared to his disciples in 

glory upon the mountain®™ he was not small, he 
became great, but he made the disciples 

great so that they might be able to see 

him being great.5! He said on that day? 

in the Eucharist:? “He who joined 

the perfect, the light, with the Holy Spirit, 
join the angels with us also, with the 
images!" Do not despise the lamb,“ for without 
it it is impossible to see the 100г. No one 
will be able to approach the king 

naked.°* The heavenly man has more children 
than the earthly man. If the children of 
Adam are many even though they die, 

how much more so the children of the perfect 
man, these who do not die, but are 

always begotten? The father makes 

a son and it is impossible for the son to 


make a son. For it is impossible for the one who has been born 


to beget, but the son acquires 
brothers, not sons. All those who 

are begotten in the world 

are begotten by means of the physical, 
and the others in [...] are begotten 
by means of it/him [...] out there 

to the man [...] in the 

[...] above 

[...] him/it from the mouth 

[...] the word came out thence 


60 Cf. Matt 17:1-9; Mark 9:2-10; Luke 9:28-36. 


9! Cf. 1John 3:2. 

6 Cf. Luke 9:28-29. 

63 Cf. Luke 22:41-44. 

64 Cf. John 8:12; 9:5. 

$5 Cf. John 1:51. 

$6 СЕ, e.g., John 1:29, 36. 

97 Cf. John 10:7-9. 

$8 Cf. Matt 22:11-14; cf. also Rev 7:9-17. 
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1 N€QNACOEIG) EBOA гїттҗпро ay [o] 
NEQqNAQ)ODTI€ NT€A€IOC NTEAELOC TAP 
еттноүпє єүфФ ayw єүхпо Ala TOYTO 
ANON годом TN Tri EPNNNNEPHY 

5 ємхїмпФ@ EBOA ENTXapic ETENN 
NNEPHY NEOYNG@OMTE мооо)є MN 
пховс оүоеа) NIM марїг TEQMaay 
DYD TECCMNE му» MATAASAHNH TA 
El ETOYMOYTE EPOC XETEGKOINMNOC 

10 Mapla ГАР T€ TEGCNE хүд TEGMAdY 
TE SYM TE42MTPE тє rte мнпаун 
рє NEATTAOYN NE PPAN TITINA. ETOYAAB 
OYPAN TE NAITIAOYN CEQOON rap M 
Mà NIM СЄМПСА NTTIE CEMTICA MMI 

15 TN cCe?2NrIeeun CEeeNNETOYON? 
€BOÀ TITINA ETOYAAB GEMMOYMNE 
€BOÀ YeMTICa MMITN чемпвөнп 
чемпса мтпє сваума)є NNETOY 
AaB CITNNAYNAMIC мпоннрон 

20 CEO rap NBAAE ?ITHITNA ETOYAAB 
X€KAAC єүм^мєєүє ҳєєүргүпнрє 
те NNOYPWME гопоте єүєрє NNE 
TOYAaB ETBETTAE! ay [Hu] uaeuruc р 
мїтєї MILXOCIC ммоүгооү ETBEOY 

25 гав NTEMKOCMOC ПЄҲАҶ NAY XE 
єрттє NTEKMAAY хү CNAt чәк 
€BOÀ PNAAAOTPION MEX ENATIOCTO 
^oc NNMMAOHTHC хєтмпросфо 
pa THPC марєсхпо [N]ac ноүгмоү 

зо мєумоутє [...... JA хєрмоү AXNTC 
марєпросф[орг ayo]ne єчаунп rco 
ola дє oycTeip[a..... |аунре Ala TOY 
TO єумоутє єро|с..... ]ce nei N 
омоу nma єтоүм^о)[....].. 

35 NToyee nma eroYaaB [...... ] 


59.23 Ménard: ayfuaentuc || зо Till: [er ...Ja; Ménard, Layton, Schenke: [erco$i]a. 
|| 32 ТШ, Layton, Schenke: оүстер[ тє axi]a)upe; Ménard: оүстер[ Te ахіп)аунре 
| зз Ménard: epo[c хєом)сєпеї ; Layton: epo[c ҳєпкє]сєпє; Schenke: єро[с хє... ]ce 
пе || 34 ТШ: єтоүмг [а)опє Ree ємєүауооп]; Ménard: єтоүм^о)[соєю) йгнтҷ]; Layton: 
єтоүм^о)[... . JNa; Schenke: єтоумаді| . .. . Јао | 35 Ménard: [ne ata то). 
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1 he would be nourished from the mouth [and] 
he would become perfect, for 
it is by means of a kiss that the perfect conceive and beget. Therefore 
we too kiss one another,” 
5 conceiving from the grace that is in 

one another. There were three who walked with 
the Lord always: Mary, his mother, 
and her sister and Magdalene,” 
who is called his companion. 

10 For Mary was his sister and his mother 
and his partner. The Father and the 
Son are single names. The Holy Spirit 
is a double name, for they are 
everywhere. They are above, they are below, 

15 they are in the secret, they are in the revealed. 
The Holy Spirit is in the revealed, 
it is below; it is in the secret, 
it is above. The saints are served 
by means of the evil powers, 

20 for they are blinded by the Holy Spirit 
so that they may think that they are serving 
a man when they are serving 
the saints. Therefore a disciple 
asked the Lord one day for a 

25 thing of the world. He said to him: 
“ask your mother and she will give you 
from the others.” The apostles said 
to the disciples: “Let our entire 
offering acquire salt.” 

30 They called [...] “salt.” Without it 
the offering does not [become] acceptable. 
But Wisdom [is] barren’! |...) child. Therefore 
[she/ it] is called [...], this of 
salt, the place they will [...] 

35 in their manner. The Holy Spirit [...] 


$9 Cf. Rom 16:16; 1 Cor 16:20; 2 Cor 13:12; 1 Thess 5:26; 1 Pet 5:14. 
70 Cf. John 19:25; Matt 27:55-56; Mark 15:40-41. 
7! Cf. Isa 54:1; Gal 4:27. 
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1 [..].Naa[e] чєсаунрє nereyNTaqq 
NOMEIMT напаунре мє гү NTOY га 
ач па)унре ENZOCON ҷо мкоүє May 
пістєує NAY ANETENOYY LOTAN єч 

5 Mamane PPODME Qga perieqeur T Naq 
NETEYNTABCE THPOY NETCOPM мєтєп 
TINA хпо MMOOY аухусарм ON EBOA 
?ITOOTQ Alà TOYTO €BOÀ ?ITMTÜfINA 
OYWT ҷҳєро NGIITKOD?T 2YO OYM 

10 K€OYaà ME EXAMMO үа) KEOYA TIE 
єхмоө єх^моө T€ TCOPIA ?ATIAODC 
єхмоө лє TE TCOPIA мпмоу ETETA 
е Te тсофі {мпмоү єтєт^е тє} erco 
OYN мпмоү тає ETOYMOYTE EPOC Xe 

15 ткоүє соф. OYN2NOHPION Goon 
€YeYMOTACCe мпромє NEE мпмалсє 
мипаа» MNENKOOYE NTEEIMINE OY 
менкооує Goon eyeYMOTACCEe AN 
€YOYAT ?NNePHMHIA промє CKAEI N 

20 тсоа)є 2ITNNOHPION єтеупотассє 
аа» EBOA eNTIAEl чсовта) NTOY MNN 
OHPION EITE NET2YTIOTACCE EITE NET 
гүпотҳ^ссє AN TAEL TE өє MITTENOC 
PPOME 2ITNENAYNAMIC ET2YTIOTAC 

25 сє E4CKAEl OYON NIM єҷсовтє ETPOY 
Wile ETBETIAE! TAP EMMA THPY 3.26€ 
PATY EITE NETNANOYOY EITE мєөооү 
үа) NOYNAM MNNGBOYP пєпнҗ €TOY 
мав quoone O[YO]N мм ayw qpa pxet 

зо NRAYNAMIC т[нројү [ы] eTgynoTacce 
aya нетоуп|отассє a]N MNNETOYAT 
Kairap qoce[ .... |а) отп nooy € 
гоүм xe[kaac.. ]@anoywa) novo 
[8] ox [євох пемт|ауплассє ммоч мє 

35 [соч adda NJeknage aneqapHpe evo 


60.1 Till: [ . . (.)]о; Ménard: [үт]о; Layton, Schenke: [ay]q || 29 Till, Ménard: quoone 
[чоүо]м мм і 32 Ménard: yom[d nooy ч]отп; Schenke: qo e[qoye]q || зз Ménard: 
xe[eynaxi eq]a@anoya@a; Schenke: xe[kaac ey]@anoywa | 34 Ménard: [c]ou [asan 
enenT]aymaacce | 35 Ménard: [kna . . . . ne]Knage; Layton: njexnage (an) aneqapupe. 
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1 [...] her children are many. That which 

the father has belongs to the son, and he 

himself, the son, as long has he is little 

he is not entrusted with those (things) that are his. Then, 
when he becomes a man, his father gives him 

everything that belongs to him.” Those who go astray, whom 
the Spirit begets, they also go astray 

because of it. Therefore, by means of that single Spirit 

the fire is kindled and extinguished. 

Echamoth is one thing and 

Echmoth is another. Echamoth is simply Wisdom, 

but Echmoth is the wisdom of death, that 

is, the wisdom {of death, that is,} which 

knows death, this which is called 

the little wisdom. There are animals 

that are subordinate to man, like the calf 

and the donkey and others of this sort. 

There are others that are not subordinate, 

living alone in the deserts. Man ploughs 

the field by means of the subordinate animals 

and from this he nourishes himself and 

the animals, whether those that are subordinate, or those that are 
not subordinate. Thus it is with the perfect 

man. He ploughs by means of powers that are subordinate, 
preparing for everyone 

to come into being. For it is because of this that everything 
stands, whether the good or the evil, 

and the right and the left. The Holy Spirit 

shepherds everyone, and it rules 

[all] the powers that are subordinate 

and those that are [not subordinate] and those that are alone. 
For truly he/it [...] imprisons them 

[so that ...] want to, they will not be able 

to [leave. He who has been] moulded 

[is beautiful, but] you would find his children being 
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7? Cf. Gal 4:1-2, 7. 
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61.32 Ménard: [rma nae] | 35 Ménard: exnaa[a@ane нм]оч | 36 ТШ: мі 


MIIAACMA, NEYTENHC ваухємпоуР 
ПЛАССЄ AMOY Ал ух поч NEKNA 
?€ ATIEGCTIEPMA єҷо NEYTENHC TE 
NOY дє dYTTAACCE MMOY AG.XTIO Ad) 
NEYTENEL пе пає MOPT ATMNTNO 
EIK аопє HMNNCODC PWTBE ay ay 
хпоч євох ENTMNTNOEIK NETICDH 

РЄ rap мфоҷ ne Ala TOYTO ^ҷо)опє 
мохтвромє NOE мпєҷкєєіт ү 

XQ A4MOYOYT MMEGCON KOINONIA AC 
NIM NTACGOMME EBOA ENNETNE ам N 
NOYEPHY OYMNTNOEIK TE TINOYTE 
OY.XGIT пе NOE NNXMGE ETNANOYOY 
аухумоутє €POOY XENSAHOEINON Way 
MOY MNNENTAYXMGE граї NEHTOY TA 
El T€ 0€ NNENTAMNOYTE .XOGOY € 
пен PNNATMOY NE NEYXWGE Day 
PATMOY €BOÀ PITOOTY ммєҷп^?рє 
TINOYTE лє PBAMITIZE NNETUPBANTI 
Ze пмооү eNoyMooy мн оу | сом 
NTEAAAY NAY AAAaAY ENNETCMONT 
€IMHTI NTEMETHMAY MWNE Noe 
NNETMMAY NOE мпрамє ам €q 
әмпкосмос QN2Y єпрн єҷо PPH 

AN àYO YNY єтпє MNIIKA? MNN 
кєгвнүє THPOY ENTOY AN TIE мєтм 
May TAEI T€ 0€ ?pàl ENTME AAA AK 
мәү €Aà2Y NTETIMA ETMMAY ака 
TIE NNETMMAY AKNAY ATITINA AK 
gone ANNA aknaly a]mxc akane 
АХС aknay ап|єаут к]м^а)опє Nel 
XT Ala TOYTO [нчєєїмҗд] мем KNay 
гов NIM ayw к[мгү epo]k AN OYAAK 
KNay лє єрок мп|ма eT] May пет 
KNay Tap єроҷ exnag [arie мм|оч 
ттастіс Xi Taran ct M[NAaay Nagy] 
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noble creations. If Бе were not 

moulded, but begotten, you would 

find that his seed was noble. But 

now he was moulded and he begot. What 

nobility is this? First, adultery 

happened, and afterwards, murder.? And 

he was begotten in adultery, 

for he was the son of the serpent. Therefore he became 
a murderer like his father too,"* and 

he killed his brother.” Every communion 

that has taken place between those who do not resemble 
each other constitutes adultery. God 

is a dyer. Like the good dyes 

- they are called the true (dyes)— 

die with those (things) that have been dyed in them, 
thus it is with those whom God has dyed. 

Since his dyes are immortal, they 

become immortal by means of his remedies. 

But God dips those whom he dips 

in water. It is impossible 

for anyone to see any of the ordained (things) 
unless he becomes like 

them. It is not like it is with the man who is 

in the world. He sees the sun while not being sun, 
and he sees the sky and the earth and 

all the other things while not being 

those (things). Thus it is in truth. But you have 

seen something of that place, and you have 


become those (things). You have seen the Spirit, and you have 
have become spirit. You have seen Christ, and you have become 


Christ. You have seen the [Father, and you] will become 
father. Therefore, [here] you see 

everything and you do not [see yourself], 

but you see yourself in [that place], 

for you will [become] that which you see. 

Faith receives, love gives. [No one will be able to] 


73 Cf. John 8:44. 


74 Cf. Gen 3:4-5. 
75 Cf. Gen 4:8. 
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1 [xi] ххнттїстїс [м]нхггү naqt 2 XR 
ADAIH ETBETIAEI XEKAAC MEN €NA.XI 
TRPrücTeYe алм A (є) ємаме NTN ener 
єра^оү T eNoyarany aN MNT€QOD 

5 фєлех PMTIENTAQTAAG TINTA XI 
TLXOGIC AN о NNEEBPAIOC ETI NATIO 
CTOAOC ETPITNNEOH тєєгє NEYMOY 
те XEIHC MINAZWPpaloc MECCIAC ETE 
TAEL пе IHC TINAZODPAIOC MEXC TRAE 

10 PPAN пе пєхс поорп rie IC пєтом 
TMHTE пе TINAZAPHNOC MECCIAC 
OYNTAY CHMACIA CNTE AYW пєхрс 
аа» пєта)нү іс минтеєврмос NE 
псаутє NAZAPA TE TAAHOELA TINA 

15 zapumoc [че] бє Te Ta^ueeta пе nxe 
NTAYQITY TINAZAPHNOC MNIC 
нентауаутоу пмаргаргтнс eyaa(n) 
NOX EMITN єпворвором аа 
rie {@)лчау@пе} an єчаунс Neoyo 

20 OYTE EYMaTaecy NNAHOBAPCIMON 
EGNAGODME EYTACINY AAA OYNTAY 
MM2Y MIMTAEIO PAL TNITeQ.XOGIC 
OYOEIG) мм тле T€ өє NNQHPE M 
TINOY T€ PNNETOYNA.Q)ODEIe NEHTOY 

25 ETI OYNT2àY MMAY HITTA€IO PaP THIOY 
віаут EKMAXOOC XEANOK OYIOYA T 
MNAQAY NAKIM EKGAXOOC XEANOK OY 
граумалос мНАггү NAPTAPACCE EKMA 
ҳоос X€ano[K o] Y2EXAHN оуварва 

зо poc oyma [oveXev]eepoc mNAaay 
NaQTOPTP ek[aaxooc] xeanok OYXPH 


cTianocn[..... ] м^моем Nrenor 
TONTAG[... NT]eemeine naet e 
[tT]e.[.....] Nameyroueine an € 


35 [соти en]eqpan пмоүте оуамра 


62.3 Ménard: qma лє Name | 19 Layton: {а)хчауопв an} || 21 Layton: equaayoonie (an) | 32 
Till: [c]rianoc |оуом мм]; Ménard: [c] піднос т[нроү єу)мановім; Schenke: п|єтимам | || 
зз Till: NTa . [.. macint]eememe; Ménard: Ntad[wn epo їп]єєїмєїнє; Schenke: &ra.o) єп 
ovr]eeuune || 34 Ménard: [re Ñapxæn n]aweynonemwe; Schenke: [т]є n[erñuay] || 35 Till: 
[....me]eipan; Ménard: [re паї пе п|єїрам. 
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[receive] without faith. No one will be able to give without 
love. Therefore we believe in order that we may receive, 
but we give in order that we may love. For 

if one does not give with love, he does not 

benefit from that which he has given.”° He who has not received 
the Lord is a Hebrew still. The 

apostles who were before us 

named (him) in this way: “Jesus the Nazarene Messiah,” 
that is, “Jesus the Nazarene Christ.” The last 

name is Christ, the first is Jesus, the one in 

the middle is the Nazarene. Messiah 

has two meanings, both Christ 

and “he who is measured.” Jesus in Hebrew is 

the redemption, Nazara is the truth. The 

Nazarene, then, is the truth. It was Christ 

who was measured. It was the Nazarene and Jesus 

who were measured. If the pearl 

is thrown down into the mud 

it does not become more despised, 

nor will it become precious 

if it is anointed with balsam, but it is always 

valuable for its master. 

Thus it is with the children of 

God wherever they may be, 

they are still valuable for their 

father. If you say, “I am a Јем” 

no one will be moved. If you say, "Tam a 

Roman,’ no one will be troubled. If you 

say, “I am a Greek,” “a barbarian? 

“a slave; [^a free;] no one 

will be shaken. [If] you [say], “Iam a 

Christian, the [...] will tremble. If 

only [... of] this sort, this one 

[who ...] will not be able to endure 

[hearing] his name. God is a man-eater. 


76 Cf. Luke 7:47; Eph 4:15-16. 
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1 ме пе Ala TOYTO ce[ayo] MT мпрам|є) 
NAY 2хтегн EMMATOYMMOOT мпрРа 
ME мєүа)оот NENOHPION мегммоү 
TE TAP AN NE NACL єтоүооот нау 
5 NCKEYOC NNABAGHEIN MNNCKEYOC 

BBAXE MayMOne €BOÀ ггтмпкоет 
AAA NCKEYOC NNABACGHEIN єп 
OYMGTI NAMN Q)3Y TAMIOOY NT2Y 
WANE TAP EBOA ENOYTINA NCKEYOC 

10 A€ BBAXE EYMAOYWOT MAYTAKO 
NTayawre гар XCDPIC кїчє суєта» 
EGKMTE г^оүомє NNOYT à«480)6 HMIAOC 
євох €qM000)6€ NTAPOYKAAY EBOA 
aqee єроч ON єчемпіма TMA 

15 OYN2PPMUE оооп aayNeae MMO 
OWE EBON SYD MAYTIPOKOTITE є 
Aà3Y MMA NTAPEPOY2E QONE EPO 
OY OYTE MMOYNAY ENONIC OY TE 
комн OYTE KTICIC OYTE фүсїс MN 

20 AYNAMIC MNATTEAOC €IKH ANTAAAL 
порос г1їсє TEYXAaPICTEla TIE IC EY 
MOYTE гәр єроҷ MMNTCYPOC хєфә. 
PlCaead ETETAE! NE пєтпора) EBON 
AIC rap є EYCTAYPOY мпкосмос 

25 «ПХОЄІС BOX E20y[N] enma Rxaoe 
м^єүе A441 Q)BeCNOOYC NXPOM2à. 
AGNOXOY XTPO?T€ àqNTOY єгрәї 
єүова) THPOY әү MEXAY XeTaet 
тє oe NTAYel ммос йб1по)нр[є м 

зо ngup]e nnpou[e e]a[o] йхбіт Tco 
hia єтоүмоүт[є epolc xercripa Ñ 
тос T€ TMAaaly NRar]rexoc aya [r]kot 
момос unc[. . . Ma]pla тмАг| ла) 


Aumu nepen. [..... ме) амо[с н] 
35 гоуо aMMaeuT[nc........ neq] 

acmaze ММОС атєс[.......... ] 

псоп ^пкєсєєпє м[....... ] 


63.33 ТШ: ппє[хс тє мар]; Ménard: Ang [upe тє мар]; Schenke: Hnc[@Tup ma]pia 
| 34 ТШ: nepert[xoeic ме) йм[ар м]; Ménard: мєрєп[ҳоес мє] йм[5р A]; Schenke: 
мєрєпс[отнр ме) | 35 Till: аннаені|тнс тнроү ayw aq]; Ménard: аймаенітнс тнроү 
ayw neq]; Layton, Schenke: аймаент|нс тнроү «үш меч) || 36 Till, Ménard, Schenke: 
xrec[ranpo Neae]; Layton: arec[...... Rene]; Possibly arec[oyepute Ñeae] (cf. Luke 
7:45; Layton, 168) || 37 Till: u[u(c)e10ue ay]; Ménard: и[йм«өнтис ay]; Layton, Schenke: 
нІмаентнсі). 
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Therefore man is [sacrificed] 

to him. Before man was sacrificed, 

animals were sacrificed, 

for those to whom they sacrificed were not gods. 
Glass vessels and pottery vessels 

come into being by means of fire, 

but if glass vessels 

are broken they are remade, for they 

came into being by means of a breath, 

whereas if pottery vessels are broken they are destroyed, 
for they came into being without breath. A donkey 
turning against a grindstone did a hundred miles 
walking. When it was released, 

it still found itself in the very same place. 

There are men who do much 

walking and they do not make progress 

toward any place. When evening comes 

upon them they have neither seen city nor 
village nor creation nor nature and 

power and angel. The wretches 

have laboured in vain. The Eucharist is Jesus, 

for in Syriac he is called 

Pharisatha," that is, “the one who is spread out,’ 
for Jesus came crucifying the world.” 

The Lord went into Levi's place of dyeing 

and took seventy-two”? colours 

and threw them into the vat and brought them out 
all white, and said, 

“Thus the Son [of 

the Son] of Man has come [as] a dyer” The 
wisdom that is called the barren, 

she is the [mother of the an]gel[s]*! and [the] 
companion of the |... Ma]ry Mag[da]lene 

[... loved her]& 

more than the disciples [... he] 

kiss[ed] her on her [...] 

times. The rest of [...] 


77 Cf. Acts 2:46. 


78 СЕ Gal 6:14. 

79 Cf. Luke 10:1, 17. 

80 Cf. Mark 9:3. 

8! Cf. Gal 4:27; Isa 54:1. 


82 Cf. John 11:5; 12:3-7; Luke 7:36-50; Matt 26:6-13; Mark 14:3-9. 
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i [..].epo.[.].[.. ] Hà пехау naq xe 
єтвєоү KME MMOC п^р^ром THPN aq 
OYE нелпсаутнр пєхәч nay (rie 
Xay Nay} xeeTBEOY {мє мати aN 

5 NT€C?€ OYBAAE MNOYA EGNAY EBOX 
єүгмпк^кє MII€CNAY CEGOBE ENOY 
EPHY AN ZOTAN EPAATIOYOEIN єї TOTE 
TIETNABOA GNANAY ETIOYOEIN гү 
TIETO BBÀA€ EGNAGD PMMKAKE пє 

10 ҳєпҳоєс XEOYMAKAPIOC пе пєто)о 
оп гхтєгн ємпатєчаратє пєта)о 
оп TAP 2.40) DTI SYD QNA Q)ODTIG пх1 
сє мпромє чоүон? AN EBON AAAA 
qoon гмпєөнп єтвєп^є1 ҷо N 

15 XO€IC ANOHPION єт.хоор EPOY єтмє 
aY KaTANETOYON? €BOÀ HNIIGOHIT 
әү п^е T NAY MIIMOYN EBON EPMA 
проме лє порҳ EPOOY аўгүмоүоүт 
ммоүєрнү нсєпа»с NNOYepuY 

20 «үа 3YOYOM NNOYEPHY ҳємпоүгє 
єтрофн тємоү дє гүгє єтрофн EBOX 
хєлпромє PLAB ENKA? €paya.ova. 
важ єпєснт єпмооү нче єграї єм 
печха ABBY NQXOOC XEANOK OYXPH 

25 CTIANOC NTAQXI Мпр^м ETMHCE EY 
MAXI дє HITINA, ETOYAAB OYNTAY м 
May NTAMPEd MMPAN TENTAP.X1 NOY 
AM@PEA MAYYITC NTOOTY TIENTA 2X1 AE 
єхоҷ €THHC€ MAYYATY тає! TE өє 

зо єтоо[о]п nan epaaoya More en 
оумустиріо|м rni] устиріом mnra 
м[ос] оүмоб [ne axXN]Tq rap нєпкос 
[мо]с м^ао[пє ам Tc]ycTacic rap М 
[пкојсмо[с..... ]ue TCYCTACIC лє 

зб [е ants пг|амос epinoel тко! 
[мом . . х] о?и ҳєоүчт^с Amay 
iv Jaynanic TeC2IKCN 


64.1 Till: [Nay] epoq [eque uua pi]; Ménard: [мәү] єроч [eque мәр] || зо Ménard: 
erae[^ee] u[».]u[e e]p@aoya | 31 Ménard: оүмүстнрю[н єтєпмү]стнром | 32 Till: [ne 
cag]; Ménard: м[ос nje ovuoc [ne ахиті | зз Till: м^оо[ч . . rc] cracic | 34 Till: 
[пкосмос ne ripoo]ue; Ménard: [nkoc]uo[c ne про]мє; Schenke: [пко]смо[с ne нр]мє 
| 35 Till: [мпромє ne nr2]uoc; Ménard: [йпромєв тє пгл]мос; Schenke: [NNpœue ne 
nr]auoc || 36 ТШ: [Noma n(ar)x]@men; Ménard: [wna татх]аеы; Schenke: [noma 
Rarx]oeh || 37 Till, Ménard: [noynoe м) думаміс; Schenke: [Rovup &] Ахнаміс. 
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[...] they said to him: 

^Why do you love her more than all of us?" 

The Saviour answered and said to them: 

“Why do I not love you 

like her?” A blind person and a seeing one 

who are both in the dark are not different from 

each other. When the light comes, then 

he who sees will see the light, and 

he who is blind will remain in the dark. 

The Lord said, "Blessed is he who 

is before he came into being, for he who 

is has come into being and he will come into being??? The 
greatness of man is not visible, but 

it resides in the hidden. Therefore he is 

master of the animals that are stronger than him, that are 
great according to the visible and the hidden. 

And this one gives them the perseverance, but if 

man separates from them they kill 

one another and they bite one another 

and they eat one another because they have not found 
food. But now they have found food 

because man has worked the earth. If one 

goes down to the water and comes up 

without having received anything and says, "I am a 
Christian, he has borrowed the name at interest. But if 
he receives the Holy Spirit he has 

the gift of the name. He who has received a 

gift does not have it taken away from him, but he who has borrowed 
at interest has it extorted from him. Thus 

itis for us if one comes into being 

in a mystery.*4 [The] mystery of 

marriage [is] great,* for [without] it the 

world would [not] have [come into being]. For [the] composistion of 
[the world ...], but the composition 

[... the] marriage. Consider the 

[communion ...] defiled because it has 

[...] power. Its image 


83 СЕ Heb 13:8; Rev 1:8; 4:8; 11:17; 16:5. 


84 Cf. 1 Cor 2:7. 
85 Cf. Eph 5:31-32. 
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1 єсаооп gRoYxao[en н]сх[нм]хҗ unn[a] 
NAKAOAPTON OYNZOOYT нентоү OY 
NeRceioMe нгооүт MEN мє ETPKOI 
моме AMYYXH єтрпомтєүєсөє 

5 @NNOYCXHMA NCPIME NC210M€ дє 
мє N€T TH? MNNET?NOYCXHMA, N 
гооүт EBOA ?ITNOYXTTODT «ү MN 
AASV NAG)PBOA €Nà€l EYEMALTE M 
MOY EYTMX1 NOYGOM N?0OOYT MN 

10 NOYC2IME ETENNYMOIOC rie MN 
тмүмфн OYA лє хл EBOA гмпмүм 
фом N?IKONIKOC готам EPMANcel 
мє NATCBM Nay 3Y200YT EqeMooc 
OYAAY Mayyoe eepat exax« nce 

15 CBE NNMAY NC€XO?MEQq тєєгє 
ON 2PPMME NATCBW CYGANNAY CY 
C?1M6€ €C?MOOC OYASTC ENECWC 
аухупоє MMOC NC6PBIAZ€ MMOC 
EYOYWU) єхормєс EYMANNY лє 

20 ^пгооүт MNTEYPINE єүгмоос Pà 
TNNOYEPHY MAPENZIOME MBOK € 
гоүм а)^пгооүт OY TE м^ремгооүт 
ауваж єгоум аухтсоїме TAEI TE OE 
єраухетка»м мап[2]ггєлос готр € 

25 моүєрнү ovre MN[Aa]ay маауртохма 
квк EZOYN ajad[eo]ovr н тсгтме 
TIETNNHY €BOÀ ?HITKOCMOC NCE 
TMGEMaeTE MMOY ETI ҳемєҷгм 
пкосмос чоүон[г] євох xeqxoce 

зо хтєпівуміа мп[..]ч[..]є [u]RePTe 
qo &xoeic à .. [.. Jel . Їсчсотп e 
пкое ewxel.... Jy e ceamf[a]eTe 
MM0q ceoo[rT iod] ayo по[с eq] 
мааурвох ann[oo Naynjami[c....] 

35 тє пас qnam@e[........... ] 

KIC оүнговчє єу| xw ммос xe] 
anon гмпістос ғопо[с...... ] 


65.1 ТШ: oyxo[eu ucow]a || 26 Till, Ménard: аулФф[о]оүт || зо Till: &r[capz uur]epre; 
Ménard: мп[мојү ЖК, alt т]рртє | 31 Till: P чсотп; Ménard: at[y]cic; 
Schenke: ат... ]c[ . ]c |] 32 Ménard: ваухе|єунау мп]єе | 34 ТШ: ані ....... Ja 
мп[моү]; Ménard: anı[emoymi]a мәр]; Schenke: ann[oc йлун|аміс etamag] || 35 Till, 
Ménard, Schenke: quaaje[oriq epooy noxa] || 37 ТШ: гоп|м; Ménard: гопо [с evi євох 
eR]; Schenke: eon [c noynay]. 
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1 isin a [defilement]. [The forms] of the 

unclean spirits include among them male ones 
and female ones. The male ones are those that 
have communion with the souls that are 

in female form, and the females 

are those who mix with those that are in 

male form—as a result of a lack of mingling—and no 
one will be able to escape being embraced by these 
if he does not receive a male power and 

a female one, which is the bridegroom and 

the bride, and one receives from the 

symbolical bridal chamber.5 Whenever the 
ignorant women see a man dwelling 

alone they leap upon him and 

15 play with him and defile him. Thus 

also with ignorant men, when they see a 
beautiful woman dwelling alone 

they seduce her and force her, 

wanting to defile her. But if they see 

the husband and his wife dwelling 

together, the women are not able to enter 

in to the husband, nor are the men 

able to enter in to the woman. Thus 

if the image and the angel join 

with each other, neither will anyone be able to dare 
to go in to the [man] or the woman. 

He who comes forth from the world 

and can no longer be detained because he was in 
the world, it is apparent that he is above 

the desire of the [... and] the fear. 

He is master over [...] he is superior to 

envy. If [...] comes he is detained. 

[He] is choked, and how 

will [he] be able to escape the [great powers ...] 
how will he be able to [...] 

There are some who [say;] 

“We are faithful? in order that [...] 
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86 Cf. 1 Cor 10:17. 
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1 [.njiià Ra [kaeapro]u 2142140808 
NeYNTay гар имә [ү] ип. eToyaas 
NEMRNITNA, NAKAOAPTON NAPKOAAR 
EPOOY MNP?OT€ ?HTC NTCAPZ OYA€ 

5 MNMEPITC єкауаАрготе әнтс CNAPXO 
EIC EPOK EKGJANMEPITC см^омк NCOGK 
н NQMOME 2MMEEIKOCMOC н ENTANA 
CTACIC н ENNTOTMOC ETENTMHTE 
MH TENOITO мсєгє EPOE! NEHTOY NE 

10 €IKOCMOC оүмпєтм^моүҷ мента 
оүмпєөооү мєҷпєтм^моүоү MNE 
TNANOYOY AN мє гү мєҷпєөооү гм 
пєөооү AN мє оүнпєөооү лє MNN 
с^пєєкосмос єгмпєөооү NAME NE 

15 TETOYMOYTE EPOC XETMECOTHC NTOY 
пе пмоү гос єнауооп EMTIEEIKOC 
MOC GWE EPON €XITO NAN NTANACTA 
CIC XEKAAC ENDAKAAKN дону NTCAPZ 
€YNà?2€ EPON ?NTANATIAYCIC NTNTM 

20 MOOQJ6e ENTMECOTHC га? TAP CEPMAd 
мєсөє ?NT?1H NANOYC TAP єє €BOÀ 
емпкосмос ?3T€2H EMMATE MPDME 
PNOBE оүнговчє MEN OYTE сєоү@а) 
aN OYT€ ммбом MMOOY енкооүє лє 

25 €YMANOYWA) MN?HY WOON Nay XE 
мпоуєїрє eu[eo] vao) rap qeipe ijo 
ох Npeqpnose [e] vrhovoa) лє TAL 
KAlOCYNE часа €POOY мпеснау 
ayw noya an [M] Rrieipe an ovario 

зо стомкос [e]No[y]onTacia aqnay ago 
eie єүотп |єгоу|м єүне NKWET ay 


o e[v]uupen[..... | коет єумнх, 

[... ]NNK@eT [..... ]rov ммооү гі 

| utes ]en[. ] N[.... ] ara пехау nay 
|е б]ом ммооү «мохом 

EEEIEE P Jūnoyoywg ау ха 

КОШКЕ? ]KkoAacic naci єтоүмоүтє 


66.1 Ménard: [ип]н»; Schenke: [an]Nà || 6 Layton: скаом(к)к Rcoc(r)k | 25 Ménard: 
[м]менү || 26 Ménard: er[ovo] vo) Layton: en[...]y@q | 27 Till, Ménard: [n] rhovoo) 
| 29 Layton: поуахі an [ne] йпеїре || зо Till: croxix[o]c [e]T ... acia || 31 Till: [e] vo 
.[.... о]үнє:; Ménard: eyorn [e]Rovue || 32 ТШ: oo [...]мнр; Ménard: eR[ovuey || 
33 Til: [..... ]ukoer [..... ]оүймооү; Ménard: [evue]i коет [exo хо]оү | 34 
Ménard: [ko]er [; Layton: [...mJcti[c] &[....] | 35 Ménard: мас]ом; Schenke: [xenaei 
меүйс]ом | 36 Ménard: [амооү.... кәтә]; Schenke: [амоүүүхн aza] | 37 Till: [мпмоү 
exc] кохасіс; Ménard: [апмоү Rov]koAactic; Schenke: [Ancema нн |КОХАСІС. 
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[unclean spirit] and demon, 

for if they had the Holy Spirit, 

no unclean spirit would join 

with them. Do not fear the flesh nor 

love it. If you fear it, it will 

master you; if you love it, it will swallow you and paralyse you. 
And he will either come to be in this world or in the 
resurrection or in the places which are in the middle. 
Do not let it happen that I be found in them. 

There is good in this world 

and there is evil. Its good things 

are not good and its evil things 

are not evil. But there is evil 

after this world that is truly evil, 

that which is called the middle. It 

is death. When we are in this 

world it is necessary for us to acquire for ourselves the resurrection 
so that when we strip ourselves of the flesh 

we may be found in the rest and not 

walk in the middle.®” For many 

go astray on the way. For it is good to leave 

the world before the man 

sins. There are some who neither want to 

nor are able to, but others who 

if they wanted to there would be no profit for them 
because they did not act. For is it willing that makes 
them sinners? But if they do not want? 
Righteousness will be hidden from them both. 

And it is not the will and it is not the act. 

An apostolic person saw [in a] vision 

some people imprisoned in a burning house, and 
[being] bound with burning [...], being thrown 
[...] of the fires [...] them in 

..] and they were told 

.. possible] for them to be saved 

..] they did not want to, and they received 

..] retribution, this which is called 


[. 
[. 
[. 
[. 


87 Cf. Heb 4:1. 
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1 €poq xeukake eT[emca 880]A xeq . [....] 
євох ENOYMOOY MNOYKWET мтаттухІн| 
мнппн»х MONE EBOA еноүмооү мн 
оүкагт MNNOYOEIN цтапаунре м 

5 пмүмфом пка»гт NE пхрісма MOYO 
EIN пе пка»т EEIYAXE AN ATIEEIKMDET 
ETEMNTAQMOPOH aña пкєоүх ETE (TE) 4 
морфн оуава) ETO NOYOEIN ENEC 
үө ETTNTMNTCA TAAHOEIA nece 

10 ЄПКОСМОС ECKAKAPHY AANA NTACEl ON 
NTYTIOC MNN@IKMN GNAXITC AN NKEPH 
тє оүноүхпо мкєсоп Goon мммоү 
LIKON NATO мкєсоп MWE AAHOWC 
XUPOYXIIOOY нкєсоп 2ITNTZIKDN ^а) 

15 T€ ТАМАСТАСІС AYW ӨКМ 2ITNOIKMN 
GE ETPECTMOYN пмүмфом ммөт 
KON 2ITNOIKMN MWE ETPOYE! EZOYN 
ETAAHOELA ETETAE! T€ TAMOKATACTACIC 
ME ANETAMIO AN MMXT€ Мпрам м 

20 TEOT MNIIQ)HPE ммппма ETOYAAB 
à. AYAMOOY мк 2WOY ETMOYA хпо 
OY NAY TIKEPAN CENAQITQ NTOOTY 
oya лє X1 MMOOY гмпхрісма Anco . |. | 
NTaynanic MricP[o]c та|єП мємапосто 

25 oc моүтє epoc xe [ro] nau митегвоур 
пає гар оүкєтї оү[хри]ст[1]әмос ne arxa 
оүхрс ne апхоєі|с p]exoB мм eNNOY 
MYCTHPION оува| п| тісмА мноухріс 
ма MNNOYeyxapl[icT]ia MNNOYCMTE 

зо MNNOYNYMOODN |..... Је п|єх| ач 
хеаєі erpaeipe [Rnarica, um] TN N 
oe Nnanca R[Trt€ гүш мапса м|вох 
Nee NNaric[a ngoyn ayw єтрагот) 


poy unma єтїї[............ ue] 
35 ema PITNENTY[MOC............ ] 
Nerxo AMOC ҳє[............. ] 
oYNoyel пса мтпє [.... cepa] 
масеє пєтоүонєр r[ap євол....] 
67.1 Layton: єт[...... Jy; Till: єт[..... nx]axe q[ei] | 21 Layton: а(мента)ухпооу || 


23 Till, Ménard: Ance Giversen: йпсо[61]; Schenke: ипсон[тє] | 24 Ménard: мпсР|ос 
e]va[e]Renanocro || 27 Possibly anxoei[c гав мм || зо Ménard: [nxo]eic [nex]a«: 
Schenke: [єтвєпәЈе | 31 Till: erpseo[ ........... Ја а | зз Ménard: Ñnanc[a йгоүм 
ле єтрәгот] || 34 Ménard: єти|мау agoymne євох Hina]; Schenke: єти|мау єересв 
әймє] || 35 Ménard: e&ry[noc мћгћеком]; Schenke: әйтү[пос мћгћгіком] || 36 Layton: 
|оуноуриймпе ayw]; Schenke: [оүн.......... ] | 37 Ménard: | .. . . єүпл.]; Layton, 
Schenke: |ймоч серпла | || 38 Ménard: r[ap мтєєме]; Layton: r[ap євол примі). 
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1 “the [outer] darkness;'9? for it [.. .]. 
It was from water and fire that the soul 
and the spirit came into being. It was from water and 
fire and light that the son of 
5 the bridal chamber (came into being). The fire is the chrism, the light 

is the fire. I am not speaking about this fire 
which has no form, but the other one whose 
form is white, which shines beautifully, 
and which bestows beauty. Truth did not come 

10 to the world naked, but it came in 
types and images. It (i-e., the world) will not receive it in any other way. 
There is a rebirth and an 
image of rebirth.® It is truly necessary 
to be born again” by means of the image. What is 

15 the resurrection and the image? By means of the image 
it is necessary for it to arise. The bridal chamber and the 
image? By means of the image it is necessary for them to enter 
the truth, that is, the restoration. 
It is not only necessary for those who acquire the name of 

20 the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
but they too have been produced for you. If one does not 
acquire them for himself, the name will also be taken from him.’ 
But one receives them in the chrism of the |...| 
of the power of the cross. The 

25 apostles called this “[the] right and the left??? 
For this one is no longer a [Christian], but 
a Christ. The Lord [did] everything in a 
туѕіегу: a baptism and a chrismation 
and a Eucharist and a redemption 

3o anda bridal chamber. [...] he [said], 
“Т have come to make [the below] 
like the [above and the outside] 
like the [inside, and to join] 
them in the place [...] 

35 here through [types ...) 
Those who say, "[...] 
there is one above [...,” they] 
are wrong. [For] that which is revealed 


1 


88 Matt 8:12; 22:13; 25:30. 

89 Cf. Titus 3:5. 

90 Cf. John 3:3, 7. 

?! Cf. Matt 13:12; Mark 4:25; Luke 8:18. 
?2 Cf. 2 Cor 6:7. 

93 Cf. 1Cor 2:7. 
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1 ne eTMMay п[є]то[ү]моүтє epoq xe 
TI€ T MICA, NIITN гу пєтєпєөнп 
оооп NAY T€ THM2Y пе єтмтпє M 
MOY NANOYC гар NC€.X00C хєпсҗ N 
5 20YN гү петипса NBOÀ HNTIETN 

ПСА NBOÀ МПСА NBOÀ ЄТВЄПАЇ ATLXO 
EIC MOYTE ATITAKO XETIKAKE єтгїпсҗ (м) 
BOX ммсєа)ооп HITEQBAA TEXAY 
хєп^єют ETEMMEOHTI MEXAY XE 

10 BOK 620YN єпєкт^меом NFO)TAM 
мпекро єраж мга)хнх ATIEKEIDT 
єтейпеенп єтєп^ле1 NE NET?ICA (м) 
гоум MMOOY THPOY ri€T?1Cà. мооүм 
лє MMOOY THPOY NE ппхнромг M 

15 MNNCWY HNG€HIIEQCA. NEOYN пг. 
El пе єтоуаух хє EPOY ҳепєтмпс^ м 
THE MMOOY гхтєгн MrIeXC APOEINE 
El €BOÀ EBOA том OYKETI мпоүа) 
важ єгоум әү AYBAK ETN оүкєті 

20 MIIOYQ)I EBON AYEI лє NGINEXC NEN 
таова E2OYN AYNTOY EBOA AY NEN 
TALBOK EBOA AGNTOY EZOYN N?00Y 
nepeeyea [e]ta[a]au ne мнмоү qoon 
NTapecnwp.x. [ep]oq annoy ayone па 

25 NN єҷа^во [к Eg]OYN NGXITY epoq мн 
moy м^оопє [n]anovre TANOYTE є 
твєоү mxoeic [a]KKaaT Neak NTAGKE 
Nac гїпсРос [NT]aqnwpx rap Anua 
et[M]uay [.]..[.. ] ятәүхпоҷ євох гм 


зо nerT[....... єївох errürmovre 
ОПОРИ єв|ох eNNETMOOYT 
ТЕТЕ ajJoort aza мє 
| Sicut | eqo йтелеюм 
| ini ek iru | NcapzZ лл. Teel 
За visos: OYc]apz re нәлнөвїчн 
ТЕТЕ Je OYAAHOEINH an TE AA 
EESE | Neik@N ат^Анөємн 


68.1 Ménard: [1]нє єтимам || 2 Ménard: n[n]irrü || 23 Schenke: [u]Na[a]an | 27 Schenke 
argues that nxoeic is written too early and should come after Ncwx, and translates 
accordingly as *'[M]ein Gott, mein Gott, warum {} [hast] du mich verlassen? (Der Herr) 
sprach diese (Worte) am Kreuz" || 28 Layton: [ue] ачпарх, || 29 Ménard: [ħaa]y чм] 
|| зо ТШ: пеп|ма erovaas es]ox; Ménard: пет|гіпсам|вох || 31 Till, Ménard, Schenke: 
an[xoeic тооүм єв]ох || 32 Till, Ménard: |чарає noe ємєҷа]оот; Schenke: [fneqBw« 
Ree eueqoj]oon || зз Till, Ménard: |репечсама оооп]; Schenke: [aneqcmua wone] || 
34 Till, Schenke: [rupq oy&raq Muay]; Ménard: [чєүйтәҷ лє mue] || 35 Till, Ménard, 
Schenke: [capz мем oyc]apz || 36 Till: [re reucapz ле]; Ménard: [reucapz лє]; Schenke: 
[rica pz ale || 37 Till, Schenke: [xa ovcapz]; Ménard: [Aa оүйтәм]. 
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is that [...], that [which] is called 

"that which is below; and that which is secret 

is to it that which is above it, 

for it is good, and they say 

“within” and “that which is outside" and “that which 

is outside the outside? Therefore the 

Lord called perdition, “the outer darkness; 

and there is nothing outside it. He said, 

“My Father who is in secret.” He said, 

"Enter into your closet and shut 

your door behind you and pray to your Father 

who is in secret?” that is, the one who is 

within them all. But the one who is within 

them all is the fullness. 

After it there is none other inside it. 

This is that of which it is said, "that which is 

above them.” Before Christ, some 

went out from where they were no longer able to 

enter and they went to where they were no longer 

able to leave. But Christ came, and those 

who entered he brought out and those 

who went out he brought inside. The days 

when Eve was [in] Adam, there was no death. 

When she separated from him,” death came into being. 

Again, when he enters and receives it for himself, no 

death will take place. “[My] God, my God, 

why, Lord, [have] you forsaken те?” It was 

on the cross that he said these (words), for it was in that place 

that he was divided. It was from that which [...] that he was begotten 

[...] from God. 

The [...] from the dead 

[...] exist(s), but 
.] he/ it is perfect 

.] of flesh, but this 

.] is true flesh 

.] is not true, 

ut ...] image of the true. 


[.. 
[.. 
[.. 
[.. 
[b 


94 Matt 8:12; 22:13; 25:30. 

?5 Matt 6:6. 

96 Gen 2:21-23; 3:20. 

97 Cf. Matt 27:46; Mark 15:34. 
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1 MAPEMACTOC аопє RNOHPION оү 
Te мАчауотє NN?M23À оүте NCPIME 
вахогм AA аўулчауопе NeNpwmue 
мєлєүөєрос MNENTIAPOENOC EBON 
5 еїтыпнҗ €TOYAAB сєхпо MEN MMO(N) 

мкєсоп сєхпо AE MMON @ITNITE 
XC гмпснгү CETMEC MMON гїтмп 
TINA NTAPOYXMON AYLOTPN MNAAAY 
NAGNayY €POQ OYTE еммооү OYTE гм 

10 Єл XCDPIC OYOGIN OYTE пами км^а) 
NAY AN 2NOYOEIN хорс MOOY гәл 
Alà TOYTO GME APBANTIZE PMITCNAY 
әмпоүоєм MNTIMOOY MOYOEIN AE 
Tle пхрісма NEYN@OMT NHEl MMA 

15 Ntmpochopa гмөієросохүм^ MOY 
à. єҷоүєм EMAMNTE єүмоүтє €poq 
XEMETOYAAB пкєоүг €qOYHN єпсә. 
PHC €YMOYT€ єроч X&rieTOYAAB M 
TIETOYAA B TIMA?Q0)OMT EGOYHN à 

20 TA€IBT€ EYMOYTE єроҷ XENETOYAAB 
NNETOYAaB пма eqja peris pxiepev[c] 
вок єгоум emay ova [a.]q пваптісна 
пе пне eroyaas [п]со[т]є nerovaas 
мпєтоуаав neT[oya]as Nneroyaas 

25 ne nNynpan п|вапті)сма оумтач 
May NTanactac[ic гип]сотє enca 
Te гйпмумфам |єпн | умфФОМ дє 


гмпетхосє єро[.... ]u[..]oo.. 
Knage an ereq[..... ]rou[....] 
зо Ne NETQAHA [.............. ] 
еієросохума [.......... eiepo] 
сохума evaol[........ eiepoco] 
AYMA вүв@а)[т............. ] 
Naci єтоүмоү[тє єрооү XENETOY] 
35 AaB NNETOYa23B [......... nka] 
тапетасма пое ke[ ......... ] 
пастос ei мн OKON [........ er] 


69.25 Possibly п|хреї)сма | 26 Ménard: Nranactaclic мймп]сотє; Layton: &ramacrac[ic 
мип|сате; ТШ: &ranacrac[ic ммп]соте eno; Giversen: enaj[o] || 27 Till: [пчү]мфан 
| 28 Ménard: єро[оү ........ Joo[...]; Schenke: єро[оү єт]н[ау]ооп u[aa] || 29 
Ménard:]on[; Schenke: ereq[ee . . . | | зо Schenke: [etimia guae маүаухнх eñ] || 31 
Schenke: [oyngoeine eNerepo] | 32 Ménard: evo Duas . . . . enorepoco]; Schenke: eya@ [ux 
мєн ?Reiepoco] || зз Schenke: єүбоо)[т лє гнтоү RRuYcrupion] || 34 Reconstruction by 
Till (cf. parallels at Gos. Phil. 84.30-31; 85.19-20); Layton, Schenke: єтоүмоү[тє epoov 
xeneroy] || 35 Schenke: [nae &raneqka] || 36 Till: u[; Ménard: u[uoq oy дє пе п]; 
Schenke: ke[ova an пе пі] | 37 Ménard: | нпкунфа»м ner]; Schenke: [апмүмфом er]. 
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А bridal chamber does not take place for the animals, 
nor does it take place for the slaves, nor for 

defiled women, but it takes place for 

free men and virgins. 

We are born 

again by means of Holy Spirit,?? but we are begotten by 
Christ in the two.?? We are anointed by 

the spirit. When we were begotten we were joined. No one 
will be able to see himself in water or in 

a mirror without light, nor again will you be able 

to see in light without water (ог) mirror.!?? 

Therfore it is necessary to baptise in both: 

in the light and the water, and the light 

is the chrism.!?! There were three houses of 

sacrifice in Jerusalem.! The one, 

which is open to the west, is called 

the Holy. The other one, which is open to the 

south, is called the Holy of 

the Holy. The third, which is open to 

the east,!° is called the Holy 

of the Holies, the place where the high priest 

enters аЇопе. 19 Baptism 

is the Holy house, [redemption] is the Holy 

of the Holy. The Holy of the Holies 

is the bridal chamber. [Baptism] contains 

the resurrection [in] the redemption, the redemption 
being in the bridal chamber. But [the] bridal chamber 
is in that which is higher than [...] 

you will not find its [...] where [...] 

those who pray [...] 

Jerusalem [... Jeru]- 

salem [... Jerusa]- 

lem, being seen [...] 

these that are called [the Holies] 

of the Holies [... the] 

veil torn! [...] 

bridal chamber except the image [... which] 


98 Cf Titus 3:5. 


?9 Cf. John 3:5. 

100 СЕ 1 Cor 13:12; 2 Cor 3:18. 

101 Cf John 3:5. 

1? Cf Heb 9:1-11. 

103 Cf. Ezek 43:1-5. 

104 Cf Heb 9:7, 25. 

105 СЕ Matt 27:51; Mark 15:38; Luke 23:45. 
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1 [un]ca мтп[є] er[s]e[n]aet апечката 
пєтасма nofe] хлмпса мтпє aa 
пса MITITN. мео)а)є Tap єгоємє 
XIMMICA моти NCEBOMK єпса NTTIC 

5 HeNTA?2T?1XOOY MITTEXCION NOY 
OGIN MAPOYNAY €POOY NGINAYNA 
MIC ayw MaydEMaeTEe MMOOY OY 
à лє NI T?1OXODQ MMOYOEIN гм 
пмустиріом гмпгфтр мємпєт 

10 CRIME парх, єфооүт NECNAMOY 
AN пе MNMOOYT пєҷпорҳ NTAQ 
QANE NAPXH MMMOY Alà TOYTO 
AMIEXPC єї XEKAAC TITIOOP.X, NTa? 
GWE хїна)орп EYNACELWY єрхтҷ 

15 TANN NG2OTPOY мпснәгү «үа NEN 
таомоу гмппорҳ EGNat Nay NNOY 
WN? NYZOTPOY WMapeTcelMe лє 
гаутр aneceael epal гмпп^стос 
NENTACMTP лє EMMMACTOC OYKE 

20 TICENATIMPX Alà TOYTO acyea 
паорх, AXAAM XENTACEMTP €poq 
an емппалс[то]с TYYXH әләм н 
т^соопє є|в|ох eNNOYNIYE пес 
гаутр ne nn[N]a п|є| wr2y T2344 naq 

25 Te Teqmaay av [qi] йтєҷүүхн ayt 
нач нмоү[амг є)песма ener Ñ 
TapeqemrTp І... |. NeN@Maxe вүхо 
сє aM AY ua [utc] AYPBACKANE epoq 


[....]Px [..... ә] отр мпнєүмг 
зо [TK..]y[.Jal..... Їкн Teeun ay 
PET vens Jacice Nome 
| oie ts Jo nay oyaay 
| £x п]хстос qna 
| ees vies ]. ov alc con 
35 [eB0A..... T1€10] PAANHC ппхн 


[рама NTMNTEe]po nire пе(м) 
| таухпоч г|хтє?н ANTHPY na 


70.1 Ménard: |гйпіса мтц[є] efrnopn]eia печката || 25 2x[ . | read in photographs 
(see Layton); Till: requaaly] [үш гм]теҷүүхн; Ménard: requas[v] &Y[o ма | тєчрухн 
| 26 C£ parallel in 70.16-17; Ménard: &uov [nn гі|песма; Layton: йноу|пих є) песма; 
Schenke: finoy[.. . e]necua || 27 Layton, Schenke: [aqx]o | 29 Ménard: [eyno]px [ево 


*ne]orp; Schenke: [aynw]px. [Ntowe]@r? | зо Till: [............ ]ку Giversen: Yv]xu; 
Ménard: | тікос n]a [x&rk2 кә | 31 Till: [............. хо]вїбє; Ménard: [............ 
^]aeice; Schenke: [........... Хаєі ce || 32 Ménard:]enay || зз Ménard: nri. ]croc || 


34 Till, Ménard: [чромє eynagortp]oy; | s Ménard: |євох гімнр мпею|рламне; Schenke: 
[eBod epai емпею|рламне || 36 Ménard: [ром нтыйтр]ро || 37 Till, Ménard: [raeayone 
elareen. 
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[is above]. Therefore its 

veil was rent from above to 

below,!” for it was necessary for some 

from below to go up above. 

The powers cannot see 

those who have put on the perfect light, 

and they cannot detain them, 

and one shall put on that light in 

the mystery in the ипіоп.! Had the 

female not separated from the male, she would not have died 
with the male.!° It was his separation 

that became the beginning of death. Therefore 

Christ came so that the separation that 

happened in the beginning might be rectified. 

Again he will join them both together and to those who 
have died in the separation he will give 

life, and he will join them. And the woman 

joins with her husband in the bridal chamber. 

And those who have joined in the bridal chamber 
will no longer be separated. Therefore Eve 

separated from Adam, ? because it was not 

in the bridal chamber that she joined with him. It was 
from a breath that Adam's soul came into being.!!? Its 
partner was the spirit. That which was given him 

was his mother. His soul was [taken] and 

he was given [life] in its place.!! When 

he joined [...] words that were 

superior to the powers, and they envied him 

[...] чена рагіпег 


за 

««] To the 

..] themselves 

.] bridal chamber so that 

..] Jesus revealed 

[... the Jo]rdan, the 

[fullness of the kingdom] of heaven. He who 
[was begotten] before all things!” 


106 Cf. Matt 27:51; Mark 15:38. 


107 СЕ 1 Cor 10:16; Rev 19:13. 
108 Cf. Gen 2:21-23. 

109 Cf Gen 2:21-23. 

110 Cf. Gen 2:7. 

11 СЕ Gen 2:21-23; 3:20. 

12 Cf John 1:2. 
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1 Мм гүҳпоҷ п[ємтәЈүт[о]гса науор[п] 
Tain àYTO?CQ п[єн]тгәүсота па 
мм AGCWTE EMXEMYE EXW NOY 
MYCTHPION ATIEIMDT MITTHPQ готр 

5 ATMAPOEENOC нта?! ATIITN ayo 
aYKWT POYOEIN Epoq мфооү ETM 
May A4GWATI €BOÀ MIINOG МПАСТОС 
ETBETIAE! печсама мтаҷа)опє 
мфооү ETMMAY AQE! EBOA гмппә. 

10 стос NOE мпєчтәга)уопв EBON 
әмпмүмфіос MNTNYNOH TA 
е T€ 6€ AIC тєго мптнрч єрхтҷ 
epal NEHTY EBON PITNNAEL AYO 
ачу ETPEMIOYAa TOYA NHMà.OHTHC 
15 MOOGE €?OYN ETEGANATIYCIC 
AdAAAM COME EBOA гнпареємос 
CNT€ €BOÀ OMMTINA AYAW €BOÀ 
гмпка? MMAPEENOC ETBETIAEL 
гухпепехс EBOA гмоүп^рөємос 
20 X€KAAC TIECAOOTE NTALMOTE 
eRTeeoverre eqna[c]eg@y epary 
оүнауны CHA Y PHT [2] Mim pat 
coc noya ҳпве[нрюм] noya xne 
PMME дадам о[үам] eBox гмпаун(м) 
25 NTaexneeupi[on 2.405] arie нөн 
ріом ^ҷҳпєөн[ром e] твеп^ї ce 
PceBecee a e[upion No Пнаунрє 
палам паун[н............ 


kaproc пєп[............. ] 
зо пабвїгүхла)[............... ] 
OYMM мп[............... ] 
карпос Мп[.............. ] 
xno арроме[............ ] 
аут unpoue [........... ] 


35 пноутє т^эмеєпро [мє . . РРО 


71.1 ТШ, Ménard: n[2ouu ayxn]oq наун[рє] | 2 Till, Ménard: n[oun] aycorg || 21 Till: 
equ[acee]os || 22 Till: cn[ay грәї eu] poni; Ménard: cn[ay e]&r[uur]e мппаралі || 
27 Тане) ........ Jal. . ]; Ménard: ane[upion d ні тео) [| 28 Ménard: 
паун|м NTaqaram oyan neq]; Schenke: паун|м itraqoyen neq] || 29 Ménard: ne [nyun 
RReupion єтвє]; Schenke: п[анм їтгнасс єтвє] || зо Ménard: araw[w мечаунре NTay]; 
Layton: aramlas E EEE ]; Schenke: ayaw[aeci Roiinose eneaq] || 31 Ménard: 
ün[kapnoc мпаунм Ñnonpion]; Schenke: nd нпкєауни єтєп] 32 Ménard: ип[аунч 
ямөнром aq]; Schenke: ип[аунн йпаме пе er] || зз Till: ҳпейрром[є ova]; 
Ménard: хпєнрром[в Reupion ereovo]; Schenke: йрромє [ne Reupion Naoya] || 34 Till: 
a]; Ménard: йпрОме |менріом ayw à]; Schenke: R[oe en... ... a] || 35 Till, Ménard: 
тамвієпр| ме ayw anpa]; Schenke: raueienpoo[ue єтрєрра›]. 
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1 was begotten again.!? He [who was anointed] first 
was anointed again.!!* He who was redeemed 
redeemed again. Indeed it is fitting to speak of a 
mystery. The Father of all things!? joined 

5 with the virgin who came down and 
a fire illuminated him.!!6 On that day 
he revealed the great bridal chamber. 

It was because of this that his body came into being. 
On that day he came out from the 

10 bridal chamber like the one who came into being from 
the bridegroom and the bride. 
Thus Jesus established everything 
within himself through these, and 
it is necessary for each one of the disciples 

15 to walk into his гезї.!!7 
Adam came into being from two virgins, 
from the spirit and from 
the virgin earth.!!? Therefore 
Christ was born from a virgin, 

20 so that he might rectify the fall that happened 
in the beginning. 
There are two trees growing in paradise. 
One produces [animals], the other produces 
men. Adam [ate] from the tree 

25 that produced animals, [and he became] an 
animal and he begot [animals]. Therefore 
the children of Adam worship the [animals]. 
The tree [...] 
fruit [...] 

30 this they have [...] 
eat(s) /ate the [...] 
fruit of the [...] 
beget(s) / begot men [...] 
of the man of [...] 

35 God makes man [..., men] 


119 


13 СЕ Rom 1:3-4; Heb 1:5; 5:5; Ps 2:7. 

14 СЕ Matt 26:7; Mark 14:3; Luke 7:37-38; John 12:3; 19:39-40. 

15 Cf John 1:3. 

16 Cf. Luke 3:16, 21-22; Matt 3:11, 13-17; Mark 1:9-11; John 1:31-33. 
17 СЕ Heb 3:11, 18; 4:1-11; Gen 2:2-3; Ps 22:2 LXX; 94:11 LXX. 

18 Cf. Gen 2:7. 

19 СЕ Gen 3. 
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1 ме т^меєп[м]Јоү[т]є Tact те ee гмпкос 
Moc eupo[u]e TAMIENOYTE axo сєоү 
Фаут NNOYTAMIO мєа)о)є ETPENNOY 
тє оүааут NPPOM€ Nee єсаооп м 

5 MOC NGITAAHO€là NN?BHY€ мпра 
мє Q)2Y Q)ODIEI€ EBOA ENTEGAYNAMIC 
ETBETIAE] CEMOYTE EPOOY XENAY 
NAMIC NEG2BHYE NE меҷа)нрє NTàY 
GME EBOA ENOYANATIAYCIC ETBE 

10 TAEI TEQAYNAMIC рпомтєүєсөє 
граї еммечевнує €TANATIAYCIC лє 
OYON2 EBON әр^ї ?NNO)HPE «үа 
KNAE єпҗє1 EYUXMTE Gaepat века м) 
үа) пає ME прауме N?IKONIKOC 

15 €qeipe NNEYPBHYE €BOÀ ?2NT€QGOM 
€BOÀ AE ?NANATIAYCIC EG.XTIO NN€GQ 
аунрє гмпєєїкосмос NEMEAN P 
гүпнрєте NeAevoepoc ?NTMN 
TEPO мипнує NEACYEEPOC NAP 

20 Alakon[el] NNeMeaX\ ннаунрв м 
tinyuo[o]n n[a]Patakonel ннаун 
pe unra[Moc а] аунрє MINYMhON 
оурам оу|аут ne] Te0yNTayYy Tana 
паусіс єГугі м|оуєрну cepxpela an 

25 WxiePB [evivray] Teeewpela низу 


[....]o[...... ]eucic гнгоуо мє 
| uibs ]cia снметенп 
EIE ]R меооү Rue 
[oco ee Je Moo an ne 

до sciens 8]ax єпітії єпмо 
[оү........ | євох equacoTq 
КАЕ Was ]к євох NGINENTa? 
| avi | eMnieqpan riexaq rap 


[xeTaei Te е|є єм^хож EBOA NAIK(at) 


72.21 Possibly пкумфПо)с | 23 Ménard: o[va ne є|тєоумтауч | 24 Till, Ménard: 


e[cunn]oyepny | 25 Ménard: [...]P[........ ]reoeapeia; Schenke: [оүйтәү] | 26 Ménard: 
| ete oes ‹офел]нсіс; Schenke: [....]ф[... »1c]eecic | 29 Schenke: [oov ........ Je 
| зо Ménard: [ .... &ranxe в]ак || 31 Ménard: [oy xeeqnaxoxoy] || 32 Ménard: [оү 
NTapoyxu]k; Schenke:[........ xa] || 33 Ménard: [xoxoy євох]; Schenke: | хіваптісма| 


|| 34 Ménard: [moe cepon] eeua xo. 
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make [God]. Thus in the 

world men make gods and they 

worship their creations. It would be appropriate for the gods 
to worship the men. As is 

the truth with the works of man, 

they result from his power. 

Therefore they are called the 

acts of power. They are his works. 

It is from rest that his children come into being. 
Therefore his power resides 

in his works, but it is 

in the children that the rest is manifested. And 
you will find that this extends to the image. 
And this one is the man pertaining to the image. 
It is from his power that he does his works, 

but it is from rest that he begets his 

children. In this world the slaves 

serve the free. In the 

kingdom of heaven the free will 

minister to the slaves. The children of 

the bridal chamber!” will minister to the 


children of the [marriage. The] children of the bridal chamber?! 


have a [single] name, 

Rest. [Being] together they do not need to 
take form, [since they have] contemplation 
A б are many 

І...) among those who are in the 

[...] the glories of the 

[...] not [...] them 

[...] go down to the 

[м ater . .] he will redeem him / himself 
RA | namely those who have 

[...] in his name, for he said: 

[“Thus] we will fulfill 


120 Cf. Matt 9:15; Mark 2:19; Luke 5:34. 


121 Cf. Matt 9:15; Mark 2:19; Luke 5:34. 
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1 OCYNH NIM N€T-XC) HMOC хєсєнә. 
MOY нарорп ayw cenaTwoyn [сє 
PTAaNacoE €YTMXI RO)OPTI NTANA 
CTACIC EYON? €YO)AMOY CENAXIAAR 
5 AY àN ТАЄ TE 0€ ON € XO) MMOC € 

MIBATITICMA €Y.X€D MMOC ҳєоүмос 
TIE MIBATITICMA XEEYQGAXITY CENA 
ŒN? фїмїппос ПАПОСТОХОС пє 
Xay хєїснф пг^ма)є agTMoE N 

10 NOYTAPAAEICOC XENEYPXPEld NEN 
QE єгоүм ETEYTEXNH NTOY TEN 
TAaeTAMIO MIICTAYPOC €BOÀ PNN 
WHN NTAQTOGOY гүш пєҷброб меч 
OWE ATIENTAYTOGY NENEYGPOG пє 

15 IHC птобє лє пе MEC-POC AANA паун(м) 
MION? ENTMHTE MIMMAPAAEICOC 
dYD TBENXOEIT NTATIEXPEICMA аа 
TIE €BOÀ NEHTC EBOA PITOOTY АТА 
NACTACIC TIEEIKOCMOC OYAMK(OD 

20 WC пе NKE NIM ETOYMM MMOOY 
граї канта сємо[ү] woy ом T2Àueet 
à. OYAMMNE TE ETBETIAEL MNABAY 
eNNeTCONG) eNT[ME] namoy NTAIC 
єї євох гМпм^ є TM] May ayw adel 

25 NE NENTPOH €BOÀ MM2Y «ү NE 
ToyMy aqt nay [eov]o[u] xe[Kaac] 
NNoyMoy ann[ovre . ] .. є No[ymapa] 


лєсос anpo[ue . ....... napa] 
AGICOC оүйе[........... qo] 
зо опмнемп[............. ] 
ипнмоүтєрм[............ ] 
Me нєтннт[ч........... €] 
{оүаа) mimapa[Acicoc .... є] 
ToyNaxooc naci xe [.... очам) 
35 naci н маоүом M[rrael ...... ] 


73.19 Ménard: nactacic (аушпе) пеєікосмос | 21 Till: ceu[ec]rooy; Ménard: 
ceue[c] roov || 26 Till: [noy]æ[ne]; Ménard: [An]æ[ne]; Layton: [Rov]o[ue]; || 27 Till: 
ann[oyte Tamo] N[oynapa]; Ménard: ann[oyte таЇміє N[oynapa]; Schenke: ann[oyte 
t] wee || 28 Till, Ménard: anpw[ne оме eun pa]; Schenke: anpw[me ayone evinmapa || 
29 Schenke: оүнг[н......... оо] || 31 Till: eu[; Ménard: əÑ[ . ......... РФ] || 33 Till, 
Ménard: піпара| лєсос ne maa €]; Layton, Schenke: mapa [eicoc пе mma є] | 34 Till: 
ҳ[єпромє ovou]; Ménard: x єоуа»м євох e] || 35 Till: [mae karanex]; Ménard: [Anae 
Ree єк]; Layton, Schenke: п[п^е Ree erx]. 
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every righteousness?'?? Those who say that they shall 
die first and (then) they shall arise 

are wrong. If they do not first receive the 
resurrection while they live, they will receive nothing when they die. 
Thus also when they speak about 

baptism they say that 

baptism is a great thing, for if they receive it they will 
live. Philip the apostle 

said: "Joseph the carpenter planted 

a garden because he needed 

wood for his trade. It was he who 

made the cross from the 

trees that he planted, and his seed 

hung upon that which he planted. His seed was 
Jesus,'? and the plant was the cross.’ But the Tree 
of Life is in the middle of the garden,” 

and it was from the olive tree that the chrism came, 
and from it the 

resurrection. This world is a 

corpse-eater. All that are eaten 

in it also die themselves. Truth 

is a life-eater. Therefore no one 

among those who nourish on [Truth] will die. 

It was from that place that Jesus came, and he 
brought food from there, and 

those who wanted he gave them [to eat, so that] 
they might not die.’ [God ... a] 

garden, [man ...] 

garden, there are [...] 

exists with [...] 

of God in/among [...] 

those that/ who are in [it ...] 

I wish that [garden ...] 

will be said to me: [“... eat] 

this,” or "do not eat [that ...] 


12 Matt 3:15. 

123 СЕ Rom 1:3; Gal 3:16. 
124 СЕ Сеп 2:9; 3:3; Rev 2:7. 
125 СЕ John 6:31-58. 
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1 оүаа) naci nya [є] ъм^оүом ike мм 
миау єчаро|о| п may йб1понм NT 
гнасіс METMMAY AYMOYT AAM TIE 
EIMA лє MQHN NTTNOCIC әчтнеєпра 

5 мє пмомос мепа)нм пє OYNGOM 
ммоҷ NGt тгмосіс MririerNaNOYQ 
ммпєөооү оүтє мпєечхаєє Epoq гм 
ппєөооү оүтє MNEYKAAY гмппєтмА 
NOYY AAA AGTAMIO NOYMOY NNENTA? 

10 OYWM €BOÀ NEHTY гмптрєчхоос rap 
хвоүам пає MNOYODM пає ^а) 
пе NAPXH мпмоү пхрєісм^ YO NXO 
EIC EMBAMITICMA €BOÀ TAP емпхрІСМА 
aYMOYTE EPON XEXPICTIANOC ETBE 

15 MBAMTICMA AN дү NTAYMOYTE ene 
XC ETBEMXPICMA AMEIMT Tap тоес 
MMGHPE ^па)нрєе лє TWC NATIOCTO 
AOC ANATIOCTOAOC AE TALCN TIEN 
TayToecy OYNTEY птнрҷ ммгү OYN 

20 TAY TANACTACIC MOYOEIN пєс.рос 
TIMNA €TOYAAB ATIELMT TT Naq МПА 
е емпну|м|фам aqxi aq@oone Not 
neipr емпа|н!|рє arw паунрв гмпеї 
от Tact т[є Tui T]epo мипнүє KAA@C 

25 aànxoetic xoo[c x]e aeoeme важ єтмн 
Tepo мипнү[є] єүсовє ayw ayet EBOA 
[...]@[. Jeay[... Joya xeoyxpucTianoc 


[...]mex[..][.... Јом aya NTeynoy 
[sls BOK eri]rrü єпмооү aqet 
во [waa о )саптира єтвє 
| meist OYri]airNioN пє à 
CESET Pkatad] ponel neeme- 
[ete га |ч єтмнтєро ни 
[пнүє...... )єчазАркатафромеі 
35 [bares 2] vo нчауосч гос пагм 
[on .. . . єв]о\ єҷсавє Teee ON тє 
74.27 Schenke: [єүс]о[в]є ov [o кє]оүх || 28 Schenke: [ne] nex [a4 гач] d Till: [....]e 
Bee Jen | 29 Ménard: [2ҷе єчвнк em]r&; Schenke: [&ra peret BOK єп] rrü || 50 Till: 
|євох eqo nxoeic]; Ménard: [enca їїтпє eqxoce] ^птнрч; Schenke: [egpai eqo йҳое]с | 31 
Till: [xe an aqueeye хєоүп]глгмом; Ménard: [naet........ оуп|мігніом; Schenke: [nae 


псотє an оуп|мігніом || 32 Till: [хх хемаркатаф|ромеї; Ménard: [Aa aqpKatad] poner; 
Schenke: [Aa egoa xeaqpKatad]ponei | 33 Ménard: [Ace ego unga aln; Schenke: [Ace 
aqet egov]u 34 Schenke: [nue єҷсове] | 35 Ménard: [ймоч.... av]@; Schenke: [Ancona 
2.]vo 36 Till: [on quae єв]ол; Ménard: [on quae єв|ох; Schenke: [on quae eB] on. 
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wish. This, the place where I will eat everything, 
it is there that the Tree of 
Knowledge is. That one killed Adam, 
but here the Tree of Knowledge has made man alive. 
The Law was the ігее.!26 It could 
give knowledge of good 
and evil. It neither removed him from 
evil, nor did it place him in the 
good, but it created death for those who 
ate from it. For when he said, 
eat this, do not eat that,” it became 
the beginning of death." The chrism is 
superior to baptism, for from the chrism 
we were called Christian, 
not because of baptism, and it was 
because of the chrism that Christ was named (such). For the Father anointed 
the Son, and the Son anointed the apostles, 
and the apostles anointed us. He who 
has been anointed has everything. He 
has the resurrection, the light, the cross, 
the Holy Spirit. The Father gave him 
this in the bridal chamber. He received, and 
the Father came to be in the Son and the Son in the 
Father.'?? This is [the kingdom] of heaven. 
The Lord said [it] well: "Some went to the 
kingdom of heaven laughing and they came out 
[...] a Christian 
[...] and immediately 
[^s went down] to the water and he came 
[esa] ME concerning/ because 
EA = is [a] game, 
[but ... despise] this 
[s по the kingdom ої 
[h eave .] if he despises 
Ès and if he scorns it as a game 
[.. ой] laughing. Thus also 


126 СЕ Gal 3:13; Phil 3:8-9. 


17 СЕ Gen 2:16-17; Col 2:21-22. 
128 Cf John 10:38; 14:10-11; 17:21; cf. also John 10:30; 14:9, 20; Col 2:9. 
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1 moek міппо|т|нріом міпин? 
KAN OYNKEOYA єчхосє ENAEl ATT 
космос MANE гноупараптама 
TIENTA?TAMIOQ Tap NEGOYWA) aTa 
5 MIOGQ EQO NATTAKO гү NÀGANAXTOC 

AYE EBOA «гү MMEGMETE AGEATIC 
NECQOOT TAP AN NOITMNTATTEKO 
мпкосмос «үа N€QQ)OOTI ам NGI 
TMNTATTAKO MIIENTA?TAMICTIKOC 

10 MOC са)ооп TAP AN NOITMNTATTA 
KO NN@BHYE лл NNO)HPE «гү MN 
OY2MB NAGAI NOYHNTXTTAKO єчти 
QANE NO)HP€ пєтємнєом лє ммоҷ 
єхї поса» MAAON GNAGT AN ппотн 

15 PION HMIIQ)JAHA OYNTA.4 HPT MM2Y оү 
NTà4 MOOY єҷкн єграї єптүпос м 
TI€CNOQ ETOYPEYXAPICTE! EX.WY гү 
а» QMOY?2 €BOÀ PMMIMINA ETOYAAB dy 
а п^птєелеюс THPY РРОМЕ пе гот^ (м) 

20 єма)^мсо мп^еї TNAXI NAN мптє 
хаос Рромє пмооү ETON? OYCOMA, 
Tle Maye ETPNT2IDMN мпраме ETON? 
єтвєп^е EYEL EGBHK EMITN ETIMO 
OY Maqkaky дону GINA equa. Tria 

25 21W MapeoyeTo ҳпєоүгто OY 
PME gjapeqxrepane OYNOYTE 
@apeqxneNnoyTe Tacı Te ee гмпат| 
q@edeeT MNen[KemMe]rceT arla] 


Tle євох eun[ ...... ааа ] 
зо мє ммоүлго[............ ] 
EBON гннеє[............. ] 
сооп ay@ aNf ............ ] 
EBON әнмоүд[^........... ] 
NXPICTIANOC ^ак[............ ] 
35 Ф хүмоүтє ^мєемА[....... ] 
пгємос єтсотп ипм ....... ] 


75.27 ТШ, Ménard: гм|ппат| || 28 ТШ, Ménard: мпгћт[аелјєєт | 29 ТШ, Ménard: 
ейпн[үмфамн моімєүонрє] | зо ТШ, Ménard: нємнїоүдәї [oon on єүоопє] | 31 
Till, Ménard: eRRee[XXun госом єпмомос]; Schenke: ейпеє[^^нм ......... ] | 32 ТШ, 
Ménard: аЇмом {xan angone] | 33 ТШ: енїпоүд[э1 ємпхгмоопє]; Ménard: 
гнішоулаП eunariaene] || 34 Ménard: ay]; Schenke: ax[erenoc аопє ay] | 35 Till: 
ameema[...... xe]; Ménard: aneemal[........ хе); Schenke: aneemal[kapioc xe] || 
36 Till, Ménard: an[ma єтоүглав]; Schenke: впи|єуматікомі). 
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with the bread and the cup and the oil, 

even though there is one that is superior to these. The 
world came into being from a transgression, 

for he who made it wanted to 

make himself imperishable and immortal. 

He perished and he did not obtain what he hoped for, 
for the world was not 

imperishable, and the one who 

created the world was not imperishable. 

For things are not imperishable, 

but (only) children. And no 

thing will be able to receive imperishability without 
becoming a child. But he who is unable 

to receive, how much more shall he be unable to give? The 
cup of prayer contains wine and 

and it contains water,'? for it is laid down as the type of 
the blood over which thanks is given.?? And 

it fills with the Holy Spirit?! and 

it is that of the completely perfect man. 

Whenever we drink this we will receive the 

perfect man. The living water is a body.!?? 

It is necessary for us to put on the living man. 
Therefore, coming down to the 

water he strips himself naked so that he may put 

that one on. A horse begets a horse, a 

human begets human, a god 

begets god. Thus it is with [the] 

bride[groom] and brides [too]. They 

[come into being] from the [...] 

and/ with / по Jew(s) [...] 

from [...] 

exist(s) and [...] 

from the Jews [...] 

the Christians [...] 

these [...] were called [...] 

the chosen race of [...] 


129 Cf John 19:34; Luke 22:44. 
130 СЕ 1 Cor 10:16. 

131 СЕ 1 John 5:8. 

132 Cf Heb 10:5. 
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YM MAAHOECINOC PPODME «үг па)унрє 
мпрОМЕ ayw пспєрмә. Мпа)нре ANPA 
мє TIEEITENOC NAAHOEINON CEPONO 
MAZE MMOY ?MITIKOCMOC Naél МЄ TMA 
єтоүауооп MM2Y нотнаунре мпмүм 
фом єпоаутр оооп гмпєєкосмос 
?OOYT г1їсг1їмє Mà €TGOM MNTMNT 
сов ?MHATON KEOYA пе MEINE MTEC 
тр єммоүтє AE єрооү NNEEIPAN OYNEN 
KOOYE лє QOON сєҳосє TIAPAPAN 

NIM ETOYPONOMAZE MMOOY әү сє 
XOOCE €ILXOX0DP6 пм TAP ETEOYNBIA 
MMaY EYGOOT MUAY NGINETCOTTI 
€TGOM NETMMAY KEOYA AN пе гү KE 
OYA пе AAAA NTOOY MMECNAY MOYA 
OYOT TNE TAEI TE ETYNAG! AN eepat 
єхнфнт NCAPZ OYON NIM ETOYNTOY 
птнрч MM2Y GME AN ETPOYEIME м 
MMOOY THPOY гоємє мем єутиєме 
MMOOY CENAPATIONAYE AN NNETE 
оунтаусє NETAPCEBO AE EPOOY CENA 
рапохаує MMOOY OY MONON промє 
мтелеюс CENAMEMALTE AN MMOY 
DAA CENACGNAY EPOY AN CYDANNAY 
Tap єроҷ cenaeMa?Te MMOQ NKEPHTE 
MNOYà NAQ)XITO NAY NTEEIXAPIC €l 
[мн аја+г пам ürrrexeion NOYOEIN 
[ayo] яҷодо [ne г] ооч &reXeion ovo 
[em te] NTaleTaaq] гіч quagok 


[ee teet | naci ne птелею(м) 
| mei icis ] єтраоопє н 

[dred fetes Non быб ]«c ємпатнеї є 

| conu et ] nera] хлптира 
|а ] aneema qua gp 

| hys Jama єтимау arra qna 
[.... тмє]сотнс гос ATXAK EBON 


76.29 Ménard: [em u]Tapeq[t ймоч ewag || 30 Ménard: [єгоүм novoem] nae | 31 ТШ: 


а. 


wage]; Ménard: [моүоем aya ge]; Schenke: | 


qwe epon] || 32 Ménard: 


[рромє йпмеєүмгтік]ос; Schenke: | ........ памтіах | зз Till, Ménard, Schenke: [вол 
гнпкосмос) | 34 Till, Ménard: [eqo nxoeic an] | 35 Till, Ménard: | ховіс an апі|ма | 36 
Till, Ménard: [вок хтмєс]отнс; Schenke: [вок єтмє]сотнс. 
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and the true man and the Son 

of Man and the seed of the Son of 

Man. This true race is 

renowned in the world. These are the places 

where the children of the 

bridal chamber??? dwell. In this world 

the union is male and female, the place of power and 
weakness. In the aeon the likeness of the union is another one, 
but we refer to them with these names. But there are 

others that are superior to every 

name that is named and they are 

superior to the strong. For where there is strength 

there are those that are 

stronger. Those are not this 

and the other, but they are both this one 

single (entity). It is this which will not be able to come down 
upon the fleshly heart. Is it not necessary 

for everyone who has everything 

to know themselves completely? Some who do not know 
themselves will have no benefit from what 

they have, but those who have gotten to know themselves will 
benefit from them. Not only 

will they not be able to detain the perfect man, 

but they will not be able to see him. For if they see 

him they will detain him. 


No one will be able to acquire for himself this grace in another way 


[except by] putting on the perfect light 
[and] himself becoming perfect 

[light. He who has put it on] himself will go 
[...] this is the perfect 

[...] for us to become 

[...] before we came to 

[...] he who will receive everything 

[...] these places, he will be able to 

[...] that place, but he will 

[... the] middle as incomplete. 


133 СЕ Matt 9:15; Mark 2:19; Luke 5:34. 
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1 MONON IC COOYN HITT6AOC мпгє1 
праме ETOYAAB GOYASB THPY Mae 
раї єпєечсама EMXEAYXI гар MTO 
EIK GN&Aq E4OYAAB н TITIOTHPION 

5 н пкєсєєпє THPY €TQ.Xl MMOOY єч 
TOYBO MMOOY хү пос QNXTOYBO 
AN MMKECMMA NOE NTAIC XK EBON 
ипмооү MMBAMTICMA TAEI TE ӨЄ Aq 
поет €BOÀ мпмоү ETBETIAEL TNBHK 

10 MEN GIITN €MMOOY TNBHK A€ AN 
EMITN єпмоү GINA XENOYTIAETN 
євох PMMMNA MMKOCMOC POTAN 
EQMANNIGE MAPEGTETMIPM QONE 
TNA ETOYAAB LOTAN EQAANNIGE 

15 Q)àPETQ)AMH Wore meTeYNTAY M 
May NTFNOCIC NTME OYEACYEEPOC 
TIE пєлєүөєрос AE MAGPNOBE NE 
TPE rap MMNOBE ENPA MMNOBE 
пе TMààY T€ TAAHOEIA TTNDCIC дє 

20 TIE птаут NETECTO NAY AN APNOBE 
єпкосмос MOYTE EPOOY хєєлєү 
өєрос NAEL ETCTO NAY AN APNOBE 
TITN@CIC NTAAHOEIA XICE нент ETE 
пає! TIE CEIPE MMOOY NEACYEEPOC 

25 гү CTPOYXICE ЄПМА THPY TAFATIH 
лє кот METALPPEXCYOEPOC дє 21 
тїтгнсїс ҶО NEMA ETBETATA 
Tle NNAEl ємпхтоүо)ҷі єррәї [NTE] 
Aeveepia. NTTNWCciIc тгмо[сіс AE] 

зо cepe MMOOY Napikanoc єс[троү] 


woane нєлєү[ө]єр[ос] raram [..... ] 
aay xenoc [ne ...]oi[ ....... ] 

пос пє масх[оос Хб улы Ыр uh ] 

н п^е пое пє. [....]..[....... ] 


35 моүк ме TATAIIH пмєүм[әтікы] 
оүнрп тє г1стов1 сєрапо|Хаує и] 


77.20 Layton, Schenke, and Till regard птот as а scribal error for пет. || зо Till: er[poy] 
| 31 Till, Ménard: [uacxı]; Layton, Schenke: [uacxe] || 32 Ménard: daay ne по[с смахі 
ov]ou Гоуом мм]; Schenke: [ne karr]oi[re птирчі || зз Till: масх[оос rods пак rie]; 
Ménard, Layton: uacx [ooc xeraet пое ne]; Schenke: масх [оос ҳєпн пое ne] || 34 Till: 
[arxa cx co ммос xe]; Ménard: [arra схо ммос x eai]; Layton, Schenke: à [Xa uJov[et 
тнроү] | 35 ТШ: Taranu ма[с]®[. 
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Only Jesus knows the end of this one. 

The holy man is completely holy, including 

his body. For if he takes the 

bread he will make it holy, or the cup 

or all the other things that he takes and 
purifies. And how will he not purify 

the body too?! As Jesus perfected 

the water of baptism, thus he 

poured out death. Therefore we go 

down into the water, but we do not go 

down into death, so that we may not be poured 
out in the spirit of the world. 

Whenever it blows the winter comes. 
Whenever the Holy Spirit blows 

the summer comes. He who has 

knowledge of the truth is a free man, 

and the free man does not sin. 

For “he who sins is a slave to sin?! 

Truth is the mother, but knowledge 

is the mingling. Those to whom it is not given to sin 
are called “free” by the world. 

The knowledge of the truth 

makes these to whom it is not given to sin arrogant, 
that is, they are made free, 

and it elevates them over everything, but love 
edifies.°° And he who has been made free 
through knowledge is a slave because of 

love for those who have not yet been able to take up [the] 
freedom of knowledge, [but] knowledge 
makes them capable [to] 

become free. Love [...] 

anything that it [is] its [...] 

is its, it does not [say that, ...] 

or this is mine [...] 

are yours. Spiritual love 

is wine and fragrance. 


134 СЕ 1 Cor 11:23-25. 
135 John 8:34. 
136 Cf. 1 Cor 8:1. Cf. also 1 Cor 13:1-13. 
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1 MOC THPOY NGINETNAXTO?COY MMOC 
сєрҗполгүвє ?XDOY NGINETALEPATOY 
мпоувох гос EYALEPATOY NGINET 
TO?C NETTAC NCOGN єүа)гло ETOY 

5 MOY NCEBMK GaAPENH ECETORC AN 
MONON єуагє €PXTOY MTOYBAA Day 
бо ON гмпоүсвоом псамарітнс 
NTAQPAAY AN ATIETOOGE Є MH 
нрп CINE? KEAARY AN TIE EL MHTI à 

10 TICOGN ^үФ aàqeeparieYe NMMAHTH 
TAÀTAIIH Tap говс NOYMHHQ)e NNO 
BE пєтєтсгімє ME MMOQ NETCNA 
XMOOY єүємє ммоҷ єарапе пес 
гле EYEINE мпєсг^ї EMOTIE OYNO 

15 EIK TIE єүємє HTINOGIK TIOAAAKIC 
EG MMe OYNCZINE ECNKOTK ммпєс 
eal KXTAOY?TOP EMECEHT AE PITINO 
EIK EMACPKOINMNE! NAMAY TET 
CaMACTY MACMACTY EINE MTINO 

20 EIK NTMTN лє мєтаооп ммпо)н 
PE мпмоүтє MNHMPPeTIKOCHOC 
DAA MPPETIXOEIC ана NETETNA 
хпооү моүоопє єүємє мпкос 
MOC АХА EYNAMOME єүємє мп 

25 XO€IC а)^репромє TW? ммпромє 
@MapeneTo THe MNII?TO Qa pertet 
Га» т) до мапе Nrenoc neajayro» 
[uN] NoYaBPreNnoc Tac тє ee eaa 
[pe] mma ro» uniri ayw mo 

зо [roc] oaapk[o]imo[u]er мнплогос 
[күш no] vo[em aa. ]qpkomonet 
[мнпоүовн ex]ajaayorie рромє 
| прамі|є пе| тнаЇмерітк єка)укау®пе 
[ипм] MNA NETNASWTP EPOK єк 

35 [@ana]wne NAoroc плогос пет 


78.34 Ménard: [nnna] | 35 Till, Ménard: [оо] опе. 
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All those who will anoint themselves with it [benefit from] it. 
Those who stand near them also benefit, 

like those who are anointed 

who stand there. If those who are anointed with ointment leave their 
side and go, those who are not anointed, 

who are only standing near them, 

once again remain in their (own) stench. The Samaritan 
did not give anything to the wounded man except 

wine and oil." It was nothing else except 

the ointment, and it healed the wounds. 

For "love covers a multitude of 

sins" 128 He whom the woman loves, it is him that those she will 
bear resemble. If it is her 

husband, they resemble her husband. It if is an 

adulterer, they resemble the adulterer. Often, 

if a woman sleeps with her 

husband out of necessity, but her mind is on the 

adulterer whom she usually has communion with, the one 
she will bear she bears resembling the 

adulterer. But you who dwell with the 

Son of God, do not love the world, 

but love the Lord, so that those you will 

bear may not come to resemble the world, 

but that they may come to resemble the 

Lord. Man mixes with man, 

horse mixes with horse, donkey 

mixes with donkey. The species used to mix 

[with] their fellow members. Thus 

spirit mixes with spirit and Logos 

has communion with Logos 

[and light has] communion 

[with light. If you] become man, 

[it is the man who will] love you. If you become 

[spirit] it is the Spirit that will join with you. 

[If] you become logos, it is the Logos that 


17 СЕ Luke 10:34. 


138 1 pet 4:8. 
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1 мата» NMMaKk e[k]ayanayone Noy 
OGIN TIOYOGIN TIETNAPKOINCDNE! 
NMMAK EKMANMOME NNATICA N 
epe Natica NEPE NAMTON MMOOY 

5 eepal eX MK єка)лнауопв NETO 
н мею н MMACE H NOY2OOP н мє 
COOY н бє @NNEOHPION ETNIICA м 
BOX MNNETHIICA, мпїтн ҷм^а)мє 
PITK AN OYTE промє OYTE ппм OY 

10 тє MAOTOC OYTE поүоєм OYTE м^ 
пса мтпє OYTE NATICA NEOYN сє 
нааумтом MMOOY ам epal NEHTK 
үа MNTAKMEPOC epal NEHTOY TNE 
TO N?M?2àAÀ ELNAY AN GNAG)PEACY 

15 өєрос rien Ta ?Pe^eYoepoc mne? 
MOT HIIGQXO6IC гү AYTAAG EBON 
OYAAY SYMNTEMPAA оүкєтї чыга) 
Pe^evoepoc THNTOYOeIe мпкос 
MOC 2ITNGTOOY N6LAOC Q)3YOXOY 

20 €?OYN ATATIOOHKH ?ITNOYMOOY 
MNNOYKA? MNNOYTINA мімоүоє(м) 
үа) TMNTOYELE мпноүтє TEELE 
ON ?ITNQTOOY eITNOYTICTIC MN 
NOY2EATIC MNNOYATAMH MNOY 

25 TNWCIC ПИКА? T€ ТПІСТІС ТАЇ EN 
XENOYNE ?pai нентс пмо[о]ү [дє] 
T€ өєлгїс євох гттоотс e[uco] 
EIQ ппчА T€ тагапн євоХ [erro] 
отч enayZane поүоем A [e Te] 

зо тгмосіс єво|Х 2]rr[oo] rc r&n[o] 
Txapic co Rq[Toov n]u[eme co p] 
PMNKae сорр[ммпє....... ] 
тпє тєтпє aY[ . . Jen[ .. оумака| 
pioc пе rer ємпєҷА[ ..... N] 


79.26 Till, Ménard: пмо[оү] || 31 Ménard: ñq[o aym tTNanpe ñn] | 32 Ménard: pe[owe 
єтоүвнк anca N] | зз Ménard: ay[œ пігм|гах maka] || 34 Ménard: euneq [nei Ñ]; 
Schenke: ємпечл[үпе N]. 
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will mix with you. If [you] become 

light, it is the light that will have communion 
with you. If you become one of those 

above, those above will rest 

upon you.!*? If you become a horse 

or donkey or calf or dog or 

sheep or another among the animals that are 
outside and those that are below, 

neither man nor Spirit 

nor Logos nor light nor those 

above nor those inside will be able to love you. They 
will not be able to rest within you 

and you have no part in them. He 

who is a slave against his will, he will be able to become 
free. He who has become free by the 

grace of his master and has sold 

himself into slavery will no longer be able to 
become free. The cultivation of the 

world is by means of four elements. They gather 
into the storehouse by means of water 

and earth and wind and light. 

And God's cultivation is also like this, 

by means of four, by means of faith and 

hope and love and 

knowledge. Our earth is the faith. It is in this that we 
take root. [And] the [water] 

is the hope. [It is] through it [that we] 

nourish. The wind is the love. It is through 

it that we grow. And the light 

[is] the knowledge. Through it we [ripen]. 
Grace is of [four kinds. It is] 

earthly, it is [heavenly, ...] 

the heaven of the heaven [...] 

this one is [blessed], who has not [... ] 


139 Cf John 1:33. 
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1 NOYYYXH п^е ne 1С nxt Agpama(N) 
Ta MIIMà THPY «гү HrieqpBa pei ANa a 
ETBETIAE] OYMAKAPIOC TIE rtl NTEEL 
MINE ҳєоүтєлеос рраме пе пає! TAP 

5 плогос XNOYN Имом єроҷ гос (с)моко 
^сєгєп^є1 EPATY пос TNNAGPKATOP 
өоү мпєємоб пос eqnatananay 
сіс NOYON мм гатєгн NEWB мм QQE 
AN €AXyriel AAAAY EITE NOG EITE KOYEL 

10 HAMICTOC н MCTOC ёта ATFANATIAYCIC 
NNETMTON MMOOY PENNETNANOYOY 
OYN2OEINE ETOYNOYUPE TE ETANA 
паусіс мпєта)ооп KAAWC rte T pe 
MMETNANOYY MNGOM ммоҷ NGt 

15 АМАПАУСІС NNael (4)ЧІ rap AN мпєтєр 
NAY MNGOM AE MMOQ 2XXYTIGI EY 
TUTPOYPOAIBE MMOOY Adda пєта)о 
пе KAAWC ENCOTT GaqAAYTIEL MMO 
OY чаўооп AN NTEEIZE AAAA TOYKA 

20 кі TE єтрхүпє HMOOY METEYNTAY 
mmay мтфусіс GTFOYNOY MMETNA 
NOY POGINE AE EBOA гмпле CEA 
AYTIEL к^кос OY XECENNHE! AGATE 
мка NIM EITE COHPE EITE PMPA erre 

25 TBNH EITE OY2OP EITE PIP EITE COYO 
[erre] exor erre ro» erre хортос erre 
[... ]. erre aq ayw BaAaANOC OYCABE 
[дє п]є ayw aqeime нттрофн МПОУА 
[noya] наунр[є] Men aqkea proc ea po 

зо [ov....]aa[.... әмәл дє ачкекі 
| erue gapwoy гїє]врє aya NTBNOOY 
[aqnexet]a[T e]apoov erro» гіхор 
[Toc ноү]гоор aquexkeec ғ^рооү 
[aro Ррїр aA] qNExBaranoc г^рооү 


80.5 Ménard: eocuoxe || 15 Ménard: ннаві ч | 27 Ménard: [xeec] erre || зо Till, Ménard: 
[ov гїнє 214 Ne]Mear; Schenke: [oy eay]aalq 21.4 HJ2u4ear || 31 Till, Ménard: [кї eapmoy 
ele] pe || 32 Till: [aqkeewor ea]poov || 34 Till, Ménard: [чрір дє aq]nexBaranoc. 
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а soul. This опе is Jesus Christ. He went 

everywhere (and met everyone) and he did not burden anyone. 
This kind of person is therefore a blessed one, 

because he is a perfect man. For 

the Word tells us concerning this how difficult 

it is to sustain. How will we be able to 

accomplish this great (thing)? How will he be able to give 
rest to everyone? Above all it is not appropriate 

to cause anyone grief, whether great or small, 

or faithless or faithful, and then give rest 

to those who are (already) at rest in the good. 

There are some who profit from giving 

rest to the one who is well off. He who does 

the good cannot give 

rest to these ones, for (he) does not take on that which 
pleases him, but he cannot cause grief, for he 

cannot make them become distressed, but he who 
becomes well off sometimes causes them grief. 

He is not like this, but it is their (own) 

badness that causes them grief. He who has 

the nature gives joy to the 

good, but some 

grieve terribly as a result of this. A master of a house acquired 
everything, whether child or slave or 

cattle or dog or pig or wheat 

[or] barley or chaff or hay or 

[...] or meat and acorn. 

[But he is] wise and he knows the food of each 

[one]. He placed bread before the children, 

[...], but he placed 

[... and (a simple) meal before] the slaves, 

and [he threw barley] and chaff and hay before the cattle. 
He threw bones before the dogs, 

[and] he threw acorns 
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1 ?їм^моү NOEIK TAEI T€ 6€ MriMaoH 
THC мпмоүтє EADIE OYCABE TIE eq 
AlICOANE NTMNTMAOHTHC MMOP 
PH NCMMATIKH сємарапата ам M 

5 MOY АХА єнє аут NCATAIAOE 
сс NTEGYYXH мпоүг noya Nyga 
XE NMMAGQ OYNGA2 NOHPION гмпкос 
мос EYO мморфн рромє Naél eq 
GacoYMNOY PPIP MEN ЧМАНЄХВА 

10 AAàNOC EPOOY NTBNOOY лє GNANEX 
EIWT EPOOY ITM? ?IXOPTOC NOY 
гоор GNANEXKAAC EPOOY NEMPAA 
QNa&TNAYNGJOPM Nupe GNATNAY 
мтелеом QOON мо1па)нре MITPOD 

15 мє гүш чауооп NCINQHPE мпа)н 
PE MIIPODME TLXOEIC пе паунрє м 
праме AY по)нрє мпа)унрв м 
прамєв пе METCOONT ггтмпа)н 
PE мпромє ^па)нрє МпРОМЕ Xt 

20 NTOOTY HrtNOYT€ ETPEYCMNT оү(м) 
та MMAY єтреҷҳпо MENTAL.AI € 
треҷсомт оүсомт пе rIeNTA?. XI 
єхпо оүҳпо пе пєтсомт MNGOM 
нахпо пєтхпо OYNGOM NQCONT 

25 сєх лє MMOC XEMETCMNT ҳпо 
Ххх пеҷҳпо оүсомт rie єт[вєе... | 
пҳпо меҷа)нрє AN ме aMMa НІ... ] 
мє пєтсомт eqpews гноу| ам? | 
€80A ayw NTOY wayq qoyo[ue e] 

30 BON пєтхпо єчхпо гћйоү[пєөнп] 
avo тоҷ чгнп [e]a[o] va . . .. ... ] 
OKON rierco [ur ofn eqc[MNnT рн] 
оуфанером пєт.хпо [e eqxrie] 
аунрє еноүпвөнп MN[Aaay Nag] 

35 COOYN ҳєла) пе фо|оу єтєфооүт] 


81.26 ТШ: єт[вєпәї]; Ménard: єт[веп^е]; Schenke: er[gexe] || 27 Till: [eq . . . ]; Ménard: 


n[eqeika@n]; Schenke: мгвнүє] | зо ТШ: єч[ргов] eR[o]v[neeun]; Ménard: єч[вгов] 
eñ[o]y[neonn] | 31 ТШ: чеп[............... |; Ménard: ченп п[хпо піє afn Nee 


Ñ] || 32 Till, Ménard: nerco[wr мєн] || зз Till, Ménard: a[e єчхпо nv] || 35 Till: фо[оү 
єйўхрєпгооүт]; Ménard: фо[оү ewapengooyT]. 
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and slops before [the pigs]. Thus the 

disciple of God, if he is wise he 

understands what it is to be a disciple. The 
bodily forms will not deceive 

him, but he will look at the condition 

of the soul of each one and 

speak with him. There are many animals in the 
world in human form. 

If he knows them, he will throw 

acorns to the pigs, but he will throw 

barley and chaff and hay to the cattle. 

He will throw bones to the dogs, to the slaves 

he will give the first (course), and to the children he will give 
the complete (banquet). There is the Son of Man, 
and there is the son of the 

Son of Man. The Lord is the Son of 

Man and the son of the Son of 

Man is he who creates through the 

Son of Man. The Son of Man received 

from God the ability to create. 

He has the ability to beget. He who has received 
the ability to create is a creature. He who has received 
(the ability) to beget is a begotten one. He who creates cannot 
beget. He who begets can create. 

They say that he who creates begets, 

but his “offspring” is a creature. |...) 

begotten [...] his children are not, but 

they are [...]. He who creates works [openly], 
and he himself is [revealed]. 

He who begets begets in [secret] 

and he is hidden [...] 

the image. [Moreover] he who [creates creates] 
openly, but he who begets [begets] 

children in secret. No [one will be able to] 

know [when the husband] 
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1 MNTC2IME PKOINDNE! MNNOYEPHY 
El MH NTOOY OYAà2Y OYMYCTHPION гар 
пе TITAMOC MMKOCMOC NNENTA?XI 
LIME E@XEMramMoc MILXO?M QHN 
5 поса» MAAAON TITAMOC NAT.XOD?M оү 

MYCTHPION TIE NÀAAHOGINON оүсгрк1 
KON AN пе AAA €QTBBHY €QHIT AN ATE 
TNOYMIA AA єпоүса) єчни AN ETTKA 
KE H TOYG)H aAa €QHIT єпегооү MN 

10 поуоєїм OYTAMOC єчарлкажаєну 
^ҷа)опє мпорме. «үа тауєлєєт 
OY MONON ECMAXINCTIEPMA NKEZO 
OYT «лл KAN €CO)ANPTIBOA мпєско1 
TON NCENAY EPOC ACTOPNEYE MONON 

15 MAPECOYMN? €BOÀ MMECEIMT MNTEC 
Maay ммпа)внр мпмүмфіос MNN 
мо)нрє мпнумфіос має! єстоє NAY 
єтроүваж єгоум NMHNE єпмумфа(м) 
NKOOYE лє MAPOYPEMOYMEL KAN 

20 єстїм ETECCMH NCeparioAaYe м 
TIECCOGN ау мароусома) євох PNN 
хечмає єтеє EBON CITPATIEZA Noe N 
ноугоор OYN?NNYMdÓIOC мнен 
мүмфн нп єпмүмфом MNOYA NAQ 

25 мах АПМУМФІОС MNTNYMOH є мн 
[аҷо)]опє Anac NTepeaBpagamu 
[....] eTpeqnay ameTyNanay epoq 
[aqc]BBe NTCAPZ NTAKPOBYCTIA EGTA 
[мо] ммом xeme ETAKO NTCAPZ 

зо [neeo]vo ятє[п]космос ємгосом NOY 
[ca меоу|м eu[n celageparoy «үш ceone 
[eva w]oyvown [e єв|ох ayMoy karanna 
[paAIrM]a ипрамв ETOYONE? EBON 
|ємгосо|м ймА?т проме enn ҷоме 


82.27 Ménard: [pawe]; Schenke: [лє xi] | зо Till: [...].. пе|єко|смос; Ménard: [ayo 
мфо]оү [R]re[n]kocuoc | 31 Ménard: [........ ev]eu[n ev] rox azeparoy || 32 Ménard: 
[em xeey]ovow[e єво]х | зз Ménard: [paaciruja. — 
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and the wife have communion with each other 
except they alone. For 


the marriage of the world is a mystery for those who have taken 


a wife. If the marriage of defilement is secret, 

how much more is the undefiled marriage a 

true mystery!!^? It is 

not fleshly, but pure. It is not of 

desire, but of the will. It is not of the 

darkness or the night, but it is of the day and 

the light.!*! If a marriage is stripped naked 

it has become fornication, and 

not only if the bride receives the seed of another 
man, but even if she comes out of her 

bedroom and is seen she has fornicated. 

Let her only be revealed to her father and her 
mother and the friend of the bridegroom!” and 

the children of the bridegroom, these to whom it is given 
to enter the bridal chamber daily. 

But let the others desire even 

to hear her voice!? and enjoy 

her ointment, and let them nourish from the 
crumbs that fall from the table, like 

the dogs.!^* Bridegrooms and 

brides belong to the bridal chamber. No one will be able to 
see the bridegroom with the bride unless 

[he becomes] this. When Abraham 

[...] for him to see that which he would see, 

[he] circumcised the flesh of the foreskin,! ^ 

[telling] us that it is necessary to destroy the flesh.!*° 
[Most (creatures / things)] of [the] world 

stand and are alive as long as their [insides are hidden]. 
[When they are revealed], they die, according to the 
[example] of the visible man. 

[As long as] the innards of the man are hidden 


140 Cf. Eph 5:31-32. 


141 СЕ 1 Thess 5:5. 

142 Cf John 3:29. 

143 Cf. John 3:29. 

14 Cf. Matt 15:27; Mark 7:28; Luke 16:21. 
145 Cf. Gen 17:23-18:2; John 8:56. 

146 СЕ Col 2:11. 
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1 Нбїпрмє €Y0)à 6 OTI N6INeqMA.?T 
сєрпвол мента GNAMOY NGWIPMME 
TEENE ом HIIQ)HN гос ETEQNOYNE 
енп йўәч{тоүш махегнт єраухтєч 

5 NOYNE GAT EBOA ауарєпаунн WYO 
OYE тле T€ 0€ г1хпо мм єтемпкос 
мос OY MONON ?INETOYON? євох 
AAA гїнєөнп E2OCON гәр TNOYNE 
NTKAKIA енп сҳоор EYMANCOY@NC 

10 AE ACBA EBOA ECMANOYWN? лє € 
BOA ACM.AN ETBETIAE! плогос ҳо M 
MOC X€HAH TAZEINH CHMONT XTNOY 
мє NN@HN ECNAGMWT ам пєтоү 
NAG)AXTQ MAAIN G9 qTOYO) ara ea 

15 PETAZEINH BAABÀ EMITN єпєснт aja (nu) 
TECNTNOYNE €2pa.€l ATC лє порк N 
TNOYNE MMMA THPY гмкооүє AE KA 
та мерос ANON гом мареєпоүг. 
TIOYA N2HTN MAPEGBAABAE NCATNOY 

20 МЄ NTKàKlà ETNEPal NEHTY RqnopKc 
?XT€CNOYNE гмпеЧент €CNATICÓPK 
лє ENDACOYMNC єауопе AC TN 
NO NATCOOYN єрос cxenoyne ep[ali 
ненти гү) CTEYO €BOÀ NNECKAP 

25 TOC ?рм eMTINeHT со йҳоєс epo(u) 
ТАМО NeMear Nac cpaixuaAc[r]ize 
MMON ETPNEIpe NNETNOYOW[OY an] 
мєтпоүоодоү rheipe MMOOY [aN c] 
GHGOM XENTINCOYWNAC ewe [eco] 

зо оп MEN cpeneprei TUNTATC[OOYN] 
єсаўооп maay RNrie[eooy THPOY] 
тинтатсооүн [ec]Na@e ап|моу xe] 
NETQJOON EBOA ENTMNT[aTcooyn] 
оүтє Neyq@oon an ovre [ceayoon a(n)] 
35 оүтє Cenag@ame an[....... ] 


83.16 Till: порх || 31 Ménard: ямпе[өооү non] | 32 Ménard: [а)]маув a [nov] || 35 Till, 
Ménard: [чєтемтмє лє]; Schenke: [uxrue де]. 
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the man is alive. When his innards are revealed 
they come out of him and the man will die.” 
Thus also with the tree. As long as its root 

is hidden, it blossoms and grows. If its 

root is revealed the tree 

dries up. Thus it is with every offspring in the 
world, not only the revealed, 

but also the hidden. For as long as the root 

of evil is hidden it is strong, but if it is recognised 
it has died, and if it is revealed 

it has been destroyed. Therefore the Word says, 
"Already the axe is laid at the 

root of the ігееѕ!48 It will not (simply) cut—that which 
will be cut blossoms again—but 

the axe burrows down beneath until 

it brings out the root. Jesus plucked out 

the root completely, but others 

partly. As for us, let each 

one among us dig down to the 

root of the evil that is within him and pluck it out 
from its root in his heart. And it will be uprooted 
if we are aware of it, but if we 

are ignorant of it it takes root 

within us and it produces its 

fruits in our heart. It rules us 

and we are its slaves. It captures 

us so that we may do what we do [not] want to. 
Those things that we want to do we do [not]. [It is] 
strong because we have not become aware of it. As long as [it] 
[exists] it works. [Ignorance] 

is the mother of [all evil]. 

Ignorance will lead to [death, because] 

those things that exist as a result of [ignorance] 
neither did exist, nor [do they exist], 

nor will they come into being [...] 


147 Cf. Acts 1:18. 


148 Matt 3:10. 
149 СЕ Rom 7:15-20. 
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35 [ne мпо|уоу хдє NTapenkarakiyc 
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they will be perfected when the 

whole truth is revealed. For truth, like 

ignorance, when it is hidden it rests 

within itself, but if it is revealed 

and it is recognised it is glorified inasmuch as 

it prevails against ignorance and 

error. It makes free. 

The Word says, “If you know 

the truth, the truth will make you free” 150 
Ignorance is a slave, knowledge 

is freedom. If we know the truth 

we will find the fruits of truth within 

us. If we join with it it will receive our 

fullness. Now we have the 

visible things of the creation. We say that 

they are the honoured (and) strong, but the hidden things 
are the despised (and) weak. Thus it is with those (things) that are 
revealed of the truth: They are weak and 

despised, but the hidden (things) are the strong and 
honoured. But the mysteries 

of truth are revealed as types and images. But the 
bedroom is hidden. It is the Holy in 

the Holy. The veil 

covered at first how God administered 

the creation,!°? but when the veil is rent!” 

and those of the inside are revealed 

this house will be left behind 

[as] a desert,!*4 or rather, it will be 

[destroyed],^* but the entire divinity! will flee 
[from] these places, not into the Holies 

[of the] Holies, for it will not be able to mix with the 
unmixed [light] and the [fault]less fullness, 

[but] it will come to be under the wings of the cross!” 
[and under] its arms. This ark will 

[become their] salvation when the flood 


150 John 8:32. 


131 Cf. 1 Cor 4:10. 

52 Cf Rom 1:20. 

153 СЕ Matt 27:51; Mark 15:38; Luke 23:45. 

154 Cf. Matt 23:38; Luke 13:35; Acts 1:20; Ps 68:25 LXX. 
155 Cf. Matt 24:2; 26:61; 27:40; Mark 13:2; 14:58; 15:29; Luke 21:6; Acts 6:14; 2 Cor 5:1. 
156 Cf. Rom 1:20. 

157 СЕ Matt 23:37; Luke 13:34. 
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of water bears down upon them. If 

some happen to be of the priestly tribe, 

these will be able to enter 

inside the veil with the 

high priest. Therefore the veil 

was not rent above only, since 

it would have been opened to those above only, nor 
was it rent below only, since 

it would have been revealed to those below 

only, but it was rent from above to below.!^* Those 
above have opened those below for us 

so that we may enter the secret 

of the truth. This truly is that which is honoured, 
which is strong, '?? but we will enter there 

through despised types and weaknesses. 

They are humbled in the presence of the perfect glory. 
There is glory superior to glory,!® there is power superior 
to power. Therefore the perfect was opened 

for us with the secrets of the truth and 

the Holies of the Holies were uncovered and 

the bedroom has invited us in.!9! As long as 

it is hidden, evil is idle, but 

it has not been taken from the midst of the seed of the 
Holy Spirit. They are slaves of wickedness. 

But whenever it is uncovered, then the 

perfect light will flow out upon 

everyone and all those who are in it will [receive] 
[chrism.] Then the slaves will become free [and] 

the captives will be redeemed. “[Every] plant [which] 
my father who is in heaven has not planted [will be] 


uprooted.”!© Those who have been separated will be joined [.. 


will be filled. Everyone who will [enter] 
the bedroom shall ignite their [lamp],!9? 
for [it] is like the marriages that are [...] 
happen at night, the fire [...] 


158 Cf. Matt 27:51; Mark 15:38. 

59 СЕ 1 Cor 4:10. 

160 СЕ 2 Cor 3:18. 

161 Cf. 1 Thess 2:12; 1 Pet 5:10. 

160 Matt 15:13. 

163 СЕ Matt 5:15; 25:1-13; Mark 4:21; Luke 8:16; 11:33. 
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at night, it is extinguished. But the mysteries 

of that marriage are fulfilled in the 

day and the light. That day 

or its light does not set. If one becomes 

a child of the bridal chamber,!™ he will receive the light. 
If one does not receive it while being here, he will not be able to receive it 
in the other place. He who will receive that light 

will not be seen nor can he be detained, 

and no one will be able to trouble 

such a person even while he dwells 

in the world, and, moreover, when he leaves 

the world he has already received the truth in 

the images. The world has become the aeons, 

for the aeon is for him the fullness, 

and it is in this way that it appears 

to him alone. It is not hidden in the darkness and the 
night, but it is hidden in a perfect day 

and a holy light.!°° The Gospel 

according to Philip. 


194 Cf. Matt 9:15; Mark 2:19; Luke 5:34. 
165 Cf. 1 Thess 5:5. 
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68.22-26 
68.24-26 
68.26-29 
68.27 
68.35 
69.1 
69.1-4 
69.4-8 
69.6-7 
69.8-14 
69.12-14 
69.14-28 
69.22-23 
69.25 
69.27 
69.35-70.4 
69.37 
70.1-4 
70.5-9 
70.9-12 


331 n.653 
307-309 

153, 408-409 
1 

153, 409 

331 п.653 
260 п.404 
328 п.643, 375 
п.846 

170 n.86 

204 

165 

170 n.81 

200 n.197, 234 
п.305, 312-316, 
325 

318 

331 n.653 
222 n.265 
170 n.81 

281 n.473 
336-337 

331 n.653 
170 n.76 

170 n.76 

239 n.322 
215 

233 

215-216 
223, 435 

170 n.81 

191 n.168 
331 n.653 
301-302 

206 

170 n.76 

259 

206, 319 n.617 
316-317 

200 n.197 
331 n.653 
331 n.653 
435 

331 n.653 
228 

248 

215 


587 
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The Gospel of Philip (NHC IL3) 74.12-18 199-202 
(continued) 74.13-16 309 n.576 
70.12-17 217 74.15-16 170 п.76, 204, 260 
70.13 170 п.76 п.404 
70.16-17 176 п.107, 179 74.17 170 п.86 
n.116 74.18-24 187, 248, 248 n.357 
70.18 331 п.653 74.22 331 n.653 
70.19 331 n.653 74.23 170 n.86 
70.19-22 272-273 74.25 170 n.81 
70.22 331 n.653 75.14-15 330 n.650 
70.22-23 217 n.251 75.14-17 250, 436 
70.22-26 176 75.14-21 251 
70.23-24 178 n.112 75.17-21 251-252 
70.25-26 215 75.18 330 
70.26 178-179 75.19 170 n.83 
70.33 331 n.653 75.20-21 170 n.83 
70.34 170 n.77 75.21 233 n.303 
70.34-71.15 182-186 75.21-25 247, 327 n.636 
71.3-8 248 n.356 75.33-76.6 386 
71.4-13 264 n.418 76.1-2 170 n.84 
71.6-8 186 n.144 76.2-3 170 n.84 
71.7 331 n.653 76.5-6 331 n.653 
71.8 185 76.6-12 276-277 
71.9-10 331 n.653 76.22-29 249 
71.12 170 n.77 76.27 247 n.353 
71.12-13 187 77.1 170 n.77 
71.14-15 210, 241 n.328 77.2-7 341-344, 441 
71.16-17 179 n.119 77.7 170 n.77 
71.16-18 176, 366-367 77.7-12 200 n.197, 231, 247 
71:16-21 189 n.351 
71.19 170 n.76, 179 77-35-36 294 
71.22-28 269-270 77.36-78.7 294 
71.35-72.4 389 n.897 78.7-12 294 
72.4-17 208-209, 211 78.8-10 295 n.525 
72.7-9 209 78.12-25 273-275 
72.21 331 п.653 78.20-21 170 n.85, 324 
72.22 331 п.653 78.22 170 n.81 
73.1-8 233-234 78.25 170 n.81 
73.8-19 202 n.203, 220 78.25-79.13 266-268 
73.9-15 181 n.128 78.29-30 173 n.99 
73.14-15 181 n.128 78.31-32 226 n.285 
73.15 170 n.77 78.34-79.1 173 
73.17-18 295 п.522 79.1-3 226 n.285 
73.17-19 230 79.33-80.4 274 n.447 
73.19-27 271-272 80.1 170 n.78 
73.23 170 n.77, 330 n.648 80.1-4 246 n.349 


74.3-12 217-218, 431 80.4 170 n.83 


80.5 
80.23-81.14 
80.27 
81.1-2 
81.7-8 
81.9-14 
81.14-15 
81.14-21 


81.15-16 
81.16 
81.16-17 
81.17-18 
81.18-19 
81.19 
81.21-26 
81.34-82.10 
82.4 
82.8-10 
82.10-26 
82.13-14 
82.18 
82.23-26 
82.24 
82.26-29 


82.29 
82.30-83.2 
82.30-83.30 
83.3-11 
83.11 
83.11-21 
83.12-13 
83.16 
83.21-30 
84.8 
84.21-22 
84.23-85.5 
84.25-26 
85.5-10 
85.5-13 
85.10-21 
85.19-20 
85.21 
85.21-24 
85.24-28 
85.24-29 
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171 n.89 
316 п.603 
178 n.114 
245 

245 
245-246 
170n.84 
194, 197 0.190, 339 
n.676 

170 n.84 
170 n.81 
170 n.84 
170 n.84 
170 n.84 
170 n.84 
193-194, 379 
277-279 
275 

311 
305-307 
331 n.653 
331 n.653 
263-265 
331 n.653 
240 n.324, 261-262, 
392 n.906 
240 n.324 
303 

303 n.559 
304 

171 n.89 
304-305 
365 

170 n.77 
305 

171 n.89 
331 n.653 
225 

435 

435 

227 
292-293 
317 n.609 
331 п.653 
305 n.564 
329 n.644 
293 


85.32-86.4 
85.33 
86.4-5 
86.4-7 
86.4-11 
86.5 
86.7-18 
86.16-18 
86.18-19 
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291 
331 n.653 
187-188 
291-292 

249 

331 n.653 
310-311 

311 
162, 310 n.578 


The Hypostasis of the Archons (NHC 


IL4) 
92.2-3 


180 n.121, 390 
n.899 


The Exegesis on the Soul (NHC IL6) 


127.19-22 
127.21 
127.21-22 
127.22-24 
127.22-25 
127.24-25 
127.25-26 
127.25-128.4 
128.7-11 
128.7-17 
128.23-26 
129.6-8 
129.8-22 
129.23-130.11 
130.2-5 
130.11-20 


130.19 
130.21 
130.22-23 
130.24-28 
130.28-29 
130.28-131.2 
130.30 
131.2-3 
131.2-13 
131.4-13 
131.9-13 
131.13-22 
131.19-21 
131.23-27 


75 

92 

92 

77 

79, 420 

78 

79, 80 

82 

111 

83 

113, 274 n.444 
406 n.5 

71 n.19, 120 n.185 
71 n.19, 120 n.185 
129 n.209 

71 n.19, 120 n.185, 
147 

147 n.291 

85 n.67 

85 n.67 

129 n.209 

101 

85 

101 n.123 

70 

86 

86 n.68 

102 n.128 

93 

97 

91 


590 
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The Exegesis on the Soul (NHC IL6) 


(continued) 
131.26 
131.27-29 
131.27-132.2 
132.1 
132.2-5 
132.6-8 
132.7-9 
132.10-17 
132.13 
132.13-15 
132.15 
132.17-19 
132.17-21 
132.20-21 
132.23-26 
132.23-27 
132.26-27 


132.27-133.6 
132.29-30 
132.32 
133.1-3 
133.3 


133.3-6 


133.6-10 
133.8-9 
133.9 
133.9-10 
133.14-15 
133.16-20 
133.24-25 
133.29-31 
133.34-134.6 
134 
134-135 
134.1 
134.2-3 
134.4-5 
134.6-8 
134.9-15 
134.13-15 
134.16-25 
134.24-25 


92 
97 

94 

92 

103 

113 

100 

104 

129 

129 

83 

104, 107 

145 п.286 

79, 80 

107, 424 

105 

107, 108 п.142, 130 
n.215 

109-110 
110-111 

110 

110 

71 n.19, 90 n.81, 
112 

79, 80, 100 n.118, 
420 

101 

92 

70 

83 

103 

71n.19 

92 

711.19 

113, 274 0.444 
115 

130 0.216 

128 n.206 

117 п.174 

113 

117 

128 

118 n.175 

71 n.19, 116 n.173 
114 


134.25-26 
134.25-28 
134.25-29 
134.25-34 
134.27 

134.28-29 


134.30 
134.34-135.1 
134.34-135.4 
135.4-15 
135.6-7 
135.16-21 
135.19-29 
135.21-26 
135.23 
135.26-31 
135.29-31 
135.30-31 
135.31-136.4 
136.4-8 
136.8-16 
136.9-16 
136.16-22 
136.27-28 
137.5-9 
137.6-7 
137.16-22 
137.22-25 


115 

100 

1,3 

114, 118, 125, 126 
102 п.129 
116, 153, 174 
n.103 

143 

70 

101 n.121 
133-134 

405 n.4 

101 n.122 
132 

94 

101 n.120 
72n.27 

71 

406 n.5 

71 п.24 

71 п.19 

85 п.65 

71 п.19 

133 

71 

90 п.83 

80 п.53, 83, 90 
71 п.19 

133 


The Book of Thomas the Contender 


(NHC IL7) 
144.8-10 


150 n.308 


The Dialogue of the Savior (NHC 


IIL;5) 
144.15-23 


150 п.308 


The (First) Apocalypse of James 


(NHC V,3) 
24.25-29 
41.15-19 


150 n.308 
150 n.308 


The Concept of Our Great Power 


(NHC VL4) 
40.5-9 


372 n.832 
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The Second Treatise of the Great Seth 
(NHC VIL2) 


65.24-31 150 n.308 


Zostrianos (NHC VIIL1) 
130.20-131.14 150 n.308 
OTHER COPTIC MANUSCRIPTS 


A Revelation Discourse of Jesus 
(ed. Hedrick) 


5-15 396 

Pierpont Morgan Coptic 
Manuscripts 

M70o6b 193 n.178, 379 


APOSTOLIC FATHERS 


First Clement 

8.3 71 п.23, 72, 72 n.27, 
465 n.33 

42.2 203 n.205 

Martyrdom of Polycarp 

12.2 339 n.677 

Didache 

11:11 312 n.581 

The Shepherd of Hermas 

Similitudes 

IX.16 229 n.293 


PATRISTIC AUTHORS 


Ambrose of Milan 
Expositio Evangelii secundum Lucam 
10.127 223 n.273 


Aphrahat 
Demonstrations 
VI:6 (PS І, 269:20-24) 
111 0.152, 


Apostolic Constitutions 


П.26.4 339 n.677 
УП.25.7 284 n.486 
УШ.11.7-9 340 n.683 
Athanasius of Alexandria 
Contra Arianos 

3.33 288 n.501 
Epistulae festales 

37 393 

39 8-9 


Basil of Caesarea 
De spiritu sancto 


27.66 314 n.593 
Clement of Alexandria 
Paedagogus 

1.6.43.2 330 n.646 
1.91.2 72 n.28 
Stromata 

I.1.2.-2.1 339 n.677 
V.12 314 n.592 
Cyril of Alexandria 
Homiliae diversae 

9 173 n.97 


Cyril of Jerusalem 
Catecheses illuminandorum 
3 376 n.849 
17:14 127 


(Ps-)Dionysius the Areopagite 
De ecclesiastica hierarchia 
13 245 n.342 


Dioscorus of Alexandria 
Epistula ad Sinuthium 


XZ 73 149 n.305 


Ephrem the Syrian 

Armenian Hymns 

5:70-73 397 

Hymns on the Nativity 

1,16 177 n.110, 190 
n.163 
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Hymns on Nisibis 
46,11 344 n.696 


Epiphanius of Salamis 
Panarion 
26.13.2-3 349 n.709 


Eusebius of Caesarea 
Historia ecclesiastica 
6.14.9 339 n.677 


Gregory of Nazianzus 
Exhortatio ad virgines 
PG 37.632-634 111n.152 


Irenaeus 

Adversus Haereses 

L13 322 

L25.5 314 n.592 

IIL.21.10 177 0.110, 190 
n.163 

IV.41.2 339 n.677 

Jerome 

Commentariorum in Ezechielem 

16.13 180 n.122, 396 
n.921 

Commentariorum in Isaiam 

40.9 180 n.122, 396 
n.921 

Commentariorum in Michaeum 

7.6 180 n.122, 396 
n.921 

Epistulae 

84.5 382 

John Chrysostom 

De sacerdotio 

3.6 339 n.677 


Homiliae in epistulam ii ad 
Corinthios 


30.2 355 

Justin Martyr 

Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo 
65 57 


68 314 n.592 


75 314 n.592 
76 314 n.592 
78 314 n.592 
81 314n.592 
100 314 n.592 


(Ps-)Leontius of Byzantium 
De sectis 
3.2 (PG 86.1.1213.C) 


348 n.708 
Origen 
Commentarii in evangelium Joannis 
2.10-11 283 n.478 
2.12 180 n.122, 396 
n.921 


Commentarium in evangelium 
Matthaei 


12.36-37 172 n.92 

Commentarius in Canticum 

Prologue, 2 86 n.72 

Homiliae in Jeremiam 

15.4 180 n.122, 396 
n.921 

Palladius 

Historia Lausiaca 

32.12 141-142 

Rufinus 

Apologia ad Anastasium papam 

3-4 382 

Apologia Origenis 

1.9 383 n.875 

Commentarius in symbolum 

apostolorum 

9 381 n.867, 381 
n.868 

43 383 

45 383 n.875 


Shenoute of Atripe 


I Am Amazed (Orlandis numeration 


where possible) 

333-344 (HB 26-29) 
148 n.301, 149 
n.303 


357 (HB 32) 
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148 n.301, 149 
n.303 


389-390 (HB 41) 


382 n.870 
401-404 (HB 44-45) 
382 n.870 
469 (DR 131) 223 n.274, 226 
п.283 
478 (DQ 63)  224n.274 
DS221 66 n.4 
The Lord Thundered 
DU 18 185 n.139 
So Listen 
XO 48 147 
XO 49-50 147-148 
Tertullian 


De resurrectione carnis 


8.3 

De baptismo 
4 

7 


127 


127 
376 n.849 


(Ps-) Theophilus of Alexandria 
Letter to Horsiesios 


39 
44 
46-48 
47 


109 n.145 
109 n.145 
232 n.299 
223 n.269 


Timotheus of Constantinople 
De receptione haereticorum 


PG 86.1.21.C 


348 n.707 


PACHOMIAN SOURCES 


The Bohairic Life of Pachomius 
(Veilleux' s numeration) 


81 
142 
189 


144 n.284 
144 n.279 
143 


Ammon 

Letter 

2 144 n.281 
Horsiesios 

Regulations 

14 145 n.285 
Theodore 

Instructions 

3:28 144 

19 143 n.275 
35 143 n.275 
38 143 n.275 
Letter 

1 145 n.285 
1,6 145 n.286 


JEWISH SOURCES 


Genesis Rabbah 

14,7 235 n.307 
39 338 n.675 
39.14 339 n.675 
Philo Judaeus 

De cherubim 

50 99 n.114 
Legum allegoriae 

3:180 90 n.84 


PAGAN AUTHORS 


Homer 

Odyssey 

1.48-59 465 n.36 
4.260-261 467 n.37 
4.261-264 467 n.38 
4.558 465 n.36 
Iamblichus 

De Mysteriis 

200,7-8 87 п.74 
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